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Art. I. — African Life. 

Mmionary Travels and Researches in South Africa ; including 
a Sketch of Sixteen Years* Residence in the Interior of Africa* 
Tiy David Livingstone, LL.D., D.C.L. London; Murray. 
1857. 

M issionary zeal,, trading entei’pnse, and love of sport, 
together with the native restlessness and spirit of adventure 
animating the Anglo-Saxon race, will sodp bring us aoguaiuted 
with the whole hubitahle surface of our globe, with all the 
varied forms of human society — savage,\ semi-civilized, *and 
civilized. We are gradually mapping the Whole earth ; and our 
children may live to see railroads across the desert, unless some 
new method of locomotion, as superior to railroads as railroads 
are to coaches and caravans, should arise meanwhile. Ainoa, in 
the last few years, has been explored with great energy end great 
success, by missionaries, geographers, and hunters. . I^esides 
opening new prospects for commercial and missionary enterprise,, 
these explorations have furnished a mass of precise information 
which materially modifies our previous conceptions of the African 
races; and conspicuous among ^11 these woAs stands the 
admirable narrative of Dr. Livingstbne, the missibna^ who is an 
hCnour to our country. He is h maij with keen eye to ssie, audj^ 
large heart to sympathize. — a man of unaffect^ modesty, energyj 
courage, and sweet unobtrusive piety, ^bere is not a superfisbus 
page in his volume, which is a jpe^i&ct repertory of yalu^^ 
tions on natural history and Hdman ytnily 

before tbe reader the aspect both of ihs lands to of 
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the people met there. He sees and understands the chumoters 
of the races with whom he comes in contact, and we are made to 
understand them also. With these primary requisites for all 
literature — ^namely, matter to communicate, and a 'direct vivid 
manner of communicating it, we are amused to find Inni, willi 
his aocujtomed modesty, apologizing in the preface for the ^^ant 
of “ greater smootlmess of diction,*' which many persons absurdly 
imagine to be the requisite of literature, instead of seeing that 
it is reaBy tlio least important of all qualities. One per- 
petual cham in this volume is its directness, its freedom i'roin 
anything r Sen^oling literary slang, the penny-a-liner’s eloquence 
and amplirTcation. Whenever we see a writer more solicitous 
about his manner than his matter, we instinctively distrust liis 
matter, not feeling assured that he may not he arranging that 
also for effect. In Dr. Livingstone’s pages we feel perfect confi- 
dence that what he narrates really did present itself to his mind 
in the way he mentions ; his interpretation may be erroneous, but 
his evidence is trustworthy,, as far as it goes. 

And a strange story he has to tell. From first to last it has 
the interest of romance. The sturdy Highland lad begins his 
career low down in the wwld — a mere factory boy ; but, like 
many other energetic factory boys, resolute to carve a pathway 
for liimself. - With a part of his. first week’s wages lie buys 
Euddiman’s *‘Eudiments of Latin strange book, and luning, 
it may be thought, no practical hearing on his occupation : for 
what fould a factory lad do withliatin? Nevertlielcss, he studied 
it with unabated ardour, both at the spinuiiig-jenny, to which he 
attached 'his book, glancing off sentence after scnteac(‘ while his 
nimble fingers moved amid the threads, and also at the evening 
school, where, from the hours of eight to ten, he toiled in ^hiss. 
Even thap did not suffice for his ambition. ‘‘ The dictiouary 
port of imy labours was followed up till twelve o'clock, or 
later, if my mother did not interfere by jumping up and 
snatching the hooks out of my hands.” So studious a youth 
would of course never confine his reading to Young 

Liviiif^one i:ead everything that came iu his way, except noveds 
and religious hooks. The former exception is less intelligible than 
the latter : he probably considered povels to he useless, because 
they did not instruct liim ; andjbhe religious books he found equally 
barren. N othing was to be got out of The Cloud of Wi tuesses,” 
or the '‘Fourfold State nothing hut weary vrords, and this boy^ 
hungered for knowledge; In vain did Jjis father advise, threaten, 
even punish— the hoy w^as stubhom, and the hist application of 
the rod was on his refusal to read Wilbcrforce’a "Tractical 
Christianity.*' 

This seems an unpromising commencement for a missionary ; 
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yet in due time a change came over Ms spirit, ind he resolved te 
devote bis life to the alleviation of human mis^ and the spread 
of Christian priTxciples. China was the field hb imagination 
selected for his labours, and he began to train himself fof this, 
career, attending medical as well as theological lectures. No 
bettor training could have been devised than that whieh mnde 
him alive to all natural phenomena, and initiated Mm into the 
mysteries of diseases and their cures. His botany^ zoology, and 
geology were amusements* which hereafter were to become 
imporiant advantages. His knowledge of medicine not only 
found beneficial application, in his own person, aM Si that of 
those dear to him, but greatly strengthened his us&jtaJiiess and. 
importance among the savages. 

By the time he had completed his studies, theological and* 
medical, and was equipped for missionary labours, the opium war 
had broken out, and completely closed CMna against him. 
Through the influence of his father-in-law, Mr. Moffat, the 
Alrican missionary, he directed his thoughts towards Africa, and 
in the service of the London Missionary Society, set out for 
kuruman, the farthest inland station from the Cape. He tlience 
proceeded to the Bakwain country, where, in order to attain on 
accurate knowledge of the language, habits, laws, and modes of 
thought of the Bechuanas, he isolated himself from all European 
society during six months. Ketuming to Kuruman, enriched, 
he selected the beautiful valley of Mabotta as the site of a mis- 
sionary station. This was in 1813; and ‘‘here an occurrjbnct) 
took place concerning wliich I have frequently been questioned in 
England, and wliich, but for the importunities of friends, V meant 
to liave kept in store to tell my children when in my dotage." It 
is not often that the importunities of friends lead to the publica- 
tion of anecdotes so interesting as the one which follows. Of all 
the stories we have read of encounters with lions, it is by many 
degrees the most valuable. An alarm of lions had called him out 
with his men, and on retuiuing unsuccessful to the village lie saw 
a lion sitting on a rock behind a bush, at a distance of about 
thirty yards. He aimed deliberately, and sent the contents of 
both barrels into the animal’s body. 

“The men then called out, ‘He is shot, he is shot!’ Others cried, 

‘ He has been shot by another man too ; let us go to liim 1* I did not 
see any one else shoot at him, but I saw the lion’s tail erected in 
anger behind the bush, jmd, turning to thp people, said, ‘ Stop a little 
till 1 load again.’ When in the act of ramming down the bullets I 
heard a shout. Starting, and looking half round, I saw the lion ju^t 
in the act of springing upon mo. I was upon i little height ; he 
caught my shoulder as he sprang, and we both c^.m© to the ground 
below together. Growling horribly close to my ear, he. shook me as a 

b2 



nog noes sIioh^ produced a stupor Bimilar to that 

wbi^^eeiiia to l^e felt; %;a Juouse after the first shake of the cat. 
It earned 0 in which th^re was no sense of fain nor 

JMing^ of terror^ though quite otmscious of all that mas happening. 
It w^*like what patients partially under the influence of chloroform 
describe, who see isill the, operation, but feel not the knife. This 
was not the result of any mental process. The 
shake annihilated fear, and allowed no sense of horror in looking round 
at the beast. This peculiar state is probably produced in all animals 
Idlled by the carnivora and if so is a merciful provision by our bene* 
veSent ^refftov for lessening the pain of death. Turning round to 
relieve ihysdf/of the weight, as be had one paw on the back of my 
head,. I sanHUis eyes directcNl to Mebalwe, who was trying to shoot 
him.^at a distance of ten or fifteen yards. His gun, a fiint one, missed 
fire in both barrels; the lion immediately me, and, attaching 
Hebalwe^ bit his thigh. Another man, whose Ufb I had saved before, 
after he had been tossed by a buffalo, attempted to spear the lion while 
be ivas biting Mebalwe. He left Mebalwe and caught this man by the 
, shodider, but at that moment the bullets he had rec^ved took effect, 
and he fail down dead. The whole was the work of a few moments, 

> and must have been hisparoxysmof dying rage. In order to takeout 
, . the chimin, from him, the Bakatla on the following day made a huge 
bonfire over the carcase, which was declared to be that of the largest 
lion they had ever seen. Besides crunching the bone into splinters, 
he left elevcfn. teeth wounds off the upper part of my arm.*^ — pp. 12, 13. 

Dr. liivmgstone adds another detail which is not without Jits value, 
nam^iyj the poisonous influence of the lion's tooth, which makes 
its bite approach in a minor degree to that of the mad dog. 
The wound made by a lions tooth is generally followed by 
sloughing and discharge, and pains are periodically felt ever after- 
wards. The man who was bitten on the shoulder, in this afi'air, 
^showed the wound actually bursting forth afresh on the same 
month of the year following. But Livingstone's wounds healed 
without having produced any of these symptoms ; and ho attributes 
the djflerenoe to the fact, that he wore a tartan jacket, whicli 
muet liave, wiped off all the yirus from the teeth. That he is cor- 
rect ill this supposition is the more probable, because the bite of 
a mad dog, which is fatal, on the hand, is often harmless on the 
clothed leg ; the teeth passing tlirough trousers and woollen drawers 
;are wiped clean of their virus. 

. Dr. Livingstone attached himself to the tribe of. Bakwains. 
Their chief, Sechele, ^braced Christianity and became an 
asiaiduous reader of tbo Bibl^^^ eloquence of Isaiah being 
peculiarly acceptable to him, and he was wmi to aaj '‘ lie was a 
fine man, that Isaiah ; he knew how to speak/’ ♦ But his peojple 
not so ready for. eonvbrsion, although he calmly to 

liiiye them flogged into tiaith: imagine/' he said>: 
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” these people wjiU ever believe by your izierely^ ie.lkiag to thetti?^ 
I oan make tliem do* nothing except Im thrashing tiiOtki ; end if 
you like I shall call my head men, ana with ourntnpa (whips of 
rhinoceros hide) we Will soon make them believe altpgtimor/’ 
As this was declined, conversion did not extend. 

^ In the hope that others would be induced to join him in biff 
attachment to Christianity, he asked me to begin famuy worship With 
him in his house. I did so ; and by-and-by Was surprised to hear hoW 
well he conducted the prayer in his own simple and beautiful style^ 
for he was quite a master of his own language. At this time we were 
suffering from the effects of a drought, which will be^>^cribed fhrthcr 
op, and none except his family, whom he ordered to a^end, came near 
liis meeting. ‘ In former times,’ said he, ‘ when a chief was fohd of 
liunting, all his people got dogs and became fond of hunting too. If 
ho was fond of dancii^^ or music, all showed a liking to tbeiH» amuse- 
ments too. If the chief loved b^r, they all rejoiced in strong drink. 
But in this case it is different. I love the Word of God, and not on^ 
of my brethren will join me.* One reason why we had no volwteer 
hypocrites was the hunger irbm drought, which was associated ip their 
minds with the presence of Christian instruction ; and hypocrisy is not 
prone to profess a creed which seems to ensure an empty stomach.”-^ 
p. 17. 

One of the climiital curses of Africa is drought, and one of the 
most deeply-rooted superstitions is tfie belief in the'gift of rain- 
making.*' In every tribe there is a rain-doctor. • Andersaon, in 
his “ Lake Ngarai, ' gives a humorous account of the ohooiH the 
rain-doctors practise, and the shifts they are put to when their 
efforts fail. Livingstone says that Sechole was a rain-doctor, and 
found it more difficult to relinquish his faith in this power than 
iu^aijytliing else which Christianity commanded him to abjure, 
lu tlio following dialogue, Livingstone graphically, and with his 
usual truthfulness and candour, exhibits the state of opinion on 
the subject, which in a countey like ours, where rain is still 
prated for in churches, cannot be undeserving of attention : — 

“ Medical Jheior , — Hail friend ! I^ow very many medicines you 
have about you this morniag ! Why you have every medicine in the 
country*' hero. 

“ Main Doctor, -^Yery true, my friend ; and I ought ; for the whole 
country needs the rain which I am making. 

“ M, D , — So you really believe that you oan command the clouds ? 
I think that can bo done by God alone. 

“JR. !>.— We both believe thOi very |iame t)iiug> It is God that 
makes the rain, but I pray to him by means of these medicines, and, 
the rain coming, of course it is th^ mine. It wat I Who made it for 
the Bakwains for many years, when they were at Shokuano \ through 
my wisdom, too, their women became imd i^biningk Ask 
they will teil you the same as I do. 
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wd lord : distiactiy told ha. parting words of our 
iliat we can pray to God acceptably in His name alone, and not 
l^ini0jims of nv^ 

jB.' ®.~Tr,uly 1 but God told us diflFerently. He made black men 
and did not love us, as he did the white men. made you 
gave you clothing, and guns, and gunpowder, and horses, 
and Wagons, and many other things about wmch we know nothing. 
3ut toward us he had no heart. He gave us nothing, except the 
^ assegai, and cattle, and ’ xain^making; and he did not give us hearts 
like yours. We never love each other. Other tribes place medicines 
* ^bout our country to. prevent, the rain, so that we may be dispersed by 
hunger, and g^to them, and augment their power. We must dissolve 
thew channs our medicines. God has given us one little thing, 
which you know nothing of. He has given us the knowledge of certain 
modiemes by which we can make rain. We do not despise those 
things which you possess, though we are ignorant of them. We don’t 
. und^stand your book, yet we don’t despise it. Ihu ought not to 
despise our little knowledge, though you are ignorant of it. 

“ M. JP. — don^t despise what I am ignorant of ; I only think you 
are mistideen in saying tliat you have medicines which can influence 
,13i6.raiiiatall. 

“ jB. J!).“That’8 just tlie way people speak when they talk on a 
subject of which they have no knowledge. When we first opened our 
; eyes, we found our forefathers making rain, and we follow in their foot- 
steps. ■ . Tou, who send to Kurumaii for corn, and irrigate your garden, 
may do witSbut rain ; we cannot manage in that way. If we had no 
rain, the cattle would have no pasture, the cows give no milk, our 
childreti become lean and die, cm* wives run away to other tribes who 
. do mhke rain and have com, and the wdiole tribe become dispersed and 
lost ; our fire would go out, 

3), — I quite 'agree with jou as to the value of the rain ; but 
you cannot charm the clouds by medicines. You wait till you seethe 
douds come, then you use your medicines, and take tlie credit which 
belongs to God only. 

; “ JB. jD. — I use my medicines, and you employ yours ; we are both 
dcfctors, and doctors are not deceivers. You give a patient medicine. 

' Sometimes God is pleased to heal him by means of your medicine ; 
sometimes not— rhe dies, "^en he is cured, you take the credit of 
what God does. I do the same. Sometimes God grants us rain, 
sometimes not. When he does, wo take the credit of the charm. 
When a patient dies, you don’t give up trust in your medicine, neither 
do I when rain fails. If you wish me to leave off my medicines, why 
^continue your own? 

“ Jlf. D. — I give medicine to living creatures within my reach, and 
can see the effects though xtg chre •follows ; you pretend to charm the 
ebuds, which are so far aboVe us i^at your medicines never reach 
them. The clouds usually lie in one (fireetiqn, and your amoke 
in another. God alone can command the clomds. Only try and i||riit 
pi#ently ; God will give us rain without your medicines. 

I), — Mahalarma-kapa-a*a!l Well, S idimys thbr^t white 
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men wcro wise till this moi*ning. Who ever tho^i^ht of ineiking Mftl 
of starvation ! J s death pleasant then ? 

Jl/, y>**>-<>ould you make it rain on one spot and not on another P 
“ li. wouldn’t think of trying. 1 like to eeo the wholo 

country grecti, and all the [)eoplo glad; the women clappi^ their 
hand'’} and giving me their ornaments for thankfulness, and luQuipoing 
for joy. 

M. D , — 1 tliiiik you deceive both them and yourself* , 

/>. — Well; then, there is a pair of us (meaning both aro 
rogucb).” — pp. 23 — 25. 

Nor liiivo w(3 any ground for contempt on hearing that tho 
fhakwaiiis attrihuteil ihe continued drought to '’the preHCUoe of 
“(lod'h Word’* in the country; for did we not attribute the Auni no i 
in Ireland to the ondowincnt of Maynootli? aiid the cholera, to 
11 k‘ omission of tho words Defensor Fidel on the new coin? Js 
tho (ino superstition loss barbarous than the other? 

iii*-fcad of making rain, Livingstone suggested to Hoohele tliat 
]je sliould make a canal from some never-fuiling river, and irrigate 
llio gardens with it. Tlie5 suggestion waft adopted, and the wliolo 
rrnwod to tho Kolobeug, a stream some forty miles distant. 

’! lit* experiment sucoeodod admirably during tho first year ; but 
v/licn a second, a third, and a f(»urtli year of continuous drought 
fojlowed, the Kolobeug itself r*m dry, and the grain c'ould not bo 
hr^uight to maturity. In ^ain they dug down in -the bed of tho 
nver, deeper and deeper; as the water receded, the fcuppjv grudnally 
diumiished, and no ram fell. Needles lying out or doors for 
iiKUiths did not rust. The leaves of indigenous trees woro all 
drooping, soft, and shrivelled, though not dead; and the leaves of 
th(‘ mlwosa cloned at mid-day just as they do at night*. * In tU<^ 
of lliis dreary drought, where a Ibermometor throe iuohoH 
undv‘r the soil at mid day stood at 132^10 1 81®— *a temperfl,tUW 
which killed all beetles — the cuts were as active as ever. 

“ \\ here do those ants get their moisture ? Our house was built 
on a bard ferruginous conglomerate, in order to be out of the way of 
the white ant, but they caiiic in despite tho precaution; and not only 
weie Uiey in this sultry weather abld individually to moisten soil to 
tlic consistency of mortar for the fonuation of galleries, which in their 
way of working is done by night (so that they are screened from tho 
observation of birds by day in passing and rejiassing towards any vego- 
iabk' matter they may wish to devour), but, when their inner chamborft 
were laid open, these were also surprisingly humid ; yet there was no 
dew, and, tho house being placed on a rock, they could have no sub- 
Ijrranean passage to the bod of the •river, winch ran about tlireo 
hundred yards below the hill. Can it be that they have the power of 
^combining the oxygen and hydrogen of tlieir vegetable food by vital 
force so as to form water pp. 21, 

We do *1101 tlriuk it nece$awy to re<sur to auexti4mcly hypotho- 
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tical combination of oxygen with Jiy^fogen, by means of the 

vital force/' to explain, this phenomenon. The chemists who 
endeavour to reduce all physiological processes to those of 
simple chemistry, are, it is true, accustomed to talk 0 / this direct 
formation of water in tlie organism by combustion ; but without 
turning ftom our path to discuss so intricate a question, we may 
suggest tiiat the ants get their moisture from a very obvious 
, source, namely that of the vegetable matter on which they feed. 
However severe the drought, it cannot have robbed plants of all 
their moisture, or the plants would have utterly perished ; and the 
ants feeding on them of course removed the moisture from them. 

Dr. Livingstone notices the indigestion which follows an ex- 
clusively vegetable diet, and finds it to arise from the absence of 
salt. The native doctors, aware of the cause, prescribe salt in 
their tnedioines. Hither meat or milk has the same curative 
effect as salt, only not. so rapidly. . On two occasions, when 
deprived of salt for nearly four months, Livingstone says be felt 
no desire for salt, but a great desire for milk or moat, which con- 
tinued so long as the diet was exclusively vegetable ; and on pro- 
curing a med of flesh, although boiled in perfectly fresh rain 
water, “it tasted as pleasantly saltish as if sliglitly impregnated 
with that ^condiment/’ Nay, even a small quantity of milk or 
meat, removed entirely the excessive longing and dreaming about 
roasted ribs‘-of fat oxen, and bowls ‘of cool milk gurgling forth 
from calabashes. 

A very unfavourable account is given of the Boers, who are 
‘ really Tthe greatest obstacle to the success of missions aiuoug these 
tribes ; .hut we cannot pause b consider what is here said of them, 
as we have to accompany our traveller across the deseit. Before 
quitting the Bakwains, however, let us hear one more notable fact 
recorded of them ; — 

It is noticeable that the system of espionage is as well developed 
among the savage tribc^s as in Austria or Kussia. It is a proof of 
barbarism. Every man in a tribe feels himself bound to tell the chief 
everything that comes to his knowledge, and, when questioned by a 
stranger, either gives answers which exhibit the utmost stupidity, or 
such as he knows wiU he agreeable to his chief. 1 believe that in this 
way have arisen tales of their inability' to count more than ten, as was 
asserted of the Bechuanas about the veiy time when Sechele’s father 
counted out one thousand head of cattle as a beginning of the stock 
of his son.”— p. 36. 

The exact position of Lake Ngami (pronounce Ingami) had 
been correctly indicated by the n^ves for at least fifty yeafs ; 
but no European, had ev^ reached it. Dr. Livingstone deter- 
mined to do so, and accompanied by his wife And children, Mr, 
Oswel], and Mr. Murray, succeeded in lie attempt. /The great 
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Kalahari Desert, Which thtSy. had to traverse; has' heen oalled a. 
ilesert simply beoaiite it contains no riinning wa^i, hut boly wells, 
instead of vast sand plains, it is covered with gites said a great 
variety of cro< 4 piiig plants, with here and there patches of hjishes 
and even trees. The whole region is remarkably' flat, intoirsected 
at different places by the beds of ancient rivers. Prodigious 
herds of the antelope, which require little or no water, roalh >over 
the trackless plains; and tribes of Bushipen and Bakalafaari prjsjr 
on the game, as well as on the countless rodents, and sippU 
Species of the feline race which prey on these. 

“ The quantity of grass which grows on this remarkable r^lOn is 
astonishing, even to those who are familiar with India. It usually 
rises in tufts with bare spaces between, or the intervals are bcoupied 
by creeping plants, which, having their roots buried far beneath the 
soil, feel little the effects of the scorching sun. The number of these 
which have tuberous roots is very great: and their structure is- 
intended to supply nutriment and moisture when during the long 
droughts they can he obtained nowhere else. Here we have an 
example of a plant, not generally tuber>bearing, becoming so under 
circumstances where that appendage is necessary to as a reservoir 
for preserving its life ; and t1^ same thing occurs in Angola to a species 
of grape-bearing vine, which is so furnished for the same purpose. 
The plant to which I at present refer is one of the cucurbitacem which 
bears a small scarlet-coloured eatable cucumber. Another plant, 
named Leroshda, is a blessing to the inhabitants of the D^ert. We 
see a small plant with linear leaves, and a stalk not dicker than a 
crow’s quill ; on digging down a foot or eighteen inches beneath, we 
come to a tuber, often as large as the head of a young child ; when 
the rind is removed, we liud it to be a mass of cellular tissue, filled 
witli fluid much like that in a young turnip. Owing to the depth 
beneath the soil at which it is found, it is generally deliciously cool 
and refreshing. Another kind, named Mokuri, is^seen in other parts 
of the country, where long-continued heat parches the soil. This 
plant is a herbaceous creeper, and deposits underground a number of 
tubers, some as large as a man’s head, at spots in a circle a yard or 
more, horizontally, from the stem. The natives strike the ground on 
the circumference of the circle withstonei^ till, by hearing a difierence 
of sound they know the water-bearing tuber to be beneath. They 
then dig down a foot or so, and find it.”~pp.. 47, 48. 

There is also the water-melon, which in a rainy season literally 
covers the plains, and rejoices the heart of almost every animal 
as well as of man. The elephant and the rhinoceros, 'vegetable 
feeders, revel in this fruit, but so also ’do the animal feeders, 
lions, hyeenas, jackals, and mice.* It is the only fruit we ever 
heard of the lion eating. 

The inhabitants of the desert are Bnshhien anfl Bakalabari. 
Kespecting the Bushmen, Livingstona dissipate# many an error 
current in Khrope. They have not tih© stri&y aflBnity the 
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tofeobn iwimsh we l^ave been taught to beheve; nor are those 
epeeiiiiens which have been brought to Europe to be considered 
ns representing the race more accurately than the English race 
would be represented hy the squalidest and ugliest specimens a 
Bamum might pick up for exhibition, Tliey are often small, but 
not djrarfish; are e^cceedingly enduring; and their thin, wiry 
frames are capable of great exertion. An unconquerable love of 
independence makes Ihem a nomadic, hunting race, feared by their 
neighbours on account of their warlike character. They are 
dreaded by lions as well as by men. When they observe evidence 
of the lion's having made a full meal, they follow pp his sj>oor so 
quietly that his slumbers are not disturbed : — 

'I One discharges a poisoned arrow from a distance of ohlji^ a few foot, 
while his companion simultaneously throws his skin cloak on the 
beast’s head. The sudden surprise makes the lion lose his presence of 
mind, and he bounds away in the greatest confusion and terror. Our 
friends here showed me the poison which they use on these occasions. 
It is the entrails of. a caterpillar called' N’gwa, half an inch long. 
They squeeze out these, and place them all around the bottom of the 
barb, and allow the poison to djy in the sun. They are very careful 
in cleaning their nails after working with it, as a small portion intro- 
duced into a scratch acts like morbid matter in dissection wounds. 
The agony is so great that the person cuts hhnsolf, calls for his 
mother *8 *Veast as if he were returned in idea to his childhood again, 
or flies from iiumari habitations a raging maniac. The eifects on the 
lion are equally terrible. He is heard moaning in distress, and becomes 
furious, biting the trees and ground in rage. 

“ As the Bushmen liave the reputation of curing the wounds of this 
poison, l ^asked hoiv this was eflected. They said that they administer 
,the eaterpillar itself in combination with fat ; they also rub tat into 
tiie wound, saying that ‘ the H’gwa wants fat, and, when it does not 
find it in the body, kills the man : w^e give it what it wants, and it is 
content’ — a reason which will commend itself to the enlightened 
among ourselvqs,” — p. 171, 

In curious contrast to these hunting savt^ges arc the Bakalahuri, 
formerly belonging to th^ Bechuana tribes, and retaining even in 
the desert the peaceful agricultural habits of the Bwhuniias. 
Although Jiving on the same soil as the Bushmen, enduring 
the same privations, and subsisting on similar food for centuries, 
they have ncv.er lost their distinctive character. “ They 
hoe their gardens annually, though often all they can hope for is 
a supply of melons and pumpWns ; and they carefully rear small 
herds of goats, thouigph I* have seen them lift water for them out of 
wells with a bit of ostrich, egg-shell or by spoonfuls.*’ 

After discovering Lake Ngami, and being frustrated in his 
derires to push ftnrther, and visit Sebituane, the great Makololo 
chief, he r^umed to Koloheng; and. soon after *made another 
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expedition, in -which SebituiBie came to meet him. .An interesting 
account of this remarkable chidf is given ; and Livingstcme then 
commences the narrative of his last and longest exp^itiou with 
a view of finding some healthy district which might servje as a 
centre of civilization, and open a path to either the west or east 
coast from the interior. He sent his family to England, pfOm.ising 
to rejoin them in two years. Eivc years elapsed before he saw 
them again, during which lie saw and ondared enough to furnish 
a whole tiibe with adventures for a life. This journey extended , 
from the southern extremity of the continent to St. Paul do 
Loanda, the capital of Angola, on the west coast, and thence 
across South Central Africa in an oblique direction to ?lilimane 
in Eastern Africa. He thus describes the usual routine of the 
journey : — 

“We get up a little before five in the mbming ; it is then boginniug 
to dawn. While I am dressing, coffee is made ; and, having filled my 
pannikin, the remainder is handed to my companions, who eagerly 
partake of the refreshing beverage. The seryiuits are busy loading 
the canoes, while the principal men are sipping the coffee, and, that 
being soon over, we emba^. The next two hours are the most 
pleasant part of the day’s sail. The men paddle awsiy most vigorously ; 
th(* Parotse, l^eing a tribe of boatmen, have large, deoply^developod 
cliests and shoulders, with iudil^reat lower extremities^ They often 
engage in loud scolding of each^ other, in order to reljevS the tedium . 
of their work. About cloven we land, and eat any meat which may 
have remained from the previous evening meal, or a biscuit with honey, 
and drink water. 

“ After an hour’s rest we again embark and cower under an uipbrella. 
The heat is oppressive, and, being weak from tlie last attack of fever, I 
cannot land, and keep the camp supplied with fiesh. The nreu, being 
fjuitc uiujovored in the sun, perspire profusely, and in the afternoon 
begin to stop, as if waiting for the canoes which have been left behind. 
Sometimes we roach a sleeping-place two hours before sunset, and, all 
being troubled with languor, we gladly remain for the night. Coffee 
again, and a biscuit, or a piece of coarse bread made of maize meal, or 
tliat of the native corn, make up the bill/)f fare for the evening, unless 
wo have been fortunate enough to kill something, when wc l>oil a pot- 
ful of fiesh. This is done by cutting it up into long strip? and pouring 
in water till it is covered. When that is boiled dry, the meat is con- 
sidered ready Before leaving tlie villages entirely, we may 

glance at pur way of spending the nights. As soon as we land, some 
of the men cut a little grass for my bed, while Mashauana plants the 
poles of the little tent. These are* used Jjy day for carrying burdens, 
for the Barotse fashion is exactly like that of the natives of India, 
only the burden is fastened near the ends of the pole, and hot sus- 
pended by long cords. The bed k made,' and boxes ranged on each 
side of it, and then the tent pitched over all. Four er five feet in, 
front of my lent is placed the prineipal or kotla fire, the wood for 
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whiph must be collected by tHeVmjau wto copies the post of lierald, 
end t^kes es his perquisite the heede/j^ ell the oxen slaughtered, and 
)6f all the game too. Each peri^u %e atation he is to occupy, 

reference to the post of honour at the fire in front of the door of the 
'ient. “I'h© two Idakololo occupy my right and left, Ipth in eating 
and sle^^ing, as long as the journey lasts. But Hashauana, my head 
boatman, m^es his bed at the door of the tent aa soon as I retire^ 
The irOat, divided into small companies according to their tribes, make 
sheds all round the fire, leaving a horseshoe-shaped space in front suf- 
ficient for the cattle to stand in. The fire gives confidence to the 
oxen, so the men are always careful to keep them in sight of it. The 
sheds are formed by planting two stout forked poles in an inclined 
•direction, and placing another over these in a horizontal position. A 
number of branches are then*stuck in the ground in the direction to 
which the poles are inclined, the twks drawn down to the horizontal 
pole and tied with strips of bark. Long grass is then laid over the 
branches in sufficient quantity to draw off the rain, and we have sheds 
open to the fire in front, but secure from beasts behind. In less than 
an hour we were usually all under cover. We never lacked abundance 
of grass during the whole joumer. It 'is a picturesque sight at night, 
when the clear bright moon of ^ese climates glances on the sleeping 
forms around, to look out upon the attitudes of profound repose both 
men and beasts assume. There being no danger from wild animals in 
such a night, the fires are allowed almost to go out; and as there is no 
fear of hungfy dogs coming over sleepers and devouring the food, or 
quietly eating^ up the poor fellows* Jblankets, which at best were but 
greasy skins, which sometimes happened in the villages, the picture 
was one of perfect peace.” — ^pp. 243, 241i — 250, 251. 

It would be impossible within our limits to give anything but 
the meagrost outline of this great expedition, and as the volume 
contaii^ on dmost every page information both interesting in 
itself, and easy of separation, for our reader’s benefit we shall 
group together, according to subjects, such passages as may liclp 
the reader to some understanding of the races and animals of 
Africa. 

And first of the people. His picture of the moral no less tlian 
the physical aspect of^thg various tribes is very different from 
what we had been led io expect. Some are warlike and marauding, 
others peaceful and agricultural, but all ore unequivocally en* 
dowed with the same faculties and tendencies, and in the same 
degree, as Europeans. In intelligence they certainly equal that 
, of any race known to us, if, instead of , allowing our conceptions 
of the race to be exaggerated by the eminence of a few individuals, 
and by the immense superiority which an accumulated store of 
teaditional knowledge giv# even to; the mediocre, we measure the 
intelligence of the race by that which is exhibited among the 
uncultivated masses. In virtue, they seem like the rest of the 
world, of a mingled yam, good and evil, generosity and egoism. 
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At tin^ Livingstone %k% to record oases of ferb&ity;, sel^huess, 
low cunning, and heeftiess indigence ; btil hejbeis ftldo oases of 
noble impulse, difeintoerted"|jenerosity, brave demotion, and un- 
shaken attachment . He is by no means dispose to idealise the, 
negroes, but 'bis sagacity, truthfulness, and abundant experience 
enable him to detect and to present the character of these in 
a very different light from that in which ' have hithe^o feeeti 
presented. Nor does he even accept ^ti^^prdinary phyi»ioal 
description as accurate. With every disposition to pay du6i 
deference to the opinions of ethnologists, he feels himself unablo 
to believe that the exaggerated features usually ]^ut forth as those 
of the typical negro characterize the inmon^ of any nation of 
South Central Africa. “ The monuments of tine ancient Egyptians 
seem to me to embody the ideal of the inhabitants of Londa 
better than the figures of any work of ethnology I have met 
with.’* Wliat he says on the colour and diale^of the varioua 
races is worth noting : — 

“The people who inhabit the central region are not all quite black 
in colour. Many incline to that of bronze, and others are as light in 
hue as the Bushmen ; who, it may be remembered, afford a prool* that 
heat alone does not cause blackness, hut that heat and moisture com« 
bimd, do very materially deepen the colour. Wherever we find people 
wh(» have continued for ages in a hot ' humid district, tbejr are deep 
black, hut to this apparent law there are exceptions, caused by the 
migrations of both tribes, and individuals ; the Makololo for instance, 
among the tribes of the humid central basin,’* appear of a sickly sallow 
hue, when compared with the aboriginal inhabitants ; the Batoka also, 
who lived in an elevated region, are, when seen in company with the 
Batoka of the rivers, so much lighter in colour, they might be taken 
for another tribe; but their langu^e, and the very marked custom* of 
knocking out the upper front teeth, leave no room for doubt that they 
are one people. 

“ Apart from the influences of elevation, heat, humidity, and degra- 
dation, I have imagined that the lighter and darker colours observed 
in the native population, run in five longitudinal bands along the 
southern portion of the continent. Those on the seaboard of both 
the east and west are very dark ; then two bands of lighter colour lie 
about three hundred miles from each coast, of which the westerly one, ^ 
bending round, embraces the Kalahari Desert andBechuana countries; 
and then the central basin is very dark again. This opinion not. 
given with any degree of poSitiveness. It is stated just as it struck, 
my mind in passing across the country, and if incorrect, it is sin^lar 
that the dialects spoken hy the different tribes, have arranged them- 
selves in a fashion which seems to indicate migration^aiong the lines of 
colour. The dialects spoken in the extreme south, whether Hottentot 
or Caffirc, bear a close affinity to those of the tribes living immediately 
on them nortli|iru bordeiij : one glides into the oth|ir, and their affinities 
are so easily detected, that they are at once recognised to be cognate* 
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If of eactrem^'^ politic are compared, as that <it the Oaffrea 

fM>6$ aeaf it is more difficult to recognise the 

^bieh ‘is re^; ^ the dialects belong to but two 

famiHes of.];^gii^i;es>, Bxamii^ of the roots of the words of the 
dialects, arrtmgea in 'geograpM order, shows that they merge into 
eaieh -othw; there is not nearly so much difference between the 
extfcinewof ea^ and w^ as between those of north and south; the 
diafect sfeO[i»n at closely that in Angola.’* — pp. 

iShey are superstitious, of course, and the northern tribes have 
sanj^inarjr sup^stitiohs. But dltbimghihey have ce^n funeral 
rites, and Tague ideas of a future state, not intelligible because 
not yet formulated in any doctrine, they seem to have nothing 
like a adPus. They have rafn*doctors, and diviners, but no 
priests. When Livingstone upbraided a chief for selling and 
killing men, and^usked him if he did not know he would be 
judged iu company with those he destroyed by a Lord who is no 
respecter of persons ? he replied, We do not go up to God, as 
you do ; we are put into the ground,” Nor could Livingstone 
ascertain that even those who have a distinct perception of the 
continued existence of departed spirits had any notion of heaven ; 
** they appear to imagine the souls to be always near the place 
of sepulture/* ' - , 

On the Eimbesi, the tribes seem to have a distinct idea of the 
souls continued existence, and visit the graves of departed rela- 
tives, bringing food, be^, &c,, as offerings. They also believe in 
a Supreme Being, the Maker and Governor of all things, to whom 
they make sacrifices aftser deliverance from any danger. When 
undergoing the ordeal, they hold up their hands to heaven as if 
appealing to God to assert their innocence. Apropos of tliis trial 
by ordeal, which if is curious to meet with among these savages, 
Livingstone gives the following statement : — 

** When a man suspects that any of his wives have bewitched him, 
lie sends for the witch-doctor, and all the wives go forth into the field, 
and remain fasting till that person has made an infusion of the plant. 
They all drink it, eacli one holding up her hand to heaven in attesta- 
tion of her innocency. Those who vomit it are considered innocent, 
ti^hile those whom it purges are pronounced guilty, and put to death 
by burning. The inhocent return to their homes, and slaughter a 
cock as a thank-oaring to their guardian J^its. The practice of ordeal 
is common among all the' negro nations north of the Zambesi. This 
summary procedure -excite^my surprise; for my intercourse with the 
natives' here led md to believe that the women were held in so 
mubh estimation that the men would not dare to get rid of them thus. 
B^ut the explanation I received wa# this. Tim slightest imputation 
makes ihem eagerly desire the t^j they a^ oonscious of h^ig inno- 
"ccnt, and have the fullest faith in the inuavi detecting the gmlty alone ; 
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lieuce tli^y go willingly, and even eagerly, to it. vWli^a in! 

Angolas a halfcieaste was pointed out to mOi wj^ is oi© , , o? tke^most 
successful merchants in that country ; and the nlOther of this , gentle* 
man, who was perfectly free, went, of her . own 
from Ambaoa to*Oassange, to be killed by the or^W*, her. rm 
making no obketion.^ . The same custom prevails aa^ng the. ^acotse^ 
Bashubia, and Baioka, but with slight varlatiM^C The Barots^,. for. 
instance, the medicine down the throat|^®;€ock or a, dog, ajid 
judge of the innocence or guilt of the person accord^ the 

vomiting or purging of the animal. I happened 4d mention to ihjr 
own men the water-test for witches formerly ia use in Scotland : ; the 
stipposed witch, being hound hand and foot, was thrown into a pond t 
if she floated, she was considered guilty, taken out, and burned j huh 
if she sank and was drowned, she was prmi<^need innocent. The ; 
wisdom of my ancestors excited as much wendjer in their minds, as 
their custom did in mine.”— pp. 621, €^. 

It is very noto- worthy, especially for tho^ who maintain that 
morality must neoessai^y be dependent on religion,' and that 
unless men believe themselves, to be under the eye of God, and 
under the feat of hell, they will never subdue .thek native ten* 
denoies to evil, that all these tribes have not only som^ of the. 
highest moral qualities, but also the most jeklous desire to be* 
always justified in their acts. The warlike Makplolo were ^ways 
restrained from violence by the consideration that the guilt would 
be on their side if they began the strife/ ‘^This,'* say^Living- 
stone, ” is a favourite mode of expression tbroughou^ the whole 
coimtry. All arc anxious to give explanation of any acts they 
have performed, and conclude the narration with * 1 have no 
guilt, or hlamo ‘ They have the guilt.’ I could never be poijttivo . 
wliotlior the idea in their minds is guilt in tlie sight of the Deity, 
or of mankind only." One chief is always anxious to have liiS 
conduct explained to any other chief ; and it was pui^ly owing to 
this fixed idea of right that Livingstone was enabled to pass 
through countries of hostile tribes, with a party of the very men 
who had destroyed villages and .massacred inhabitants, but who 
now came on no hostile intent, and would not allow a quatrel to 
be fastened on them. 

The Makololo who accompanied him to Loanda were in eosta-- 
sies of wonderment at the marvels of the white men’s houses, 
sliixjs, and all the accessories of civilization, but they seem to 
have been loss impressed by the religious ceremonies : — 

** bn the 15th there was a procession and service of the mass in the . 
cathedral; and wishing to. show my men a* place of wprshu), 1 toPk 
them to the church which now serves as the chief oie of the See .of 
Angola and , Congo. There is an impression on that a 

gorgeous ritual is better calculated to ius^re devpt|iM^t fee|ings tkati 
the simple forms of the Brotes^^^orshij.^ the frequent. 
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gentiflexiom, «bibngdn^ of positions^ burning of incense, with the 
priests’ backs tiirhed ^ the, people, the laughing, talking^ and manil&st 
irreverence ot the siiigers, with firing of guns, &c., did not convey to 
th^ minds of iny ihm the idea of ^oiration. I overheard them, in 
talking to other, remark that * tliey had leeu jbhe white men 
charming, im& demons ;* a phrase identical with one they had used 
when seeing the heating drums before their idols.*’— p. 392. 

■ Vj 'it 

Polypmy is of o^nrse universal. The notions of the con- 
jugal relation are very curious, and we know not what Europeans 
will say iq the following glimpse of injured husbands and their 
feelings. On returning from the expedition to Loanda — 

“ My men were exceedingly delighted with the cordial reception we 
met with everywhere ; but a source of annoyance was found wliere it 
was not expected. Many of their wiv^ had married other men during 
Our two years’ absence. Mashauana’s wife, who had borne him two 
children, was among the number. He wished to appear not to feel it 
much, saying, ‘ Why, wives are as plentiful as grass, and I can get 
another: she may go;* but he would add, ‘If I had .that fellow, I 
would open his ears for him.’. As most of them had more wives than 
one, I tried to console them by saying that they had still more than I 
had, and that they had enough yet ; but they felt the reflection to be 
galling, that while they were another had been devouring their 

com. Some of their wives came with very young infants in their arms. 
This excited no discontent ; and for some, 1 had to speak to the chief, 
to order the men, who had married the only wives some of my com- 
panions over had, to restore them.” — ^p. 496. 

The marriage and funeral ceremonies are thus described : — 

“ The chief recreations of the natives of Angola are marriages and 
funerals. When a young woman is about to be married, she is placed 
in a hut alone and anointed with various unguents, and many incan- 
tations are enaployed, in order to secure good fortune and fruitfulness. 
Here, as dmdst everywhere in the south, the height of good fortune 
is to bear sons. They often leave a husband altogether, if they have 
daughters only. In their dances, when any one may wish to deride 
another, in the accompanying song a line is introduced, ‘ So and so has 
ho chili^en, and . never will get any.* She feels the insult so keenly, 
that it is not uncommon for her to rush away and commit suicide. 
After some days, the bride elect is taken to another hut, and adorned 
with all the richest clothii^ and ornaments that the relatives , can 
either lend or borrow. She is then placed in a public situation, aduled 
as a lady, and precis made by all her acquaintances are placed around 
her. After this she is t^^en to the residence of her husband, where 
she has a hut for, herself, and becomes one of several wives, for poly- 
gamy is general. Dancing, feasting, and drinking on such occasions 
are prolonged for several days. In case of separation, the Woman 
returns tbJier father’s family, and the husband receives back wliat he 
gave for her. Tn nearly all cases a man gives a price for the wife, and, 
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in Mtuel of iOt!d«tix)e(i, fS much as CO^, is tbe' tnm^- 

trf %e 'beicle,.^,'^i('''iR ouo of the'' cvfla ^ ' 
■retnettfc' ■•■ -‘v . (s'*.; ' • ■ .' ' •" 

.oja <M(f:^Mthe body ie^kept « 

grand. cceeouii^ «f both sexes, mth' 

debaucbeij, ke^ up with fbssting. Sea., wB 

relatives. Th^ gtwt.smhitioft 

give Aieuds an expwsive fimeSr4. . tb 

sell a pi|f, he raplies, ‘ 1 am keeping it i» demih. .ol'anjf of 

my friends.’ A pig is usnally slanghte^ iuid diiten ^ ,%it dfty of 
the o^monies, and its head thrown iito tho nearestlTOBSft'^r liver. 
A native will sometimes appear intoxicated 'Otij^thoae ocfcasioiiS, and, if 
blamed for his intemperance, wiB reply, dmtdV 

as if he thonght it a snffioient justificatioh.^. elii^Bea of^fhneoi^ 
are so heavy, that often years elapse hcfbid .ihoif dandefrt^.tlie^ 

■pp. 412,413,. ,: ■ --i- .4.4: r . \,.4 .'4y'' 

This rMninds us of draniktis^ wtio, oh, jiMtbldl fiskiA^ hiin 
why the public had seen none of We blood a*td tbmi^ of !ete> 
replied, “ Oh, I’m oomfortablo how ; my ptoth^-s d^d^"’ ; ' ’ 

Apropos of mothers ‘we learn :— ^ ’ , , V,-. a ’ . / 

All the hC^aldta children oleave to the mother m casts of sopara* 
tiou, or removal from one part of the. emm^ to another,. This love 
for mothers does not argue -superior moraUty in ,oth^ ret^eots, or 
else Intemese has forgotten any-injuncUons his mammft •may have 
given him not to tell lies. The rei^ct, however, wi^. which he 
spoke of her, was quite characteristic m his race. . The ]l^ohuanas, on 
the contrary, care nothing for their mothers, but cling to their fibers, 
especially if they have any expectation of becoming- hemt td their 
cattle. Our BaWaiii guide to the lake, Bachen, told mo, t^ his 
mother lived in the conntiy of Sebitoanc, but, though .a .gpod, 
citnon of the Bochuanas,'* he laugh^ aiii' the idea qf going ,80 
from the Bake Ngamito the.Chobe, merely for thB punKxm,^.of 'sqeui|^: 
her. Had he been one of the ‘^evejr would , have pwtsd 

from her,>’-^p, 809. '' 'VV 

„ Andersaott in hiswoidc ost ‘‘ Lake Ngami," does not .^ve so 
favourable u piotare .of the m^raVehmraotm pf the taibes he 
.visited {■ yet he describes the Ovambo as a petfecily honest faoii, 
which appears to r^aa^ theft with hortor, and. to punish it,Wtth' 
dea^, ;i*Wj{hoat permission the haitiy^ 'w<|h^d hot, eri^ 

\ we eonld leave our camp, fijeo frmia the 

■hWifikm of ■,bein§.'nJufadered.";'‘’',As'‘,a' 

'.ifelafes tfaat scme'of' hi's’»0!vyan:^-lhfr a^ J&'w 
■ on ;,dej'attita'|,- j;et wfe'. wei:e.;aoiiii%^^^^^ 
seiigi^ tC''a'very/i&0!ii(9ia«a!l^ 
country, add the, oflpplea and .aged 
people ore, very 

: . Besides theb3[Oral.oh(miMd<eim^#emikdynHih 

[Vol. LXIX, No. oil?^.^Naw.^^&Mi Vet 'XtH.i-No.' h‘ '-t • ' 0 \ , 
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lhiii3bivfaagstOB«'*5&idy eince iaring We long ronidenco among tUc 
fibctittonas $aW a mim ^ferike tmolher^ except tdien armed ; and 
tlie religioae trothfiiluesd of the Makololo is indicated in their 
trials'!;-— * 

*^lSo k admiaiafliiei^sd bni ooeasknallyf when a statemont i& 
questdotfea^ a s&m iwiU %ay, ^By my latiber/ or ^ By the chief, it is 
80/ Their irothl'^^ mong each ol^r ig quite remarkable ; hut 
their system of is such that Europeans are not m a 

position to realize it readily, A poor anoa wiU say, in his defence 
against a rioh one, *1 am astonishad to hear a man so groat as he 
mako a false aocuaation;* as iflilie ofEence of klsehood were felt to 
be one against the sooieiy which the individual r^erred to had the 
gfoatest interest in upholding /* — ^ ISt. 

Although a miafrionary, and a man pious as well os benovolonl, 
l)r. Livingstone has none of the missionary delusion that savages 
will welcom© the Gospel, and be convefto(||,by eloquent preacliing. 
That they need the taaching of Christians, ho fervently betieves ) 
but ho is* too sagacious and too 'candid to believe that this 
leaching will ever eflfoct anything worthy of the labour, unless 
the tribes ace pmpored by some civilization ; and the basis of 
oivilissation he sees to be commerce. Unhappily, commerce is jn 
the most rudimentary condition, and the means of commerco are 
scanty. The iirst step is to find pathways to the coast. The 
secof^ will to establish a currency. At present the universal 
system is one of barter, a system to which some fanciful theorists 
dnrii^g 1846 wished to reduce European commerce. If iho 
reader happen to remember Lc am Id/^es, that gigantic 
buffoonery of the Palais Koyai Tiieatre, in which Proudhon nn<} 
tha iihre ^change were ridiculed, be will laugh once more as 
mi^ory recalls the ludicrous figure of Eavel, after having his 
hair cut, presenting the coiffeur with a crocodile as payment, 
auhlimoly asking for the “ change !*’ This is somewhat the state 
of things in Aftioa, Dr. Barth, in his ** Travels in Central 
Africa/' describes, in several passages, the fatigue and vexation 
of m^keting, even in the capitals. 7 ou wish to buy com ; if 
you have pply dollars yon must first buy shells with them ; with 
the shells you may buy shirts ; and after a good deal of baitcriiig, 
you may exchange J^tcc shirts for corn. The fatigue to be 
undergone in the tomket/' says Dr. Barth, **is such thaW have 
often seen my serrants f0xm in a state of the utmost exhauslfcon." 
Unhappily, your shirts sp only exchangeable in some districts ; 
and Dr. Barth thus deserribss ms diffiouty 

^ ^In order to employ my Udstire time, I took a walk to Bdgori, the 
tillage above mentioSed, it bring merket.day: and X was glad, (>on- 
ridenng the fittfe rivfiisation whirix is to be mrt with to these regions, 
tq find a good deal of traffic going on to the maxkst. There were 
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alwnit twenty cattle, between ehe^ Mftfl 41*4 

about a do»e» aeses to be sold ; there were, wenMwl 4 WW aasort- 
ment 6t blaok and wbito tobes, a em|pl|y of mirier ^ and 

honey, beridea millet, boaiis, and grouad^ute ; the Mfcej^ 
wore very pteutiful, md boro ample testdiiaomy ijp the ftot^tbat in , 
these regions, al^o, this valuable article of ^muiolH3e|peh |;r04t 
quantities, and forms a considerable eff the uati'^ ; 

but as for cotton, the supply was rather InijjlSM^ ' 

The staple commodity of the market wore^ iSbeS, half-tobts, and " 
single strips of cotton, or fdrda, about thrad inches wi^, at^d from 
throe to four dra in length. Unfortunately, I was dettitnte of this 
kind of money, the iieople rdectiuff with contempt those miswsble,^ 
little shirts, or ddra, which I had mought with tneA^mlMrnijli; so * 
that, notwithstanding the good supply of the market, I mi^t Mve 
remained unprovided. I however succeeded in buying a few larda for 
i^ome needles, paying four needles for each fiirda* I bought also a 
little butter for some beads.” — Vol. iii. pp. 884,3^6. 

Even among those tribes which have so far appro3:imatod to 
money as to have a fixed standard, in oowrte shells, the operation , 
of counting is described by Barth an very todious in Central 
Africa, where the cowries are not fastened together in strings of 
one lumdred each, as in some regions near the coast, but arc' 
separate, and must be counted one by one. Even those saekH 
umdo of* rushes containing twenty tbeusimd sheila ‘each, which 
are pa<’k(‘d up by the governors of the towns, will t4>t be received 
without counting the shelln one by one. When to iheae diffl- 
cnltiob wo add the extreme ignorance of the people ol anything 
like value, it will be seen that commerce is as yet btit in jet fudi- 
mentary condition. Such explorations aa those of Livingatphe 
and Barth, however, by pointing out the available paths by which; 
the various countries may be roaohed with safety, and gtwds^ 
transported with profit, will ere long introduce aotive tradiai intn : 
these districts, and with trade the rest will fallow. 

Tlic government of those tribes is putriarohal. The chief is 
father of Iiis people* They hniid ’their huts around his, and his„ 
iinportiinco igereases with the* nutnlfur of these hut«.^ Hence ^ 
children are looked upon as bleRsings, and largo families mean^^, 
greater wealth and importance. Near the centre of each oircte 
huts there is a spot called the ** kotla,*' which has a fire-plaoe,',;, 
and serves the purpose of forum and cafo : it is hetc pia|lie 
work, sit, eat, and gossip. The poor man attoohea hitoSelf to 
the kotla*' of a rich man, md is conridered aa a chili by the 
latter. An under-ehief has a number of thete oirclas rMnu his, . 
and the collection of ** kotlas” around thq in tfee Ofenire 

of the whole which belongs to the priimipciJ 4aief, conStWitdas the 
town. The qjirolo of huts immediately moated the '' Stotla** of the 
cliief belongs to his viires and bis blood^'ralatfams. }Se ottaobes;^ 
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the under^'chi^fe to Wm by marrying tlioir daughters or induf ing 
bis broilers to tnarry them. 

almost everywhere luxuriant in vegetation, and 
in animals of *ajl hinds, not mways the most agreeable to man. 
Not to speak of seipents, scoiTpions, and the destructive tseiae — a 
fly which kills all cattle, and of which Livingstone gives sevdal 
interesting details — there arc two toe-eating insects whose acquaint 
anee one would respectfully decline. The first of those is the 
tampan y a kind of tick, which Livingstone describes as belecling 
the inner parts of the toe or finger for the inflhdiou of its bite ; 
in siise it ranges from a jnn h head to n pea, and is common in aJl 
the native huts in Ambacu. It* sucks the blood until quite bill, 
and is then of a dark-bluo colour, and its skin is bu tuugli and 
yielding that no ainoiml of squeezing with the fingers will burst 
it. The eflects of its bito are a tingling sensation of mingled 
pam and itching, wliich coimnonces aseending the limb until Oic 
jioison reaches tlie abdomen, wlicre it eanbes 'viohuil voinilinir and 
purging ; whore thebe efle<‘ts do not follow, fever b(*ts in. and 
sometimes death is the conbequenco. The *«eoond inw < I is 
described by Dr. Ibirth a tick which takes up its abode an Hit* 
little toe, and eats it gradually Away, beginning at tlie joint, *-o 
that the limb has tho apjicarance uf being tied up with a thread. 
Hearcely one man in ten has more tliun four toes in tlic dishirts 
w hen‘ iliiR in*‘rt appears. 

We do not mention lions, hecause, although they are very 
niimcrouB, Livingsteme Hpeakswith contempt ol any danger Irom 
them., i.H only when thej are wounded, or in the last exas- 
peration of hunger that they attack men. So also tho lordly 
eh‘|)hani, the unwieldy rhinoccTos, tlie stupid but unpetuous 
huflalo, and the timid hippojmtamus, run away heforc man, jukI 
arc only terrible when wounded, or w^hen their jomig are niemu ed 
Jiimibt be a grand sight to look upon a broad plain on wlueh 
Mibt hei^ls ol elephant^?, bntialos, elands, and nnbdopos me (|’n< tly 
feeding; and it ib piteoii'^ to think how these noble en^atures arc* 
gradually vanibhing from the face of tho earili, as li|eiii‘nis uu- lu- 
iiodiioed among the savages. To those wlio are int(*rcs1(*d jn 
tbese animals, T)r. Ijvingstones pages will bo found full of 
delightful matter; and we fool some cmbarrassmenl in clioosing 
(‘xtwiets, «o numerous are the passages which invite us. What 
he says of tho horso-sickneas {peripncvmotda) , which uuiders it 
difficult to keep horses a^ywdiero between 20® and 27® H. during 
December and April, is noticeable, although his coiudusion may 
he qucbtioned It is only during the winter (which beginn m 
April), that liorsos cun bo'^preBerved, and them is danger of tlnur 
all jicnsbing before December. This disease is aljinost always ; 
iatal, though one attack, if survived, prevents the oc(*urrtnce 
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i)f a ttcoond. Ofttfcla arc also subject to it, but in u Ip^s doigrotV 
and at intervals of some years* , ' ^ 

“ When tlic flesh of anraials that have died of this catuii, 

ii causes a nuuiguant caifcnicle ; which, when it appears over any im^ 
portant organ, proves rapidly fatal. It is taore e^ceially dangoin^us 
(,‘vor the pit of the stomach. The offeotfiji of the poison had been 
(experienced by missionaries who had eaten properly cooked food, the 
11(»»h of shocj) really hut not visibly alfooted with the ditease. Tlio 
Virus in the flesh of the animal is destroyed neither by boiling nor 
roasting, nds fact, of which we have liad innumerable exainpli's, 
.shows tlie superiority of experiments on a largo scale to those of aouto 
and iiMo physiologists and chemists in the laboratory , for a well-known. 
phy'>iciau of Paris, after careful iiivestigaiiou, consiaerod that tlic virus 
in such cases was coinplctc^ly neutralized by boiling.’* — ^p. 102. 

The laet li(»rc brought forward is assuredly of great importance, 
but Dr. la\ingstoue seems to us hasty in concluding from it thal 
the ('xpoviments of physiologists are untrustworthy: Ikujhuhc* 
althougli this particular viwis may poison those wh<j eat fl(*Hh 
taiuled with it, nothing can bo better established than Iho fact 
lhal many other kinds of poisoned meat arc innocuous, no/, uh 
he implioH, because roasting or boiling destroys the virus, hut 
b^H'rtuse llie mucous immibrano of the stomach will not absorb it. 
I f orses that have di(‘(l ot the glanders” have been frea^outly i‘aten 
with pevhn^t impunity. And those savages who kill their game 
wutli poi^om*d arrows, <‘ai the poisoned game without ever Butter- 
ing from it. 'nic reason is simply tliis : the very poison which, 
wlieu injecU'd or ahsorhed into the blood, produces death, may 
be swallowed oi injected into tbe intestinal canal with impunity ; 
it is not absorbed from the stomach, and jmsses away hannlosH> 

Dr. Livinghtonc e<flls altmition to the dislike of springhiK^ks 
and cattle lor tall gross, wliich seems to fill them with a vague 
t(*rror. When oxen are taken into a country of high grass, 
lhc 7 are mnehtuoro ready to be startled ; their sense of danger is 
increased by the increased power of concealment afforded to an 
(uiemy by such a cover; and they wiU often start off in terror at 
till* ilbdclined outlines of each other.” The springbuck, possess- 
ing this feeling in an intense degree, bec'omcs uneasy as tuo grass 
grows tallr»r, and the liakalahari tribes take advantage of it, and 
burn away large j)atcliOH of grass to form spots for the spi^ng*' 
bucks to nmgo over. 

Th(^ following will bo especially interesting to physiologists--* 
and mothers ^ 

I have examined several oases in wliich a grandmother has token 
upon lu^rself to suckle a grandchild. Masina of Kurutnaa hod no 


* Tlic reacloi' may see this subject treated in deioil by Claude Bernard. 
legons snt Ie$ des Tonques. Paris. 1867. 
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chilAi^cn after the 1 ) 0 * 1 % of her daughter Shia, atid had no milk after 
♦ Sina was leaned, an otqiat V?hich usitally is defoiTod till the child is two 
oir three years old, Sina married when she vs as seventeen or eighteen, 
and hm! twins ; Mosiita, after at least fifloen years* interval wnce slie 
last suckled a ohild, took possession of oiiet/^^iliem, apjflicd it to her 
breast, ainl milk flowed, so that fche was able to narso the child en- 
tin^ly. Masina was at tliis time ai least forty years of age. I have 
witnessed several other cases analogous to lhi«. A grandmother of 
forty, or even less, for they become withered at an early ag(', when 
loft at home with a young cliild, applies it to Iut owti feliriv<‘lh>(J bn*ast, 
ami milk soon follows, in some case's, as that of Ma-l)OiT;o^ing, the 
chief wife of Mahure, who was al)out thirty-live years of age, the child 
was not entirely depcmdcnit ou the grandmother’s breaA.t, the mother 
siH Ivied ii too. I had witnessed the productioii of milk so freij[m*utly 
1)} tlie simple a]>]‘licaiion of the lips of the child, that 1 WiiSTtot tliero- 
fbro ffui^Whcd when told by the F*ortugnese in Kastern Africa of a 
native doctor who, by appljinga jmultice of the pounded larvje of 
hornt Is to the breast of a woman, auh>cl by the attempts of th<* child, 
could bring bock the milk» Is it not * possible that the storv m the 
‘Cloud of Witnesses,* of a man, dmingthe time of peiscculion in 
Scotland, putting iiib child to lus own ]>reast, and finding, \u the 
aslonislunebt of the whole country, that milk followed the act, maj 
have been literally true? It wai> regarded and is (|uot(d us a mir<wl( , 
but tlio feelings of the father towards the child of a luuulered 
mother muart'havo hern as nearly as po'^siblo analogous to ilie malenuil 
feelmgi ^ auatomihtb declare the striuturo of hotli male and 
female breasts to bo identical, there not physically iniposrihle 
in the alleged result. The illustrious Jiaron Humboldt <]Uo1cs an 
instance of a male breast yielding milk ; and though I an) noi con- 
scious of being over-credulous, the strange insiames 1 have cK«mnii<d 
in the opposite sex make me believe that there is no error in that 
philosoplicr’s statemeiil.”-*-pp. 126, 127. " 

The mysteiy of tlio ant«i la ono whicdi baflles all philosophy. 
Those persons who ai*e content to accept a pb?Ms(» in lieu of an 
explanation find no JiiBculty in uccountuig t<fc tin* inarvclB 
exhibited by those insects; they call the nets ** instjuotive/ and 
discussion is closed. But' those who do not see that any light 
wliatevor radiates from such a phiase, and who want to detect the 
organ which performs each function, must feel tlnansi Ives at 
a complete standstill after examining thi‘ tiny nervous thread 
wit% its knotb, in the body of the ant, and then reading any of the 
observations of the nnl’s habilsandpiocedure, mich, lor instance, 
as the following accotrat of the black soldier-ants, returning from 
their marauding cxpeditioii: — 

“ Tlicse r have often noticed before in different parts of the country ; 
and as we had even at Kolobcng an opportunity of observing their 
habits, I may give a short account of them here. They are blacky 
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witli a sliglit tinge of groy, about half an inch in lengthy and ott the 
lioe of ijfiaroh ap^ar throe or four abreast ; when diafcurbo^ they utter 
a distinct hisaing or chirping sound. They follow a few leaditra^ "wko 
tjifwoT carry anything, and they seem to bo guided by a seiSnt Jeft on 
1h(» path by the leaders ; ior happening onoo to throw the watar from 
in> basin behind a bush where t was dressing, it lighted on the path 
hy which a regiment had passed bef(H*0 I began my toilette, ahd when 
they returned they wore totally at a loss to find the way homo, thougfj 
they eoutimiod seai^elung for it nearly haif^an-hour. It was found 
only by one making a long circuit round the wetted »|^, The scent 
may have imli/^ated also, the jiroprioty of their going in one direeii»>»i 
only, if a handful of eartli is thrown on the path, at the middle <>f 
tJje regiment, either on its way home or abroad, those behind it are 
eorn])lotely at a loss as to their further j>rogre8B. Whatever it may 
be that guides them, they seem only to know that they are not io 
ref urn, for they oomt) up to the hundiiil of earth, but will not tross it, 
tliough not a quarter of jiu inch high, Tlu‘y wheel round and. regain 
their path again, but never think of retreating to the nest, or to the 
]>lace whore they have been stealing. Alter a quarter of an Imur's 
eonfusion and liissing, one may make a circuit of a foot round the 
earth, and soon all follow in that roundabout way. Whan on their 
way t<) attack the abode of the wliitf^ ants, the latter may bO observed 
rusliiug about lu a state of great perturbation. The black loaders, 
diHtinguifahed from the rest by their greater size, especially in the 
ri'giou of the sting, then wijLzt' the white ants one by |intf iiitUot a 
sting, which to inject a portion of fiuid similar in elleet to 

chlorofonn, as it renders them insensible but not dead, sn.d only able 
io move one or two front leg^. As tbo leaders toss thorn on one side, 
the rank and file seize them and carry thorn ofT. 

One momiug I saw a party going forth on what has been sup- 
posed to l>e a sbive-lmnting ez^xHlition. They came to a stick, which, 
being cncloseci in a wliiti»-aiit gallery, T know couWued numbeis' of 
this insect ; but J mv& surprised to see the Idack soldiers passing with- 
out touching it. I lifted up the stack and broke a portion of the 
galler^^, and then laid it across the jiath in the middle of tin- )>lack 
regiment. The white iwits, when uncovered, scampered about with 
great cei^ity, hiding themselves under the leaves, but attracted little 
attention from the black muraudors, till one of the leadm’S caught 
them, and applying his stiiiig, laid them in an instant on one side in a 
state of coma; the oth<*rs then promptly seized them and rushed Oifi* 
On firj,t observing these marauding insects at Kolobong, 1 had the 
idea, iinbibe<t from a work of no less authority than Bronoghiw^’s 
Paley, th^t they seized tU<* white ants in order to make them ; 
but having rescued a number of captives, I placed them asida, and 
found that they never roeovei*ed from the state of insensibility into 
which they had been thrown by the leaders. I aujoposed then that 
the insensibility had been caused by the soldiers hotam)^ the necks of 
the' white ants too tightly with their mandible«^ m that is way 
they seize them 5 but the pupae which I took from tbfS soldier 
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antfi, tboWh placed in a feyoum})Je ito never became de- 

ydoj^. In addition to ;^is, if !any one examines the orifice by 
the black ant enters lits barracks, he will always find a little 
6eap of bard heads and legs of the white ants, showing that these 
black ruffians are a grade lower than slave-stealers, , being actually 
canuibak. Elsewhere, I have, seen a body of them removing their 
eggs from a place in which they were likely to- be flooded by the 
rains; I calculated their numbers to be twelve hundred and sixty ; they 
carried their eggs a certain distance, then laid them down, when, 
others took them and carried them further on. Every ant in the 
, colony seemed to be employed in this laborious occupation, yet there 
was not e, white slave-ant among them. One cold morning, I observed 
a band of another species of black ant, returning each with a captive : 
there could be no doubt of their canuibal propensities, for the * brutal 
soldiery’ had already deprived the white ants of their legs. The fluid 
in the stings of this species is of an intensely acid taste. 

^*'1 liad often noticed the stupefaction produced by the injection of 
a fluid from the sting of certain insects before. It is particularly 
observable in a hymenopterous insect called the ^plasterer' {Pelopofus 
Ecfcloni), which in its habits resembles somewhat the mason-bee. It 
is about an inch and a quarter in length, jet black in colour, ami 
may be observed, coming into houses, caiTying in its fore-legs a pellet 
of /soft plaster, about the size of a pea/ When it has fixed upon a 
Convenient spot foy its dwelling, it forms a cell abottt the same length 
. as its hoi% plastering the wails, so as to bo quite thin and smooth 
inside. When this is finished, all except a round holc,€t brings seven 
or eight, .caterpillar or spiders, each of which is rendered insensible, 

> but 3iot killed, by the fluid from its sting. These it deposits in the 
cell, and then one of its own larvae, which, as it grows, finds food quite 
fresh. • »Tbe insects ate in a state of coma, but the presence of vitality 
prevents putridity, or that drying up, which would otherwise take 
place in tliis climate; .By the time the young insect is full grown and 
its wings completely developed, the food is done. It then pierces the 
wall of its cell at the former door,, or place last filled up by its parent, 
flics off, and begins life for itself. Tlie plasterer is a most useful in- 
sect, as it acts as a chock on the inordinate increase of caterpillars 
and spiders. It may often be seen with a eateq)illar or even a cricket 
mUcih larger than itself, but they lie perfectly still after the injection 
of ehloreform, and the plasterer, placing a row of legs on each side of 
th^ body, uses both legs arid wings in trailing the victim along. The 
fluid iu' each case is, I suppose, design^ to cause iiismssibility and 
likewise act as an antiseptic, the death of the victims being without 
pain.”— pp. 537-689. 

no space to qu^te from the various bottoioai and' 
geological passages liBei^iy Spattered through tlteeo Volumes, bui^ 
must restrict ourselves to What is said of the vitality eif the Baobab* 
ism, Wfhipli seems the nearest approach to ind&struotibility yet dis- 
covered,! ’/f be natives make a strong cord from the. fibres of the 
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bark' of this tree, consequently tiie whole of the truDlc. us high 
ns they can roach, is often quite stripped. With any other .tree 
tin's would be inevitable destruction, but bn,th6,Baobab it ^s’no 
other efifect tbtin to make it throw out a new bark, which iirdotte 
ill the wav of ^hulation. This stripping of the bark is repeated 
agiu'n and agaiii, so that it is common to see the lower five or si3ji ,, 
feet of the trunk smaller in dimension .than the pints above... 
Even portions of the bark which have been, broken in the pro- 
cess of tearing ofl’, and are separated from the^roots^ tbougb con- 
nected with the upper part of the tree, fiohtoiie. .,to ,grow,tis 
vigorously as ever. ' , . 

“KTo external bjury, not even afire, can destroy this' from 
without ; nor can any injury be done from within, as it is quite cofll' ' 
mon to find it hollow ; and I have seen one in which twentj’ c» 
thirty men could lie down and sleep, as in a hnt. Nor does cutting - 
down exterminate it, for I saw instances in Angola in which it bon* 
tinned to grow i» length alW it was lying on the ground. ThflpHS;. 
trees called exogenous grow by means sucoessiye layers bn ' 
outside. Tho inside may be dead, or even removed altbgetner, withOub 
aSfecting tho bfe of the tree. This is the case with most of the tree# 
of our climate. The other class is called endogenous, and , incmiiles 
by layers applied to tho inside ; and when the hollow them is fulL 
the growth 18 stopped — tho tree must die. Any injury is felt most . 
sevorelyrijy the first class on the bark — ^by the second on^e intide ^ 
while the inside of the exogenous may be removedL anfi tlie outside 
of the endogenous may be cut, without stopping tb® growth in the , 
least. The mowana possesses the powers of both. Tii® reason is, 
that each of the laminae possesses its own iiidependeift vitality;, iii . 
fact, the baobab is rather a gigantic bulb run up to seed than h' tree. . 
Each of eighty-four concentric rings had, in the ease mentioned, grown 
an inch after the tree had been blown over. The roots, which may , 
often be observed extending along tho suriace of the ground fbHy or 
fifty yards from the trunk, also retain their vitaliiy mter the tree Is 
laid low ; and the Portuguese npw know that the best way to treat 
them*is to let them alone, iiw they occupy much mwe room lyhen cut 
down than when growing.” — ^p. 163. ^ 

Compare this with the ephemm'al existence of the Kalomo sqoWi . 
drop, which suddenly starts into life and whitens the whole sw^ ’ 
for a few hours. Every morning a fresh crop appears, and wb^ia J 
the day is cloudy they do mot expand till the aftemobu. ■ 

hour or so they droop and die. Tho variations in tlm:vitw))jf,( 
poBSoseed by .animals is iispt less remarkable ; to vsKa- 
tions must be added those of withstanding wonii^ is b^iiQ 
jneans commeasifrsdia witili ordinary length; of life. , • . , 

” 'Antelopes, fmriaedibr a 'partially' ‘ 

auiniji^.of toai^olass, are much more texuioi^^j^^l^am*t|i&i^trhicK.. 



art pi3ttlj tomstrkl, ^ distress or piia^isiie^ 

make for tlie water. It do. A feohe iliot right 

the body, axlid, iao h^ is almost sm;e to get 

W^y,.yfhile a zebra, with a wOfnd dfno gye^^ severity, wiU probaWy 
d3:op down dead. 1 have seen a rhhmtseros; white standing apparen%. 
chewing the end, dTOp down dead from a shot' in the stomach, while 
^ others shot through one luhg ;and the stomach go off as if little hurt. 
But if one should crawl up siStotly to v^ithiu twenty yards of either 
the whit© or black rhinocepos, throwing up a pinch of dust every now 
< ^d thm, to findottt that the anxiety to keep the body ocmeoalod by 
the bushes^ |ie» not , fed him to the windward side, then sit down, rest 
Vtibij’ ^bows bn the knees, and aim, slanting a little upwards, at a dark 
spot behind the shoulders, it falls stone dead. 

To show, that a shock on the part of the system to which much 
nervous force fe at the time directed, will destroy life, it may be men- 
tipned that an eland, when hunted, can be despatohed by a wound^ 
which does little more tlian injure the muscular system ; its whole 
nervous force is then imbuing the organs of motion: and.a giraffe, 
when p!ws^ hard by a gewod horsey only two or three hundred yards, 
has fejen known fto ^op down dead, \vithout any wound being inflicted 
at alii A full gallop by an eland or giraffe quite dissipates its power^ 
nnd the, hunters, .aware of this, always try to press thorn at once to it, 
...khowing that they have but a short space to run before the ammate 
ai© in their power. In doing this, the old sportsmen are careful not 
: tO; 'go too cloee to the giraffe’s tail, for tins animal can swing^fe hind 
foot' ronndSbn way w^hich would leave little to choose between a lack 
■vrith fe' and a cla|f from the arm of a windmilL 
- When the nerirous force is entire, terrible wounds may be inflicted 
without killiflgf ; a tsessebe having hem shot through the neck while 
''fliiiefclSi feedmg, we went to him, and one of the men cut his throat 
06 ^ enough to bleed him laigely. He- aiarted up after this aitd inn 
mdre than a mil^, aiid would nave got clear off, bad not a dog brought 
Wm to bay, under a tree, where we found him standing. 256, 257; 

I But we mnet pease before we Kav© half exhausted the delight- 
ful btore of information contained in this woriit^ Hie brig at lust 
i^eaob^d Kxlimane, and bore our adTputurous tmyefler awaytfrom 
those ;: Stands he had so tsuopessfuliy explored. His faitMil 
Makpiolo w^ted to Proas thib spa with him; pe^tio^ed m 
hard that limn^tene had great difficulty in refuste®. ‘‘You 
Wjill die if you go ta sUch a cold' oomdaiy as mine/' said living- 
stone. “ That is nothing^'* r^hted faithful negfo ; let foe 
die at, your foet/’ One of them he did coBisen* to take with him, 
and the others a^e ^ at Zfoe>. to take 

them hack, when OBU he selected' 

/'wSis; Sekwehu, a very .had 

' of ^great service to ’hiim . : '■ ir • ^ 

When m parted: from pur 
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» 

waA iHgbtful em to the aeaimih This wa» tiio first timo Sakwobu 
had nom the sea. Captain Peyton had sent two boats in of 
at <‘ident, The waves were so liij^ that, when the cuttot was b one 
trough, and wo»in the pianaoo in another, hesr mast was hid** Wo 
then mounted to the cresl of the wave, rushed down the slope, 
struck the water again with a blow which felt aa if she had, struck 
the bottom. Boats must be singnlarly well constructed to be able te 
^tojid these shocks. Tliroo breakers swept over ^Fho men lift up 
their oars, and a wave comes sweeping over all, giviii^g the impression 
lhat the boat is going down, but sho only goes beneath the top of the 
wave, comis out on the otlier side, and swings down the Slope, and 
a man bales out the water with a backet. Poor Sekwebu looked at 
me when those terrible seas broke over, and baid, ^ Is this the way you 
go ? Is Ihis the way you go ?’ I smiled, and said, * ITes^ don't yon 
SCO it is ?’ and tried to encourage him."— pp. 082, 687. 

Hckwebn'b dolighi and Hstouishment at the ship and all he islaw 
may bo imagined. Tho sailors and officers made mnoli of liitu# 
and ho «aid, “Your countrymen are vory agreeable; what a 
strange country is this — all water together!** But alnw! tho 
excjtejncnt wan too rnncli for him. To understand the following 
it ia necessary to know that “Ma-Kobert*’ means Mrs. laving- 
stonc, and Robert her son. 

“ Tlie constant strain on his untutored mind seemed nojv to reach 
a clima’t, for during the night ho became insane. I thought al first 
that he was inioxuated He had descended into a boat, and, .when I 
attempted to go down and bring him into the ship, ho run to the stern, 
and said, ‘No! no! it enough that 1 die alone. You miM pot 
jicrirth ; if you come 1 shall throw inystdf into tho water.' Perceiving 
that his mind was affected, 1 baid, ‘Now, Sekwebu, we arc going to 
Ma-Robert ' This btruck a chord in hiasbosoni, and ho said, ' 0 ; 

where is she, and where is Kobort and he seemed to recover. The 
officers proposi‘d to boeuiv him by nutting him in irons, but, being a 
genilemau in his own couuiiy, 1 objected, knowing that the iusano 
often retain an impresbion # ill-trontmeut, and I could not hi*ai to 
have it said in Sekelebu's country tlmt 1 had chained one of In'** prin-' 
cipal men, as they had bC(*n slaves treated. 1 tried to got him ou 
shore by day, but ho refused. In tho evening a finish lU'cession of 
insanity oecurn»d— he tried to s^iear one of the crew, then leaped 
overboard, and, thougli he could swim woll, pulled himself down hand 
under hand, by the chain cable. We never found the body of poor 
Hekwebu."— p. 683. 

Tho importance and variety of tho in/ormutito which living- 
stone has amabsod during his aijfrteou years' laboflit in these lamls 
cannot easily be estimated, but the main results of his work may 
be slated in few words^ Virst, we have the most bxpKoit tOirti- 
mony to the feot which every philosophical mind must, u priori, 
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Seduced — namely, is futile unlv^ss, 

.aliased ou a commenc^etit“ Afrieane must be 

^ civili^sed before tb(?y can bi^ c^istiatiized; and for civilization 
- there must be oomifierce/ ’ But tivingstoiie has nb^ only proved 
the necessity of commerce, he haa also ptoved its practicability. 
iAnd tBis leads us to the second result of his, labours, which is the 
discovery: of a water-path from, the, eastern coast into the interior. 

Zambesi rivei; — m^nifioent stream, which permits naviga- 
, tion all the year round—during five months of the year for large 
yesads, and during the low-water months for smaller vessels of 
about the size of our Thames steamers — and which extends six 
hundtf^d miles, with only one rapid as an interruption, is certainly 
as fine a path into the interior as commerce could desire. The 
highlands arc healthy, and the tribes friendly., A chain of 
stations might be formed on the Zambesi, having communications 
;;with the coast. The country is well adapted for cotton, and hy 
distrihuting seeds of a better kind than is found indigenous, there 
is every reason to hope that the natives would be stimulated to 
cultivate it, if certain of a ready market. We on^it to 
encourage the Africans,'' says Dr. Livingstone, cultivate for 
our markets, as the most effectual means, next to the Gospel, ot 
their elevation/' The slave trade would then he no moixj, and 
England have gained the object for which she has made so 
many eaerififles. 
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I , Modem SpMimliem : its Facie arA ^Hmikiemei ite 

shiewiceoAid (Umiradiciioue. With an Appendix* By K, 
W. Oiipron* 18f)5* t 

2 Experimental TnvcBii(/ation of the Spirit Manifcstatlone^ 
demonstratinfi the Existence of Spirits, afi4 their CommU'- 
nion with Moriah* Ihctrineof the Spirit World respecting 
Heaven, Hell, Morality, and Ood, Also the Tnjhmice of 
Scripture on the Morals of Christians* By Kobert Tlort^, 
M.D., Kmeritus I’rofossor of (lu*mibtry in Iho IJoivorHity of 
Penn<^ylvi»nia* Oraduntc f)f Yale College and Harvard Uui- 
\orsity, As^odat(‘ of tbe Hmith^^ouian Institute, and Member 
of variijuH learned Societies. Ptu*tridgo and Ib'ittun. Now 
Yoi'k. 1855. 

Ji. The Healing of the Nations. By Cliarlea liintou. With an 
latroduciiojii and Appendix, hy Nathaniel l\ TalUuadgc, lati* 
Uniicd States Sceictary, and Ex-lSovernor of Wisconsin, 
'fliird lOdilion. Publi^iod by the Society for the Dilliision 
of Spiiitiial Knowh'dge* New York. 1855. 

1. A VisevHsion of the Facts and Philosophy of AnXiml and 
Modern Spit iiUidism. By S. 13. J3rittan and* l)i. 11 W* 
|{ulinioiid. l*aitndge and Brittau. Now York, ih^a, 

5 . The (ireat Jfannonia : helng a Philosophical Itccrlution of 
the yatiiral. Spiniaul, and Celestial Universe By Andrew 
.bukson l)aM% \nthor of ‘'The Jh'inciplcs of Nature, her 
l)i\nic ll('\ela1ions, and a Voice to jMankind.* Benjamin 
(\ JIusM ) and Co New York. 1855. 

Sjdrilnal Telegraph A Weekly Paper, dcvot(‘d to the illus- 
Iralioii o( Spiritual lutorcourse. Xhirtridgc and Bnttan 
New York. ^ 

7. Chriblian Spirit aaU»i. A Weekly Newspaper, publj'-lK'tl by 
ilio Hoeiety for (he Diffusion of Spiiilual KiiowJedgi , 

vS. Jlericw of Sjnritiial Matufestalions. A PaiM'r read bofoie 
the Coiigre^uiionnl Ass>ociatiou of Now York and lUtskm, 
at its Hession, «i April, lM5h. Jly Charles Uceoher, l’its(or 
of the first Congregational Churchy (t. 1*. Putnaui. Now 
York. 

9 CbscrrationB on Afental Education. A LeotnresdeHveroJ at 
the Royal Institution of Great llritain. Jiy^ IhofeaMor 
Faraday, F.R.H. W. Parker and Son. I.ondo’n. 
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Essay/. By the Itev‘. 8. R 

1 L ¥0^Mre Spirk^..j^JV^ . 

19. 'l^jifiMI^Bm: ’By 3bht W, Edmonds/ fend Georg© T, Dexter, 
With an Appendi:x, byNathariid l\ Tallmadge. Svo. 
13* X^l^'^oving Testkl <md Ptm>ed ti? b& the Eemdtqf Satanic 
/ By Rev. N/ S. Oadfrey, S.C.S. London. 3 853. 
14? Table-talking; l>isclamireB of Satanic Wonders and Pro 
phetie Signs ; a Wo'idfo^* the Wise, By Eov. N. S. Godfrey . 
'London. 1853. 

I S. Table-turning^ the Devil's Modern Masterpiece ; being the 
Result of a Cowse of Experiments, By Rev. E. Gillson. 

. M.A. London. 

A ll who inhabit this vast metropolis — the high table-land ol‘ 
civilization — remember the exti^nordinary exbibiti(;iis 
wliicli distinguished it in 1853. An epidexnic liad spread through 
all classes — at least all those classus wbloh bud leisure to* be 
affected by it, — and the higher the class the more fiercely did it 
rage throughout it. In cal]ii:iig it an epidemic we do m^t noees- 
sarily prejudge the character of the phenomena; for trutli as 
wen as tdls^eliood often manifests itself in an epidemic form, 
spreads irrespective of its evidence, and gets itself estahlislicd 
through that sympathetic sensibility by means of which orto mind 
passes on its impressions to another. An opinion, formed nobody 
knows where, spread by nobody Iniows whom, will suddenly, like 
a wave, overflow societ y, and before we liave I'ecovered from om 
astonishment, will as suddenly recede, leaving sometimes few or 
no vestiges of its influx, sometimes very sad ones. The parti- / 
oular instance we are referring to was that singular and wid^ 
spre^ epidemic which bore the name of table-turning. 8iub 
denly, aad without previous agitation, it swept over the country, 
and seized upon every cUss, until it w^as as rare to find a man 
who had not spun tables, as in the railway mania it was to find 
one who had not fingered scrip. Among the distinguishing difler- 
cnces of classes, nono^are more characteristic than their plea- 
sures ; but now gr^tana little, rich and poor, learned and ignorant, 
professional and non-professional, cleric and laic, peer and prole- 
taire, were brotiiglit to the same level of enjoyment, — all absorbed 
in one universal pastime. 

But while the harvest was, thus rapidly ripening and gilfing 
such great promise of a varied and rich abundance* there sud- 
denly ciwoQ^ pver .it a blight, in the shape of a letter from Professor 
-Eara^y.; /Not more suddenly did the v^hoika et gfmdis epistola^ 
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awjttveaal calls it, whidi cftme from the tyrant^ down ; 

fhe worthless imperial farourite fromhis had. did 

Professor Faraday’s letter, in 1853, arrest and redui^^ aligosS; to 
nothing the ascendant marveL The two capUl featenres this 
hunous letter were these: first, it indicated -a meohaTi3pal,; testji 
whereby the operators might discover whathor the movemani of 
the table originated by iinconscioiis pressure from themselves, or 
wfi.fi due to some other cause; and, secondly, it expressed a 
htvoiig opinion that the real source was such a pressure, and 
.!OT)Joined with that opinion a solemn rehuie of the national 
ir^rtomnee which allowed educated” people to rush to conclusions 
uti^‘)iy inconsistent with their uniform experience and, most 
('cnain knowledge. Tlie letter produced immediate results : of 
ilie serious inquirers, some applied the test, and were convinced 
that 1 heir tables moved from unconscious pressure; others dis" 
duiiicd to use it, and persisted in attributing the movement to some 
Livstrrious cause; hut the masses, too idle to use the test with 
they were furnish od, awed moreover by the Professor’s aiitlio- 
I'jinnvo remonstmnee, and began to think they were doing s<nne- 
tliojg foolish, as they bclbro had thought they were doing somo- 
tlung wist*, and abandoned their now pursuit with the sam<‘ pre- 
/;if)iiixncy with which they hud embraced it. Put among those? 
\^lio continued faithful, many w:erc the murmurs and^much the 
irUMuni. Of tlxeso, a gentleman, much versed in thetvlogical criti- 
cisms, tliu Rev. S. 11. Maitland, BJ.)., F.ll.S., and F.S.A., has 
l7cen one of tlie most conspicuouvs. For reasons derived from 
jiro(i>sj()nai views, this gentleman has a nervous antipathy to 
anylhing that abridges the prerogative of faith. He revels in 
believing on hearsay ; he (‘specially delights in believing anything 
that, puts Siuence to rout and confounds tlie philosophers; to 
believe a thing l)ecaus(3 he has seen it with his own eye, is a sad 
necessity and sordid satisfaction; to receive it on the authority 
of another, is a ble.ssed operation and a supreme delight: ho 
eagerly believes Dr. Elliotson, when lie says that he liad a 
patient who ** could predict numerous things relating to others;” 
lie l>{‘lieves a Mr. Prichard, who says he has witnessed Mveral 
tables taken ofl* their legs and mounting into air;” he believes 
the fiev. Ohaimcy Townshend, and the Eev. Mr. Godfreys 
wonders,*— anything, or anylmdy, if he be not a philosopher with 
his apparatus, which he regards as an appeal to the lowest form 
of evidence, the evidence derived from the senses,. Ho does not 
pretend to assert that Professor Faraday s test did not meet the 
facts known at the time of its invention ; but he sneera at it, for 
affording no solution of muoli more wonderful facts, such as 
Mr. Pricliard’i|, at that time unknown. How gentleman who 
reasons in this way should have got fitmOng the philosophers imd 




. b no conqem of ours: 

\%hy to _c&U 'atteatioa .to that 

of^-o^di^aq^ at 

. .; bi«a'iH^r,.lMoctQiuibly 'for 

to note that 
bt 'su{>posol‘t^t tahle-toming, or 
t};tai;’&^]p':i$^|Via88ertod^^f ‘wb|oli> in Uiis country, is 

emb^ed imdtff ^at n^e, 1^4 in America' assumes the 

lofWertkfe of 6piiitoaiisiittjittjeeaMng(' to ocoto^ attention of 
thei ^tiiUc 'igenOra%,'|ii^ ^^eo oeh^ to oocup;;^ 'the attention of 
eyery piiti't of' it: $he ftcjt is Very muph’ otherwise. Our readers 
would be astonished were we to lay before them the names of 
seyeftd of those’ who ;iare ' unflinching believers in it, or ore 
devoting ti^imtolTes to ^e study or repiodnctiou of its marvels. 
Not only does it survive, hUt survives with ril the charm and all 
the stimtdating ffittraoUtieness of a secret science. Until the 
public mind in England shall be prepared to receive it, or until 
the evidence can be put in a shape to enforce general conviction, 
the present policy is, to nurse it in quiet and enlarge tho circle of 
its infinence by a system of noiseless extension. Whether this 
poHey will be successful remains to be seen, but there can be no 
. doubt that, should ever the time arrive for a revival of the 
movement* .the persons at its head would be men and women 
whose intelleotual qualifications are known to the public, and 
. who posses its confidence and esteem. 

In Partridge and Britton’s Spiritual Telegraph, published 
wedkly at -New York, there is a letter from u gentleman who 
signs lliteself .f. Jones, and who, under tho date of September 
1856 (by an amusing misprint, IT.56), writes from “ Peck- 
Imndt, (Ijondon, England)," on the state of spiritualism in Eng- 
land. According to Uiis authority, “there is a strong under- 
current of wish and anxiety to witness the phenomena of spirit 
power among thousands of the eommunity, and before long, that 
wish must be sattsiiM. . The American spiritualist newspapers 
are beginning .to be read, but are complaint of as abounding in 
generiflitiei,%Mjl deficient in facts, But what is wanting is facts." 
Meanwhile .gse^’iefloits are being made. Mr. Jones gives an in- 
. stance which powihbnto what we have said, which we have no 
doubt, perfoetJy true. He was. 

pre^t, he.tril3vim,'Mem‘i^im'eirei^ of the 4th of Baptemher, at 
the house of « bdkmging to one of our Colleges.' The- 

pa^ ' eomusted of !hh}a’:p«nakms^''''rix of .whom w^ mediums. 
The bisect of tha'^eei^ilg wWfi^tb°eonviBee die Ptofowm; of the; 
:,exkteime Af sjHrit pdweiK' tae^s tolMm wem. theise::. first* 

: the mms of ^ex^e of i^e medmms ^ganito rolaile ik, wheed ; 

them, layingrhedi td n-fMasage, and 
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on going to the light it was found to be Ezekiel x, 1, 2, Mr. 
Jones then proceeds to show how the prophecy was applied: 

As the Professor is the occupant of a scientific throne at one of our 
aniversities, and* knowing the powerful hold hd has upon the xnind!l) of 
the scientific poHion of Great Britain, I asked, ‘ Does this mean that 
i.he Professor is to go into the difficulties of the circle and spirit power, 
collect fiic'ts, and ‘ scatter them as coals of fre* over the heads of the 
])c*oidc r’ At once the Bible-medium beat a ran tan joyously with his 
liands on the tabic, so as to came a hearty laughfrom the circle. 

I’lie wheel-motion was given to one memum, the Bible-passagos 
to another, and, all being correctly done, seemed much to please the 
j>owcr acting on the mediums.” 

Mr. Rymer, in his Spirit Manifestations,” has also named 
a group, or circle, consisting of “ Bir David Brewster ; Mrs. 
Trollope, the authoress; her son, Thomas Trollope; my brother, 
n man of intelligence; a friend, a collegiate; Mr. Home (in 
whose presence wonderful physical manifestations took place) ; 
and the members of my own family.” Sir David Brewster had 
(juite enough of it in one sitting, and could not be prevailed 
upon to come again ; but Mrs. Trollope was of a more teachable 
spirit, us she has taken the pains to show in two or three unlm^ky 
chapters of her last novel. It is much to bo regretted that Mr. 
llyinor, while he had pen in hand, did not favour ua wjth some 
short notice of his relations with the famous medium' Homo, 
(dins llnmo — now, alas! sunk into obscurity — ^instead of giving 
ns some forty pages of that trashy talk which is in so markoil a 
way the vernacular of ilic spirits as to have excited in the minds 
of some of tlie most enthusiastic believers the suspicion of their 
being for the most part idiots. Eor, if the stories in circulation, 
be correct, his infatuation with respect to that dexterous person, 
]\lr. Hume, was so extraviigant, that an account of it would have 
bt?en a useful illustration of the state of mind to which many of the 
adepts in these mysteries are almost inevitably reduced, and, con- 
sequently, of the value that should be put upon their testimony. 

it is manifest, then, from these extraondinary communications, 
that the movement in tliis country continues, and in very good 
cijmpany too. But even were it otherwise, its importance can 
never pass away. Call it a hallucination, and it is still of its 
class one of the most precious facts ever contributed to mental 
science. We should study the absent table-turning as we etudy 
the absent cholera, with a view of discovering why it came, and 
how it may be prevented ; we should sturfy it to ascertain if the 
special causes of the disease, which has in this instance attracted 
attention by its exaggerated development, may be not very 
frequently actina; when least we suspect it, and entering largely 
into those moral and intellectual disturbances to which, now in 
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a variety of forms, atid sometimes on a larger scale, society is 
exposed. It may never re-appear in this country — it may die out 
in America — but the conditions of mind which permitted tuid 
developed it will survive, late the physical conditions favourable 
to cholera, to perpetuate old mischief under old forms, or pro- 
duce ttcw mischief under new forms. Assuming it to be a great 
intellectual malady, we put its symptoms on record, either for 
present admonition, or for future study and instniction. 

Puny offsets from the great American stem, the European mani- 
festations soon dwindled away, presenting in this respect a re- 
markable contrast to the fate of the parent plant. Prec to grow, 
neither overshadowed by authority, as everything in old coiiiit.rit's 
is, nor kept in check by that concentrated opinion, whioli in 
Europe is ever readyl^ issue from governing centres, to reconnoitre, 
to criticise, and too often to browbeat new ideas, tJie American 
rapping, as it was first called, or spiritualism, as it is now called, 
has extended with a rapidity and maintained itself with a tenacity 
that is astonishing. In America it has been no mere pastime oi 
society — ^no mere evening diversion of elegant Know-Nothings 
or Do-Nothings — ^no welcome resource of people who, liavitig 
pretty well exhausted the pleasures of this world, have « very 
strong interest in getting any new amusement they can out of 
any other ^orld. There, among the busy, bustling classes of ihc 
most activekr workshop in thew’^ortd — among its proverbifiUy sharp, 
keen, wide-awake citizens, the new movement computers its he- 
lievers, not by hundreds or thousandvS, but hy millions. Tlu‘r<'. 
it numbers among its advocates and i^ractical illustrators, men 
who have filled honourable public otfices, professional men of 
character, scientific men, lawyers, physicians, clergymen of various 
denominations, and a considerable portion of the newspaper prf’ss. 
We find such men as Judge Edmonds — a judge of the Sapre nio 
Court of the State of New York, and a lawyer of high reputation : 
and Professor Hare, highly esteemed among his countrymen as ti. 
man of science-— not only giving in their adhesion to tlie asserted 
truth of the phenomenon, but coming before the public with 
elaborate expositions of their new faith, und with a largo body 
of evidence derived from their own experience. This movomenf 
has also its owm peculiar literature, histories of its progress, t^on- 
troversies as to its nature, philosophic developments of its views, 
and periodical records of its manifestations. A list of no less 
than sixty works, published in New York and Boston alone, lies 
before us, including such periodicals as Uie Shekinah^ a monthly 
journal, and the SpiHtual Telegraph, a weekly pubheation. <)f‘ 
these works, some, Uke the revelations of Davis, the famous Pough- 
keepsie aCer, profess to have been dictated by spirits to porsouH 
in a magnetic sleep, and by them communicated orally to scribes. 
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— the fact of the person being in such a sleep, md uttering the 
matter which is published, being attested by ttuisrerous wit- 
nesses, whose names are given, and whom we must presmone to be 
p(^rsotis entitled to bo believed. Not lees remarkable ^thaai 
all this, and what seems justificatory of the faith which so ex- 
tensively prevails, is the very striking circumstance thalf some 
of tbe principal persons who oppose the movement, either re- 
garding it as dangerous or denying its high spiritual pretensions, 
such as I)r. Mahan, the Resident of Cleveland College, I)r. 
lUitIcr, the Rev. Mr. Beecher, or the severest of its critios, 
Dr. Richmond, — all admit the truth of the phenomena, some 
attributing them either to Od-force, or the devil. Even the 
North American Review, of April, 1865, apologizes for its taixiy 
iiofcico of the movement, and in an article entitled ^‘Modern 
Nooromancy," accepts the facts, beai*s witness to the intelligence 
and sexual standing of those who accept them, and endorses the 
statement made by its advocates, that they number nearly two 
millions in the States. It is bf opinion that the phenomena are 
sulTjoicntly curious to demand a profound investigation from 
scientific men. With such a conviction it is much to be lamented! 
that it did not itself institute a more critical inquiry. 

In relying for our information exclusively, as wo shall do, on 
tho ovidenoo funiishcd by the advocates of the movemerftij we have 
the advantage of Mr. Caproifs book, ‘^Modern Spirttualism, its 
Facts and Fanaticisms, Consistencies and Contradictions,^' wliieli 
we find (lf!S(}ril)ed by Professor Hare as ‘'“ a matter-of-fact and 
business-like piihli cation, " and which is advertised in the spiritual 
newspapers as Mr. Capron’s great w^ork.” Taking him as 
onr ]>rinoi[)al guide, we find that it is the little town of Aroadijt, 
in the State of ^^ew York, about seventy miles from RocheHtf'-.r, 
which has the honour of being the Nazareth of the new faith. 
In it was a cluster of houses, called Hydesville, and oiio 
of thorn, which bore uninistakoable evidences of age, and whiidi 
had been the abode of many families in succession, Avas 
t(inanted in 184 7 by a family of the name of Fox. That tho 
accommodation was scant may be gathered from tlie fact that 
the Fox family, consisting of a man and his wife, and two 
daughUirs, tho eldest fifteen, and the youngest twelve, occupied 
two bods in the same room — a curious proof that the inauspi- 
cious overcrowding which excites the displeasure* of English 
philanthropists, and baflies the skill of -English legislators in 
an English hamlet, has its counterpart in an American forest- 
village, called, in the parlance of the country, a town. The house, 
it seems, had but an indifferent reputation when the Pox family 
took it. The kmants had been disturbed by tappings^ and one of 
the family deposed to seeing a " man in the kitchen, in gray pants, 
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frock coat, and black cap,” whom she declared at the time, and 
is still convinced, was a ghost. Indeed, there was every reason 
why there should be one, hut, contrary to what usually happens 
in affairs of this kind, the mysteries of the house were not talked oi‘; 
and the Fox family entered upon possession witlioilt a suspicion 
of thdtn. But in less than three months afterwards, Mrs. Fox 
was disturbed by peculiar raps, which continued for four or five 
nights, to the great annoyance of the family, when at length the 
youngest girl, who was destined to play a conspicuous part in the 
movement, found that, “ by making her hand go, the spirit would 
reply by corresponding raps.’' Through this great discovery, u 
mode of communication was established, it being agreed on that 
an aflSrmation should be one rap, and that no rap should be a in^ga* 
tive. It was thus elicited that the spirit was a man who liad betm 
murdered in the house, and that his body was buried in the 
cellar, where it was immediately sought for, but not found. The 
wonder was great ; the neighbours flocked in ; communication by 
means of the alphabet was devised ;‘Mctbodist ministers gave tlieir 
sanction, and the movement got fairly afoot. These, in outline, 
were the preliminary occurrences at Hydesville. The parentagt* 
of the movement is therefore humble enough — a haunted house — 
an unfortunate spirit, eager to disclose his murder by disagreeable 
or descKptive sounds — the splash of clotted blood, tint 
dragging of a body across the floor, the nailing of boards, as if 
of a coffin, and the shovelling of dirt, as for a grave.” Sucli were 
the liumble and apparently worn-out materials out of whicli a 
splendid edifice was raised. 

^ The scene now changed to Rocliesier, where an elder sister, Mrs. 
Fish, and the youngest, Kate, soon attracted notice. They 
arrived in April, and by November they had met with tlie most 
signal success. Several Methodist ministers — attracted perhaps 
by the rappings, as confirming Wesley s story of the rappings 
which, as he learnt from his father’s letters, had happened at the 
house of the latter at Epsworth — -joined the movement. Com- 
mittees were appointed 'by public meetings to inquire into the 
subject — these committees reporting favourably to other public 
meetings, whose adverse verdict was but a slight impediment in 
the way of the triumphant cause. While the two elder sisters 
were thus successfully employed in Rochester, the youngest, 
Kate, ww staying with Mr. Capron's family at Auburn, whore 
she obtained a great accession of adherents to the new faith, and 
thus was the cause of a group of manifestations which are unpa- 
ralleled in the whole movement. Between the autumn of 1848 
and the spring of 1860, numbers of believers and mediums sprung 
up in a variety of places, and, at the latter date, ihe Fox family, 
now grown famous, made their first appearance in New York, 
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at BarS in Fraa*^, andj^aiispicious name, suggestive of shame- 
less, but fraud. They had soon the honour of being 

brought out by the Rev. Dr. Griswold, and introduced to a 
distinguished *company, of which Mr. Bancroft, Mr. Feni- 
moro Cooper/ Mr. Bryant, Dr. Francis, Dr. Hawks, and others 
of general or local reputation, were part. The performance^ were 
confined to thought-reading and rapping, the latter of which 
would probably appear to these gentlemen as the remarkable 
part of the affair, the former being doubtless known to them as 
one of the phenomena which it is alleged mesmerism exhibits 
and mystifies, and hypnotism exhibits and explains. At all 
events, satisfied with this ceremony of reception, their names dis- 
appeared, and are never heard of again in connexion with the 
movement. It certainly was not for want of having their attention 
called to it. Adhesion to the new faith proceeded from that time 
with astonisliiiig rapidity. “ Circles” — so the circularly-sitting 
companies are colled, which, in different houses, receive manifesta- 
tions through some person styled a medium, who has the power 
of eliciting them — sprang up in every part of the very feverish 
and excitable empire-city.” A gentleman of the name of 
Partridge was particularly active ; ‘‘ a man of wealth,” says Mr. 
Capron, '‘though too independent and high-minded to be fashion- 
able,” a form of expression which is either a ^uting way of 
saying that he is not admitted to the sphere of “ the upper ten 
thousand,” or an artful way of recommending him to ultra- 
dcmocnitio sympathies, by ascribing to him a noble disdain for 
it. To him, personally, the matter can be of little consequence, 
since by his spirited patronage of spiritualism he has been, for 
a long time past, in the choicest company of the other world. For 
two years and upwards he has been holding circles in his house, 
and his name, with that of Brittan, is most conspicuously asso- 
ciated with the pJienomeiia. They are present in the titlepages of 
miudi of the affluent corroborative literature to which this move- 
ment 1ms given rise, by authors and public men. Mr. Brittan is 
the great literary controversialist of Spiritualism, as well as 
editor of a weekly paper, the Spiritual Telegraph (also pub- 
Jislied by Partridge and Brittan), devoted to its propagation* 
Mr. Partridge wo shall find connected with some unexoeptionably 
attested facts that have not very successfully home the test of 
investigation : he is introduced to us as a cautious observer, and 
will furnish us with the means of estimating the amount of sagacity 
and prudence displayed by the most critical believers in the new 
science. The public press, we may be sure, was not idle, a por- 
tion denouncing it as the grossest fraud, another portion asserting 
its genuineness# No opposition, however, could impede its pro- 
gress, as is evident from the fact, that in July, 1864, an assooia- 
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tion wfts forme^ which took the nam2>**dl|irpd at the timeor the 
Biffusion of Spiritual Knowledge/' with Miss fox as 
title society's piofeas<;Hr, and Mr. Tallmadge, the .ox-governor of 
Wisconsin, as president, supported by forty other respectable 
gentlemen of various professions, belonging * to difierent 
Statefl^ as vice-presidents, trustees, or committee men. Such 
was the success in New Tork. In Boston, where it ap- 
peared in force about the same time, it also spread with 
rapidity. Providence, ll.I., supplied some of its most extra- 
oi^nary devotees, la Philadelphia, though its progress was 
slower, it required four months of incessant meeting in the first- 
formed circle, before the medium could l>e favoured with a 
single faint rap, and its demeanour, more in unison with the 
staid character of tlio quaker city, being cbiefiy confined to 
intercourse with spirits, yet the result was the formation of an 
association called ‘‘the Harmonial Association of Philadelphia/* 
in 18fi2, for the purpose of dispensing charity and collecting 
evidence ; but what have been it^ -fruits nowhere appears. The 
same year saw it spread through dijBFerent parts, even to Mrs. 
Trollope *8 city of Cincinnati, in the Par West. Such was the 
rapid growth of the mustard tree which had sprung from the 
smallest of all seeds/* the ghost appearance in the old house at 
Hydesvillev • 

It is muc^i to be regretted that neitlier of the societies should 
have attempted to reduce to some order the show of facts which 
their science exhibits, and to lead us to something like a critical 
appreciation of the evidence on which it is based. In the 
presence of this hopeless confusion we shall endeavour, first, 
to group the facts in such a way as to give a distinct im- 
pression of their general character and of their diversities 
(we aliall be helped but little by any of the works wc have met 
witli, all of them being remarkable for a strange want of precision 
and absence of analytic arrangement) ; secondly, we shall present 
what have been called the fanaticisms of the movement, respecting 
which tlie acceptors of the facts imply the agency of delusion, and 
even fraud, and thus, confronting the facts and fanaticisms, we 
.shaU discover what is the test, if there be any, by which they are 
distinguished from each other; lastly, we shdl |[lance at the 
adverse evidencei as far as we have been made aware of it through 
the writings of tbe believers — thus giving a sufficiently distinct 
outline of the whole state of the question. 

In his excellent and highly interesting report to the French 
Academy, on a memoir by M. Bondet (ed Var), on the divining- 
wds employed for the purpose of discovering subterranean waters,’* 
M. Chevreui has an incidental notice of table-turning. Ho 
nod himsolf seen the phenomena as they generally were ex- 
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hibited ixL Fraao 6 » and had no hesitation in asorihiug the 
im]>uiso commmucated to the table to that unoonsoiona 
oulijbr movement, of which he had given m aeconnt in n 
letter to M. Ampere in 1833. He shows this to he de- 
termining cause in the action of the divining-rod, and, hy 
careful expenments, he has proved it to he the cause vi the 
OH(i nations of the exploratory pendulum, or magic ring with 
wlii(?ji most of us are familiar, and whose vibrations, until ex- 
phiined, may sometimes very well pass for the result of an 
inherent intelligent aotiom He agrees, oonscqu^tly, with 
I^iofe.ssor Faraday, in attributing the table^urning, as it had mot 
liis t)bsorvation, to the unconscious muscular action of the 
assistants, and furnishes one or two curious and well-known 
illustrations of the power of effecting motion in a body whose 
bulk seems to be out all proportitm with the moving force, 
by a series of efforts, each excessively feeble, but uninterrupted 
and multiplied in one direction. The destruction of a sus- 
peiisiou bridge by tlio steady regular tramp of a regiment march- 
ing over it is an instance. We may add that, among the severe 
crucial tests to which the galleries of the Crystal Falace wero 
submitted, the marching through them of the sappers and miners, 
ill rcjgular military step, vjas regarded as one of the severest, 
liaving, thuii, like Mr. Faraday, seen nothing of 5 ^ 0 -tuming 
but in tlie humble form of its ordinary European nmnifestatiou, 
lie Jias not attempted — for satisfactory reasons connected with 
the official character and limits of his report-^any solution of 
tlie liigdior phenomena, as they exist in America, satisfying him- 
self witli a general notice of them by means of a classiffcation, 
which we shall use as a convenient framework wherein to set and 
un nnge the principal facts. We shall therefore group the pho- 
ijomena under the various heads of the phenomena of acoustics, 
of optics, of transference or abnormal movement, of spiritual 
manifestation, and of mediumsliip. 

Phenomena of Acoustics. — ^M'usic, by invisible means, is 
frequently heard. Guitars and other iifetrumonts, but especially 
guitars, become extremely restless, pass rapidly over or around 
the beadSa of the persons composing tlie “ circle,” as it is called, 
occasionally touching them. A guitar and a house-bell, being laid 
on the table, and another guitar under it, sometimes the latter is 
suddenly struck as if by human fingers, and moves slowly from 
under the table to the centre of the room ; the guitar on the 
table tlren rises and joins it, and they both ]^ay together for a 
moment, after which one flies up to the ceiling, playing^ first an 
unknown tune, and then Yankee Doodle;” aeconotpeniments 
come from them to various songs sung by the company, the 
guitars marohiug sometimes in double-quick tiine, from one end 
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of the room to the other, and occasionally touching the company 
the most familiar and loving manner;*' after an hour the 
bell would be taken up and rung violently, also passing rapidly 
frottf.one spot to another. Then the handle of the guitar would 
give out sounds, ‘‘more or less correct," of sawing boards, driving 
nails,* planing, boring, and filing. ‘‘ Occasionally" — ^we quote 
from a “ Memorial to Congress," to which thirteen thoustmd 
signatures were attached, the first being that of the ex-Govemor 
Tallmadge, President of the Association for the Diffusion of 
Spiritual Knowledge — occasionally there are sounds resembling 
the hoarse voices of wind and waves, mingled with the creaking 
as of the masts of a ship labouring in a rough sea. At times 
powerful concussions, not unlike distant thunder or tlie discharge 
of artillery, causing surrounding objects, and floors, and even 
houses to shake. On other occasions, harmonic sounds are heard, 
as of human voices, but more frequently resembling the tones of 
various musical instruments, such as fife, drum, trumpet, guitai*, 
harp, and piano ; sometimes instruments being present, and 
sometimes not." Now and then the sounds are so ‘^tremendous" 
as to attract crowds — ^the noise resembling the blows of a sledge- 
hammer, struck by a strong arm. These perfonnances take place 
in the dark. 

Phenomena of Ojprics.~Mrs. Whitmore, a celebrated medium, 
mentions a base where electric lights of great brilliancy filled the 
upper part of the room, remaining visible for several minutes 
to three or four persons. Sometimes a phosphorescent light 
gleams over the walls, or shoots, raeteor-like, through the apart- 
ment. Mr. Brittan having gone to sleep during some experi- 
ments at Mr. Partridge s, was aroused by a powerful shock, and 
saw two balls of fire proceed towards a table and move it. The 
experiments, of course, were performed in the dark. Mr. Fowler, 
a member of the chief New York circle, saw luminous currents 
from what appeared to be a box of electrical apparatus. One of 
the company, says Mr. Brittan, citing Mr. Fowler, laid a piece of 
paper, pen and ink, on Ihe lid of this box (or what appeared to 
be one). “ The luminous currents now centred round the pen, 
which was immediately taken up and dipped in ink, and without 
any other force or instrument, as far as I could perceive, the pen 
was made to move across the paper, and the communication was 
made whicth I have since learned was in the Hebrew language." 
(This remarkable communication, vouched for by the entire circle, 
met with some very sharp criticism, as we shall by-and-byo see.) 
At the house of Mr. and Mrs. Porter, of Bridport, a remarkable 
manifestation occurred : a circle being formed round a chair, a 
blank sheet of paper and a pencil were placed ©upon it ; pre- 
sently luminous currents burst in from the fotkr torners of the 
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room, converged to a focus about the chair, and then expanded 
to a disc of about two feet diameter, extremely brilliant and 
dazzling, in the midst of which appeared the radiant form of a 
venerable old man, with long white hair and beard. With a 
benign expression he took the pencil in his hand, and rapidly 
traced a line on the paper. The light then vanished, am the 
pencil was heard to fall. The paper, on being examined, had 
written upon it, “Mrs. Minor, Lichfield " But who was “Mrs. 
Minor?'* Nobody knew. It evidently could not be the vene* 
ruble old gentlemans address. But the next day came a stranger 
to inquire for Mrs. Porter; his name was Minor: the pap^ 
being shown to him, he said, “ Mrs. Minor, of Lichfield, can bo no 
other person than my deceased wife.** It is proper to explain 
that Mrs. Porter, whom we presume to be a professional medium, 
being in an entranced state, was informed by the spirits that 
they would make an effort to write without human hands, “ and it 
was for this purpose they performed the singular but highly interest- 
ing feat** we have just described. But one more instance under this 
head. Mrs. S. S. Smith, who Mr. Brittan informs us has contri- 
buted some beautiful verses to the Shekinah^ had the misfortune 
to lose a sister, who on departing promised to return from the 
spirit land. Months had passed away, when one night, “it was 
of that pitchy darkness peculiar to a slow drizzling j^ain,** of that 
peculiar rain “ which falls silently to the ground without making 
a single sound,** that Mrs. Smith, being in the act of going to 
sleep, having turned upon her side, with her face towards the 
wall, all at once felt a bright, clear light penetrating through 
and beneath the eyelids, which grew brighter and‘ brighter until 
the room was illuminated, when sounds of gently gliding foot- 
steps w’^ere heard coming from die opposite window ; then came 
the rustling of a gown, and then the consciousness of a spiritual 
presence — that of her much-lamented sister, the late Miss Smith. 

Phenomena of Transference^ or Abnormal Movement of Jnaiti- 
mate or Animate Objects . — At the head of this group stands the 
air-floating of men and tables. A medihm of the name of Gordon 
is mentioned as endowed with this faculty. At the sittings of 
the New York circle he was sometimes taken up bodily and con- 
veyed about the room in the air for several minutes, his head and 
hands striking against the ceiling. At Dr. Gray’s house he was 
carried through diflerent apartments • a length of sixty feet. 
“Many credible witnesses,’* Mr. Capron says, “will depose to 
the facts.” He mentions two— Mr, Partridge and Dr. Gray. 
Governor Tallmadge informs us that once, being at the lodgings 
of the Fox family^ he got upon a table, which, though kept down 
by the three viomen, first raised two of its legs, and then pulled 
up its two others to a level with them, until the whole was sus- 
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pwded in :&e air al)out six inches fircan the’ floor, the Governor 
feeling a gentle vibratory motion, as if floating in air. In 8piing> 
field, Massaohnnetts, Mr. Hume, known in tMs oountrj, being the 
medium, “ a table rose clear flrom the floor and floated in the 
atmosphace for several secondt, Uten poised itself oh its two legs 
fur thirty, seconds. The manifestation was acoompanied by a 
powerful fidioek, causing the floor to vibrate. There was also a 
sound like the motion of distant thunder, causing tables and 
chairs, and other inanimate objects, and all of us^ to tremble from 
head to foot, in such a manner that the whole efleot was both seen 
and felt." The room, on the occasion, was well lighted. Among 
the witnesses to this was Professor Wells, Professor of Electricity 
and Chemistary at Gombridgeu . On another occasion, Hume was 
suddenly and repeatedly t^n np a distance three feet, pal* 
pitating with the contending emotions of joy which choked his 
utterance." It is not said if the room were darkened, hut of course 
it was, as the persons present “ touched his feet to satisfy them- 
selves and the narrator says, “ I felt the distance from the soles 
of his boot to the floor, and it was nearly three feet.” — Witness, 
the Editor of the Martford Times. We may here observe that 
Mr. Hume has since, to the great scandal of the Christian 
Spiri^lkt, gone over to the Church of Bqme, and is spokon of 
by tlie Telegraph as becoming weak-minded, and a little 

insane. The former rather comforts itself with the possibility of 
his being the means of making the Pope a spiritnaUst, but does 
not reckon much upon it. 

But in addition to this air-floating, the movements of tables 
axe of the moat surprisingly varied kind. Sometimes their motion 
is grave and thoughtflil, sometimes IroUcsome, if we may so spook, 
fantastic, and sometimes not unlike the noisy hilarity of a 
.man in liq|uor. Mr. Charles Partridge's couvertiion, under the 
auspices of Miss Kate Fox, was efl'ected in this way After 
Kate had displayed h^ rapping powers, she and the persons 
present retired, to the window, about ten feet flrom the table; 
presently, tfie chairs at tlfe end of the table having made room 
for it to pass, the one whirling oft' ft) the right, the other to the 
loft, it moved out slowly, and advanced with the greatest steadi- 
ness, not stopping until it had reached the group at the. window. 
What it did next wo know not. The miracle was irresistible. 
Judge Edmonds, who boasts of a laige experience of tabular 
manifestation^, has seen a table rise up fr6m the midst of several 
people, turn upside down, and in this fashion resume the spot it 
had left ; at other times it would rear to an angle of fortjr-five 
degrees, the lamp upon it remaining unmoved ; or, sometimes, 
when having only a centre leg, he has seen it lifted a foot, in 
spite of the persons present, shaken violently as a man would 
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filaake a goblet, the lamp on it remaining in its plao^, labile its 
glai^ pendants rang again* Of a table’s oceasiam^ ex:trayagaiioe 
of deportment, owing partly, doubtless, to its sensibility to song, 
the following is an instance. At High Eoek, Mass,, an ‘Iriisk 
servant girl,’ who had begun to have the raps,” having gone to 
bed, the family were awoke by a tremendous noise in her» i!oo*tt* 
Going there, they found her in a cloak on the floor, singing at 
the top of her voice, accompanied by raps on the table and^everyr 
where* As sho went on singing, the maurass caught the infection, 
rose in the air, keeping accurate time, until it finally foil to the 
floor. But now the bedstead took up tl^ danoe, first one leg, then 
another, then all, keeping time to the singing, and with such vio^ 
lence as nearly to demolish itself. Dr, ^ohmond explains it by 
supposing that the Irish Od-force had charged the bedstead 
and mattress,” and is satisfied with the single testimony of A. J* 
Davis ; but Mr. Brittan, who sees in it a.brilliant proof of spirit-^ 
power, though thinking Mr. Davis's testimony quite sufficient, is 
happy to be able to state, that there is abundance of indisputable 
evidence to support it. 

With respect to other material objects, we can do little more 
than say that there is hardly a piece of domestic furniture that 
does not perform the most extraordinary and equally wdi^attested 
feats. Tongs and pokers leave their places, and pile them* 
solves on the tops of beds ; plated candlesticks, bent 'upon suicide, 
beat tbemsolvcs to pieces on the floor ; in a bedroom, to which 
no one is supposed to have access, lay figures are found made 
up of articles of clothing, stufted to represent men and women in 
different positions, some with lables in the attitude of prayer ; 
brushes aud tumblers of water rise from their places, dash 
thjough the window-panes, and fall in the street. . Such move- 
ments, in many cases^ are quite spontaneous, no one demanding 
or (ixpecting them. Sometimes they seem to arise from mere 
superabundance of energy, as when a lamp jumps from the mantel* 
piece to the middle of the floor ; sometimes from a love of practical 
joke, as when pitchers full of water pass lihrough rooms, and empty 
themselves into bods, or when a tea-kettle goes and hides itsefif 
in a cellar ; sometimes, as if from a frenajy of drunken violence, as 
when saucepans and broom-handles, without tlie slightest pro* 
vocation, make desperate assaults upon bedsteads, not always 
a very gentle race, as we have just seen, and come off with 
fractured limbs lor timir pains. The facts here cited are, it ntuat 
ho observed, of the highest order, and are with ^eat oonfidencfi 
put forward m evidence by the ablest of the believers, who wilh 
no doubt, receive as a remarkable oorroboratio^ of the animated 
intelligence which they ascribe to tables and ebairs, an interest- 
ing fact which we obtain front M, Ohevreoh The island 
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of Guadaloupe/' he says, '^possesses a thair endowed with the 
faculty of composing in prose and verse, as is manifest from a 
pamphlet presented to the library of the Institute, of which the 
fbllo\Wng is an exact copy : — 

‘‘Juanita, a Novel, by a Chair, followed by a Proverb and some 
"Select Pieces of the same Author, with a Preface by the Editor, on 
the Phenomena of Table-turning. 

. • . The literary productions of the OliAir are merely the preface of a 

mystic book, which it will unroll, page by page, before the dazzled eyes 
of the believers. — Spihgue, p. 63. 

‘‘ On Sale at tbeGk)vemment Printing OflSce, BasseTerre,Guadaloupe. 

**Oovernm€nt Printing Office, 1858.** 

Phenomena, of Spiritual Personality and Intelligence . — The 
cases of Visibility of Spirits are few ; but as well attested as the 
rest of the phenomena. Mr. Fowler, a member of the New York 
circle, and in very high. credit with it, has seen a ruddy-looking 
gentleman with a box under his arm, who turned out to be 
Franklin ; in company with him a sinaller man, Hahnemann, the 
discoverer of homoeopathy. He saw tine former busily engaged 
for an hour in doing something to the box, which evidently, by 
some difficulty it presented, puzzled and disconcerted the Doctor 
and his friends ; it was, however, finally got into order, and pro-* 
duced its •results. A clergyman in Connecticut, Dr. Phelps, 
whose house 'was for a year and a half the scene of manifestations 
which form a conspicuous feature of the evidence, saw a spirit 
in a white sheet, which first appeared in the bedroom of his 
daughter, who called his attention to it The spirit, on vanish- 
ing, left its sheet behind on a chair. Miss Phelps, on entering 
a room, was surprised to see three strange gentlemen, two sitting 
on the sofa, a third on a chair by the table, who took no notice of 
her. All had their hats on, and the one in the chair was reading 
a paper, with his legs thrown up on the table, very much at his 
ease. As the young lady came near him, he leaned over on one 
side, and falling, chair and all to the floor, instantly disappeared. 
What became of the others is not stated ; but we presume they 
followed their friend. There was no illusion, we are assured, 
about this. But Mr. Capron says, with respect to some other 
instances, that the circumstances were not of a character to leave 
the matter beyond a doubt, and therefore no record was kept. 
Master Harry, a boy who had the misfortune of being the house 
medium, and of keeping 4he family in great discomfort for a year 
and a hall; saw his father one night, also dressed in white, who 
gave him a silver watch. Another case is reported of a body, 
in a dissecting-room, appearing to two ladies engaged in medical 
studies. « 

0<^V6mations and ^communications with relations and friends 
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are among the most ordinary of the phenomena, a^id require no 
special illustration. But illustrious historical personages, states- 
men, men of literary or scientific distinction, philosophers, arid 
poets, visit earth again. Professor Hare having received •some 
moat important information from his late father, Mr. Bobert Hare, 
and other members of his family, respecting the organization of 
the spirit world, and feeling a delicacy in publishing it on the 
authority of his own relatiqns, requested that certain distinguished 
spirits, who, as he had been told, had attended one of his lectures 
at Boston, would sanction a synopsis of the facts which he had 
learned respecting that world. Accordingly, on Monday, the 
JBth of February, 1865, the spirits in question having kindly 
consented to meet at Professor Hare s, Mr. Robert Hare reported 
himself and the following present : — 

Geoeoe Washinotoit, W. E. Chakkiko, 

J. Q. Adams, H. Kibke White, 

Andeew Jacksoh, Isaac Newtoh, 

Henet Clay, . Bteok, 

Benjamin Feanklin, Maetha Washington, 

Besides relations and frientlft. 

Fifty-nine questions were addressed to these celestials, and 
answered by them through the alphabet, ‘‘ controlled by the 
J^rofessor’s test-machine.’* The result was, the entire .cqiifirmatiou 
of the intelligence conveyed by the Hare family. Judge 
l^dmonds has consigned, in three goodly octavos, to the public, 
the fruits of his communications with Swedenborg and Bacon, 
who are constantly passing an evening with liim, and enlightening 
liiiii through the able mediumship of Dr. Dexter. 

We are indebted to Mr, Fenno, “one of the most distinguished 
of American actors,” for a communication from Shakspeare, 
through Mr, Linton, the medium of the Society for the Diffusion 
of Spiritual Knowledge, in which the hard spoke very flatteringly 
his acting: “You play well — you excel; were there more 
good judges, you would shine from which we infer that Mr. 
Fenno s merits are greater than his popularity. As a specimen 
of Shakspeare s American composition, we give what Mr. Fenno 
thinks a fine variation of Hamlet’s advice to the players 

“The eye! the eye! — without it man were blind*' (here is another 
instance of the minute observation of Bhakspeare), “ and play would 
ne’er be acting. 

“ Thine eye speaks volumes. Silly mouthers may mince and mawk ; 
Init with thy piercing eye thou’lt dumb them all.” 

The commentators will be glad to know that the vexed question 
about the bard’s name is settled. He has himself , declare^ it to 
be Shakspear.^ It is a pity that while Mr. Feimo had hold of 
him, he ddd not get him to settle some otl^r things, Itie neoes* 
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$ary to add, that this communicatioti is thba^ht so gentiine and 
important, that Mr. Tallmadge has inserted it in the Appendix 
to the first worik that has graced his spiritual presidency; and in 
.spite of what must have done violence to his modesty, namely, 
the complimentary suggestion of Fenno, that Shakspeare himself, 
if on earth, might “ pass an hour with Governor Tallmadge not 
unprofitably." We quite agree with Mr. Fenno in thinking that 
Shakspeare would turn it to very good account. We close the 
category with one of the Govemofs experiments. At the lodgings 
of tlm Fox family, in New York, he had the pleasure of commu- 
nicating with his distinguished spirit-friend, Mr. Calhoun. On 
the first occasion, the power'* (the battery by which some 
spirits act on some mediums,) not being sufficient for a “ sen- 
tence or sentiment, the illustrious statesman contented himself 
with giving a specimen of three or four lines of his handwriting, 
and appointed another rendezvous ; but at the latter, the power 
being then sufficiently strong, Mr. Calhoxtn was enoblcd to do 
justice to himself by writing a scntenco"*' which Mr. Tallmadge 
assures us is perfectly characteristic of him, containing his 
terseness of style and condensation of thought.'* The sentenct^ 
was — I'm with you still.*' Not only was the writing of this 
remarkable sentence** a facsimile of Oalhouifs, but the contrac- 
tion I*m'# proves to demonstration that it could not be forged ; 
for, argues dSdr. Tallmadge, masmuch as it w^as a contraction 
^Mmbitually” used by him in his letters, it is preposterous lo 
suppose that a forger could ever come to the knowledge of it ; an 
inference we should not ourselves be inclined exactly to draw, hut 
wliicb, coming from such a source, we feel it our duty to state. 
We now pass to the higher order of spirits, of wliich one specimen 
will be sufficient. In a circle in Providence, a medium — in this 
case a man having his eyes bandaged — ^w^as placed before a black 
board, on which with a piece of chalk be wrote with gi’eat rapidiTty, 
the ends of his lines running into each other, so as to appear ut a 
little distance as a mere moss of chalk. The medium then repeated 
what had been written, und each sentence was taken down by 
a scribe^ for meditation. Most of the communications pui-ported 
to come "from the Saviour." Here is^a specimen of one 

I Bee you all — do not start ; 

God from his children never will depart.’^ 

Much similar doggrel was vouchsafed by other spirits, the 
members of the circle inteijecting, "/How beautiful!*' "How 
heavenly!’* Then a spirit drew something like a box (Franklin, 
of course-*-he is always knqwn by his box), with a cross on the top 
of it, beneath which he wrote " the altar of your God.** There- 
upon the spirit of the Saviour’*' says-— ' 
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“ Then call on me, 

And jou shall see 

That the power of God constta down &ee," 

« w • • • *,« « 

You can be pure — that will attract s 

,^The invisible power will never go bitok : 

It continues to rap all over the world| 

And no being his power to control/* . 

And then more doggrel from other spirits, and eiacnlatiow of joy 
from tho company. 

Having taken this general notice of, the phenomena, we must 
say u word about the mediums through whom they are ritani^ 
fested. They are of different kinds. 

1. Happing and Tipping Mediums . — Of these two forms of 
spirit-language, rapping is much the rarest, tt is the opinion of 
Mr. Cnpron, that the persons first commissioned to use it— the 
Fox family — aro mote successful rappers than any others, their 
sounds being louder and mora distinct. It does not appear that 
any attempt has been made to account for the curious fact, of 
some mediums being associated with rappings, and some, not; 
yet, on the hypothesis of the rapping being done by tho spirits, 
and not the mediums, it is not quite obvious why the greater 
numbers of mediums sbould be .unS'Ccompanied by tliu rapping. 
Tho tippers, or those to whom is given tho power to ‘eailse tables 
to tilt, are by far the more numerous class. 

2. Drawing Mediums. — Mr. Tallmadgo informs us that their 
productions are of exquisite style and finish — are rapidly exeeutecl, 
and “ pur])ort to be drawings of leaves, vines, fruits, and flo>vers 
of the spheres, Suilico it to say, they are unlike anything upon 
eartli, and no botanist has ever been able to classify thom.'^' 
Sometimes, however, as appears from tho editor of the Sinritml 
Telegraph, flowers are executed which ciridently belong to the 
temperate latitudes of the earths sphere;” others, agrin, ''are 
not at all familiar, thongli they appear to. bo drawn from objects 
rtmlly existing,” resembling, as we conjecture, the attempts of 
]>eople at drawing who aro utterly ignorant of the art. We are 
informed of a case in London, where an artist, skilful in the ordi* 
nary state, produced, when under the influence of the spirit, a 
series of imgular figures, consisting of interplexing and con- 
voluting lines, ea^di of them, in fact, being a tangle of lines. 

Musical, Singing, and Dancing Mediums, — ^A. boy of twelve 
yflai*s old, the son of a Mr. Williams, of Washington, plays in a 
Bi.ylo equal to the most distinguislied artists. His performance 
of The Carnival of Venice” is pronounoed equal to that of 
Ole Bull, The sjnrit teaching him is Paganini, who has requested 
the boy’s father to buy him a better instrument, wM<3it Mr. Brittaa 
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thiuks is very reasonable, especially as the Professor gives (the 
italics are not ours) his gprvices in the capacity of teacher,” 
What the fathers objections are we know not ; but it is clear 
they^must soon oomo to an end, inasmuch as Paganini occa- 
sionally wrenches it from tlie boy’s hand in a rage,, and flings it 
across the room~a species of treatment which must speedily cause 
its demise. In singing, there are mediums who sing like Malibran; 
and in dancing, those who rival Fanny Elssler. 

Seeing Mediums . — “I have witnessed,” says Mr. Tallmadge, 
mediums who see and describe, with perfect accuracy, spirits 

S resent whom they never saw or heard of before. Judge Edmonds 
eclares he has this faculty,” 

Telegraphing Jlfi^diwiw^.—Mcdiums of this kind communicate 
with spirits who pass in a short space of time from one jilace to 
another, bearing messages or tidings of events, generally of 
deaths. Mr. Brittan tells us that some people are sanguine 
enough to suppose that a comprehensive system of telegraphing 
might in this way be effected ; but^^ in his opinion, the laws regu- 
lating the transmission of intelligence are not yet sufl&ciently 
understood to warrant us in expecting satisfactory results. U 
would no doubt be an economical arrangement, but for tlio 
highest speed it would seem that the electric spark would still ho 
required. . 

Healing Mediums . — ^It is only necessary to say that they arc 
described as most potent in their cures, which arc efTocted by 
imposition of hands and exertions of the will. Many of these 
are now engaged in practice at New York and other places, — 
that is to say, the spirits that direct them are ; but with what 
success we do not know. 

' Speaking Mediums . — These make orations sometimes sur- 
passing, we are assured, any eloquence ever heard from human 
lips. When the New York Difiusion Society was preparing its 
address, the president asked the spirit-friends present to address 
tiem. Presently a medium was entranced, rose, and delivered 
from Webster, and witfc Webster’s style of delivery, a speech 
which is found in the Preface to the Healing of the Nation,” 
p, T9. 

Writing Mediv/m.^Thme are a numerous class. The most 
celebrated is Mr. A. J. Davis, once known as the famous 
Poughkeepsie seer, the author of the “Principles of Nature,” 
asserted to have been written by him in a somnambulic state, 
when only nineteen, and then an illiterate young man; also 
several volumes, entitled, The Great Harmonia.” We have only 
seen the first volume, in which we are taught that all diseases are 
mere varieties of spiritual disturbance, and that this disturbance 
can be. successfully treated with the old drinks 'and mixtures,” 
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for each category ho carefully prescribes. Mr. Davis, 
liowcver, modestly informs us that he will not consent to be 
regarded as infallible, and declares that in his usual state he has 
not even the^rdinary learning; a fact which, if true, would 
really make ffls books, what otherwise they certainly are not, 
astonishing. Unhappily, however, it is plain — first, thal, his 
fellow-spiritualists, for some reason or other, hold off him, and 
that, in spite of his marvellous gifts, they are by no means 
disposed to make a lion of him. In tire spiritual literature in 
general, as far as we have seen, we find nothing which has not 
been much better said before ; hut what is really important is the 
presence of certain tendencies in it which we shall hereafter 
describe. 

^Having thus presented what are called the facts of the movo- 
nient, we have now to place by their side what are regarded by 
its most (critical believers as fanaticism, extravagance, hallucina- 
tions, and inconsistencies. Where the admitted is so improbable it 
seems difficult to conceive wlnii it is that can ho inadmissilde. 
Nevertheless, su(di things there are, and of such a nature, tliat 
wo venture to say, ancient superstition has left on record no 
instance of a more abject credulity, the annals of insanity, no 
cases of a more extravagant luillucination, than are to be found in 
wlmt Air. (Jjipron (mils tlie ftinaticisms ami inconsistcrlCB^s. 

So completely had Kate Fox saturated Auburn with spiritual 
numifestatioii^^ that two years after, tli ere were not less than a 
hiindrcKl inediums ihoi'e. It so happened about this period that a 
innu being hung for murdtu*, a young lady of the place, at the time 
of tlie execution, had, in a clairvoyant state, been w^atchiug the 
])rocess, ftu* the hiudablc purpose of observing the separation of 
th(^ soul from the body, and, if possible, its manifestations. For 
soiiuj i‘eason or otlier the spirit of the executed man took a violent 
grudge' against the poor girl forthis, and began a series of frightful 
l)crsocutions. He would bruise her against the back of the chair 
iiuiil her arms were black and blue, and at length, following up 
his fearful threats, made known through The unfortunate medium 
hc3rsclf, the brute made a desperate attempt at strangulation, 
wliioh lasted thirty-six hours, the poor girl, meanwhile, suffering 
the severest agony, her body being racked with spasms. Neither 
mediums nor magnetisers could, for awhile, give her any relief. 
At length, through the mediumship of a young lady, there camo 
to her md no less a personage than the Apostle Paul. Six 
minutes after he undertook the cure he accomplished it.. Whether, 
this was his first appearance in Auburn isnot said; it was not the last 
as the following extraordinary story will tell. About this time, and 
for very good reasons, too, the Rev. James L. Scott, a seventh-day 
Jiaptist minister, also arrived. He had been ealled by spiritual 
t Vol. LXIX. No. CXXXV.]-Nbw Sbbibs, Vol. XIII. No. I, E 
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directiond^ conveyed through Mrs. Benedict, a lady who was a 
medium. He was charged to preach and otherwise operate as he 
might be called upon to do by the spintufd powers. He at once 
applied himself to his duties, and lost no time ii^nlarging the 
Auburn cixclaji which now took the lofty title of “he Apostolic 
movefhent." It was in every way privileged to do so ; the leader 
of the movement ^‘from the interior'* being Saint Paul (Mr. Gapron 
will not call him Saint), assisted by a committee of the other 
apbsdes, prophets, martyrs, and many of Christian renown. Auburn 
was thus pretty well provided for. It needed, we shall see, all the 
protection it could get. Some time after Mr. Scott’s arrival, 
came the Rev. T. Harris, of New York, to assist him. A publi- 
cation was now established, entitled Discourses from the Inte- 
rior and Superior Care for Mortals." These “ Discourses" cat«o 
from the spirits. The two reverend gentlemen had been declared 
*^by the Paul" of the movement, impressible writing mediums, 
through the mediumship of Mrs. Benedict. Here was one step ; 
the next was to prevent opposition and dissent — always obnoxious 
to established authorities. It was accordingly announced that 
Mr. Scott had a secret sign" by which ho could distinguish tJie 
real Paul from any counterfeit, and that, consequently, no com- 
munication through any other individual was of any value, unless 
countersign^ by him. Mr. Scott was^ow Pope. His Holiness's 
success wasTso great, that in a few months hundreds attended his 
meetings, and between two and three hundred became his declared 
followers, amongst whom," says Mr. Capron, '^were some of 
th€7no8t respectable and intelligent people of Auhwm*' In fact, 
the Apostolic movement" bid fair to be the principal religious 
denomination in the place. But about July, Mr. Scott had a 
dream, in which he was commanded to search for a new abode — 
in other words, he and his coadjutor Harris had agreed upon a 
scheme of persuading a number of people to embark their pro- 
perty in founding anew settlement, of which these holy personages 
meant to have the absolute control. By October, Scott and 
Mrs. Benedict, with several others, set out from Auburn, being 
spiritually led to a place called Mountain Cove, in Virginia. 
Parms were purchased, and in a short time more than a hundred 
were settled upon them. The new settlement was christened the 
Holy Mountain,” and professed to be the spot prophesied by 
Isaiah. Scott's aim speedily developed itself, and poor Mrs. 
Benedict's services were summarily dispensed with. His Holiness 
now took upon himself the character of an apostle, and declared 
himself divinely inspired. Received with enthusiastic fervour by 
his devoted followers, the apostle conceived that the time had 
come for the final stroke, and, accordingly, a divine communi- 
cation appeared^ reminding the Mthful that while ** spirits operate 
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from the interior, man in the clay demandeth external benefits*'-— 
thus pretty plainly intimating to them their duty of surrendering 
their property into the hands of “ His stewards/* But, unfortu- 
nately, such finicrifices have ever been sore to man in the clay/* 
and more churches than those of the Apostle Scott have been 
severely tried by similar attempts at ecclesiastical absorption, 
which are really sufficient to try the nerves even of men of 
broTizo. Alaitn was created; seoeders increased; and though 
Scolt fulminated with a force and tone worthy of the best days 
of the Vatican, no terrors of damnation wore a counterpoise to 
the terrors of on empty purse. The scheme failed, hut was again 
revived by the netting of a fresh shoal of dupes in 185?^ ajid 
w^ent through the same phases as before: ^^oup afcer another/' 
says Mr. Capron, left the Gove to the few fanatics and credu- 
lous dupes of designing men, until the final dispersion of the 
whole community a fm months after !** 

The scarcely credible extravagance we shall next mention is 
^0 utterly incompatible with any notion we have of intellectual 
sanity, that wo must suppose the epidemic had developed among 
those affected by it a Vast amount of real hut unrecognised lunacy. 
About the time of the construction of some mysterious mechanism 
at High Hock, Massachusetts, it was announced by sjpritual in- 
telligence to Mrs. — * (a celebrated medium is here preferred to), 
tliut she was* to become a mother in a new Sense — that ^'she 
would become the Mary of a new dispensation.** Tlje informa- 
tion was communicated with peculiar solemnity, and in a way 
that left in the minds of the persons present a clear conviction of 
the superior capacities tuid exalted moral attainments of the 
spirits communicating. Mrs. — had for some tijno experienced 
sensations indicating pregnancy ; and the indications, as they 
increased, assumed more and more a peculiar and somewhat 
inexplicable character. At length a request from the spirit- 
world came, through the mediumship of the Bev. Mr. Spear, 
dost 'ribed as a person of high respectability, that oU a certain 
(lay she would visit him at High Rock. No sooner had she 
reached there. When, totally unconscious of what was to 
happen tb her, she was seized with the pains of labour, which> 
though dflfering somewhat from their ordinary character, inas- 
much as ^Hhey were internal, and of the spirit rather than 
of fbo physical nature ; they were nevertheless quite as uncon- 
trollable as those of the latter, and not lesd severe/*' As the 
labour proceeded, so, it was observed, did the difPereut portions of 
the mechanism previously mentioned begin to acquire move- 
ment, and to give signs of mechanical activity or life; and 
when, at thd enA of two hours, the difiScuIt partpiitian had been 
brought to an auspicious close, motion, to the astonishment of 
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the; beholders, had been communicated to the machinery through - 
out all its parts* The marvel vras now explained — the lady had 
been brought to bed of a “ Motive Fokce," 

We entreat our readers to be grave. The infant having been 
born, required nursing* For some weeks did . tJfe aflectiouato 
mothe!*, ‘‘under a process precisely analogous to that of nursing 
(for which preparation had been previously made m her own 
organization^ while she was in utter ignorance of such design)," 
suckle the young Force, and pour out the precious life-food 
from her maternal — wc really know not what. For reasons 
undiscoverable by us, Mr. Capron is tmwilling to give tliis 
marvel a corner in his capacious and miscellaneous faith ; but 
he nevertheless candidly avows, “ That quite a nuwher of per- 
sons of great intelligence, candour, and unimpeachable cha- 
racter, fully believed in this second edition of the miraculouh) 
conception and birth, and that the most unbounded enthusiasm 
was manifested by many.” It was denominated “The Kew 
Motive Power; the PhysicM Saviotir ; Heavens Last Best tiift 
to Man ; New Creation ; The Great Bpiritual Revelation of the 
Age; The Philosopher’s Stone ; the Act of all Acts; the Science 
of all Sciences ; — and various other extravagant epithets were 
applied to this wonderful new birth.” Mr. t’apron, wo perceive, 
is inclined* to be satirical ; but, for oiirselves, assuming with Inm, 
Judge Edulorids, and Professor Hare, n moment, that it is 
true, that in the United States the usual pliysical laws arc 
daily subverted; that tables, untouched by human force, rt^ar 
and paw, scamper about rooms, and go up into the air with 
outside passengers upon them ; that domestic furniture, cutiredy 
forgetting its place, wanders and even romps and riots iihoiu 
houses, as seems good to it, defying housewives and housemaids as 
a rabble does police; that ironmongery of all kinds, tongs, 
shovels, pokers, once a steady-going race, go, clattering about 
like troopers ; that stair-rods, shooting madly from tliuir 
fixtures, rattle down-stairs, endangering the limbs and break- 
ing the pitchers of asebnding w^omen ; that guitars go drift- 
ing about the room, finding their own music, over tlio lieads 
of responding pianos, which though furnished with pedals, have 
not yet, we beHeve, begun to skip ; that the loose bones of a 
skeleton parade round a room, the skull keeping its sockets fixed 
upon the medium; that spirit-hands can be seen beating tam- 
bourines like mad ; that the French horn can hand over a fiddle, 
and on being asked for the bow, be heard to inquire, “ (Jau’t 
yon get along without it?” andHhat the same born can name a 
tune, while fiddles are heard to play, accompanied by drums, 
accordions, and voices, all human agencies beijig absent ;— if, 
w^c say, we assume these things to be true, which arc gravely 
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rekted as true, or any portion of them, then, supported by as 
good evidence, we are ready to believe, and we defy anybody to 
show why we should not believe, that a lady can be safely 
brought to bed of a fine plump Motive Power,** and givd suck 
to il. by some peculiar spiritual apparatus with which she has 
been spiritually furnished. It is of no use Mr, Capron Saying, 
in disparaging italics, that “ the new motor power would not 
move to any pu/rpose" since its very uselessness is another 
confirmatory proof of its ^intimate connexion with the other 
phenomena. In a word, throughout the whole series of the 
marvels there is not a single one which rests on more positive, 
nioi’o weighty, and more unexceptionable evidence than this ; and 
since the staunchest believers and most influential champions of 
the movement reject such testimony as inconclusive in this case, 
there is of course not the shadow of a reason why testimony, 
never better, in general incomparably worse, should be tendered, 
or accepted, as conclusive, or even worthy of attention, in any 
Could the spirit of the illustrious Hobson be consulted, 
bo must inevitably answer in his old stem way, “This or 
none and since Mr. Capron ridicules the idea of our accept- 
ing this, wo cheerfully submit to the other alternative of accept- 
ing none. 

Utterly unable, then, to perceive any differciioe of degree 
of credibility between the acknowledged fanaticifims and the 
•asserted facts, it is of some interest to inquire if there never has 
been any serious attempt to oppugn any of the leading pheno- 
mena. Mr. E. Fowler, a renowned writing medium, of the Par- 
tridge circle in New York, had produced, under the influence of 
Franklin s box, a paper, to which ten questions were appended, 
purporting to he those of the signers of the Act of Independence. 
J)r. Ilichmond examined the signatures, and demonstrated that 
they w^ere clumsy imitations, written by the same hand. Here- 
upem tlie circle, in great excitement, sent , a manifesto to Mr. 
Britlan, with their certificates as to the moral character of Mr. 
Fowler (the certificate power in these flaanifestations is as abun- 
dant and almost as curious as the spirit power) ; and, by way of 
proving his capacity for the disputed marvel, they state another 
and greater marvel beyond his power to invent. On a certain 
unlucky Saturday night, the spirits came into Mr, Fowler's room ; 
and by aid of the battery, one of. them — 'the prophet Daniel, we 
believe — ^wrote certain characters on a piece of papor, and. there 
could be no mistake about it, as he saw them do iji, ^«^hat was 
written he knew no more than the man in the moo^ ;^for, though 
books in various languages have come into his p^i^ssion since, 
he had none ^hen. Being shown to j^rofessor Bpsh, the Pro- 
fessor of Hebrew in New York University, he iprojtiounced them 
to be Hebrew characters, and the matter of them. “ a few verses 
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from the laait chapter of Daniel/' He is further reported to have 
that they were Immedly written, with the exception of 
aeveral arbitrary Omissions, and one rather Tiolent transposition 
from 'an upper to a lower line. Nothing could he more satis- 
factory — so satisfactofy, that Dr* Bichmond api^ared to be 
effectdtilly silenced. Not a syllable for some time did he breathe 
about it. At length, the reason came out; He had been submitting 
the spirit's Hebrew, Daniel's own Hebrew, to a German Jew, and 
two graduates of Yale College ;* and when he does return to the 
subjeot, it is to publish the smashing analysis of one of them, the 
Bev. W. Carter. Of this it is enough to say, that he proved it to 
be an attempt to copy the Hebrew Bible by one ignorant that 
Hebrew reads from right to left, instead of left to right, as English 
does." Hereupon Prof. Bush explained away his certificate, and 
the exposure was complete. Another very signal exposure was 
that of one I^o Hoy Sunderland, the leading spiritualist of Boston, 
and one of the most distinguished ornaments of the new science. 
A writer in a New York paper, who, under the quaint nainc^ of 
Shadrach Barnes, had been waging fierce war against the spiri- 
tualists, resolved to submit Sunderland’s medium power to a 
practical test. For this purpose he indited a letter to him, which 
seemed to be written by a very poor and illiterate woman, inquiring 
about the spiritual statm of one Mary Newall, m imaginary y)erson, 
represented as lately deceased. Enclosed in it was a dollar ibe. 
Sunderland pocketed the fee, and in a few days replied, giving 
some very cheering particulars about Mary's condition — adding 
that “ the sweet spirit of Mary was at bis side." Mr. Capron 
accounts for the mishap by supposing that Sunderland suffered 
his imagination to delude him, and will not abate a particle of 
his resj^ect for the great spiritualist. Wo may or may m>t HC(^ept 
this solution ; but wliat strikes us as remarkable is, tlmt Mr. 
Capron and his friends do not perceive its bearings on the pre- 
tensions of spiritualism in all its forms. 

After such demonstrations of the fraud or madness of persons 
who have no ostensible ihotive for deceit, it seems almost super- 
fluous to discover flaws in persons who^ from their ignorance or 
their temptations, are more readily open to the suspicion of 
imposture; But to pass from educated people, of social standing 
to others who are more liable, at least so it is commonly su]>- 
posed, to delusion, aoad have a greater stimulus to deceit, is not 
in this case to descend,, but on the contrary to ascend — to rise 
from the pupil to the teadher — from the proselyte to the prophot 
—from the initiated to the initiator — from ih& mystic to the 
mystagogue* That three obscure women, belonging to an indi- 
gent claSvS, dtwoid of educational training aiid int^lectual powfsr, 
should at this moment have a right to class theBtoselves amongst 
the originators, of a new faith, and sliould be regarded as tcfichers 
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and benefactresses by two millions of one of the most enlightened 
nations upon earth, and that the pretensions of that faith should 
involve the renunciation of our past belief in those recognised 
and accepted laws of nature which experience and scienoO have 
revealed, is one of the most remarkable phenomena in tiie historjr 
of opinion. We naturally inquire^ if UsQ attempt has boe«x sue- 
cessfuUy made to convict them of imposture. Thanks to tho 
publicjity which spreads these marvels, we leam in the same way 
the fact of their exposure, and become still more astonished that 
after it they should be able to maintain their position. The fii’st 
iiiimasking took place in February, 1851. Soon after the arrival 
of Mrs. Fish and Margate tta, and their most successful dehut 
ill Buffalo, there appeared in a local newspaper a letter signed by 
Drs. Lee, Flint, and Coventry, the Professors respectively of 
Physiology, Materia Medica, and Practicitl and Clinical Medi* 
cine in the University of Buffalo, denouncing the whole affhir 
as an imposture, and giving a description of the process by 
which a highly respectable dady of the place was able, by a 
])eculiar action of the muscles of the leg, to produce tho rappings. 
To ignore such a statement was impossible ; and Mrs. Fish and 
her sister did exactly what they ought to have done — tliey cbal* 
lenged an inquiry. The Professors, on the other hand, liad the 
great good sense to accept it, and so the matter *was fairly 
brought to an issue. Whether the exhibitors thought’ tho Pro- 
fessors would, from conceit or timidity, decline the challenge, or 
tliat they did not anticipate tlie tests to he used, can only he 
matter of conjecture. The examination did come off, and the 
Professors published their report of it. From this it appeared 
that when the women were so placed, as, for instance, seated on. a 
cbjiir with their heels resting on cushions, that tlie foot could 
not, by pressure on the floor, occasion tho required displacement 
of tlie hones, no rapping took place. When, again, the younger 
sister was seated with her “ lower limbs*' (AngHoe legs) resting 
on I bo sola, and the elder seated in the ordinary way at the end 
of tho sofa, no sound could he elicited^ though the experiment 
was prolonged until it was announced by tho sisters tliat it "was 
useless to expect any manifestations. 

The experiment, though the previous result had thoroughly satis- 
fied the Professors, was varied by compressing the knees together, 
and catching and compressing them during the rapjj^gs. Tho 
ell'oct of the first method was to prevent, that of the second to stop 
them. In the last two experiments, the examiners obtained more 
evidence tliau tlioy had expected. They only, anticipated they 
should feel the displacement of the muscle, without being able to 
interrupt the sound. [This was in 1851. In..l894i, Dr. S-cheff, 
oJ‘ Frankfort-on-Maine, discovered the cause of the sound to be 
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thi( .repeated. ^spkoigawQt of the tendon of the pereneus longus 
m^solo in /^fr lliil^iMctih which slides behind the extetnal maUeoluH.'} 
'^he traninp}^ exposiite wss complete — so complete that 

OB' one 'for her,, thought it requisite to m^e a 
ipbhnter ii^i<dr^.mede. her case worse. She atoits it 

to ba^troq tbnisBihen ' their heels were ■pld^ npon shavings, no 
sotmds oonli.be heiqsd, thoo^ it iijras otheirwise when they rested 
on the |Gk)or; .bnt she givies this explanatkru: ,*' It is just as true 
.that if our i^endly spirits retired when ' they witnessed such 
harsb/lpHTOiCsedings on the part of oor persetmtors, it was not in 
onr. to detain thejn." • 

In April following, there was another espiosute. A Mrs. 
Konnan Culver, a relation of the Fox family, who had been a 
rapping medium at Rochester, was induced by the Bev. Mr. 
Burr,’ a public leeturer, to reveal what she knew, of the affair. 
She aocordingiy made a deposition; and from the axtract ffom 
it given by Mr. Capron, it i^pears that she had been regularly 
instructed by Catherine Fox in the-tiick of the rappings, which, 
though hard work at first, she accomplished in about a week. 
The .question of anavming by the alphabet Catherine said was 
easy enough, and explained that the reason why they asked 
people to write severid pames on paper, and then to point to 
them tiU the spirit rapped at the right one, was to have a chance 
of watching' the ccnmtenancet and motions of the company; and 
that.in this way they could nearly always guess right. She was 
also instructed, how to hold down and move tables. Mrs. Culver 
gave Ulnshratioiis of these tricks. It was also explained to her 
that all she w^mld have to do to make the raps heard on the 
table, was to . put her foot against the leg of the table when 
rapping.. Ihat to make the raps sound distant on the wall, they 
must he made louder, and the eyes of the fappvr earnestly directed 
to the spot where ii was wished the rappings should be heard ; 
and that if the jEeet were placed at the foot of the door, the raps 
would be heasd at the top. She further added that Catherine 
bad told her ti^t :when ue Committee had held thmr ankles at 
Bochestor^vltie Botch servaAt-girl rapped with her knuckles upon 
the fioor. This decimation was made in the presence of “ a p]iy 
sician imd clctgy^iM^”'.who affirm that “Mrs. Culver is one of 
the most fiepotidde fisSd fntoUigent ladies "—we were mally going 
to say 8hephieidssse8i<*r'':Ol Arcadia ; and that there is not the 
slightest donht eif 'itl^ trqfih of the whole statement." 

It is impo8sibie :il^.get aity dbmot replies to critiod exposures ; 
tihus Mr. Tal3nHi^, im#a. 'Appendix to the “Healing of the 
Nations," quotes aome'qaicir.. xenmriBS of one of. our odatempo- 
raries on the exposure of fi^ydon by Lewis, and on 
Br. 3obeff’e explanation of ’.the Aioee bf ^ rapt^ in order to 
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indicate “ite ignorance and folly, and gross stupidity, not to say 
supentition and bigotry." Mr. Capron also to his Ap*, 
pendJx for a reply to Profassor Fage% and ' jbdf^ 

oonsisls of four lines of impertinence. Sometiines be has t^nnm 
to abuse, somBtimes to banter. A clergymaaS, iu A lecture, ^OVMid . 
bow the replugs could be produced by <the' action, of tKe toe*: 
joints ; Mr. ^i^ron tnkes contemptuous notice of ‘it in this way: 
“Dr. Potts crwks his toes." No doobt.thC' thing is supremely 
ridiculous.; A Doctor of Divinity on s. fdatform ctae&g hiS 
toes in refutation of a new religion, is Certainly ^nnpa^eled 
absurdity, But the ridicule is not with him; for sittClf tshere 
rapping is the holy language, it is not unreasonable 'that toer 
cracking should be one of the sacred dialects. 

Wo suppose there are , few persons who have followed UB 
thus far who are not by this time convinced that the ' believera 
in spirituabsm have had evidence enough of a Mud calculated to 
bring them to their senses, if they had been able or willing to 
profit by it. They will he satisfied, we think, that fraud, jngglery, 
actual insanity, excited vanity, and a morbid love of the. •'friar' 
vellous, are the cM^f ingredients in the cauldron. Perhaps what 
will most surprise and puzzle them is, that mmi of education, 
divines, men of letters, should, while looking upon it with aver- 
sion, accept its reputed phenomena as true, and proceed to gi've 
their solution of their cause. But mischievous as the proceemng 
is, it is not a new one in the history of opinion. No fret is 
more frequent. When Van Dale, in his work “ On the Oracles 
of the Ancient Gentiles, ” emphatically recommmids all investi- 
gators not to commit the mistake of seeking the wherefore of 
things, or the ro Stort, before they had clearly settled the rd 5 rt, 
or the what, inasmuch as more ^on one instance had occurred 
of wise men seeking for the explanation of the' being of things 
which never bad a bmng, he does so, apropos of that famous 
controversy about the “ Golden Tooth," which produced many 
dissertations and considerable learned excitement in the six- 
teenth century. . A boy in Silesia had Ibst « molar tooth, which 
was said to have bemi replaced by a golden one; People from 
all quarters vmt to see it, and came away convinced of the 
miracle. A j^ous physician took, the mattet up, and contrived to 
extract from it proof of the aj^KrUauhing downMl of -thb Maho- 
metan Empire. A long and .warm controversy ensued; !vririch -may 
still be read, one side explaining it on -supernaturd, the Other 
on natural grounds, exaedy as in the present .ease. Each side 
would have claimed the viotory, had not a fnr sendble people, 
taking with thma a jeweller,»mBde ap^per aiSliWtilayi;frhioh lea to 
the diseove^ %at the whole thing was a trit^^aiil'^at the tooth 
was stt artificial one, plated with gotdr •’ 
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In the laode in vhich Amedotn spuitnalism has been treated, 
'we have the deaible of the faUie of thet.Golden Tooti)> A still 
more signal instance of epidemic bt^iei^ accosipanied with a pro- 
fiision oi wo^esB tratituony by rei^eetable^^tae^ea. weakly 
conceded statements, md equally .xnaryeHoaB.aoln^ons, is that 
exhibited by BhabdomaDoy, or the .expItJraton powers of the 
^vining ^ Chevreul, noticing the rmuaw m a respectable 
writer, who stays — “If tables do re^y.^td ^aestions tononing the 
past, .#B present, and the tittiue, it is a physiiBfd and moral 
phenoeamsieini AS g>^Aet and perhaps greater than that which 
NeWteu resolved,” — very shrewdly r^narks, “ I am qmte of this, 
opinion, too; bat, before emning to a definite conelnsion about 
it, there is an ^ to take away : oonse^nmitly, I wi}l draw no c<m- 
clnsion until that, is effitoed from the proposition." He too, like 
Van Hsde, had been receiving his monition : he had been inves- 
tigating with great care and skill the history of the “ Divining 
Bods," which were as celebrated for a long period as tables are 
now, which were asked questions^ too, and made replies which 
were attadbnted to a variety of causes, and, of course, to the 
Devil, whiiifo obtained almost universal belief, and were the sub- 
ject of keen controversy, but which are now known to owe their 
supposed virtue to the facile credulity and unwary ignorance of 
those whe attributed it to thm. M. Chevreul bad also made 
expeiimdnts' with the magic ring, suspended foom the . fingers, 
and discovered that it “ invariably owed its vibratory action to 
an insensible action of the muscles, determined by an unoou- 
sdous operation of the mind.” Hence, he perfectly agreed with 
Professor Paraday as to the efficient cause of table-taming, 

. and refers to his own highly sagaclons experiments as of somo 
moanent both to “ psychology, and also to the history of science," 
by showing, first, how easy it is to mistake illusions for realities, 
whenever we ue engaged with a phenomenon of which our own 
organs are a part, especially under circumstances that have not 
been sufficiently analysed ; and, secondly, bowmen of good faith, 
and in other respects enlightened enough, ore sometimes induced 
to fomish, purely chimerical solutions of phenomena that belong 
entirely to the physical world. , ^ 

But though, the menial epidemic which we have described, 
supplies abundant matter to the psychological stodent, its chief 
interest consistB in the evideitee ^hioh it affords of a wide-spread 
teudeney in the Umted Stat^. towards the establishment of some 
new regions foith, tmdof the ease with which a man, through 
frith, sees mirades, hdieyes bimBelf inspired, apd l»he9 »pon 
himself the character of* an aocted^ypd messenger of* God. Self- 
relianty loving liberty, even to the verge of pedantry, scoming the 
despotism of prescription whii^ it has endured in reli^dus 
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matters on|y> H need nof surprise us that the Americatt luiad 
riiould slurir exteusiye symptoms of a desire to 
the domiuibn of Jewish speculations, and te aettiS on itS^<mn 
auriiority tiie conditions of its own rdigioua Imlief. Nor can 
there be a dohbt that the opportunity afforded by spmtualism of 
promoting pl^^has Imen.'a chief 80uroe .<^ its attract!^ to 
such men as ijioTeroor Tallmadge and Floteteor £(are. The ' 
case of the latter, interesting in many respects to' ;the student of 
ecolesiastioal histery, is a remarkable and very ot^oaSL ^ftstmtion 
of this. Though living in tiie very thick of the 
a long while rejected them as worthless, mrdorshigTfitfhday’s^'e^^ 
planations as &r as they reached, and regarding what was not 
explained hytfaera as dexterous trickery. By-and-hj^jjhe is lured 
into a correspondence with a great ^ept in the mysi^ies, who, 
profuse of marvellous narratives, hut ooreftilly evasive der 

mands for ^dence, made no way with him until in cmo of hiw 
letters he skilfully let drop the following Miaounoemtmt— 
(spiritualism) is affecting the Ohurohes tmously;" To this the 
Professor re^es by rriterating that he had se^ nothing in the 
Tmtei’ia'l ^ihenomena worthy of attention; but adds, “it would 
be a glorious mercy if God would give some evidence which 
would settle the religious opinions of mai^nd.” The right key 
had evidently been now touched, for no sooner does the idea of 
the possibility of turning spiritualism to an account lU this way 
present itself than he becomes a believer in it. He is now easily 
persuaded that he has commnnioatious vdtb spirits of a kind 
highly flattering to him [some of them announcing they had 
done him the honour to attend his scientific lectures} for the 
persons engaged iii his conversion did not neglect' to make atf 
great use of tes vanity as of his religious antipathies, and of his 
ambition to be a religious reformer. Of course, whiriJ be came to 
believe in the spirits he at once began to recognise the material 
phenomona to which he had been previously blind. Neverthe- 
less, his scientific caution did not entirely forsake him. As spi- 
ritual uommuUioations are conveyed flirongh mediums who , 
express the replies by pointing to the letters of an alphabet, the 
J'j'ofoMsor contrived a machine which, by obliging the medium to. 
work the alphabet without seeing it, would, , he flattered himself, 
put the “ question of independency of iatelligenee to ihfe test,?^' 
that is, would detennino if it were the medium or a. spirit wh 6 ' 
framed the replies or messages. That he went honestly to work, 
and that his toy caused very serious diflioutty to the medium, was 
made ludicrously manifest by tfae spirits actually threatening, a 
strike if its us© wcto persit^ .in. Th^ dstils^ titey would 
have nothing at. all to do with it, thoU^. whs*' their difficnlty. 
was they do not themselves explain, nor' can anybody do it for 
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then. In this dilemma, a comptomise was efTected ; it was 
agreed that the perplexing instrameut etnuld never be used 
except on oecaabne of some mommitoos communication, the 
anifienticity of wbioh it might M highly^ desirable to ratify. 
One^medionr done, a certain Mrs. 'Gborlay, seenuf to have been 
endowed -mth the faculty of working it. The engineer was now 
fairly “h^Bt with his own petard," hut hoist precisely to the 
position that he coveted — ^for there soon came a communication 
from the epirite announcing thdr joy at numbadng him among 
the Buj^oiters of “a new and better and proclaiming 

him a sel^^ted instrument of their own choosing, whom they 
are watching over and guiding to the good he seeks.'' The 
Professor gladly accepts the ipisdoh, invites the spirits appointing 
him to meet him at his house, from which, at ^s regoest, they 
courteously proceed with him to Mrs. Gourlay’s, where he gets 
a certificate of apostleslup, signed by Washington, Chalmers, and 
others, which having passed the ordeal of the spirit test, is, as the 
Professor deoiares, “beyond all question a pure emanation from the 
spirits whose names are attached to it.” But who are these spirits ? 
Let us not he misled by names. Whatever designations may 
he given to them, they are no longer men : they are supreme, 
celestial intolligences ; they represent ip this new gospel that 
mighty. Company of immortals who, under the titles of mons, 
arohangell, and angels, possessing all the attributes of divinity 
save that of being uncreated, are acknowledged with homage by 
all who profess the religion of Moses and Christ. What, in 
celestial purity, intelligence, and proximity to God, the archangel 
Michael was held to be at Jerusalem, and still is at Lambeth, 
■ such is the spirit J. Q. .Adams in New York. The divinely- 
appointed head of the new faith, having received his mission 
' through angels, now ranks with the heaven-commissioned men 
of all ages ; he rests his pretensions on more available evidence 
than any of them ; for, besides an infinity of signs and wonders 
at liis command, he can prove to demonstration, by the human 
agency of pulleys, alphabets, and tables, that his credentials are 
tmquestionably divine. The Founder of the Christian faith, in 
his mental agony, said that if he wished it a legion of angels 
Could be sent to him. The inspired head of t^iritualism cannot 
only summon a legion, but make them follow him about at 
pleasure. The very ^ddennens of his oonvefsion Is in regular 
course. In five months he is soeptio, believer, prophet. At one 
moment the SanK the nmet the Paul of the movement On 
Feb. S4, 1864, he declares himself an nnbeliever; and on the 
ever-mmnorahle 4th of August foHowing, he receives his divine 
commission. Thus accredited, are we to doubt that throhgh 
his instrumentality the Christian religion will fee superseded by 
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the Hareto ? What thfit i» hae been explaiwed by Archangel 
Calhoun, who^ in xeply to Apostle Tallmadge/ ^aaaptiaacetl its 
object to be, ooi^vinee sceptics of the icwortality of the 
soul, and to draw mankind together in harmony/* ; , 

Kidiculous hs this is in the telling, it is painfully grave and 
humiliating in its bearings. That a citizen p£ the habitually placid 
city of Philadelphia should have been suddenly stricken with madf 
ness, after being infected by an epidemic which in the United States 
alone has, as we are able to affirm on reliable authority, Sbnt two 
thousand persons to the mad-house, though not an uniniportant 
fact, ©specially to those affected by it, would at least b# ot* 
limited importance. But what is of universal, and We. delibe- 
rately say terrible, interest is,‘ that the society of which. I)r, Hare 
is one, a society embracing Europe and America, is itself under 
conditions of belief and obligations of consistency which restrain 
it from thinking, or, at all events, from declaring him mad, 
Christianity, as believed by the majority of believers, does, and 
will call Hareauism horrible,* blasphemous, diabolic, but not 
insane. Such, moreover, is the teaching wliieh men receive, that 
tliere arc tliousauds aud hundreds . of thousands of minds — edu- 
cated minds, too — to whom such pretensions, even when they 
originate ridiculously, are never ridiculous. Here is a cele- 
brated instance. In 1748 a foreign gentleman, of great acquire- 
ments and active life, was sitting in a private room in* a London 
iiivern, after dinner, which he had eaten with great appetite, 
when suddenly a mist overspread his eyes, and the floor became 
covered, as he thought, with reptiles, such as serpents, toacls, 
and the like.** By degrees the darkness, for a certain time, in- 
creased, but when it had passed away, he heard a voice, saying,* 
J^at not so much.” Had the voice come from his stomach ho 
might, perhaps, under the circumstances, haVe. explained it satis- 
factorily enough ; but great was liis alarm when he discovered 
that it proceeded fix)m a man sitting in the comer of the room. 
Again liis eyes became dim, but on recovering from this state, 
he was again alone. Ho hurried home* in much perturbation, 
but that day notldng more occurred. The next night, how- 
ever, the same man appeared to him, and addressed him thus, 
I am God the Lord the Creator, and Redeemer of the world.. 
1 have chosOB thee to unfold to man the spiritual sens© of tho 
Holy Scripture; I will myself dictate to thee what thou shalt 
write.” From this time for very many years— Ho the close of 
a long life — he not only believed himself inspired, hut that he 
was brought into personal relation with the Deity, and' that he 
enjoyed an extensive personal acquaintance with the. Beings 
phenomena of tl^e extra-mundane universe. The fruits cf this 
experience have been consigned to ua in a vast number of volumes 
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in Laiint of vbioh translated into - didbrent 

languages.. Tose««nd of ^iKiK; m prefixAd. a porurai^. Itsax* 
pr0Ssion«<^ says bis able diseiple, and translator, 

Dr. 'Wilkinson— bas be«Hi j^ononnasd by «n«ndnsnt physician 
(Dr.^filhotaon) to resemble of an amiable Innaiie ; tiiiaasaer- 
tion^nmy pedhaps suggest arfar it is his woekg bsar the ira- 
pressi^ of amiabie Itmaiey. TMs i^tlSBian is liosr an inspired 
teaebnTv ahd Ms books are sanred l^ks. His name is Sw^en* 
borgt Ms disdplesSwedniA)^^ They number, in this country 

al^, five idtousand^ an! say^Dto havs no donbt uith great tnith, 
that they have a large ntttn^ of undeclared adbermits nominally 
belonging id other creeds. Now, gssnreitty, if to be originated 
under mean or lidiettlous ctroumstances' to the todamental 
zeguii^te of a ror^ation, Suedenborgianism as wdl as Spi- 
litualtom is stanrpud with the true miutmark. That so to be 
originated is no bar to its reception, is evident ieota the fact 
that the former, though ignored end despised, and with the aid 
of no other charm than its capacity to grattfy certain states of 
cwefully instilled religions credulity, has been able to establish 
itself as the creed of a multitude of intelligent men. Very 
^jiereat and more promising are the prospects of sjurituMism or 
the supemaUimslism of which Professor Hare hss been declared 
to be the^ It is neither ‘ignored nor despised; crowds of 

theologians are presmng forward, accepting and asserting its 
miraoies, and aok^wledging its inspiration. 

^o doubt, the eouviction that the miracles of the Bible test 
on no stionger foundatimi thim those of ^irhuMism is a powar* 
ful motive vnth these Christian tbecdogiaus, but not the only one. 
It is Mmost in a tone ef jubilee Mr. Beecher exclaims, Con- 
ditions of spiritualism ate being multiplied; and all things 
betoken that we ate entering on the first steps ef a demoniae 
manifestation, the issue of wMch no man can conjecture.'* Who 
does not remark here an expoundm* of that youngest child of the 
canon, the apocalypse, Urhich, in its . infinite capacity of giving 
out solutitms, teminds one of the oonjutors who extract endless 
yards of riband, fbom their mouths ? In England the same class 
of expounders have eagerly accepted the Americtm phenomena 
as proofii of that approaching advent of demonimn they require. 
Tto Rev. Francis dlose, in bm ” Testom ^Tested;” &C., has noticed 
^s tendency, and has not only famished a remarkable proof of 
it, but also of his osm^nolahle method of dealing with it. Mr. 
Godftey, in the course of Ms enporiments, had exorcised a table, 
" commanding the spMt, in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
to come out of it, after wMi^ it was quiet.'* To show there 
was nothing unreasonable ii^ this kind of operation, the Rev. 
Mr. Dibdin, Mt. Close tella' us, solemnly warned Mm that the 
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second of tbe Ohoroh, wUeh forbids a olet^gjinaa from 

casting oot devils wit^ont licenoe from bis bisbop, tinder ]|^am of 
being gnilty of imposture/ and of being deposed, fuller admits the 
existence of snob spirits' — ^wbiofa it certainly does. Upon which 
Mr. Close sdmewbat tartly remarks, “if this canon Ijp in 
existence, Mr. Oodirey ought to be brought into tbe spiritual 
court.” It is a thousand pities he shoald hot be brought there, 
the table also appearing as a witness I Beaily, it sometimes 
seems as if the world stood still, and wre were ^ iii:^ .the 
seventeenth century. When Bekker, in tbat hoMe*simted 
work, “ The Enchanted World,” after dmnoliehing all 'ground 
for the belief in witches, went so far as to deny the personal 
existence of the Devil, he was deprived of his pastorship and 
his salary. When he was prevmled upon to admit the f/et~ 
sonal existence of Sis Inifemal Highness, hut without oemsed'- 
ing to him the privilege of leaving hell, the pastor recoded 
liis salary, but not his pastorship. For what, it was argued, 
was the use of a devil that had not the power to roam ? 
and how could that be the veritable Christian Devil to whom 
omnipresence was denied ? Two hundred years have elapsed since 
this spectacle of human folly, of imbecile persecution, was exhi- 
bited : yet so little has been the progress of the human mind in 
religious opinion, so Httle has it escaped from its long''bondage 
to the wildest Oriental follies, that hmre in this Engl&d, in the 
nineteenth century, we have one clergyman believing that his 
table is possessed with devils, mid another nf great celebrity 
desiring not to sand him to the mad-house hut to put him in the 
spiritual court ht exorcising his table — that is, exhibiting his 
madness — ^without licence from his bishop. What is there in' 
•Spiritualism, or Hareanism, or whatever it is to be called, more 
absurd than this ? Barely the hero worship which converts great, 
and good, and useful men into archangels and angels, and then 
snmmons them to earth for council and advice, has in it some- 
thing more ennobling and useful than the hdbef in that impure 
and disgusting detnonism which is the dbotrine of all, and the 
delight of many, of our divines. Professor Hare, consulting his 
spirit-test, may he as ridiculous, but he certainly is not as revolt- 
ing as Mr. Godfrey hunting devils out of his table, as the Rev. 
Mr. Gilison ^joeai^ing with his, and grkvely paying a tribute to 
the singular intelngenoe (expressed by the most “ frantic" contor- 
tions) with which it siguifres to him that “ Baton’s head-quarters,” 
[or chief place of business,] are at Borne, with immeam hranoh- 
ostahUahments in France and Spain, and a few l^s oonriderable 
ones in England, with tbe exception of Bath, wh^ his bagmen 
may be reckoned by hundreds, as^ .the Bev. . Mr. Olose, 
would punish a broths clergyman fef nnlawfhl sporting fosoause 
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he bappeos to. have bBd..ft€«fjb;obas 0 'vithont episcopal’- licence^ 
eras tlie Bev. Mr. Beecher, the e^Mr> aide of the Atlantic, 
vtho as complacently looks out »u aapeudiog iiruption of 
demons as Gener^ Walker uroutd do ibr .a proudsed irraption 
of filibusters. No doubt, the long, and careful instmction 
in tllat ' doctrine of Satanic possession and demoniacal agency 
which raYagai.£urope for many centimes in difierent forms, as in 
the fiightful persecutions for witchcraft, imd which, passing to 
Amerimi, displayed itself, at the end of the seventeenth century, 
in the insane witch trials in Salem, Massachusetts, and in the 
Ohio jerkings, has given something of diabolism to the American 
manifestations ; hut certainly this is not, as in England, the cha- 
racteristic of “ spiritual" - literature, nor the resource of the 
leaders of the movement. With whatever folly and rash assump- 
tion' they- are chargeable, it is certainly not with these. Mr. 
Eccober’s account of their faith is, that they deny the authority 
of the Bible, hut accept the spirit. If by its spirit he moans 
whatever of its morality they consider pure, and whatever of its 
teaching they think Capable of useful application in practice, 
then the expression is a just one. This is what Mr. Capron 
asserts to he the creed of the great majority of the spiritualists. 

We learn, too, that the religious attitude is an antagonism to 
dogmatic •Christianity, but not . to Christ. In deposing Christ 
from bis'divini^, they do net deprive him of his primacy among 
men. True greatness,, they affirm,, consists in pure morality, in 
energetic action. In this sense they declare him to be the greatest 
of men, and think “ that being so superior to common men, it was 
natural in those superstitious times to bebeve that the Deity 
had descended into him, and that something marvellous had 
happened at his birdi." Their antagonism to Christianity is 
not a novelty ; but the ground on which this antagonism 
rests i§, in modem times, at all events, a perfect novelty. 
It is no longer reason assailing revelation at great disadvan- 
tage, but it-is revelatitm opposed to revelation— supematnralism 
to supematuralism. Christianity is now to be opposed with 
weapons as celestially tempered as its own. Mid witii pretensions 
as large, and in many res|ie<its the same, while many of its old 
official defenders acknowledge the snpematuraiisra of its new 
opponents. Wfiat course the struggle will take it is difficult to 
conjecture. The thought that Professor Hare is to be tlie head 
of a new faith, is as Judiorons it is humiliating ; hut uu- 
happily its absurdity does not disprove its truth : the landlord of 
the London tavern, m 174JB, would have waxed very boisterous 
with mirth if any one had predicted to him that his quiet guest 
with the good appetite would one day hold the, exalted position 
wMch he does. A Harean rffiigion may therefore be in the cate- 
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gory of i^oMiUe lbUi«i; bM ft, Ant, tbat in tbe 

Unitad amUt, BntHMMnbUooii tactre anhataiuwed by Imra and 
iostitutions tbiNl in Saglandjf not «Dgn»tiMd by old ditel 
nitik Bomaairai, boing I«ft firee to act, ia ataailbatmg on an* im- 
pofflOg Made % tmtdemif tp throw off itt alingiaBOB to Otarii* 
tianity : and, seeondly, tb«t they who do no, do it aa a tUbg of 
course, without risk or inoont^ienee, or t^iebenaioa of annoy- 
ing and insolent rebuke. > v . 

There is one peouUar feature of the mottafOSA which must 
not be entirely passed oeer. Mr. Beecher sayef' iitat one of its 
ubjeetB is to “ inaugumte a mUleuniam.'’ He altudos doubtiieas 
tu certain views respecting a new industrial and soeinl organiza-* 
tion (such, Sat, instance, as the Fourierist experiment recom- 
mended in the writings of Davis), and partly to an undoAned bht 
ircqiacntly-expressed hope, that by suppressing the rdigionsAMids 
which now mstraot society, and by supplanting degmatlo by 
mural instruction, it will he tlie office of spMtaahnn to increase 
tlie affinity of human .sympathies, and to give unity to Uia 
human family. These, then, are the ohief points of interest in 
the movement which has so long occupied us : it presents to the 
psyohulogiat, or student of mental philosophy, a most remarkable 
assemblage of facts, illustrative of the power of fraud, ^ hallucina- 
tion, deception, and self-deception ; furnishing him with another 
iustanoe of those epidemic muadies of opinion, whiohwiSrii more 
soicuUiic treatment then they have yet reoeived, which, though 
generally religious, are not necessarily so, as we have seen, on a 
liugo scale, in the famous Mississippi Soheme, the Soadi Sea 
Bubble, and the Uailway Mania, that swept through society 
like cholera or the plague, and frequently on a smaller scale, in 
])oIitics, in which opinions without foundation, and excitement 
witliout cause, have suddenly sprung up and run their brief 
course, fainter and unrecognised, but equally unquestionable 
indications of mental disease : it is important to the theologian, as 
showing how readily the marvel ,gtows out of the love of the 
marvellous, and is oocepted as a marsel even by opponents, 
how easily some men ][^ersoade themselves they are in communi- 
cation with oeleatial existences, <md how easily other men believe 
it, warning him twt to lay too muoh stress on that once famope' 
argument which ioristed that the wonders and pretensions whioh, 
in on enlightened age, and in an enlightened empire, were received 
as true, must then^re carry with toem strong pieaumprion of 
thoir truth, and ^ving to him, on riie oontnryt^ofr Msf it 111 
at all times, and ui. all pla^jes, for all desoripUpae of men to 
as Bacon expresses it, “ inito that stmnge diseesk which e vdite 
writer desoriheUi in these words— .emM erethdt^^.*’ 
Finally, it is fhll of solenm rebuke ,to ,that |»teUechi|d 
[Vol. I,XIX. Bo. CXXXT.)-Naw Saaiu. m XHt Nc, t V 
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nAiioh is 8t the boUtwi of «U)M<«6nDge4i8e««h^^ duri&g thr 

ttOBt impressionewh ytma of btUr lilh, begettk ia ns the {traoticc of 
WBemtiog without inquis^, aad beUeeieg vithoai proof— which 
mekcH oredulity a virtue, doubt a «Eiiuo*-*wfai<4 aaeoaragee 
eoiue men to bo impostors, by fveparing minority of men lo 
be dhpes*-~and whioh, to the gaievoiu detthaeui of progrs^, 
continues to perpetuate the diviaon of society into the two main 
classes so pithily described by Montaigne Those who impow/ 
upon the world that they beliore that which they do not ; ollicrs, 
more in number, who mttke themselves believe what they believe, 
not knowing what it is to believe.” 


Abt. III.— Moratshiee, 

1, Thi.tlistory of tho Province of Moray. Bythe Bev. L. Shaw. 
New Edition. Brought down to the year 1830. J. Gtant- 
Elgin. 1837. 

fl. 'Beyigtmm Epii&ipatue Moriwienm e phiribm eodicibws eon- 
sordinuttem circa a.d. 1400. Vwn eon^nnatime diplomatmn 
reeentiorvM vsgue ad a.o. 1630. Ediubur^. 1800. 

, A NEW secies of county histories is very much wanted. Many 
f\. of those, which wo have are excellent in their way, but they 
do not meet the requirements of an age so buE^ as that in which 
we live, . We heartily sympathize with one of our contemporaries 
in its e^rts in this direction. Whether or not a really good 
of any single county can be written till wo possess general 
' I ^stimms of England and of Scotland which shall be not aU nn- 
th(Mr themes, k. a matter of grave question. Many 
.. |um by befewe we can see the cisss of works which we 

: wish. b) multiply upon our shelyes, Wt there aro 

ooituty in Great Britain, who can help on the 
vtexk by .^ording wbat has been already done for the ilins- 
, tration of fiMperdiwB districte, -A Biagle review article, 
.devoted to oqe^.jOoiuity, wouht be sufficient for this purpose, 
idthough it UMKold M to pvs more than the 

; IBsre^ o«»gbt to be contained in 

' a. goqd .county 

Tbe#ajladctof,wh*s^J^ a-shetehis fortu- 

. huilU iU:eMseasiBg: 0 nis.^.djbe l^of Sooiob loo^.bdstK>iies< This 

Ibss oultiVatsd.Nortlt.than 


The JBean^f t^f Morayshire^ ®T 

Scntii ett%e Twted, and ttiv nittlt of Mr. LaoUaa'fllww wiM not 
bear <!oiit|Mui 80 ii ari^ soiaeof gjmwtiiu It is UI'AilMged. 

Tho ohaptw vhtQlit ia klandei to io^toirest tba uatanliBt n waoead- 
ingiy mmigto, ttad Hie Itiatoned port ia ASed naith mattur ^eb 
lias often ab'mozo xefwe««a to iCoray tkaa to Xj a awriM h iTe.^ Tbe 
arliole wotic, indeed, nbaiealito aa it 'was ia iHte day, aeguiraa to be 
rewritten. 

Mr. Bhaw, and eewwol oilier local imtoM, bare andeatakea to 
give an aocooat of the whole province of Motoy. Wo yrepoeo 
to oonline oar temariw to a amall poriioci of tmt extonat’Ce dia* 
trietx'-Qamely, to Morayshiro properly ao oalML The atqpecfioial 
area of tliat county ia rariouBly statra, bat peiitaps idiO agoare 
miles may bo about the mark. Its population in IfUil amounted 
to . It ifl bounded on the nertu by Moray Firth ; on the 
oast partly by the Bpoy, and partly by an imn^aary line which 
divides it A’om the county of Banff; on the south by Inverness' 
shire, and on the west by InvemeaR'Shiro and Naim. Its surikoe 
falls into three very well-marked divisiona. Tl» first is the strip 
of fertile land along the coast, very level towards the west, divided 
in the centre by several sandstone ridgos, running ^parallel to ihu 
Firth, and broken into geutio nudalations in the east The 
second IS a liigli moorland country, rising like a terraoe to the 
south of the region just described. The third, dtill farther 
inland, and nearor the central chains which form tbe nnelons (>f 
Hcotiand, has all the charaetenstios of a suhalpitw district. The 
only other geographical foatures wliieli it is necessary to enu- 
losrate nn* the throe nvors— the broad swift Spoy on the east, 
Ute gentle Lossie in tbtHpentre, and the impetnnus Fisdbora on 
the west of tlie county— each fed by nnmerous tributaries, which 
parlnlw to a eonsiderablo exteut of Hie characters of the streama 
which they augment. 

The beauty of Morayshire is not of that overpowering hind 
which seizes the attention and eompcls the praise of the least 
snsM'ptible beliolder. If its scenery remains, on this acoount, 
ooinparativflly unknown, it esewpes at least that Nomesis of beauty, 
the bwarm of tourists who, with phrases of oommou-plncc ImUda- 
tion on their lips and utter weariness in their hearts, seem, every 
autumn to rohoarsn the ''Infomo” across tbs fairest stones in 
Europe, lieally to enjoy its many pleasant places we must wind 
along .quiet river-sides, and traverse great breadths of unufetrao 
live moorland, and go down amongst dreary wastes of 
to the idiores of the Northern Sen. Thus we fdmll ofiinb to kltolS 
tiio tcarocod delta of the Sj^, with its wide banks, its 

oontortod ohatmcls, and the iWse wtiioh does nrit to btooin 
midst the rush of its tbtoatentog wratsifi; we Sikatt'utod «i its 
open valley tli^gfa ridh culttvation sskd bUeeitol iMnieStoeda, 

V ft 
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mid rookB stimdixig here and th^ among the trees, till a ohiliei 
air and its lessoning waters tell na how far we have aseended, and 
Cairngorm, with the last snow of winter growing roseate in tlu^ 
July*sunSot, looks down on the gate of the HighlandH. Or 
•..pjerbaps climbing np through the pin© woods, or* crossing tli<* 

C t peat mosses, which give an almost Irish character to tbr 
scape, we shall reach the broad moor which spreads round 
Ijochindorb, all purpled with the heather, and carpebsd, as wo hce 
when wo look oloSe, with long twdsted wreaths of the Alpine and 
the common deer*s*grasB, whose lighter greens ooutrast strongly 
with the dark leaves of the bearberry. Or else, in another and b'st> 
oheerhil mood, we may descend the dark gorge of the Fiudhorn. 
The fierce river, more terrible in its anger than any of the Scottish 
streams, is sweeping furiously past us through walls of contorted 
gneiss, whose grim blue masses seem peculiarly fitted to be the 
prison of its wild waters. But the Findhorn, beoutiful at all 
times, is most beautiful perhaps in a calmer hour. It is a still, 
dank October day. The sun, which has becn^ battling with the 
mists through all the oaily monimg hours, has at last obtained a 
partial victory, and its beams glint warmly athwart the reddened 
oaks, through the showers of beech-leavcs, wliudi, nipped by last 
night's frost, are now the sport of every little breeze wlacdi trem- 
bles over the glimmering river. The yellow brake-fcm, tho fust 
plant of the •woodland to feel the approaidi of wintor> is withering 
by our path, over which tho gossamer has woven its countless 
threads, wbieh breaking as we pass twist together and float 
through the air in long white filaments, the ‘‘fliogende jungfruu 
of the Germans, the herald of the later ijj^tumn through W estom 
and Central Europe. The salmon splashes lazily in the rook- 
pools, forgetful of the reign of terror which extends from February 
to Heptomber. The heron wings his heavy flight down to his 
home at Hluie; and the river, like a ‘^uirmless-naturcd seipent, * 
glides quietly down to the level district, wbicli secs the last 
npple and hoars the last fall of its mountain -bom waters. 

Many very striking views are also afforded by the long lino of 
upland which runs parallel to the Firth. Perhaps none of those 
IS siipcnor to that from the old tower of Blervie, which extends 
over eight counties, from Benrinnes in Banffshire almost to tlic 
neighbourhood of Wick. At our feet are the plantations ncoi* 
the town of Forres, and tlie fertile lands which lie around the 
twice«ramed ruins of I^inloss. Beyond them the eye catches 
that tiny sixth-century Venice, iho village of Findhom, and the 
bar where the ship of Hugh Miller’s father perished, in the 
manner so well described ai the commencement of ** My Schools 
and Schoolmasters." Thence it pseses on to the GuiUiam Bank, 
the El Bcrado of the herring^fisher, and that bild promontory 



tiiro\%h tlie idgd>i>‘ ss lege^ ^teU,’ a beacon loOii^ aDd a 

lura.io the ..teewiB^aeafeer. ,i»aaEiderihg>^C«; ihe,'l«»^ 
Oawdot, t^t g^oe falls on the iiiaer 
follows its Iblgther dde^ aloQ^r the ridge of > Bbs^ttaricie to 
and the Sotttiiarn SutOr, to tlie line of the>Bots*shu:e ooas% ae4 ;, 
Twbet Ness» to the wide opening of the Fiith of X^ornoch, and 
the smolier one . at the emhonofaure of theElei^ ;Bi'^rtill the 
Highlands of Sntli^land carry it on to the Bew ..0<dthneiM..i 
and Fairweather Hill, that landmark of NoriheritNS«d|,or^ . cdendB 
up our last hold on reality, and abandons ns to d(SNaniS40f warriors 
and sea-kings who ruled of bid upon our coasts, yrho sailed, fpr. 
sunny Vinland>aoros6 the Western sea, who harried. the ohurohefi. 
of Yorkshire, who colonized the mouth of the Seiae^ aad .p^Qpred 
new blood into the languid Teins of Anglo-Saxon England I srb<^ 
realizing the dream of the Latin poet, made their, homel by the 
Bay of Tarentum, whose hand fell soteavilyupoa the Mistr^s of 
the Worid ; who reared their palaces by. the Middle Sea, Where hill^ 
even more beautiful than those on which we look, keep watch and 
ward over the “shell of gold" and the green orange; groves of 
Palermo. 

The coast, too, has much to reward its explorer. The sands 
of Cnlbin are especially remarkable. A sadden irruption, as tra- 
dition says—a more gradual invasion, as many mainmn^oveted 
deep in sand a large extent of country which was once occupied 
by a valuable estate. Looking southward from the omtre of this 
miniatare desert, we survey both the lowland arid the hills of 
Moray; looking northwest, we see the mighty mass of Wyvis 
uprearing its vastness over Boss and Cromarty; looking nortbwturi^ 
wo see the Firth darkling by contrast over the long sweeps of yellow 
sand, whose trifling elevations mimic to admiration the mtew-flelds 
which fall down towards Switzerland from the giddy heights of 
the Weissthor. The aspect which these sand-dunes present to 
one who stands in tlie centre of them, is uhusually picturesque; 
but a moire distant view appeals perfaapa^to a deeper feeling, when 
tile sun is setting beyond the fbriher ooast-line, and they lie like 
a border bf gold- on the ed^ of the purple hills. 

Tlie geology of Moray has been examined witli swne care. 
The priodipal wte’k on the subjectis one by Mr. Patrick pub- 
lished in 184s ; ihid an admirable of the . more interesting 

geognostio ^unomena of tiw county is qontrined m a bntg pote, 
by tlie late Mr. Bobertsoh, of Xnveragtei ia .stbe Buri^tibniiOf 
AndcHrson’s “ Guide to the Htghlaiid^'^ a bookiwliicli.iis not,to.be 
mentioned Without hononrvr;Of tfae saud^MlMbl we.haxe 

riready spoken, and the peat'bogs orikfsr is, 

hewem, a submarine ferest io the wwtti ol«BnTgh«il'|li^onr, 





. 

V|iaicb^’8' mo^t .Uteeisstiiiifjf 

^ vfpon ' .j^haps 
- Id'tSiat vmndiacftii"'v%ley' ihe'fcyp«i»tlien» 

, sodts^W 'Skjr# tii^ tik! ^ik h»ri0 'We sees more 

.u«fti^4Kvtma{ trdeeet of gladM tujtioa iittm m ^ etorface of Gai^en 
Mttii^; ebottfe four niilBS £rt>m £b^iil devote them- 

jtelffeai^^lp ih«' c<«s^r«&vely iwent 'ebjBVg^ wbfeh have given to 
tte'awfiwe of oorceantry ite pres^M sapect; will iflid matter for 
anvek nmsi^ hi ttie hmrao^ along' the ooniise of the Spey, more 
’<e!fi|>eeittlly between FochdborB and the eea, and in the mighty 
mosses of stores, send, mid gravel borne from the' bosom of the 
hi^ oentrai ranges, through vdiioh the Borbacb and eth^ tribu- 
taries of tiie iSridhom^ barve forced iheir belong way. The 
Whobe oimst aiFordB admirable studies of raised hetnohea ; but those 
Wbioh arc^ cut through by the railway betweeh Elgin mad LossiO' 
]8eu& are uf unusu^' kitc^st. They are made doubly instxnotive 
hy the ^sptemplation of the process wMoh is genng m, at the 
jnomettt td which we write, on the present coast-line to the west 
;• of the harbour at Lossiemouth. A vast accumulation of firog- 
of rock haa been there cast into the sea, and piled up by 
tiiib; action of the waves precisely in the same manner as the old- 
woirld storimheaches, which are now far mland. No one, not 
accustomed to e^tamhie very carefully into what be sees, would 
beifeve" at thst that the natural breakwater which runs west 
\ Inim the horbOor of Lossiemouth was the work of other than 
' human agemey. '*■’ . ' 

‘ At l^Aslieldj near Elgin, wealden bed^ oeeat; bat a mass of 
boulder c^y hr intercalated between them .and the subjacent 
oontstonfe, and an atmosphere of doubt seems stdi to surround all 
tl^r ^wlaticwis.* A very ingenious explanation of this ihost ro- 
mhthahle getrlogioal plntnomenon, an explanation which has 
obtoiBed the sancrion of Agassiz, is given by Mr, Boberteon in 
the note idregdy alluded to. Tlie better opHiion, however, seems 
now to be that IdiesebedS wetedeporited ho their piussitt poSitkm. 
by a mass of floating ice. They form a hill of moderate aze; 
and adnrirablesectieits of thorn are presented by a eutting which 
has been mdis lo eUii^le’ the guarrymen to reach the eubyae^t 
oumstone, tbs 'sitrihee of wMeh is muaded and striated as if by 
the'grhsKhng of a» iMurig. ' If theue imee iwdwed'htgrde 
by one of tl^Be ths- d^ easy to wedemtaad 

how the mntdt sma^ 'mimee «d wXsim. oohia on ihd bum dS 
L&anbiydo ima at Invmiagiw wdre brought to tfaSi»; presaKt sitee^ 

•'»eptihma;'»6im^ 

Am soai-iiisaao«Mi 



rottliy: tlife ^atMKi9» tor * state 0 tbiogB wWofe'. 
iUl sjiS'bitejt 

^irsat ssradste4>£.|ai;jiHitu>ii pais ^cmly 
red; widte iba^.jl^te^te of CK>atfieriQd.)ite?d^^ 
greon isteods' &bdu,ateoa^t .steamiog - 

lufty he^ &» be# pieoiogieol sitheiittes stem li^i. <^^.pireed!Di!4te’, 
clmed te'ideotify^the.mck .m tiRlueli tbe vcffliikaM. Uttte pieatazo 
cHll(»i by Dl^ MttBteU: the Tekvpeton Elgi$vm»0',1^4. hy-l^pue^ ':' 
khym. the L«^opleuro» IjiMertimii was disooTemd by ,i^r. ]Pstsi«il|; 
Diiif, with the qaaitaite whicU is so well devteofteb 
era coast (Mf Boes-shirSi aad oa which Professte Ahep' 

deea pahlislied aa eiafaerate paper te the 4$eoh:^ftetel' teK. 

Pebrfmry, 18.57. He helie^ves the quartzite to.lte^Qg' te ^ 
lower ctifboaiferous age. Hugh Miller, on 
claimed it as a plH of bis acknowledged domain, te 

liie; “ upper red sandstone^^f Hannet HeaA” Tto- ^Ihgited 
traveller in Moray should Im omit to visit the qharry at Cam* 
miugston, not ter teom Bnrghead, where some of time more in- 
telligent workmen will no doubt be able to point oat to Hm. slabd 
which bear tlie impress of reptilian feet. The yellowiah. sand- 
stone which underlies the^uarteite is extensively used forhuildiBg 
in time neighboai'hood of Elgin and elsewhere. In many parte bf the 
cathtidrul it looks as trosh as if it could tell only of the disraptiohof 
1843, not of the reformation of three hundred yewrs'feateeei The 
English tourist b astonished to hear the comparstifely moderate 
price at which noble piles like Milne's iustitutloh at Eotshahers 
have been erected. On the vexata of the position of the 

cornstone of Moray wo shall not enter, further than to .say that 
hir. Httlf still odiieres to the opinion expressed ip, hb worky 
that . Urn majority of his fellow-labourers disagree with hud. Mgte 
stands upon a mass of this ruck. Passing by the grey 8and#iwe 
of the hlewtem quarry, wo descend upon tbs bods of Seat Craig, 
ecoaomiptely worthless, scientifically, of deep iptermt. Those wro 
do not miiid n rough and rather wet walk ^uld leave the Elgm 
ami Hothea road te a smithy abbot fiws nobs from Jhe foepiw 
place, at»| isltew the course; of a little stream, towards the pii^ 
of exposed rooh which is called more especially tlie Scat Craig. 
They will ha unfewky if they are .not rewarded by many.sqales, 
teeth, and bones of fishe8.^oxpoeed: bp .th® suitece^M tte wateteFmm 
and eramfoliii|f sateMwOs... A obisol:o*: a Tery shwp'ptdqjhSH^waWr 
mar.te madtem^tetetehte (^panicin in a mmhte 
lowest, co'd»kt'red:diTisibtt,...pf'^: 
importenl: .part, id., ils , geolq^v.; -llto ; 

the gintet Qcmig^mi^iie,.a.. Jtete 
piettuswgite’ .'nwmiea.,...3^;.lhdthbd 
hut the;fiapiO»8Vswic,^ps.of;j^.;i|^"#fO 
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'Hijiltbw lie lw 5 fobd.tiieJi!Dits of cm the eitet Mid west 

ini . ^ of Hhroyshii^, gneiss and 

!' i^M.ii]ietamc»:|dao roidcB they l»ve heeit 

yet McsMmdd mey ofler lit^e ImititetiMrk’ Mtu^ Buff direots atten- 
tion to a qnury tit gneiss in. Galid<My Hill, hear Foiree, where the 
beds toe dieposed in a oicGalac IbnUi 'The , only pecnlianty fhr- 
nisfaed^by .tiie granite of MfuraytAiire isy according to the same 
anthority^ ita containing, in a eection near Boihes, large plates of 
micai^of sufBoknhdimensionB to be used as Muall window panes. 
Tfaoae who are anxious to inform, themselres on the gedogy of 
. this district mai^ console in. addition to Mr. Duff’s- work, wtooh 
contains many pittiures of the ohcuracteristic fossils. Miller's “ Old 
Bed Sandstone," and his “ Schools and Schoolmastess," in which last 
&ere is a remai^bie description of the sands of Gulbin. The 
late Dr, Maleoltnso^ wrote, but did not we hUieve print, a very 
Important paper on the sandstone s ^f Morayj The bed colla- 
tion of Morayafaire fossils is Mr. inffs cabinet at Elgin, which 
is ever open to his many Mends ; and the geological department 
of, the ElpU' Museum is rapidly improving.* Ere long we may 
bopB it will become as perfect a local collection ns any hi the 
kingdom. Great things in geology, ^as in other branches of 
science, are hoped fbr in the county from an invasion of savans 
after the meeting of the Biitish Association at Aberdeen in 1859. 

The.; mhmrelogy of Moray, as distingnished from its geology, 
calls .for little remark. Lead has been sought with more industry 
than snccess in several places. Deep shafts, still partially open on 
the. shore near: Stotfleld, witness to. one of the most energetic of 
tlm attempts -to find it. Goal was supposed, in- less scientific 
times, to Be. hid beneath the toigh of Moray; but the gnomes 
have hitherto kept their own secret, and a semrch for the anthra- 
oite of Brora, on the southern side of the Firth, resulted, in, to 
say.ithe lewt, no pecuniary advantage to those who direcdod it. 
Lromi whence procured it is difiicnlt to say, seems to have been 
smelted on the hill grounds of the county at a remote period, and 
this metaLeppears os one. of the valuable prodncte of JeifSe not 
for ffotn Forres, in a very ancient charter which has been lately 
published.- . , 

The climate -of Moi^shtre has been celebrated for many ages. 
The strong o-lang^mm . .of Hector Bocce may not indeed he 
esteemed of mtt^h importance^ hot his l^raises are echoed by 
Buchanan, aaad eren 'surpassed, by the enthuriastie- Bishop of 
Boss, .There k sj»a«l|liag of exeggerdtioD m afl at the 

-• 'Xhb ditectCrs of iUs Bultiatioa fatoc iteeinr^ a portioB.cf the nwoe, at 
their nmutnaa for tte itfodtthtfote told tetiqtdtieh of the dtotifot'; anakeep a 
hp(»,'ui.vdd^;tlieyeB!ter,:fooaii time to iitre, totowsto osWqsipctt and 
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same tee the climate is, oomidciing the, latitate- a^ ^losnikU^!; 
mild OHS. Tfaa vmd: for al^ord AdQ days.of te fte ‘*tes tea 
some poiat of te west aad te Wes of te 
ia opposed sitaatiaiui^ to boflatteiied oa doiteto- 

wards that qaarter.; >ln' Kovoteer aod Bjecemte ^^re is' &e> 
quenUy mil|d> isuad.^froeable weather, hut the rest of. te ^ 
although' j8ot sotere* brokea -by frequent aod. swolte storaas, 
Perhap the lenat pleatani season is the .end-,ol'Wfag, whmi a 
“ dry parching easterly wind blows from the xndtesi- koows in. 
Norway wd Buraia, blighting the first efforts of . vagwtatbn,” and 
producing very disagreeable offsets on all except teinmai Kdittsti; 
Mr. Leslie, in his “ General View of the Agriohlteh of 'Moray,” 

E ublished in Ifibll, says that at the b^inning of laat eentory te: 

eat ia represented to have been excessive tfaroughoot the whedo;'' 
summer.”. This is certainly not now the ease. ■ Se«reral Vi^^, 
careful meteorologioal registers are kept by gentlemen residing hi 
Elgin. From extracts which have been kindly furnished ' to ns 
we observe that the highest temperature regist^ed betwoon te. 
years 1850-56 inclusive was 80®. This limifcwas reached both in' 
18.50 and 1865. In the latter year the thermometer sank as low 
as 3*. In 1852 its lowest limit was 23®. The average rainMl 
may he about 24*30. The mean temperature for the yew may be 
abont 46*. ' : . , ' 

In common with many other pads of Scotland, Mor^shire is 
not unfreqnently deluged by prolonged and violent rains in the 
earlier pad of August. The most remarkable of these Laihmas 
Floodsy- as iliey are called, of wlieh any record has hem pre- 
served, was that which occurred in the year 1829. Unusual heat 
and drought in the months of May and Junqu^ad hem followed 
throughout the nodh of Scotland by “ wind^ aad unstsady wea- 
ther." On the ard of August, the rain, began to draomd on te 
Mona Lia monntmns, on the Grampians, tmd upem -all the dis- 
tricts which stretch from them to the sea. It mil not iii large 
drops, boj^ in minute particles, which '.‘ filled the whole air, and; 
penetnited even the most carefiilly finished windows.” All the 
streams of north-eastem Scotland were .soon in. flood. The Dee 
rushed in a current five-and-a-half feet dieep over the lawn of Mar, 
Lodge^;. teve Vtihe visitors at BoUider to make a moo^ght 
flitting^ and pemred: past Aberdeen.' in a tonmit nwaly a anle; & 
breadte ' Tbe Doa, whi<dt was less affected than. nio*i.'iisf itS; 
brotihen stremns, n^eie&eless spread fiur and wide 
fertile valley; add. rose nw high or higher than. 
table flood of T 788, ; The Pey:e>?ott,stele® “ 
and ' te. tush 'tepngh .the .hqtr9.i 'paspigeiat 
was sft. ^a4i' itei'** seytel ,teatic bte” ^ 

pieces by iV’ vhile boats saBed 
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heiut of tblB of BanfiF. But all the pjischief 
- Iroiiefl by tbeso.#iij^.m<M» tiiffiag, indeed, when eompored 
with that by titfr aogty Spey, and the still more ravage 

lindhom. Tbe dantage done by the former xirejr and its tribu- 
taries on tbe.Orilon and BallindaHoeh prope^es.wats very great; 
and .^' loi^ of the lEarl of Seafield was. estimated, at 28, OM?. 
The bridge puear Fodiobers failed to resist the current, which 
rose more tlto seventeen feet abpve its usual level, although the 
water-way wasthrfee hundred and fortyfeet. The seashore near Gai- 
wi® strewn with dead bares and rabbits ; sheep, cattle, and 
hcttses were swept away; numerous mills were destroyed, and 
hundreds of acres of land carrietl olf. The Findhom rained the . 
exquisite grounds of Belugas, and all but undenimined the new 
house of Bumpbail. Sir Thomas Dick l.,auder, the historian of 
the Moray floods, saw a fine salmon cauglit fifty feet above the 
usual level of the river : and rabbits, strange to say, took refuge 
m the houghs of the larches. A space of twenty square milita 
was covered, in the plain of Forres^ and nearly the whole of the 
crop was washed down to the sen, or left in an utterly unsemce- 
able state. The loss of property in that neiglihourhood was 
calculated at about 20,0001., and the amount of misery caused 
throughout the whole country has given a sad prominence to the 
year 1829 in the annals of the labouring population. 

The bdtaay of tlie county of Moray need not detain us long, 
la the year 1839, Mr. Gordon, of Birnie, drew up and circulated 
a “ list of the phwnogamons j^ants and lems in the province of 
Moray." Dnder the name of ]^vmce of Moray, he included tlie 
whole of the country which is hounded on the north by the 
Moray Firth, abd ^Ki tlie south by a line running from Loch 
Spey to Loch Monar, drained on the east by the Kpey and its 
tributaries, and on the west by the Beauly. 

■ Th» r^on to which his catalogue bears reference compre- 
hends, , therefore, a very largo district, which lies without the 
limita of the country with which we are concenred- Itt the 
oOwniy of Meway wo have no mountains wliich rise into tire 
Alpine rone, and far the largest portion belongs to the “ r^on 
of the plains;’* and the “ upland region.” A great number, there- 
fore, of those plants for which the soathem botanist repairs to Scot- 
land will not reward bis search in this disfariet. Among the! rarer 
species wtdeh tm suffieiOTtly common to be, characteristic, it will 
prarhaps be enobgh to m^tiem the Trienta^v Ewopeea, ^ favou- 
rite plant of Lynneoosi tlte dooJ^w repen$) whieh; it has been 
observed, appears in the; ^-wocds in vast abundance; as isocm m 
/^ey k*ree reached a certaH age; the exqfuiaite fomtty of the 
is represented by several sjpeedis ; and even thp rare'Fyroin^ 
um^ra is mentioned % Mr; Gfmrdten tts having .di^eovered 
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fts well iui firewoods m the neigfbbonrfiood of Brodie House^ ad at 
the oalt-wood near AldrotightSo;' The crownings glory' of the 
Morayshire Flora however, thfrt Kttle northeni plafat^^^ iong 
overlooked, ahject, flowetmg early” — which bears the nathe of 
the great Swedish nateralist. Nowhere, we believe, in our iafand 
doe^ it rtpi’ead its fairy wreaths and bang its deJiOate bells in such 
extraordinary luxuriance as m the great woods wWch , stretch far 
and wide around Gordon Castle. 

I>r. I ones, of Forres, has‘ given a good deal of attention to the 
mosses of his neighbourhood, and may, perhaps, if professional 
oiigagcments will permit, some day compile a list of them. The 
<jnriou.s Diatfmmccm have recently shared his labours ; and of 
them, as well of their more dignified relatives, there seems 
to 1)0 no lack in the county.’'^ 

The tigriculturo of the lowland of Moray is in a very forward, 
state, and more wheat is grown than home-keeping Englishmea 
would believe to bo possible amongst "Hhe outer barbarians." We 
are indebted to the courtesy bf an eminent corn merchant in 
Morayshire for the following remarks 

** I do not think that the Loudon i>eoj)le properly appreciate our 
best Scotch w'heats. With many of them it seems sufficient to know 
that wheat comes from Scotland to alter their opinion of its value many 
shillings a quarter. The great hulk of Morayshire wheat is; now ex- 
ported in the shape of flour. Our wheat exports go principally to 
Newcastle and the interior of Yorkshire, where the quality is much 
OBteemod,- and generally brings a price second to none of British 
growth.” 

'Fho mild climate and good soil of Moray seem to have called 
lorth a taste for gardening at an early period. The gardens of 
which wo read in the “Eegistrnm Moravieuse/' as early as 1398, 
seem to have been merely kitchen-gardens; but Abbot Keid» 
of Kinlo'ss, brought over a French gardener, who seems to have 
been by no means unskilletl in his delightful art. Wo hear of a 
gardener, appareittly of some note, at Jtilravock, in Naiiushire^ 
as' early as 1699, and ol* another at Altyrefn 1672. The mantle of 
these WQithios and their patrons has, with a double jiortimi of 
their spirit, descended on tlie proprietor of the beautiful gardena 
iff r>aivey. It is, however, a remarkable fact, that the modem! 
inhubitents of Moray-lond do not take half so kindly to horfi- 
(uilture os their cotintrymen of Aberdeenshire. It has been said 
tliat fa tli>at county gardeners grow from*cuttlngsr \ 

In 1844, Mr. Gordon, of Bimie, who is fairly enlatted to tf^ 

....II ,1 I. M .|iii m iH »n i !nV i ^| ii ' 

* Mr. .Gordon, of Bimo, . possesses « ooOeotm of Moaj. 

Ho BfcHilie btaiSK^iUd was iiot ridi ia, ilkstrataba of W «id'u atit 
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ei|liliil isle' DiMrttiem While, of.Selboroe, comnaence^ in ttie pages 
elf. the jZotilogut ^ secies of pSpers upon the Faupa of Moray- 
ehiie. Hib lest pontribntton was a. eatalo^e robohnfe of the 
. mammali^ and: of the bic8s'<^ the oonnty; The list of the first 
of these is, of oonrse, not nnmecons. ' It comprehends; amongst 
other commoner ^ecies, the Alpine’ hare, the red deer, the roe, 
and tte oat-o’<mountiBin. The list of birds comprises about a 
hundred and fifty species. We are indebted to Mr. Gordon’s 
paper on the oiliithology of the county for the correct version 
said explanation of a rhyme very common in the north of Scot- 
Iwttd— 

** The Gordon, the guil, and the water craw. 

Were the woi^ three things that Moray ere .Saw.*’ 

The pfuil means the yellow cem-marigold, a ve^ mischievous 
weed; and the water craw. is the water ouzel, which does much 
harm by destroying the spawn of the sea-trout and the salmon. 
The hooded crow, which is often promoted to the place which is 
rightftdly occupied by the water ouzel, is said to be a “ compara- 
tively late importation from the western shores of Scotland, which 
has only increased in consequence of the extended plantations of 
fir which afford it shelter.” The Gordon refers to Lord Lewis 
Gordon, whose evil repute is handed down in the distich— 

“ Gin ye.wi* Montrose gae, y W get wear and wae eneueb j 

Gin ye m’ Lord Lewis gae, y’ell’ get rob and rave eneuch.” 

The reptiles of Moray are only six in number — the blind worm, 
the common viper, the common lizard, the frog, the toad, and the 
common eft. 

. T4ie strong current which runs from the Fentlond Firth towards 
ihe coast of Moray, is believed by Mr. Gordon to have been the 
chief agent in transporting to the waters of this portion of the 
German Ocean some of the rarer of their finny visitants, lie 
enumerates, in the Zoologist for May and June, 1852, ninety- 
seven species ;Of fish as having been found in the firesh and salt 
waterp of the province of Moray. Of these, “ about seventy have 
been observed in the Orkney and Shetland seas ; seventy-six of 
the Mora]^faire fishes are also included in Parnell's ‘Fishes of 
the Forth;’". About eight additional species have been fbund in 
the Moray Firth sktee Mr. Gordon's list was pnblished. 

The cod and haddock-fisheries, which are chiefly pursued the 
one in summer and the other in airtumn, oooupy a large portion of 
the time of thedwellers'on the hCorayshire seaboard. The smoked 
ha^ofiks of Stotfield do not yidd palm even to those of Finnan, > 
whicb-have enjoyed a high reputation for at ieiat two hundred- 
years. But the months of July and August, , the /pwiod of the 
n^ng-fidiary, bring Sihe huriest hours to the fisowthan of the 
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Moiray Firth. Every evening the spectator who takes’^ his fttfuxd 
upon one of the heaalands'of the ooaet may see the ses hf anany 
tiny reddened hy the setting sun. Fin^boicn, Bdrgh^d, 
Hopemnu, and Lossiemouth, are ^e piinoipfd fishing etatloBS 
within the connty; hut there are many commanding points fbofit 
which the eye and attention of the stranger will be at^aoted to the^ 
boats as well of Banffshire as Of Moray. Bookie, in the former 
county, may be called the metropolis of the herring*fisbery in this ’ 
pint of the Firth, more especially if wo consider ‘it in connexion 
with PortEssy, Findochtie, and some other neiglihoaring villages. 
The fishermen of Scotland in general, and of the Moray Firth in 
particular, are a very remarkable body of men. They have littlo 
communication with the inland districts, and are often as un- 
willing to intermarry with strangers as were ever the patricians 
of ancient Rome or medimval Germany. Hence we often observe 
a singular uniformity of feature running through one of their 
little communities. Tlicy hand down from age to age super- 
stitions which hare no hold, upon the least enlightened of 
their neighbours — lookiug upon a hare’s foot, as the omen of 
disaster, declining to mention tlie word salmon, disliking to be 
asked whither they are going, and in some places keeping up old 
observances, such as burning tar-barrels on the last night of t^ 
year to keep away the witches — a custom which still ,exists at 
Burgheod. It is much to he regretted that some person oom- 
|)(;ieul to the task does not put on record, before they pass 
away, some of the peculiarities of the fishermen of the Moray' 
I’irth. Hugh Miller’s letters on the herring fishery, which iq>peared 
nearly thirty years ago in one of the Inverness papers, were indeed 
republished in the shape of a pamphlet, hut it is so exceedingly • 
(liiticult to procure, that it may be considered for most purposes as^ 
non-existent. What other information is to be found in print upon 
the subject, is to be sought chiefly in publications more or less 
fugitive in character, and not particularly well suited for general 
rtmding. A series of “^Questions to Solve the Natural History 
of the Herring," has lately been sent by* the Board of Trade, 
through the Fishery Board, to a large number of points along 
the coast. It will be a pity if some one does not take advantage 
of the interest which has been excited by these, and by the 
locally very important question of the “ brand,” to write some 
small substantive work upon herrings and herring-fishers; Those 
who know the fishermen best are most eneiwetio in asse^Ug that > 
in their minute obs^vations of nature, in their strange ideas and., 
practioet, there is a whole fond of interest, whieh i has not ^.ynl 
been, made to contribute to. the instruction and . amnssseeioi-iOf- 
their countrymen. -.u,'- .... 

Mr; Gordon^ of Blnrie, haa also pUhUsh«4ivh ^nper on tto 
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xa0Ua«K$(>U8 as veil of tbe lead aa of seas Bifiecay, 

aad aaqiliec tt^oa ifs oartaceaQS aiid e«}uBade£BaMt», Tibese 
, 1 ^ be iousd %.tb0 -ZcKdogut ios 1864 aod 1868 gteqvectiady. 
l:^be ‘'Sjaqpeib of fto ^gfle*eyed Orus^aoeans,’' tetely.,^* 6wti» 
by Hjr. Bate, bas also been emdobed by many malnbn* 

tio^ A gentleBimii resident id El^ is 

lui^endiood ,^, be pr^aring a list of the aoophytes vhiob be 
bas idl80ovewd.,4do^ tbe coast ; and blr. CJordon may, ve 
bqp0,, ets lo^ Bud leisnre to draw an account of the insects 
of the districts But if much has etiil to he dcme towage ceta- 
. Ipgdiiiig, for tbe use of the naturalist^ tbe Fauna of tbe land (md 
,''wqter of Moray, there is no lack of works which may pleasantly 
be^ile tbe idle hours of the ^ortsman, car stiii^daie the interest 
in aax/era mtura, which is so much to be ehoouraged in the 
young. Mr. St John’s “Field Notes," published along with his 
“Tonr in Sutherland^ire,’’ contain a sort of calendar of the 
sportsmans life in Moray, one section being devoted to each 
mpnih in tbe year. That work, godd as it is, was, iiovever, only 
an afLer-fbPught, and the reputation of its lamented author will 
rest on his delightful “ Wild Sports and Natural History of the 
Highlands,” a very large portion of which is devoted to Moray* 
sMre. Mr. Bt Jtbn lived long botli in tbe neighbourbood of 
Forres mid Elgin. He did not belong to that order of sportsnum 
. wliich delight in simple slaughter, nor did he look upon shooting 
merely as a method of taking exercise. If it cannot exactly be 
said i^t be was “ in league with the stones of tbe deid," and 
ibat“the beasts of the field were at peace with him,” we are 
sironglj of opinion that a jury of wild cats and martms could 
not find it in tJieir hearts to return a verdict of “.guilty” tgaiust 
one wbo, if he slew, so pleasantly described the works and ways 
of their kindred. “ Tlie muckle Hart of Benmore” would plead 
foy bim; the Highland. £ax would, if necessary, bear false 
witogss; and tbe wild swans would scream a mahsmi upon the 
soul of Ibe prosecaitor. We arc glad to heai* that some papers 
by iJdti most agreeable .writer are in the poesession of Ids widow, 
, and may p^bops be given to tbe public. 

Mr. Btoddati's “ Angler’s Companion to the Bivera and Lakes 
of Bcoiland,” poniaias usefid notices of. the waters of Moray. 
Another work ^Ijieh is largely poficemed witb tbe sporting ot tbe 
county, and wbieb has much in it to charm all educated iJeoders, 
is tbe, j^roductipn of two gentlemen colling tbemselyas John 
Bohiedti and Oharlds Fld^ard Btoart. Some pardcidats of ilieir 
' ringular and xatbei: pana&i bistory viU beibniw in the Qautrteriy 
Bevim, INo. 1 6 1, The wo^ ol winch we e|peak is in. two vobimee, 
and is called “ Lays of tbe Deler Forest.” Of the.,fia3rfc ey poetical 
>;.,y<dume tbejl^s aaad better. The, sepoad, yrideb is in pedse, 
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after all d^laolloas have been made for other 

fawlis, mniiit he pronoanoed a very clmnuing book^ redolent of fdl 
thxm gmlities of mind and heart which enahledi its author® to 
carry out what can only, we fear^ be characterized m a Igjag'uBd 
discreditable imposture amidst general toleratian emd 

It would be a profitable and net a very difficali task to coHeOit 
and classify the surimmes of the county of Moray* Qerman 
industry has done this for Hanover and Oarlertdiias and probably 
for many other cities* A list of the names of places in to county, 
with their derivations, would bd a most desirable addition to 
such a work. There exists, so far as we know, no veBily relfeWe 
etymological catalogue of the names of places in Seotland, The 
lists in Chalmers’s Caledonia” are not, we believe, to be trusted; 
and nothing is more tantalizing than to know the meaning of a 
name here and there throughout a district, and to feel certain 
iimt whole chapters of forgotten history and accurate observation 
of nature are locked up in tlie familiar names of rivers, hills, or 
farms whidi lie around our own homes. In the Survey of the 
Province of Moray,” published in* 1798, a list is given of the 
names which chiefly prevailed in the district which it describes 
from 1200 to 1400, and from 1400 to 1529. We can afiord to 
wait for a work on the names of places in Moray, but not for 
such a cluBsifled list of surnames as we propose. Those who are 
acquainted with the north of Scotland know well how curiously 
the names now common in particular districts recall the local 
lustoiy of five centuries ago,# The railway and emigration will 
in a few years make such a list fur less interesting than it would 
be now. Cf course these two works, or rather papers — for t-hek‘ 
length need not be great — are only preliminary to what we hope 
one day to sc^, a reliable treatise on the ethnology of this . info* 
resting district Before that can he prepared, however, imtclt 
must be done. The great doctom of thei science must have 
finished all their disputes, so far as our island is ooticemed. 
llie cairns which stud the hills of Moray must be aystematicdly 
and judiciously examined, and the resnlfo must be carefully 
rctjorilod, wliile such of tlio charter chests and burgh iword® 
of the county as have not yet l>eon searched, must ^so contvi- 
bufo their ahore to our knowledge of past days. 

Wo have already explained our views of the fimction® of 
an artijfde like the pis^sent It would be inconsistent with these 
to athnnpt to eufor into any of the questions of primeval Scottish 
history. We must not even stop to inquire who wette the forliest 
inhitbitants of Moray who have left their bone® in the P^^mU along 
its hills. Suffice it to say that they belonged, ih all probability 
('ithe^ to the Ooliic stock, or else to one of , those for the ftost 
part , . long vanished tribes^ who dwelt id 
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bdEbre the Celtic invasion. Whea the fitst uncertain Hgbt of what 
we: can hardly ventdre to call authentio history falls on the slicnres 
of northern Scotland, we find Morayshire a part of the country 
of the yaooBiBge. While the B3l Of Mormond in Buchah dis- 
putes rnth the Knock in Ban&hire tho right to he con«dered 
the lion's Grampias of Bichard of CaMJcesteSj and the Deveron 
and the Bum of Cullen are equally positive in asserting their 
olaitns to be the Celnius ancient geography, the Morayshire 
stations of gteat people appear to be pretty well ascertained. 
Tuessis lay near Fochabers, and took its name firom or gave it 
to the river which we now call the Spey. Vans survives in the 
modern Forres, and the “Winged Camp” was undoubtedly 
Burghead. • 

The " darkne^ which may be felt,” which succeeds to the 
“thick darkness” of the Roman period in northern Scotland, 
begins gradually to clear away as we approach the eleventh 
century, and we see in the grey of the morning men like 
trees w^ing. Moray is ruled by- a race of princes connected in 
■ some way with the Eoyal House of Scotland. Cliristianity has 
been long established. St. Columba does not appear to have 
approached nearer than Inverness; but St. Gemadius, if tradition 
may bo believed, was established in the heart of the lower dis- 
trict of the county ; and St. Momon has left the shadow of a gniat 
name beyond its easteni limits upon the banks of the Deveron. 
The inhabitants are a turbulent race. The land is clothed witJi 
dense oak-woods.* Even as la# as the days of the English 
wars, we heM of the forests of Spey, of Elgin, of Loubindorb, of 
Fpixes, end of Laugmorgnn. The wood of Awne also lay on the 
border of the county ; and Taruaway could then, as now, r^oicc 
in its, myriad trees. The clearing of the forests, which formed so 
ijpportant an epoch in the history of Central Europe, seems to 
hay® taken, place very much later .in Scotland than upon the Con- 
tinent, ,A .large part of the lowland of Moray was under water. 
A eonsidierable portion of the population was in a state of serf- 
dom. Gaelic was in all probability still the prevwling speech, 
though «(Wi about to yield to the North-Saxon and. the Norman 
French. The ordinary houses were built of wood ; nay, even the 
castles, and. p^baps tiie churofies, were of the same frml material. 
Amongst the jSt^t Wtorical personages who presents himself to 
our view in connexion with Moray is ihe mneh-wronged Macbeth. 
There seems to )be littte donbt.that the scene of the ^rder of the 
“ gracious Duncan" was a place called Botbgowan, that is the 
smith’s house, in the neighbouriiood of Elgin, and that the guilt 

B phmki Used in the ccmstmctkai of the pit; ot saltrirs^ at 

Sauer Hill, show . how uoUe were the oaks of Moray. ° . 
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of liis siiccegieor in power was by no moans of so deep a dye as 
Hhakspearc lias represent'd it. Wc gladly, however, inake one 
stip forward into a region wbore wc enjoy a brighter light. Yet, 
funit after all is the light which is shed by Lord Hailes, to say 
nothing of mere copious but leSvH truth-loving historians, ujpon 
ilie y(3ars which intervened between the accession of Malcolm 
Oanniore and that of Alexander III. from 1057 to 12i9. It was 
11 period of great importance lor Moray. It saw the Sa.xonizmg 
(»f the country, the substitution of a system *of ecclesiastical 
polity closely resembling that which prevailed in the land of 
liiinfraiic and Anselm for the eifetc and sadly corrupted religion 
V. Iiich could trace its pedigree Irorn the great Columba. It saw' 
1]i(i ostablishmeni of lSh>rnuitt barons beyond the Grampians, the 
building of castles whicdi w ere garrisoned for the King, the foun- 
dation of great nioiiasiic houses, and the beginnings of those 
i iiriy (iciitres of civilization — ^thc royal burghs. It saw the settle- 
ment of the Northmen at Burgliead, and the many battles by 
whicli these fierce adventurers 'Were driven from the shores of 
Scotland, the introduction of the art of draining by BiJrowald the 
I'daiidrian, of woollen manufactures by his countrymen, and the 
i-onstruction of the first roads and bridges. So vigorous was the 
spirit of iinjirovemoiil which w'as introduced by our Scottii»h 
i^ertha, the sainted Margaret, and that grand lino of kings who 
spi ang from the union of the fierce Malcolm with ttio gentler 
daughter of the line of Alfred, that it has been said that Scotland 
fiu’ther advanc('d at the commencement of the English wars 
thiin at any period previous to the beginning of the eighteenth 
<'cntury. Of all these princes, William the Lion is the one who 
bust deserve.s to be remembered in Moray. Several of his char- 
ters dated at places within its bounds are still extant, and he 
would appear very freijueutly to have resided in Elgin, engaged 
in securing and civilizing the territory which had, if we may 
beiiovo the strange story of our ordinary historians, been filled 
by an almost entirely now population during the reign of his 
predecessor. • 

Our host guide for all the minuter history of the county, from 
Iho HcooRsion of William the Lion to the Reformation, is the vast 
colloetion of documents which are massed together in the volume 
V. ])icli was edited by Mr. Cosmo innes for the Bannatyuo Club, 
uuder the t|tle of “ Ilegi strum Einscopatiis Moraviensis.” The 
bislinpric of Moray was of great extent, and the bishop was very 
[»f)werfnl. There is hardly a family or an estate within the county 
whose history is not illustrated by the records of the see. Inci* 
tlcntally, also, a vast amount of information may bo gained from 
The ** Eegistrum" about the manners and customs of the pcfeppi^. 
\V{3 learn, for example, witfc liow much difficulty the early bene- 
[ Vi>l LXIX. No. eXXX V.]— N ew Skeies, Vol. XIII. No. I. G 
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£iotorB of ihe C3mr(^ ctMaj^elled the payment of tith^ and how 
hard, the bi^ps found it to mdbrce the oensores of the Ohurch 
ev^ in the days of Inpooent 111. We see how gnashes were 
erected, how the varioas areligioos houses were mamtaiiied, and 
wl^ l^ai ^estions arose about the right, of this or that church 
digail^ t(0 the produce of the soil. We are carried hack to an 
age when. ^ ereotioa of a mill was a prodigious undesrtakmg 
worthy of all encouragement. We obserre the old reverence for 
*' standing stories” lingering on amidst a population which liad 
forgotten why they were raised. We see the Church “ keeping 
its villeizm still,” after they had been generally enfxmichised. 
We listen to the high debates about homage which are carried 
on between the faisbop and his most powerful neighbours. We 
see the Church binding the fierce chieftains of the north to pro- 
tect her, then falling before their sodden transports of passion, 
but riang again and prevailing in the end. Much more space, 
however, than we have at our command would he necessary to 
make a proper use of this most important volume. We must 
pursue the thread of the history of Moray, chronicling only its 
more striking, if riot more important events. 

The great armament of Uaco the Norwegian, the armada of 
the thirteenth century, spent its fiiry on the western coast of 
Scotland ; , hut we can well believe that the eclipse which enables 
ns so acc^otely to determine the precise date of that expeditiou, 
filled the hearts of the men of Moray, already troubled by tho 
news which was wafted over from Caithness, with no little sorrow 
and alann. . Not many years elapsed before they had. experience 
of the evils of foreign rule. We find that an EngUshmtm, 
Henry de Bye, was governor of the castles of Elgin and Eorres 
when Edmud I. gave his judgment in fiivoor of Baiiot In 
iSi96, the great oppressor was himself at Elgin. He marched, 
as appears from a curious diary printed in the appendix to 
Tytlaris first volume, in one day from Fyvie to Banff, in another 
from Banff to Cnllen, whence be crossed the Enzie to the Spey. In 
the summer of 1303 he returned to the north, stayed seme time 
at Einloss, and thenmarehed to Lochindorh, wh^e partes boreales 
adpaeem e^i. In 1 386 this island stronghold was visited by Uie 
third Edward, who. hunied thitbmr to rescue lus adherent, the 
widowed epantfiss of Athole, who was besieged by the liogent 
Moray. In 1360, when the terrible pestilence which then ravaged 
Scotland was at its height, the Court retreated northwards, and 
estahUshing iis^ at Ki^oss, sought j6rom, the pure air of Moray 
that safety wMch the saints of the south Were unwilling or riuable 
to afford. The, psor iSOO is imemorehle, in the annals of 
Kprihem-Sdptlsx»[, for iha saciile^ons attack on.the Ca|^]^al 
of Elgin by &e Earl of Biuchan, whbse power had been aliped 
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by the tief^iigenee of the sovei©ign to become far than 

befitted a Bubjeot. A similar tragedy, as we have alreaidjr^aigieti, 
took place a few years later; and these two atrociods 
were nnfortnnately by no means unparalleled in that moat hideous 
period of Scottish history. Some acts of the Scottish Pariia* 
ment in the reign of James which immediately followed on 
those days of jniarule, **yrheii a deputy wjas king/’ were of no 
small importance in succeeding times in the ocrimty of Moray, 
Wo allude to those which regulated the salmon' and hming 
fisheries ; and few districts of Scotland, we may feSriy assume, 
received more benefits from the wise measures by which James I. 
curbed the insolence of the northern chiefs, than the narirow strip 
of fertile land between the central Highlands and the sea, th^ 
*‘ltiigh of Moray,” in which it was said, in long after days, that 
“ all men took their prey/' During the reigns of James II. and 
James III,, Morayshire appears to have been the scene of few 
very remarkable events. Its inhabitants tilled their soil and 
slew their wolves and caught th^ir salmon in an obscurity which^ 
if not happy, was at least not disastrous. Their repose, however, 
was tlie repose of a barbarous age. Feuds were common every- 
where. In the year 1452, a part of the town of Elgin was burnt 
in a conflict between the Etirls of Moray afid Huntlj. The 
foundation of King's College, in Aberdeen, in the^ reign of 
James IV., was of infinite service in extending into remote dis- 
tricts the rudiments of reviving learning. Florence Wilson was^ 
perhaps, the first distinguished student who repaired thither from 
the banks of the Lossie, One of the strangest incidents in the 
life of Mary Queen of Soots was her warlike progress through 
Moray to Inverness, and her return to the Spey in the face of 
her rebellious vassal the great nortliern Earl of Huntly. The 
woods wliicli then shrouded the most rapid of Scottish rivers 
narrowly missed being the scene of a conflict of m unusually 
cliivalrous character. ** What desperate blows/’ says the English 
envoy who accompanied tlie expedition, ^in a letter to Cecil, 
‘‘would this day have been given when* every man fought in 
sight of* so noble a queen and so many fear ladies 1” 

Tho peace of Moray was sadly disturbed about the middle of 
the sixteenth century by the perpetual feuds of the Dunbars and 
tho Innoses. ‘ Neither party regarded even the imverence due to 
sacred edifices in the prosecution of their murderous design^ 
The buighers of Elgin were grievously troubled by &e Cndicss 
inquests Irhich were held about these matters. Tl^ found 
ditti es of jurymen ca* commissioiiers very indonsiei^ ib^ 
trade^ nud we ^nd several of tltem ctmiplaiediit|[ '&ali 'iiieyr 
obUj^ to <&cup)( themselves wildi a 

ifenelr no ihore than those ‘*who dwelt in leraisideiu." A 'ljene* 

g8 
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Nation Inter the feuds of Huntly and the Earl of Moray threw 
tM whole country into confusion* Accounts of the siege of 
Ballindallooh, the raid of Tarnaway, and other incsidents of this 
disgraceful contest, may be read in Sir Robert Gordon*^ History 
of .the Earldom of Sutherland/* Only a few years later the 
Dunbars quarrelled amongst themselves, the lairds of Burgie and 
Blorvie being at the head of the two contending parties. iUtin* 
some fighting i^heir differences were accommodated for the linu\ 
but twenty-seven years later we find a new quarrel springing up 
amongst several of those who were concerned in the former 
one; a circumstance which, as we learn from Sir R. Gordon, was 
considered a providential retribution for the blood that had been 
shed in the course of the original dispute. 

From the pages of Spalding and other contemporary historians 
we glean many curious particuloi’s about the state of Moray 
during the civil wars and the period which immediately preceded 
them. Amongst the many calamities under which the country 
thou suffered, not the least distressing were the lawless proceed- 
ings of the bauds of robbers who infested the districts lying 
between the low country and the Highlands proper. Several of 
the most daring of these were led by chiefs who belonged to the 
proscribed clan Gregor, such as John Dugar and Gilderoy, the 
hero of a ^ell-known but vulgar and tasteless ballad. These two 
personages were most at home in Aberdeenshire and Banffshire. 
Moray was the chosen seat of a still more redoubtable freebooter. 
This was James Grant of Can*on, a man of good birth, who 
seems to have been driven to his desperate trade rather by tlic 
consequence of a blood-feud than by a mere love of plunder. 
However that may be, he soon became a brigand of the worst 
kind, and passed a life full of violent deeds and hairbreadtlx 
escapes. Thus, in 10(10, we find him ravaging Ballindalloch's 
property, and causing so much alarm, that a band of wild High- 
landers had to be called in to capture him. After ‘some deten- 
tion in the castle of Edinburgh be contrived to break prison, 
coming down over the castell wall upon towis broclit to him 
secretUe, to the gryt grief of the lordis of counsall.** In 1 0(h‘l n 
desperate id*empt was made by some of the clan Gregor, who 
were in the pay of Ballindalloch, to seize James Grant, who 
was concealed, with only two companions, in a small house on 
Speyside, The cussailauts were about fourteen in number, in 
company with *^ai30 eruell bloodietyirant to theip capitaine called 
Patnok Ger/* We give the sequel in the quaint language of 
Spalding : — 

James Grant heiiing the nojss and seeing himself so beset that he 
W’Ss nather abill to keip that Utle houss nor yit tp wyn away, 

: to keip the dur with the utber twa alss long m tliey micht, andf^jithot 
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out arrowia at tua wyndois that few* did venter to cum iteir the 
except their capitane, who cam feirslie forduard to persew the, 
quhilk the said James Grant perceiving and knowing bilapt^ 
quicklie bendis ane bagbut and schootis him throw both thies aiid* to 
ground fallis he; His men leavis the persutc and loopis about to lift 
him up agane. Bot as thay ar at this wark the said Jamps GrSat, 
with the uther tua loopis fra the houss and fleis, leaving his wyf 
buhind him. Bot^he is scharplie followit, and many arrowis wes shot 
at him, but ho wan away saiflie to ane Bog neir hand by with his tua 
men.” 

But none of this worthy's recorded proceedings give a more 
nielanchoJy picture of the insecurity of the country than one 
wliioli is related by Spalding under the year 1634. Oh the 7th 
of December James Grant contrived to entice Ballindallooh into 
an ambush and carried him off : — 

“ Alwaies they travellit upon the nicht in obscure wayis, crossing 
and recrossing burnes and wateris that Ballindalloch could not suspect 
the wayis. And thairwith he is chan^zeit be the arme to the armo 
of another strong lymmar, and lokket fast togidder with his face 
musled that ho micht not sic.” 

After throe weeks* detention and the greatest hardships he 
made his escape. James Grant and some others of the band 
being out of the way~ • 

“ Ballindalloch perceaving quyetness, he spoikis vpohe lateiii to 
Leonard Leslie, lamenting his miserie, cravcipg his help and assist- 
anee to wyn away, and promesit him ritche rewardis for his panes. 
Now albeit tliis 'Leonard Leslie wes sone in law to Robert Grant, 
vricle to the kiUit Carroun, whose death this James Grant wes now 
scikiiig to revenge, and that Ballindallache wes speciallie intrusted 
into his keeping ; nevertheless, hoping for reward, he tellis him in 
latcin where ho waft, qwhilk Ballindallache understood weill aneuch 
to be within thrie my 11 to Elgyn, thrie myllis to Spey ride, and three 
inyllis to the place of Iiiness. Then he schowis him that the morne 
being Soiulay, and 28th of December, he sould seim to rax him self 
and schak himself looss of his arme, quhilk Leonard keipit, syne with 
all his strength to get his vthcr arme out of ft^cGrymmonis gripis, 
then haistellie to get wp and to the dur of the killogie, quiulk ho 
souW bchald. Ballindallache followit his counsel schuke him self 
looss and wyha the killogie dur, Leonard first followit and of set 
purpoiss fell efter him in the dur to stay McGryramon to follow efter. 
Ballindallache to the get with all the speed he could rin. Leona^ 
follouis ahd still is narrest to him. McGrymmon cTy aM 

followis. Robert Grimt and the rest gettis up and fi:mowi$,^^bot3aUm* 
dallache wyns be Speid of foot to the town of Urquhart, and l^naxd with 
him, for he quyts his company. The rest durst not follow to Urquhari^ 
bot went their wayis sad and sorrowful! for thair awin saifti®.^’ 

case of James Grant was no unoommon one. Blood 
fet^ appear to have Tory feequently been oomplioated wi^ mere 
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^bulenoe and love of rapine. Thus the terrible tragedy of the 
' •^bun3ingof Frendraught/" which belongs to the history of BanflF- 
shire, seems to have drawn after it a whole train of woful conse- 
quences, which affected the neighbouring counties. Justice was 
still most easily obtained by tbe strong hand. Everywhere life 
and property were held on a very uncertain tenure. Even in the 
civilized *‘How of Moray," tho broken men," or '‘light horse- 
men," who owned a sort of allegiance to tbe bead of the house of 
Gordon, W€ire afmost as much feared as the barbarous “ Hieland 
iounis," or the " infamous byke of lawless lymmars" who followed 
James Grant. The state of things in Moray was not unlike that 
of some of the moi*o disturbed parts of Italy or Hungary after 
the late wars. The attack on Keitli by Gilderoy was a rehearsal, 
on a small scale, of the taking of Forlimpopoli, in 1851, by ‘Ml- 
Passatore,” and Kosa Sandor s proceedings, during the campaign 
of 1848-49, were curiously like some of those of Grant and 
Dugar. • 

Moray suffered less than many other districts in the great civil 
wars. Like almost every other province of Great Britain, how- 
ever, it had its share of troubles. In 1637, the Provincid 
Assembly met at Elgin; and the bishop, Dr. John Guthrie, 
counselled his clergy to buy and use the new ser\dce-book ; but 
“ some . boft" (i.c., bought) says Spalding, “ some took to be 
advysit, and some refusit/* Shortly afterwards the Covenant 
was subscribed at Elgin, Many Morayshire gentlemen attended 
the great meeting held at Turriff, in 1639, by the party opposed 
to the Government, and some delegates from the county went 
about the same time to salute the army of the Covenant in Aber- 
deen. In 1640, the Boyalist leaders in Banffshire and Aberdeen- 
shire, feanng to be placed between the Northern Ooveiyintors, 
who were assembling at Elgin, and the forces belonging to the 
same party which were making ready to march from Forfarshire, 
dashed across the Spey, and advanced to Lhanbryde, with a view 
of bemg beforehand with their enemies. They succeeded in sur- 
prising thorn, and in forcing them to an accommodation. Sir 
Eobeii Ihnes of Innes, says the Parson of Rothiemay, who 
was esteemed as wyse and gallant a gentleman as any in Moray, 
was designed commissipner.” He “ gave them fair langwaidge, 
and showed them tliat the only reason why they armed was to 
gwardp ther owrie^oountrey ; but meand for to molest none that 
belonged to the Marquess of Huntley, ther neighhoure/' Mtitters 
remained, however, in a very uneasy state till the riding of the 
Gordons in 1644, which was immediately followed by meetings 
of their opponents at Elgin, and ere long by the flight qf 
Huntly, who “ rydis the water of Spey, he being cled in cot;i^ 
itewis, with one black* bonnet on his held and at last, 
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some 4iflculty» get^ a boat at Cow&ea, and sails for Stitborland^ 
Soon after tliis, Argyle advanced from Turriff to ’ OtiUeiii and 
from Owllon' to Elgin, where he lodged in the Laird of Ipaoaa 
house for the space of three days. Ere long, danger threatened 
from another side. Alaster Macdonald sent the , fiery cross 
into Moray, summoning all to arm for the King- 
campaign which immediately followed, the men of M«>ray did 
ilu ir best to keep both Argyle and Montrose as far from their 
border as possible — a course of conduct for which Spalding very 
much commends them. They succeeded only very partially, 
however ; and after the battle of Inverloohy, the full stream of 
war swept thropgh their territory. When Montrose came to 
Klgin, numy of the inhabitants took refuge at Spynie. The 
victorious general left the town unburnt, on receiving 4000 merks; 
but the soldiers, more especially those in the service of the Laird 
of Grant, pluriderit the town pitifullie, and hrak down bedis, 
bnrdis, insioht and plenishing/* No sooner had this calamity 
Passed by, than a regiment in the opposite interest advanced 
from Inverness, harrying the lands of Coxton and taking away 
^rom Elgin some of those who had given in their adherence 
to the Koyalists. After tho battle of Auldearn, Montrose returned, 
and treated the town in a still more hostile manner. Many houses 
were himit, and a party was sent to destroy the town ‘of Gar- 
mouth. Other particulars about the operations in the neighbour- 
hood of Lethen will be found in “ Britane s Distemper.** 

Spalding, who was an arrant gossip, seems to have taken great 
interest in the adventures of the Bishop of Moray during these 
troublesome times. He tells us how great was the indignatioii . 
caused by his preaching in his robes of office before the King, at 
St. Giles's Church, Edinburgh, in 1083 ; how be was deposed by 
the General Assembly some years afterwards ; how he retired to 
Spynie, but afterwards surrendered his castle to Monro, without 
making any defence; how he was carded to Aberdeen, and at 
hist lodged in the Tolbooth of Edinbui^h ; nay, the historian 
oven informs us that “ his wife all this tym remanit in Spynny, 
and never went to see her husband, in waird or out of waird/' 
At length the poor man was liberated, and went to live in For- 
farshire. 

Many little incidents which are scattered through the pages of 
the ‘‘^Momorialls of the Trubles," are interesting to thoseyrho teJfB 
plefisure in calling up the picture of Morayshire in the seven- 
teenth century. Such are the murder of Bobert iTulloch; iit 
Pans Port, in Elgin, in 1030 ; the arrangement made for the pto- 
t^pn of the county againet the Clan Gre^r, in ; the 
dptb of Montrote s son, a youth of great promise, ai the Bog of 
Oright, now Gordon Castle; and the changes which took place 
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in the city churcheS;, according to the variations of ecclesiastical 
opinion. The description of the devastation of the Caithedral at 
Elgin cannot eVen now be read without pain. 

“ Jlononday, 28th December, Mr. Grilbert Boss, minister at Elgyne, 
accompaneit with the young Laird limes, the Laird Broddy, and sum 
utheris, and but Uuchthoritie, brak down the tymber partition wall 
divyding the Kirk of Elgin fra the queir quhilk had stand sen the 
Beformation nar isevm scoir yeirs or above. On the wast syde was 
painted in exellent cullouris, illuminat with etarris of bright gold, the 
emoifixing of our blessed Saueour Jesus Christ. This peice was so 
exoeUentlie done, that the oulloaris nor starris never faidit nor evan- 
ishit^ bot k^ipit haill and sound as thay were at the begining, notwith* 
atanding this colledge or chauswurie kirk wantit the roof sen the 
Beformation, and no haill window thereuntill to saif the same from 
storme, snaw, sleit, or weit, quhilk myself saw, and morvallous to 
conseder.” 

The curious book of Bichard Fjrancks, who made a fishery ex- 
pedition into Scotland after the civil wars, contains very little 
information, about the state of Moray, but is still worth turning 
to. He speaks highly of the beauty of Elgin, but is very uncivil 
to Forres. 

Moray^hii'e enjoyed the very questionable honour of welcoming 
Charles II.ito that short-lived elevation which came to a disas- 
trous close upon Worcester field. The vessel which brought the 
King trom Holland was unable to enter the Spey, and a boat was 
sent ashore with him. He was carried through the surf by a 
ferryman named Milne, whose descendants retained to our own 
.times the appellation of King Milne, and the small property of 
their ancestors. In a house, only recently destroyed, the cl^gy 
of Moray presented to Charles the Solemn League and Covenant, 
’which he took and subscribed. During that dark age of So(;t- 
tish history which followed the Bestoratiou, Morayshire, altlioiigh 
it did not enjoy the proverbial blessedness of states whose annals 
are silent, was at least less unhappy than most parts of tlic 
kingdoms The thunder-cloud of persecution burst much furUier 
south, ftnd only the skirts of the storm affected Moray. In 
1084, however, a commission was granted to the Earl of Errol 
and others over all tlie country between the Spey and the Ord iA‘ 
Caithness. . The clergy were commanded to att^d these otficers, 
and to bring ivith them lists of suspected Presbyterians. Most 
of the proprietors thjfonghout the counfry complied with the 
requirements of the government. Somb were refractory. I’he 
great family of Brodie was severely punished — the Laird of 
Lethen, Brodie of Brodie, Brodie of Windyhills, and Brodie 
l^town being all lieavily fined. Immediately after the Bestoifa* 
tipn there was a terrible outbreak of the witch-finding mania at 
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Auldearn in Nairnshire, whi^h, aa might have bean expected, 
affected the neighbouring county. 

The details of the investigations which were there carriedr.on, 
a strange medley of silliness and horror, may be read in Bur- 
ton's Criminal Trials/' A certain interest attaches to tins hidfeous 
story, from the fact that the scene of the supposed devilries of 
*tlio unhappy victims was the same district which tradition has 
conneckul with the meeting of Macbeth and the weird sisters. 
A high knot of trees, to the right of the road between Forres 
and Nairn, and close to the Hardmuir tollbar, marks tho spot 
which was pitclied ui)on by the imagination of long bygone 
readers of Shal^pearo, as the precise place wh^re the unearthly 
visitants stopped the doomed warriors on their way. It has b^eb 
supposed by some that Shakspeare accompanied the English 
players to Aberdeen in the end of the sixteenth century. If so, 
it is just possible that some trials, which were then exciting 
attention in the north, and which were not unlike the Auldearn 
atrocities of a hundred years later, may have worked to some 
extent on tlie imagination of the poet. 

Morayshire was destined to see the last struggle for James II. 
— if indeed it deserved the name — which was made on Scottish 
ground. The battle of Oromdale was fought, or r^.ther lost 
wiiJiout fighting, on May 1st, 1690. The belligerent parties were 
a body of Highlanders returning from a Lowland foray, and the 
king’s troops, under Sir T. luvingstone. It resulted in the 
total defeat of the former. Few ballads, we may remark in 
passing, are more wild in their anachronisms and misstatements 
than the well-known one which celebrates this event. . 

The constant insecurity which was occasioned by the violent 
contests between opinion and power produced a very bad effect 
ou agriculture towards the end of the seventeenth cenkiry. Many 
fields went out of tillage, and a succession of unfavourable 
seasons brought the horrors of famine. The magistracy of 
KIgin had to organize a police to bury*those unfortunates who 
died during the night under the long and gloomy piazzas, which, 
gave to the old cathedral city, until a few years ago, a look of 
Berne or Bologna. 

One of the very last scenes of the tragedy of 1715, was also 
played out within the limits of the county. When £he OheValier 
do Si. George had filed, when the army had broken up, and wfhen 
all was lost except honour, a body of Jacobites, about onehun- 
dred and sixty strong, Yode down from the hills into the level 
eounti^, then in iUli possession of the Hanoveijians, seized some 
boats at Burghead, and escaped to the opporite coast. There 
they obtained Wo larger vessels and sailed into' the stormy Ptot- 
land to meet two French ships which were waiting for them. Some 
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wca^ie lost at sea^ rest got on board the Fmeh ships, and were 
conveyed to the Swedish coast. 

t About the year 1730, the York Building Company bought a 
large extent.of forest in tlie upper district of the county. They 
carried on their operations on a very large scale, and aid much 
to civilize the rude natives of Abernethy and the neighbouring 
parishes. It is said that Aaron Hill, the poet, who was employed * 
in the service of* the company, first taught the dwellers on tho 
Upper Spey to construct rafts of timber. Another important step 
in civilization was made about the year J 740, when the potato 
introduced. 

. In the sketches of Moray by Mr. Eliind there* is a very inte- 
resting account of the state of the county about the period of the 
Bebellion of 1745. The land was divided into crofts and small 
farms, whose possessors had neither capital nor enterprise. The 
insecurity of the country obliged them to congregate together in 
villages, whence they went forth in the morning to till their 
fields. The flocks and herds pastured on open commons. 
Turnips and artificial grasses .were unknown, and the cattle 
were supported throughout the winter with the utmost diffi- 
culty. Agricultural implements were bad, and manuring was 
ill understpod. The farm labourers indulged during the heat of 
the day in a* sort of siesta^ and went about all their duties with 
the Imtlessness of men who had no hope.. In 1 748, the dear 
year/* thousands of people wandered about devouring sorrel and 
other plants/* Many familiar vegetables were as yet unknown 
in Moray. The nettle and the mugwort were still used in 
cc^kery. Milk was a rarity during many months of tte year. 
Little attention was paid to fishing, and vast shoals of herrings 
appeared and disappeared every summer without bringing any 
benefit to the wretched population on the coast. Peat and 
heather were the most important articles of fuel. The linen was 
nmde firom home-grown flax, and the light-blue or ” hodden gray” 
Olotb, which was the usual clothing material of the district, was 
also of domestic manufacture. 

It was in the spring of 1746, that the army of the Duke of 
Cumberland, taking advantage of the dry weather in the spring 
of 1746, cro^d the Spey without difficulty in three divisions. 
The rebels, who really seem to have been too weak to dispute 
the passage of the river; retreated as it advanced. The Duke 
marched through and encamped on the moor of Alves. 

The suppression of the rebellion of 1745-46, and the conse- 
quent pacification* of the country, inaugurated a new period. In 
1775, Mr, SfaaVs book appeared. We quote &om him some 
passes whioh illustrate what we may be permitted to call the 
perijOdof . 
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“I, well remember when fitom Speymouth (throvi^ Strathspey, 
Badeiioeh, and Loehaber) to Lorn there was but one sohool — at 
Buthven, in Badenoch ; and it was much to find in a parish three pei> 
sons that could read or write. ^ ^ 

Suqh prevailing ignorance/* he continues, was attended with mu(^ 
superstiticni and credulity. Pilgrimages to wells and chapels were fire- 
quent. Apparitions were everywhere talked of and believed. Partin 
cular faniilios were said to be haunted by certain demons. I find Sn 
the Synod records of Moray frequent dlders to the Presbyteries of 
Aberlpure and Abernethie, to inquire into the truth of Maag Moulach*s 
api)earing ; but they could make no discovery, only that ono or two 
men declared they once saw in the evening a '"young girt whose 
hand was all hairy, and who instantly disappeared. Aluiiost eSre^y large 
common was said to have a circle of fairies belonging ^ it« Separid^ 
liillocks upon plains were sailed Sighan, i. c., Fairy hills. Scarce a 
shepherd but had seen apparitions and ghosts. Charms, casting nati* 
vities, curing diseases by enchantments, fortune-telling, were commonly 
practised and firmly believed. These efieets of ignorance were so fre- 
quent within my memory, that, I have often seen all persons above 
twelve years of age solemnly sworn four times in the year that they 
would practice no witchcraft, charms, spells, &c. It was likewise be- 
lieved that ghosts or departed sotils often returned to this world, to warn 
their friends of approaching danger, to discover murders, to find lost 
goods, ,Ac. That children dying unbaptized (called Tarans) wandered in. 
the woods and solitudes, lamenting their hard fate, and werebften seen.’* 

The history of Moray since 1 775 has been, like that of most 
Scottish counties, the record of a constantly increasing prospe* 
rity. Old Peimaut, if he travelled again be^een Fochabers and 
Elgin, would have to rewrite the passage in which he describes 
the cottages of Moray. Johnson would pronounce the inns im- 
proved, and the trees multiplied. Cordiner would find the anti- 
quities to which he drew attention better cared for and bettuic 
understood; and Sir John Sinclair would abundantly rejoice in 
the still increivsing breadths of corn-land. The change which n 
single century has wrought in Northern Scotland can hardly bO 
exaggerated. We shall not enter upon a subject which, to bO 
treated « usefully, must be treated in considerable detail. It re^ 
mains to notice some of the historical monuments of Moray, and 
its more remarkable men. ^ 

Those mysterious sculptured stones about which so nmny 
conjectures have been hazarded, and which have been lately 
brought into increased notice by a magnificent work which wua 
published in 1858 by the Spalding Clubj aso of frequeht obo^- 
rence in tlie county of Moray. Far the most reiUarki^ie rimhttr 
ment of this desoription which falls within its Um^s is the toll 
pillar near Forres, commonly called. " SuenoV froi^ Hie 

very improbable^t^dition that it was emoted to commemorate a 
defeat of the Banes under a/^eral of that isiitae* to it 
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in impbrtanoe is tbe stone which is preserved in the Cathedral of 
Eljgfin, as well as others at Bimie and Upper Manbean, at Altyre 
toS Jit Brodie. *In the parish of Drainey there seems to have 
been a wonderful accumulation of stones of this description. 
Numerous fragments of these have been discovered and pieced in 
the Elgin Museum. “ Nothing/’ says Mr. Stuart, “ is known of 
its early history which suggests any explanation of the great 
accumulation of sculptural %tones on the spot. St. Gemadius, at 
the* dawn of our ecclesiastical history, had an oratory or penance- 
cell in this neighbourhood.” What these stones were remains 
still a mystery. Mr. Stuart shrinks from offering any opinion as 
to the source whence they were derived by the primitive inhabi- 
tants of the north-eastern districts of Scotland, although he 
seems convinced that they were peculiar to those inhabitants, and 
that they were used, by them partly as sepulchral monuments. 
There appears to be little doubt that the early Christian mission- 
aries, finding them the objects of reverence to the tribes amongst 
whom they laboured, endeavoured to connect them with Christian 
associations. Thus we are told that Bt. Patrick inscribed upon 
ihree pillar stones in Ireland the words — Jesus, Soter, and Sal- 
vator— respectively, a proceeding by the way which must, lo say 
the least, have created some confusion in the minds of his 
Converts. . The record of the Christianization of Europe is, how- 
ever, the record of such accommodations. The late Mr. Chal- 
mers, in a letter to Mr. Stuart, has with great plausibility sug- 
g>ested that the intermingling of Christian and heathen emblems 
upon these monuments is analogous to that which is observed 
upon Gnostic gems. ‘‘What,” he adds, “was Gnosticism, at 
least as connected with Christianity ? Was it anything more, 
speaking generally, and not of the particular school whence it 
took its name, than a mixture of paganism, and especially of its 
emblems, with Christianity ?” It is perliaps worth observing that 
one of the few sane inquirers into the strange and melancholy 
follies of spin t<rapping and its accompaniments, lately pointed out 
to us ;that some of the *figures which present themselves to the 
sight or imagination of “ seeing mediums/* and which are figured 
by Mrs. Newton Orossland in one of her works, correspond pretty 
closely with the spectacle and zigzag ornaments wMoh so fre- 
quently obeur upon these stones. 

Of ttie great Cistercian Abbey of Kinloss/ described in glowing 
and no doubt exaggerated terms by Hector Boecey only mere 
shapeless ruins remain; 53ie Chapter House was used as. a Pro- 
testant Church up to 1 682 ; but in that year Brodie of Lethen, the 
proprietor, sold it and nearly all the rest of the building (some 
aaif unwillingly) for the erecridn of Cromwell’s Fort at Inverness. 
Fi^Qer pfortieuiaTs have been published about this religious house 
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than abottt aixy other in Momy. lii the year 1828, Bqbert Reid, 
thea Abbot elect of Kinloss, but afterwards better known as 
Bishop of Orkney, engaged at Paris onC' Ferreriusi an Jtattan 
born at Kiva-dirChieri, near Turin, to come ovar to Scotland and 
to teach the ’elements of polite learning to hia rude brethren on 
the iJay of Findhom. After some stay in the south, Ferrerius 
went to Kinloss, and worked there most diligently for some 
years, lecturing on ‘‘ Cicero,'* on Latin translations of Aristotle's 
“ Politics’ and Ethics,” with much else. He composed also a 
tory of the Abbots of Kinloss, which was printed some years ago 
for the Baniiatyne Qlub. The earlier part of it is. of nq great 
value. The latter, which dcscrihes the abbey as it was just 
bedbre the Beformation, is more important. Kinloss was founded 
by David I. in 1180, and planted with monks from Melrose. 

There were two priories in Moray. The first, that of Urqu- 
hart, was founded by David I. in 1125. It was dependent on 
the monastery of Dunfermline, and belonged to the Benedictines; 
Of the building scarcely a vestige remained even in the days of 
Shaw. The Priory of Pluscarden, which dates from about 1 280,. 
is, with the exception of the Cathedral, the most beautiful ruin in 
tlio whole county. It belonged to a branch of the Cistercians. 
\' cry valuable documents illustrative of its lustory exist, and will 
probably ere long be published. The ^‘Bedbook of PIus- 
cardexi,” of which some local writers speak, seems 'to be purely 
luytliical, or at most merely a copy of Fordun. A pleasant villa 
marks the site of the house of tlie Black Friars at Elgin, and the 
ruins of that of the Franciscans are still sufiicieutly conspicuous. 
They are enclosed in the grounds of a private house, St- 
Catherine's Crofts, a piece of laud on the south side of the city, 
still recall to us that rajd. Italian girl who in the streets of her 
native Sienna dreamt that she saw heaven opened and Christ 
sittinlj upon his throne. As we enter Elgin from the east, we 
pass on the left the site of the Haisou*Dieu, an institution 
something between a poorhouso and an hospital, . which was 
possessed of considerable property. Aft iron cross still marks a 
house of some antiquity which stands close to the church of St. 
Giles, and is said, to have belonged to the Templars. An esta- 
blishment similar to the Maison-Dieu of Elgin existed at Boat* 
of-Bridge on the eastern bank of the Spey. Wells, to which a 
certain sanctity was, perhaps in one instance still is, attached, 
exist at several pointe. Such are the ajbbey well in Urquhairt, 
and the well of the Chapel of Grace at Orton. / > ; > 

But the crowning glory of Moray was, and is, hi6^ noblfCai^r 
dral. It was commenced in 1224, by Bishop^Andrew de Moravia^ 
a relation of th^ architectural St. Gilbert, thq founder of 
but muii^h of the building as it now stands, though not much 
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ai is generally believed, is subsequent to the days of the Wolf of 
Badenoch. Bishop Bur, in the letter he wrote to the King^ 
speaks of it as Ecclesia mea qu© ftiit specialo patri® decus, 
regui gloria, et delectatio oxtraneorum, et supervenientium hos- 
pituip laas, et exaltatio laudis, in regnis cxtraneis, in multitudina 
servientum et ornatu pulcherrimo, et in qufi. ut creditur .Deus 
recte colebatur.” A series of eight large, and two smaller views, 
in Billings Antiquities of Scotland,” will give a good idea of 
the Cathedral of Elgin to those who have not seen it. Like most 
of the celebrated ruins of Scotland, it did not owe its demolition 
to the preaching of John Knox. The ayarice of some of tlie 
contemporaries of the great Scottish Reformer, and the violence 
of the succeeding generation, co-operated with the neglect and 
parsimony of a still later age, in destroying this noble edifice. A 
better spirit now animates its guardians, and its walls, robed in 
the beauty of a calm decay,” hardly need the colouring of the 
imagination, or the glow of the evening sky, to seem as lovely as 
that temple, the “ Tranquillitatis cedes,” wdiich, girt with myrtle 
and with terebinth, rose up near the very spot before the dreaming 
eyes of Florence Wilson. 

The other antiquities of Moray are — ^with the exception, perhaps, 
of the well-preserved little Nonnan church of Bimie, and its 

Ronald. heir ~not of any very extraordinary interest* Wo may 
mention the'bld, but not architecturally important, stronghold of 
Duffus ; its more modem neighbour of Spynie ; Lochindorb, 
which, belonging to the Edwardian period, more nearly resembles 
the great English castles than most of the fortalices of northern 
Scotland ; Rothes on the Spey, once the scat of the Leslies, but 
now represented by a mere fragment of wall ; Ooxton, to which 
Mr. Billings appears to attach a higher antiquity and importance 
than it deserves ; and the great hall of Darnaway, with its memo- 
ries of Randolph. 

If we leave unreokoiied those members of noble houses, more 
or less connected witli Moray, who have from time to time made 
themselves conspicuous Vin public afl'airs, it will ho found, we 
think, that the county has contributed rather less than her legi- 
timate quota to the list of eminent Scotsmen. 

.Florence Wilson, whose scholarship seems to have been com- 
bined with a singular amiability of disposition, was bom at or 
near the town of Elgin, about the year 1500, After studying for 
some time in his own. country, he went to England, where he 
became known to Cardinal Wolsey, who ^ent him to France, as 
tutor ta his nephew. The death of his patron left him to battle 
with the world, without friends, and in a strange country. He 
was fortunate enough, however, to attract the nolice of Sadolet, 
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■who ohi^aiiied for him the situation of classical teacher at Oar- 
peutras. His dialogue, “De Animi Tranquillitate,” was published, 
at lijons, in 1 543. One passage in this work has no ordinary 
interest for northern readers. It is that in which the aifthor 
describes the* native county wliicli he was fated never to see 
again, et est sane ille extreme BritannisB angulus aspectu 
atque fructu multo jucundissimus, propter frondosos collee 
vioinos ct lacum oloribus habitatum, baud procul ab Elgino 
oppido ubi templum est magnifice exstructum.** Florence 
Wilson died at Vienne, as he was retuniing to Scotland^ and 
Buchanan wrote liis epitaph : — 

Hie Musis Yolusenc jaces carissime, ripam 
Ad Khodani, terra quam procul a patria ! 

Hoc meruit virtus tua, tellus quaj foret altrix 
Virtutum ut cineres conderet ilia tuos. 

Sir Robert Gordon, the historian of the Earldom of Sutherland, 
was a second son of the fifteenth earl of that name. He bought, 
in 1336, the lands of Drainie, in Moray, and changed their name 
to Gordonston. Ho was a prominent and dignified actor in the 
events of his day, although he is now best rerDombered as the author 
of a very useful if not a brilliant work. One of his descendiints. 
Sir Robert the Warlock, took much interest in chemistry, or per- 
haps w^e should say in alchemy, and was locally believed to be a 
student of the black art. He brought a most curious library 
from the Continent to (jordonston, which was unfortunately sold 
some years ago fur boucavtli its value, and has since been broken 
up. There is now no library of much importance in the county, 
but at Kilravock, not far from its borders, there is said to be a 
good collection of early editions of the classics. 

Tw^o Lairds of 33rodie deserve mention — -Alexander, who was 
one of* Hit', corninissioners sent to treat with Charles II,, at Breda, 
and James, who lived in our own times, and was well known as 
an indefatigable eolleetor in various branches of natural history. 
Sir F. Grunt, Lord thillen, was, if not born in Morayshire, at 
least (doscly connected with it. Mr. Forsyth, whoso excellent 
l)()ok on Italy still keeps its place on our shelves, between Co- 
rinne' and ‘"Eiu Jahr in Italicn,” was horn in Elgin; and Sir 
William Grant, wEo jniy fairly ho called one of the greatest of 
English equity judges, was the son of parents who lived in 
humble circumstances ou the estate of Elchies. Dr. Adam, the 
well-known rector of the High-scdiool oJF Edinburgh, and tlxe 
author of several works,'*which have only been superseded during 
the last ten years, was bom in the parish of Rafibrd, and on the 
estate of Burgie. His early struggles were severe, even when 
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judged by the standatd of a country which has for nearly two 
hundred years been a stepmother to her scholars. The story of 
General Anderson, the founder of the institution at Elgin wlm‘h 
beats his name, has a certain romantic interest, from the faci, 
which seems well established, that he was brought up in extrenw 
poverty amongst the ruins of the Cathedral 

The name of Mr. James Dick of Eorres must not bo omitted 
in any numeration of tlie worthies of Moray. He it was who 
founded that munificent bequest^ which is steadily and not slowly 
raising the standard of education throughout the counties of 
Aberdeen, Banff, and Moray. The fund set apart by him to 
augment the salaries ,of ilie parochial schoolmasters in these 
counties now amounts to very nearly £120, QOO. The free 
annual revenue which is derived from this large sum fluctuates, 
according to the rise and fall of the interest upon land securities 
in Scotland. Between 1885 and 185 i it was as high as 
£5480 6 $, lOi., and as low as £3820 17a. 84* managed 

by a board of tmstees, who distribate Mr. Dick's bounty amongst 
the parochial schoolmasters — ^noi indiscriminately, but according 
to merit, obliging all those who desire to participate in the fund^ 
at their command, to pass an examination, and to maintain their 
schools in a state of efficiency. Tliose who are unacquainted 
with this .admirable local charity, will find ample details as to its 
m,<mdgemeJEl and effects in the elaborate and most interesting 
report, presented to the trustees in 1854, by Mr. Allan ilenzioH, 
who was then their principal officer. Eew who read it will liesi- 
tete to agree with us, tliat the name of Mr. Dick deserves to bo 
remembered, not by Northerners only, but by all Scotchmen, with 
those of Bishop Elpbinstono, and Pope NieWas V., witli Jolin 
Baliol and Devorguilla his wife.” 
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I, Th 0 PoeH§al Workt of Pe¥ct/ Bytthe AheUev. E4it^' liy 
Mrs. Shelley. 1858. ' ■ * • 

ft. MuayB! hettxra fhai Ahrdad ; Tran^laiio^ f(^ Fr^y-. 

mmts. By Percy Bysshe Shelley, Editedjliy llt^ Shelley. 
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8. The IMe of Percy Bysshe - SheUey. By ds»t^ J^tomfts 
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4, The SheUey By Captain Thomas Med^.: Jl888. ’ " 

T O- write well on any theme requires not only a hndwledjf^ of 
the subject, but a de^ sympathy with it. The first i^^sit^' 
is more commonly fulfilled -than the second. can, tina h 

fashion, master a subject — ^know its bearings and its detidl»-««nd 
still. have no real attachment for it: men, too, if they. are at aB 
suspected of this . indifference, will lash themsdiVM into' a 
spurious love, which may be detected by its very ahstordity. But 
true love springs from the heart, can admire the virtaes .bf .its 
fiiend without exaggeration, and yet not be hoodvdnhed h) "his 
faults ; has the sincerity to praise where praise is detibived;*Vpli 
the courage to reprove where reproof is wanted. ' ISenoe '^^is' jt 
that true love is the same as tiiorough hnowledgei forit seeiS'bdtii 
sides of Ihe matter. Shelley’s critics, as well as his bio^apher, 
have been of all hinds except the last. Captain Medvdu' should 
remmber that as it is the fault of a bad logician to ^rove tod 
much, so it is of an indiscreet friend to praise too much. He 
has, however, in his “ Life of Shelley” contrived to fiih into both 
mistakes. But he is also wanting in the higher quaMoations of 
a biographer. It has now become, somehow or another, an esta* 
blisbed axiom that nothing is so easy to write as a biography. 
Jot down a few facts, reckon them up likeea schoolboy’s addition 
sum, and you have a Life ready-made. Nay> perhaps save your- 
self even this trouble, and, in ..these! days of mechanical side, take 
a “ Beady Bedroner,” and you will find It done for you. An- 
other popular receipt is, to sketch in a few h'nes here and there^ 
nevm: nund if they are a little blureed— punt thdn im 
eolours, and you have a portrait at once : ,the critics 
your picture for yon gratis. Perhaps nothing is as a 

iHography; but of eul bibgraphies, a most Yon! have 
iin his caiK; not only to trace the mere river. of bft.'all those 
. hack currehts and cross eddies in which' hk W 
flowed. Every littie action has to be exanfliidl to seetra^ efibof 
CVoU Lm. Ho. CXXXV.j-Naw Smuw^ Vol.XIIt Iv' - H 
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it bas had upon his life and his poetry, for the two are inter- 
'irovofli as woof and warp : not only this, but the biographer must 
bring a congenial and a poetic spirit to tho task-most show in 
what new realms of poesy our poet has travelled, what new 
heautit^ h!|S has ^scprered, what new Castalian sjitlngs he has 
dtpnk of; should showfc too, what new views of Hfe ha has 
opened Qp, how these views originated, and what tbdr ultimate 
aim is— for this is the important poiut—and what real value they 
have in their pnibtical bearing upon this earth ; and how far they 
are likely to affect and improve it. But in Shelley’s case the dif* 
fffsulty is tenfold increased. His character, in one sense one of 
the most simple, is in reality one of the most complex. So shy 
and reslarved in many matters, yet speaking forth boldly and 
tmcompromisingly; so inconsistent at times, yet ever the same in 
the cause of truth ; so impulsive in most matters, yet so firm in 
behalf of liberty ; so fominine and so sasoeptibie, yet so heroic 
and resolute, he presents a medley of contradictiDns. All this 
most be accounted for by his next biographer. Nevertheless, we 
are thankful to Captain Medwin for what he has accomplished ; 
he has done it to the best of his endeavours, and with a certain 
^cios of enthusiasm which will atone for many defects. But a 
Life of RheUey is still wanted — so much remains that is still 
ohsciure jibout him. Auy little facts, as long as they are genuine 
and upon Uhdonbted authority, would be welcome ; for it is iliese 
little fects and traits — ^little they are wrongly called— which help , 
us to judge of a man’s character, and give us such on insight into 
his life and poems. 

"Truth is stronger than fiction,” said Byron; yet, we suspect, 
•without knowing why. The one is Nature’s ro^ infinite order of 
things; the other, only man’s worldly finite arrangement. We 
talk of sober truth and wild fiction; hut it is truth iu reality that 
is wil4 tod fiction sober. “As easy as lying,” says Hamlet, hut 
truth is hard to imitate. Hence to thinking men tlie romance of 
hhrtpfy is v^ote exciting than any novel ; a Inogrophy more inte- 
reedjing than toy fietiuu*. Shelley’s life, with all its pathos, is an 
example. The imagination of no novelist would ever have dared 
to have draws such a character. It would have bemi scouted at 
once as isposttble in the highest degree. Lot us endeavour to 
give some sort of a brief slretch of it, trying to fill in, with what 
nunning we have, the lights and shades. Percy Bysshe Shelley 
was horn at Firfd Pla^e, in Sussex, on the 4th of Au||ust, 179J4, 
related through his fomily to Algernon^ and Sir Philip Sydney, 
heir to a baronetcy end ifo rich acres, 'Novel readers would be 
delighted! in, such a promising hero; yonng ladies would have 
falleu in love with him at once, or with his ten thoueand a year. 
He was hroti^t up, it eppsars, with hb sistkrs until he was 
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«eTen Mf tngifli'yeipirft oi^ sad then sent to an aicMdeiil; 

-fosd; and 8nhBeq.n«&t};^, at limteeii, to^'Eton; ; At Beho*^- 
did to nda aith ' Ito Wftto bo;^, tot like Notofia ^ 

. toy«men, took no |tot to the ejpoTto* This and; . 

to n^vertoiiew'Off dnito^tife. It a{>pear»;;etojii^tor 
itoy'seem to' (dtim the hght of the eonmon troili^ ito;diia, its 
noido ; tto;f ’'% anajr to the readme of totagitoti^' ito' i^oMia-' 
and qoietoeto. W« ean fanoy Shelley vralktog hy 'fi^san^ 
that tolioate feminine fewe and quiet dieomtog' l^it^ l^amtog 
moodily over his sapposi^ wrongs, which, hy.<&4^, toi-^lB^gto . 
have easily east away, had he bat set to work and 
hand, or played at fives with the rest; they would ' 

off, ae lightly as die bails, with the first wicket he toek. '< , 

was not so, and he ever afterwards looked back wil^ '.pato ilp<U|{ 
those early days. Writing of them to the Dedication of tto “ 
of Islam" — ” ; . • , ’ 

“I wept, I knew not wh||jr ; nntil there roto 
' From the near schoolroom, voices that, sias! . . 

Were bat one echo from a. world of .woes— • • , 

The harsh and grating strife of tyrants and of foes.’* 

At Sion House, Brentford, Shelley was a greht ireader. h# 

“ blue-books," so called, says Captain Meidwto, from the% covm^ 
and which, for the moderate sum . of stopenoe, coqtoiaed an 
immense amount of murders, haunted easily and ] so Icoth. 
When the “blue-books” were all exhausted, Stotoy had retotosn 
to a circulating litoary at Brentford, where, no dohbt, tss at kll 
eirculating libraries, plenty more "blue-books" wwe to beto- 
tained, and where he became enchanted with “Zoflqyai or ^^, 
Moot,” wherte toro' appears to have been the Devil himself. ^ Nd 
doubt, to this source may we trace Shelley’s love for iha : 

and the horrible, whibh happily, under better toflhences, disaii- 
peared from his writtogs. Here at Sion Hbuse,. too, fas exhi- 
bited Walker's Orrery, which even siupasaed “ Zqto^' to ito 
attractions, and which fimt turned Sheilley'{| thoughts to a better 
dtootion than dreulattog libraries generally notot to. At £t(m« ' 
an old schoolfellow of Shelley’s gives the iollbftog.aooount of ’, 
him? — "He was known as *hfad Shelleyi’ and' many a. cruel;, 
torture was nraorised upon him. Ttoi * Ridley i SheB^t SheBeyr ; 
which was toundered to the olmsters, fto htri loo oftoar.aqtou^ 
panied by practioel jbkes— -suto as knocking his boC^ 
under hisyiem, Briatog iton as to stoop^ toweovsr 
andtearihgihiis elofhee, oripototing with' the fiBg^|; hTea^; 
poBtan maddens pother.” We. often look' ’ aliitilt^ 
e{utome of the weiridi— a perfect ndoroboeitof.|>>i^ 
as true a pietmtb of the wdrid’s treatmmakt of ah pf i^toh. V 

A few more ytotoj tod it f ae i&e fpzld itoel^mih siirbngbr l^gs 
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and with bittexavtonesj cjyi^gout“MadShelley;” it was the world, 
s few years after, that seized his hop&s ^th. Chancery decre.es; it 
was the wotld»- .that is to say, these hoys,' , noyr “ children of 

a larger growth,” that pointed at inni witn its finger. Shelley 
felt w in a^r-hfe as much as; he did now at school ; hot 
the mea^ insults, bat that these boys, how men, should never have 
outgrown their weaknesses. One more Mint in his Eton career. 
He waS there condemned to that most distastefiil'qf all tasks to 
tame genins, to* write I«tln verses, that poetry of machinery. 
Shelley, condemned to the Procrustean bed of longs and shorte, 
wishing to enter the. promised land of scienoe^Sh^ley, who 
hereaito sbonld be the true ' poet, scanning with his fingeos 
dactyles and spondees, asking fer a short and a long, that great 
desideratum to finish a pentameter with, and all the time thii^ng 
to drink from springs that might refresh his mind,' is a pitiful 
spectacle, well worth pondering over. How many promising 
minds this insane cusfem, still continued at our schools, has 
blunted and sickened, cannot wedl be compnted, we should say. 
■We wonder boys have not yet been practically taught the Pyrrhic 
dance or the evolutions of a Greek chorus ; they would be quite 
as mechanical and fat more amusing. In one person alone at 
Eton did Shelley at all find a congenial spirit, a Dr. Lind, of 
whom Jdrs.' Shelley writes,* that he supported and befriended 
Shelley, and Shelley never mentioned his name without love and 
reverence, and in a^r years drew his character as that of the old 
man who liberates Laon from his tower-prison, and tends oii him 
in sickness. . This is touchingly like Shelley's nobleness, which 
never forgot a hmdness. Most poets hays ever looked back upon 
boyhood with joy; it is tlie storehouse of many an old, afiection, 
full of many dear memories, Shelley’s was blank enoiigh of all 
ouch things ; this one old man, a green ppot in its sandy wild. 

. And .now, oinee Eton would do nothing for Shelley, he betook 
himself to reading Pliny’s “Natural Histo]^," puzzling his tutor 
wtth some questions^ on the chapters on astronomy. Ifs next 
ccHbmeficed German., ‘ Phe fires of such an ardent spirit could 
• sot easiiybe.anK^ered out. Chemistiy mid Bfirgher’s “ Leonora” 
were nmt^ilsiiMrb engrossing themes ; and labont this time he wrote, 
in Gcmjanetiqa with. Captain JM[edwin, *' The Wandering Jew,” tte 
.little of-'wbicli tii^.'yei.bsve aaen is poor ^ough; ‘bu.t Shelley’s 
!4deas am desoril^ .%. tliie.:gqUant. ctapfein as “imi^es wild, vast, 

'• and Titanie;:” in wl^h remm^ we suepeef that Oaptsin kfedwin 
is like the. jewf ratlmr ’.“.wande^g.” ^hd now we jire approach- 
ing -a g^t event in SheUey’n life^ A-. Miss Groye>. a eousin, of 
ibis, of noatly the same: age, who is described as beautinil, 

1 \ • ' ' ' ' ' 

' ' 1 -T ■ H ,w, ^ ^ 

* S«?e Mrs, Shelley’s note on the “Eevolt of 
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At Ox^offd, 

captivated him. We like to dwell i^pon these two child-lovers. 
The frost of the must have &awed away for fhe^ first time 
to popt Shelly; a. spring, ftlU of fiosh thdughts aud hopes, were 
singing up ip his hpart. He h^ found spine in this wide, 
wild world to lovS him, and to love. Upon hip' dm^k'nigfat now 
caipe, forth 4}fe evening star of love, trembling wi& beauty and 
light. ' Purely it ^as not the same old World, %i% its haggard 
hightfoares and its feverish dreams ? The dew^of love fell soft 
njmn that wild brain of his. It was the first love*«^h«t first 
love which comes but once in . a man’s life. Y<m "msy have it 
again ; but, like many another fever, it is slight sad., in 
comparison. Of her and himse^ did he write in after yeiiihH^ 

“ Th^ were two cousins like to twins, 

And so they grew together like two flowers 
Upon one stem, which the same beams and showem 
Lull or awaken in their purple prime." 

To her, too, did he dedicate his “ Queen Mab 

“ Thou wast my purer mind. 

Thou wast the inspiration of my song ; 

Thine are these early wilding flowers. 

Though garlanded by me." 

And now, in conjunction, these two child-lover^ wrote the 
romance of “ Zastrozzi.” We would fain linger here on these 
iiappy days. But there is already a third party in the number — 
it is a skeleton. Shelley, now not much more than sixteen, w<mt 
up to Oxfpid, engrossed with his chemistry. Bat Oxford ^d 
not, any more than Eton, encourage his pursuits. Acids and 
Alma Mater did not agree. Galvanic batteries and portly dons 
were not likely to be on the best of terms. Why, a Efoad of a 
Oollege might mistake one for some infernal machine. So 
Shplley betook himself to. philosophy; Locke was Ins professed 
guide, but in reality the French exponents of Locke,' Which is a 
very different matter. Home, too, bocaape his text-book; and 
tbe poet, how a convert to' Matertalism, rushed oh to Atheism; 
and in a mon^ent of enthusiasm conceived fhd project of con- 
verting, Alina Mater hersSlf. We don't •well see what other course 
that venerable lady, with the mews ’she possessed, could; pursue 
but the oUe she adbpted. So Shelley was expelled, li is worthy, 
considering, however, that there 'was nP other weapon left ag«iimf(|K^ 
Atheism but 'toe poor and feeble one of^expulsiom .-.Gn Akw 
Motor we nirod waste no refiectionB; but tutn to Slt^l^ in 
utter deisolaliehess, for unto him it must have heeil an hour ?Df 
great dtlrkhess.'' The old traditional gaide-postS wem gotm,.. and. 
he had to walk the road of life alone-. New world-toeozios he 
mnst construct; the old eternal problems he must npw, solve' 



4^er ^lie^ fiidai tiRi&ovt fmsed apes lam. His 

' «QiaiB%a 4esea^ f^^osB^ wss mndeto 

4lQ9ert faiai, His ibKAiaiM .m Md ' deeply lo^^ded his 

jei^oi^' thiMigh W«j!e sp^Moaed at its prev^ebtii^ his laaniage. 

'Aa expei^tod huseeetey' in %is ^rM,- like ehamy, can hide. a 

x&ultiltode of .Kips. Ahponet^ hlood-4«d hand could eatdly^ tre 

shoald hcsp tliaagh^ have .epveired evea Aiheisia, since it gene- 

ndly ean esfeipyl so many {suits. So Shelley left Ahaa Mater, and 

mahciNilated at the nniTeiBity of the world, where he ghonld 

fiOBW day -take hcmtHizs, though from thence some would hare 

eac^ilid^luaa’too. Ha appears to have gone up to London, living 

with . Medwhi, spetmlating on metaphysics, and writing 

letters under feigned names to various people^ including Mrs. 

Hemsns.: To .show in what a state of mind he was at this time, 

we may p^ve the following anecdote in Captain Medwin's own 

words Being in Leicest^-square one morning at hve o’clock, 

I was aitiracted by a group of boys standing round a well- 

dressed person l 3 ring near the rails. On coming up to them I 

discovered Shelley, who had unconsciously spent a part of the 

night «t6 dio" We read of him, too, sailing paper boats on the 

Serpentine, as he did years after on the Sendiio, just as he 

describes Helm’s son—^ 

'* 

•' • ,, ** In all gmtie i^orts took j4^, 

Oft: in a dry leaf fear a boat, 

Witiit a small feather ftnr a sail, 

JBm fancy on tiiat lining would ftoat.^’ 

(“BoEBlindand HdaQ.'*) 

He returned imme, where, however, he did not remain long, in 
nonse^enoe of his ftdling in love' with a Miss Westbrook, a 
wohooMetiow of his sister’s. This was productive of mother 
breach with his family, more serious than' that oeuaed by his 
Atheism. Miss Westbrook, it appears, was the d.ang^iter of a 
xetiied innkeeper; and Bh^ley’s father, the bfironot, with proper 
niistoeraitie Btations oi| all points, had long been aceusiomed to 
idl his stm ':^at he wouM provide for any quantity of natural 
ehil^nn; >kiit k la^aedkanoe he would never paxdcm. So when 
.Shelley maixisd the daug^liter of the rdired innkeeper, his father 
very pn^etly ;ottt off Ms aiUevhmee. Anytiiing in this world, me 
helma, will ke useept this (me thing. , Yon may4{di:e a 

'Poor giil^ vintiM^uiwitpasses Jar n good joke with the worid; but 
If yon make 4m teparotkm you canv you shall he an 'dut- 

oast jomnaoiety . Sa<h 'dtx^rinas are uptaminm upon vice, and do 
more ham to « natioa i&an HolyweU.'Utreet: aaid'We are more^ in- 
^ed to place many ol^ griefe of ^laHey's ftxst wanria^, with 
-dtsead imsults, at t^ftrontdoorof fashiooahle aaotety^-thaa to any 
'nthbroause.. The retired umkaejag and Siieiieyjs mteie, Captain 



IRs md SchiUer't Ime for the Storm. 

Filford, the leqt^te foods, sod SheUe^ tM^.his 

young TOfe went off to live in the Lake Bi8tididi,wh«M ;9fr. l>e 
Qoineey ^ves 'os tW following pioture of them^*~‘' The Shelleys 
had bean iadaoed by some of theit new ffiende (the Sontheyd^ to 
take part of a'hoose standing about half a niile*otEt'-(ff Kesmidc, 

. on the Penrith road. Thnrewas apiettygarden attatdmdtoitjinnd 
whilst woMng in this,' one of the Southey party aedced Mrs. Shelley 
if the garden had been let with their part of thojkouae; * Oh, no,’ 
she replied; 'the garden is not ours; but ^en, yoa know, the 
{^ple let us run about in it, whenever Perey and I aj» hbeed 'of 
‘ sitting in the house.’ The miveU of this exprestion, *rM» ahmrt,’ 
ooutrasting so pictttres<[nely with the intermittmg of the 

girlish wile at dhppotiing a matron-llke gravity, now that ehe Was 
doing the honours of her house to married ladies, caused all the 
party to smile."* Ah ! could it, indeed, have been always so ; and 
we think of another poet who says of hio^lf sad his wife, " I was 
a child— 4he was a child and we sigh as we think over their 
tr^io fates. Shelley did not stay here long. We find him flitting, 
spirit-like, about from place to place. We nmet with him at one 
time at Dublin, wMoh he was obliged to leave on account of a 
political pamphlet he had published. Soon afterwards we dis- 
cover him in North Wales, helping to assist the people^ to rebuild 
the sea-wall which had been washed away. this* time, too, 
was he saffering bitterly in spirit — ^the struggle was still going on 
within. In addition to this, his wife was by no mews a perstm 
suited for him, and after a three years’ unioa they were separated. 
In July, 1814, conceiving himself free, we find him travelling 
abroad with Mary, the* future Mrs. Shelley, daughter of Maty 
Wollstoneoraft and William Godwih, well known for their anti*' 
matrimonial speculations. 'They crossed theDhannel in on opoa 
boat, cmd were very nearly lost in a gale. Shdley’s chief enjoy- 
ment seams to have been on the water; and in tins expedition 
his greatest delight seems to have been in sailii^ down the rapids 
of the Hhine on a raft, lie is in this par^cular very like ScLiUer; 
in fact, a portion of Schiller's biography might be applied, word 
for word, to him At lames he might be seen floating on the 
river in a gondola, feasting himself with the loveliness of earth 
and sky. He delighted most to "be there when tempests w^ 
abroad ; his unqiiiet spirit ibund a sdiace in the expressiQn'iof ife 
own-fmrest on the feoe 'of nature; danger lent a ohium to hie' 
mtuatiou; he felt in harmony with the soene^ when thakraok woe 
sweeping stomufully a<» 0 Bs 4he heavens, the ;f«ijresto wcfo 
sounding in the breeze; and the river was rolling iits chi^ waftois 
into wild eddying heap«.'’t »>And we find fhfe love dor water and 


' • *€at«tcliei, Ch!ltittl and Biogr^e," p. 18. ' f "lafeof Sahfflar.** 



in, Shelley’s poems, . aow retained to Lcmdoo, ■where 

he Boff^d Jtqw. poverty «nd absolute wan^ . Nothin^', daunted 
hint He now betook himself to the study t^'medieme, and com* 
menced walking the . hospitals. Gleams and 'visitms of liberty 
lighted himn^n his path ; but they were all mere will-o'-the-wisps, 
and 'Wjmt quioldy out, leaving him in blacker darkness 'tbw 
befoiit!; .rHpnbts stUl surrounds him on all sides. It is a pic- 
ture .worth studyingw-tbat delicate,, womanly face, thougb^l and 
sad, with its long ourling hair, and its genius-lighted. eyes, brood- 
ing painhiUy in, poverty over its woes. We look on him, and be 
seems aaeome flower that has bloomed by mistake in winter-time 
— too tol to cope with the blasts and the falling sleet, but yet 
blooms, on, prophesying .of sunshine and summer 'days. The' year 
1615, however, brought him relief. It was discovered that the 
fee-simple of the Shelley estates was vested in Shelley, and that 
he could thus ohtm mogey upon them.' The old baronet was 
furious at the. discovery, hut was ultimately persuaded to make 
his son an. aUowanoe. Shelley, bow breed from his peousdary 
db^nlties, again. went alnroad in May, 1816, this time to S^oheron, 
near Gmieva, , where Byron was living ; and here the two poets 
k^t a crank boat .on the lake, in which Shelley used “to brave 
Bis^ whioh none of the barques could face." How much Byron 
pnoflf^, by }u.s. intercourse with Shelley let the third canto of 
“r Childe Hmuild," -which was -written at this period, testify ; and 
let us at tte same, time remember Byron’s- o-wn words— “You 
were all mistakmi about Shelley, who. was, without exertion, Ihe 
best and least selfish man I ever knew.” After an absence of 
more thtm a . year, Shelley returned to England.; and now per- 
haps the .bitterest trial of all awaited him. ]&s -wife had drowned 
herself. Woe. seems to have shrouded him as with a garment. 
How bittmrly ho faels it, these and many other verses tell— 

• “ That time is dead for ever, child, 

. .. •' ihotonof, jf^osrsn, diMd for ever; 

- : ? . ' V® on the past 

And stare ^hast, 

, . . Atthe,BpectgeB, wfdlmg,paleand.ghast, 
hopes th,it thou and-I bwmiled 
' To death on life's dark ri-ver.'* 

Na 7 ,,ihe stnum -on bih ymnd was too much, and he became for a 
time insane, and so describes, himself in “Julian and Maddalo.” 
And now, .'«B if bis' hittomess -wme not ^ongh, the - Court of 
Chancery , tore Ms hMMimi’fliway i&om Mm. “ Mufortune, where 
geest thou, into the Mmse « of thO' nrtiet ?" saith- fibs :Greek pro- 
verb. And still the stimggle was; gtang <Ht witinn, (HnMttered by 
woes from without, liM'js battie-fleld is never itingle. We 
oannot stop to inquire whether trials and istrugglm may not be 
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Hia Fmndahip mth Keats. 

ia some vay to the eduoatiou of genias, and %heihet 

there may not be come as yet anreoognised latr to ^iat end. 
The old fable is eeft^nly a tme one of tiie swan singing only in 
its deatb'^goi^es. 

JBut there mast be an end; and now the soorehing day^ima 
melting into a qniet ere : the stormy wared were mibsiding. We 
haye dwelt at some length on the previous detailb> but must now 
be more bri^. We do not so much regret this; V* It is in the 
storm only that we core to see the straining dup ika^ out the 
danger — ehy day we can see plenty of painted toy-boats Sailing 
on the millpond. Shelley now married his second' wi% Mary 
WoUstonecraft Godwin, and led a quiet life at M8rlowe;‘‘Writing 
“Alastor” and the “Revolt of Islam,” and endearing himself to 
the villagers by his kindnesses. He here contracted severe 
ophthalmia, from visiting the poor people in the depth qf an un* 
usually cold winter. About this timeitoo, he became acquainted 
with Keats, and nothing can be finer than the Mendship between 
the two po^s— -nothing nobler * in literature than ShsUeytakipg 
up the gauntlet for his oppressed brother poet against' the re^ 
viewers, and Writing afterwards to his memory the sweetest of all 
dirges, the “ Adontus." So dear did he hold his Mend, that When 
Shelley's body was washed ashore, Keats’ poems were, found in 
his bosom. In 1818, Shelley left England, uevei;. to return. 
Life now was becoming unto him as a summer aftemoUa witii its 
golden sunshine. He had found a wife whom he could love: 
that passionate heart, ever seeking some haven, had at last found 
one — ^little voices now again called him father. The mists of 
youth weio clearing away ; gleams of light were breaking in upon 
him. He had betaken himself to the study of Plato ; and perhaps 
tliera was no book in the world that was likely to do him such 
good. In one of his letters he writes^ “ The destfaay of man can 
scarcely be so degraded, that he was bom only ^ die.” But 
even now he had his tronhles, as we all i^aU have, be the world 
made ever so perfect. He lost one cd Jiis children; was still 
troubled with a most painful disease;' ^as still’ the mark for 
every reviewer’s abaft. And now, wbeh everything promised so 
fair and bright, on one July afternoon the waves of the Mediter- 
ranean closed over that fair forin, still young, thongb his hair 
VOS already gs^, ^ seued with the autumn of strange suffierii^l^. 
The battle of life was past and over. - ■ - i 

We havo thus given a hurried sketch of*Shelley’« life. < Impol* 
siveneas .wan no doubt «tite prominent featafe of lib a (femmoter.' 
Love for bis 'feUowomen, hatred against' all tyntmey, whether of 
govenunent or n^e oreeda, oombined' with kb ardent' and pobio 
spirit, bumed abtimes bb.-as yet undisoipHned mind away; No 
doubt he strook at many thin^ without discretion. But it re- 
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^^iifOlres' older nten. ibsn Sbelley. to ^diseiiieiHlwte irlint ia to be 
'idi. ^aike at the immtnality of a «nd be soreens 

.'idmself bdUoid tine Cbar^, and #isre, ia iimiaily d ery you are 
assailing Beligion itself: : Many stalking'bors^ some -of them 
iiugo eara and broken knees, are there wcdking ab<Mtt on this 
earth, ’W^h 'we tanst worship, even as the Egyptians did- oats, 
and i0iB Hindoos cows. Animal worship is .sot yiat extmot. 
Shdley, too; was one of those whose nature is th^ own law; 
who refase to be cramped up by the arbitrary oonventionalitieB 
of Itfb which suit ordinary mortals so well, whidh fieuA is stich a 
'pnzsle to commohplaee minds that they solve it by setting down 
the unlueky individual es u madman ; on easy soli^cm,iB whieh 
we cannot acquiesce. One of those tevr, too, was he 
** Whose spirit kindles for a newer -rirtue, 

Wbicb, proud and sure, and fcnr itsdif suffirient, 

To no hath gospa begging.” 

An isolation of (^irit, too, he posfessed, often peculiar to genius. 
'He found no one to sympathize with him ; hence his mind was 
tamed in upon itself ,' seeking higher principles, newer resolutions 
than are yet current. He found himself, even when amidst tim 
throng; >i|uite alone ; though jostled by the multitude, quite soli- 
tary. Sqcietyto mich a one is pain ; the very noise of -hnmap 
(Voices, misery. Hence, in his despair, he is tempted to exclaim 
4b his wife, ” My great^ content would be utterly to desert fdl 
hnmiEB society. I would retire with yon and oar child to a soli- 
tary isiaod in the sea, would build a boat, and shut upon my 
letreatthe floodgates of the world: I would read no reviews, and 
.talk with no authors. If I dared' trust my imagination, it -would 
tiell me that :tbeie are one or two chosen companions beside 
myself whom I would desire. But to this I would not lieten.” 
That Shelley should have been misappreciated is only natural. To 
at proverb, ^ world likes its own, and Shelley was not amongst 
Hiat nttuiber. High-minded, he despised the inamties of lifo ; 
,«iflbeta' aotd eathert, he hated the hollowness of the day^ Tob 
senSitivie^ he turned sway to bye-patbs. The flock of sheep heifl 
togethm^; he was sick at heart and wandered by himself. Poetic 
and- ide(^ 1m felt more than most of us the heart-aches and 
hman-aeheS of> life, and ever seddng, evm hoping, found no oura 
for l&em. BpeiSoiative end philosophical, he £flt the bnrden of 
the world-myste]^ and the wbrld-problem, which he wee ever 
■ttying to Wve, aqd . every time lay heavier on Ms soul. 
Weak end pfays|ouily AMt/im felt iife’w pack more than others, 
and knew not how to catty it without its galling bhn. A leving, 
sympathizing soul, he found bdt Bttle affoeticai., Ihtie love in ^ 
world; for the most part a cold reEponee and bird hearts, and so 
keuttmredhii-wailofmhmry andthen died. - 
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He WAR slaia aceideatiJly in the battle of lii‘e->«-a meae stripling 
fighting inaufally iff the ran. BUU the army of life, like a mighty 
billow, nwhes on; RtUl the battle ragos, stitt the doeperate ehargo 
of the Ibrlom hope — here it gains, tliere it wavers, then fe swept 
away-^and siill feesh ones follow on : the individnal fighting in 
the first plooo for himself and his own necessities ; and then, if a 
noble soul, doing battle for his fellow-creatures, helpinjjf the weak, 
raising u]) the down-trodden. The years sweeps on like immense 
caravans, each of them laden with its own midtitadfi, brawling, 
stiiviiig, fighting. Wo look out from the windows, and see behitm 
us tin* oaHh covered with the monuments of mighty men, with 
namoloHs mounds where sleep the dead. Let ns Imger round the 
grave of him wBo lies henoath the walls of Borne, near the pyrar 
mid of Gains Gosiius, “ in a place so sweot that it might make 
one in love to bo bnriod there and see what <^itaphs have bemi 
written over him, and what, too, we h«ve to say. 

In plainer words, wo will proceed to look at Shelley as exhibited 
by others, glancing at his lelifpon, lus polities, and poetry, by all 
of whioh we may be enabled to learn something more, and to 
form a completor estimate of him ; and we would here remark 
that whatever conHuro or praise wc may bestow on Mm, the one 
should bo laid on, the other doubled by, lus youtb. , 

Wo Imvo now passed away from the old zeviewiffg times of 
Gifford, when difibroncu of opinion was added to the sins usually 
recognised by the Decalogue, when it actually could tamt tire 
rhymo.s, and make the vci'sos of too many or too few feet, accord- 
ing to the critio’s orthodox ear. This old leaven has long since 
died out of all respeciablo Beviews, and con only be seen in its 
original bitterness in a few religious pubheations, where vitupe- 
ration so easily supplies the plaoo of argument. The world 
luckily sees with different eyes to those it did thirty years o^. 
Most people con now give Hhelfey credit for his noble qmdities 
of generosity and pnrenoss of moral character; and even those 
who inuy differ widely from Ms opinions, willing to admit the 
beauty of his poems. Most people, we said ; aU certainly except 
those connected with a few religious publications, and tho author 
of “ Modem Painters." Mr. Buskin seems to be Boixod with some 
monomania when Shelleys name is montioned. In the Appendix 
to hie “ Elements of Drawing,” ho colls Shelley “ shallow and 
verbose." In a note in the second volume of “ Modem Painters," 
pari iii. see. ii. chap. iv. § 6, he speaks of Shelley, ‘*siokly 
dreaming over clouds and waves." As these ob^eotione are mere 
matters of opinion, we shall pass them by; it is hopeless to 
tiy to moke the wilfully blind see. But in the third volume, 
iv. ohap, avi. § 36, he talks of Shelley's “tcnnblesome 
selfishness." Pacts am said to be the beet ugoments, ami we will 
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giye Mr* Buskin, as an answer to his libsi^ foIlowm|f fjathatio 
Story in Leig^ Hunt's omn wqt^s ^ / ' : ' 

'^Mr* Shelley, in coniing to otur^houie at 3i^d found a 'yroman 
lying near the tclp of the hill, in Sits, It ^ night, 

with snow ni>on tiie gyotmd-^-and winter Jc^s nothing of i^'S^erity 
St Hampste^ My friend, always the promptest as weU as the most 
pitying ^;th66e occarions, knocked at the first houses be could reach, 
in order to have.the wom^. taken in. The iny^atle answer was, 
they Oould not do it. He adki^ for an outhouse to put her in, while 
he went for the doctor. Impossible. In vain he 'assured them she 
was no impostpr^an assurance he was able to give, having studied 
something of ihedicine, and even walked the hospital, that he might 
be useful in this w:ay. They would not dispute the«.point with him ; 
but doors’ were closed, and windows were shut down. ^ Time flies ; t}ie 
poor woman is in convulsions ; her son^ a young man"^ laxn^ting over 
her. At last my friend sees a carriage driving up to a house at a little 
^stance ; the Imock is given ; the warn door opens ; servants and 
lights put forth. Ifow, thought he^ is the time ; he puts on his best 
address— which anybody might recognise for that of the highest gentle- 
man — ^and plants himself in the way of an elderly person who is step- 
ping out of the carriage with his family. He tells him his story. 
They only press on the faster. ^ Will you' go and see her P* ^ * No, sir, 
there is no necessity for that sort of thing, depend on it — ^impostom 
awann everywhere — ^the thing cannot be done. Sir, your conduc^ is 
extraorcfinaiy,* * Sir,^ cried Mr. Shelley, at last assuming a very difife- 
rent appearance, and forcing the flourishing householder to stop, out 
of astohishment, * I am sorry to say that your conduct is not extra- 
ordinaty; and if my own may seem to amaze you, I will tell you 
aomethmg that may amaze you a little more,, and I hope will frighten 
you. It is sucb men as you who madden the spirits and the patience 
of the poor and wretched ; and if ever a convulsion comes in this coun- 
try, which is very probable, recollect what I^tell you — ^you will have 
your house, that you refuse to put this miserable woman into, burnt 
over your heady ‘ Qod bless me, sir! Dear me, sir!’ exclmmed the 
frightened wretch, and fluttei^ into his mansion. The wbxnan was 
then brouj^ ^ our house, which was at some distance, and dawn a 
bleak path I and Mt. SMUey and hex son were obliged to hold her tiU 
the doctor codld aridve. It appeared that she bad been attending this 
son in Lcmdoti^^en a orixninal choi^ made against him, the agitation 
of whidbi bad thrown her into fits on i^heir return* The doctor said 
that ribie wcadd have inevitably perished bad she lain th^e only.a short 
time longer. The next day my friend sent mother and son comfort- 
ably home to Hendon, whare they were well known, and whence they 
returned him thank8:niM g^ 

This MW an imtion Algernon and 

Sir Philip Sydney, and fiaajr, u 

certain parable of the good ' '> 'A same 

volume abd j^axt of “Modern Paintexe,^' cb.«vii.*§ Buakin 

edila Shelley “passionate and unprincipled;" agaih^ in § 41, 
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be of hH “inoEbid teoaperameat." It is mlj charitable 

to thpt^se that Mr^|Ktk|!Odit has aerer read Shelley's Life ; asd^ 
again, ip the sppiifp^aiue and part, oh. xvL ^ 34; he writes, 
“ Sh,^ll)dy is sad liaise he is iipfious.” This sort of reasoning 
reminds us .of -a ^ty told in Eogfers’s “ Table Talk,” which, as it 
affords us some furtiier inmght into Shelley^ character, may he 
given:— •“Ope day, during dinner, at vihere Shelley and 
Trelawney were with us, Byron chose to rim down Sh^speare, 
for whom he, like Sheridan, either had, or pretendpd'io hp^e, little 
admiration. I said nothing ; but Shelley inune^ately took up 
the defence of the great poet, and conducted ii witit bis usual meek 
yet resolute manner, unmoved, with the rude things with which 
Byron interrupted him— Ob, that’s very well for an Atheist ^' " 
&x>. Byron, however, did not approach Mr. Buskin’s absurdity. 
Atheism here did Pot altogether spoil Shelley’s defence ; it only 
made it pretty good. Orthodoxy, we must suppose, would have 
rendered it perfect. But Mr. Baskin boldly asserts, “Shelley is 
sad because he is impious;” or, in other words, becaiise Sheldey 
happens to differ from Mr. Buskin’s notions on religion. It is 
•tine that Shelley is sad— not, though, because he is “ impious,” but 
from mourning over the wrongs that he sees hourly committed 
—the day full of toil, the air thick with groans. . -A solemn tone 
of sorrow pervades his poetry, like the dirge of the autumn wind 
sighing through the woods for the leaves as they keep failing off. 
Wo are ashamed and mortified to find Mr. Baskin using such a 
coarse and vulgar argument— he who is ever complaimng of the 
un&imess of lus critics. But perhaps Mr. Boskm may find this 
out, that whan he has learnt to respect others, his critics will be in- 
clined to treat him more lenientiy; and, furthermore, whilst he. 
deals so harshly and so uncharitably with Shelley, we would in 
all kindness remind him of the line, “who is so blessed fair that 
fears no blot?" . 

And now for our orthodox reviewers,, apd their treatment of 
Shelley. “ Queen Mab” is generally selected by them as the 
j^ce de rtiiatanco. We are far from defending the poem as re- 
gard its. tone and .spirit, nor do we upWd Shelley in any of his 
attacks upon; the personal character of the Founder of Ohris- 
tianity ; he finds no sympathy with us when be calls, Christ “ the 
Galilean' Serpmit " Much more do we agree, witii; the old 'd^- 
matistjl)eckra,^^hewxites— 

“The bestnfmen 

. That e'«B worckei^h about him was a. 

A soft, meek,, patient humble, trimqdi} ; 

j, The fin4 true gei^rn^ that eVhr'braaraMJ;, 

Shelley himself' aBetwaids thofon|^dis(jlaiM tim'e|dnions 
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of this efurly aaS erode prodoofticHb Ui^n on ttHMia 

republish it, he thns mote to thd'^t^' of the'Bdntminerr 
A poem, ‘ Qneea Mab/ by me tit the o^ 

of e^hteen, 1 4are eay io e saffioienti^ j al i i ii lfe itrfB- i^rit^but 
even then was not intmdedfdr pttblicatien; asA a fear cdpies cody 
werd straeh. td be diettibotw among my pein<a>ail’fiiende. I 
have 'not seat' this prodaetioA for several years; I doobt not 
but timt'it is perfeetly visthless in point of literary eompositioa ; 
and that ' m tU thatooneems moral and political speculation, as 
well as in tbe snbtleir discriminations of metaphysical and reli- 
gious doctrine, it is dali more crude and immature." And he 
goes on to say fiiat he has applied for an injunction to stop Ita 
sale.* SheUey, in after life, was the last man to speak slightiB^y 
of religion or rehgtous matters — ^no true poet can ever do that ; 
he, above all men, venerates religion. By him, as Shelley sa3rB 
in the Fr*^face to “ Bevolt of Islam," “ the erroneous and de- 
grading idea which men have conceived of a Supreme Being is 
spoken against, but not the Supreme Being, itself." Buf why 
“ Queen Msb". should ever be picked out as so peculiarly bias- 
pbemons by its assailants, we have ever been surprised. We are,' . 
we repeat, far femn sympathizing in tbe least with Shelley's ex- 
pressions; but we equally abhor the tenets of his orthodox 
reviewem. •. Th^ are &r UKure open to the charge of blasphemy 
than Shelley. It is they who degrade God, and God’s creatures, 
by representing him as the God of vaigeance, and all His works 
vile and filthy; this glorious world as the devil’s world, and all 
the mm and women in it chosen vessels of wrath, unable to do 
one good dead of themselves; They call Shelley an Atiteist, in- 
deed ! Bather call all 'those Atheists who deny liberty and all 
rights .to their poorer brethren ; who would trample them jstill 
deeper in tbe mire of ignorance, who would desecrate God's Sab- 
baths witii idleness, and who make God in their own images piti- 
fully sowing dai^atiou broadcast on his creatures. Call them, 
too, Athds^ yes, the worst of Atheists, who lead a life of idleness 
and atmlatn. in^ctitity ; fer the denial of God (a p^tmal God, in 
the comm^ $ai«ae of the term) does not constitute Atheism ; but 
spending a life' as if there 'were no God, and no such things .s» 
those .mfin<% {^ddfr^uetiee, or Love, or Gratitude. 

SJ^lley was^ iti all events, sincere .in his creed, which is more 
than can be said for most of his exponents. He suffered for it, 
and suffered bitterly ; no|^ indeed,* the tortures of the rack, but 
those mom paindd oidSals vl^hich we in this nineteenth century 
are so.skilfel to inflici AB a^a havl very properly allotted 
special punishment s to their greatest spirits. The Greeks gave 

• See alsaaletfei taMr, Gubozae---"Shellej’6‘ Litters and Essajs,” 
'vd; 839.’'^' 
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Bctigion at thi Present Day. 

hemlodc to :Socrate8 ^.. ibe Jews xewarded J«siis.,'wi^ a orois. 
OalUeO) .jiwteived a bis poirtioa.. Bat. we En^^isb luve 

fooud oat the grea j^.< iefiaemeat of eraelty, ?aay, to' is- 
flksted. by lK»indii^|^.^^t.ddwa by Beviews aod C3uaio^‘«ttitea.;. 
Contrast Sbdtoy, and bis fervid eloquence, and poet^, utd. zeal, 
with his opponents. Go into an English ob^e^ and ^ere yoa 
shall too often sea but an automaton, now in whim now w bhudr, 
grinding, old ohordh tunes of which our ears axe weary^ ; It— dto 
we cannot call that ma^chine a living human beuog'^H&ads no re- 
sponse in the hearts of its hearers. Notone pulse there is quickened, 
not one eye grows brighter. If it would but saiy something to 
nil those num and women, they should be as daaeexs ready to 
dance at the sound of music. But no voice comes, unless you 
call a monotonous drawl a voice. The faree m ^ tto more 
bitter, because that figure to oor knowledge leads a life quite 
contrary to the words upon Ins lips. How few of these Automata 
in white or in black would, in days of darkness and of trouble, 
stand up for their Bible and their Gospel, and dare to pull off 
the surplice and gown, and wear the martyr’s fiery shirti One 
of them comes into the Church for the family living, and makes 
God’s house a place for money-changers and traders in simony; 
the other, because he has not capacity enough for any other pro- 
fetaion. And these are the men that are to lead us m d^ys when 
science and knowledge are fast advancing in every gdirection ! 
tliesc the men to sing of God's wondrous works 1 Ho they not 
rather dishonour God, and prostitute religion to the worst form 
of Atheism? 

That Shelley, or any one else, should become wearied with our 
present religious conditioih we are not surprised. Our wonder 
is, that there 'are not far more of the same class. We have for . 
years been lying under a tree which is long past beaiing-r-waiting, 
alas ! for fruits, and not finding even a gjfeen hraach, ox a shady 
place. The once pure water of baptism is now turbid, the very 
sacramental bread mouldy. We must sonowfuily say with Jean 
Paul— “The soul which by nature looks Bfeavenward, is without 
a temple in this age.” So the old religious roads of tiiought are 
being tom Up ; the old via sacra being levelled. . As it' has been 
said a thousand times, no one need fear that religion will e^ 
die. While^there is the blue unfatliomahle sky above as,.in 
swim golden sun and. moon and stars, and the comets trail 
like fiery ships, there will ever arise a sense of mystery tmd awe 
in the breast of man ; and while the sweet ’Beaso^.oume round,: 
there will spring ii^.his *heaxti,, like a fiuedt guf^ns foioUtiHa, a 
psalm of thankfulness to thu Author of tiiem. ^l^ia^,;^ritaal 
nature of man can never die. ^-od it is no.mgu ol.vi^.doony of, 
religion, hut quite the reverse, wb^ itfc^xeie^ oQ^.the 



dsy husks smd chsff of docUmes, Yes, we will hope that a new 
«hd ' a bri^hte^ Befoixiia^n is dv#hihg; jhat Lathers and 

Malancthond arise, dhd that we shw^^.a Ckoroh wherein 
lienee shall nt^ fear to tix^ipd her Kieiif’^P^taihant — wherein 
poets and ph^oitopbera,* and painfers i^d Ifeulptorf, toiay be its 
priests, ‘eitoh preaching feorU ; his owh paipit^when every day 
sh^l be dually hbly--i’'Srhen bye^ cottage’ Aall be a temple, 
and all the earth conseoiated j^dtmd — consecratod with jibe 
prayers of iove and labour. 

And now let ns tana to Shelley's politics. Most poets have ever 
been the snpportSfe of Libe|t^. And the reason is, as Words- 
worth says, A poet is a endowed with more lively sensi- 
bility, more' enthusiasm and tenderness, and a more comprehen- 
sive soul than are supposed to be common among mankind.” 
They feel the sweet sense of kindred" more than others, and 
cannot beiu to see some of their brethren chained, like galley- 
slaves to the oar of labour— earning their bread with tears of 
blood, without time for leisure, or meditation, or self-improve- 
ment : wmrking like the beasts of the held, with this difference, 
that they are less cared for by their masters. ' As Milton says — 
“ True poets are the objects of my reverence and love, and the 
constant sources of my delight. I know ^at most of them, from 
toe edrKest times to those of Suebanan, have been the atremums 
enemiet of despotim." The remtirk is true. Tyrteus singing 
war-strains, and the old Hebrew prophets rousing Ii^ael from its 
sleep of bondage, are instances of what is meant All poets 
have felt tois love for Liberty. Even Mr. Tennyson can turn at 
times feom his descriptive paintings, and give us such, a lyric as 
“Eing ont, wild hells, to jtoe wild sky,” so fell of noble hopes and 
sympathies. A little time ago we had a novel with a Chartist poet 
for its hero ; and hy-and-bya living poet, toe son of a canal 
batgeman, rises np auaong us — no fiction this time — uttering Strains 
of woe to that same often invoked Liberty. But the feeling is 
most vivid in .early yonth ; the cares of the world spon grow 
round m^atid n^y of us find ont it is to our apparmit advantage 
to retoUm -iSe^'; and we become to our shame dumb, ignomi- 
nioUidy conteni to accept toings as they are. Some even turn 
renegades, as Sontoey^ But in Shelley toe 'flame every day burnt 
brighter. libexty With him, wae no mere toy to be broken and 
laid aside, hat. toe end, and aim of fos life'. He kept true to toe 
dream of youth, and tliC impic^pn of early days, when injustice 
has not yet olonded <itor vi^efe."’ Bfif, du toe |ftee of it, is there 
not something. Bupr«»ely'''^dfoufouB in ^he of a wealtoy 
baronet coming forwird to ^deliaasto toe wp^ of men about 
which he. could really fOjpng? ilVjiS^ hOt have written 



The Times in ti^hich Shelley lived, Ilf ' 

odes of the Mm^ftrpjreps ^liich could hav© ’|)W 

aristocratic draiyiM*roQnis ? The answer is,, that 
genius is stroi^g i^eiixnest, and/lu^^ 
before any fampipabl© h^^eze from Belgrayia/pr; Sti,.^ 
Society is a odsUy porcelain vase, wherein tjti© TOor plant genms 
is cranaped and stunted, and artificially watered^an4 heated, in- 
stead of Hying in the free open air, enjoying the hreeke and the 
showers of henven ; it must either break its prison or wither, 
Shelley adopted the former course. Let us rejoice it was so— ^ 
that there was. one man who, though brought up in luxury, had 
the heart and the courage to pity the misfortunes of the poor. 
Let us remember, too, the days Shelley had fallen upon^ ^©n the 
nation was suflbring all the distresses a long war aopld entail ; 
when a Parlia&ent of landlords enacted the Corn-laws for the 
benefit of their own rents ; when prosecutions were rifo for the 
most trifling offences ; when Government actually employed spies 
to excite starving men to violence ; when. blood was on the 
grass Hke dew.*’ It was the dark night that , preceded the dawn 
of a better day. Since then, schools have sprung up ; free-libraries 
and museums have grown here and there ; parks, have been 
opened ; baths and wash-houses built ; crowded disticicts drained 
and ventilated ; cheap and good books diffused. Within the last 
few months “ The National Association for the Advancement of 
Social Science** has hWd its first meeting, and there is a general 
wish, except perhaps amongst* a few, to improve the conditiqp of 
the working classes, A man who, in Shelleys position, should 
now write as Shelley did, could simply be regarded as a misguided 
enthusiast; and we can only pardon Gerald Massey in soine of 
his wild strains, by knowing how galling is the yoke, apd how 
bitter the bread, of poverty. Still much, almost everything, jet 
remains to be done. The life of the labourer sftll, as Sneuey 
would sing, 

“ Is to work, apd have such pay 
As just keeps life from day to day.” 

Not even that, as the poorhou^e in the winter*© night can testify. 
But, after all, what is this imagp.of Liberty which Shelley has Set 
up for pB ? We can answer beat in his own words 

For the labourer thou art bread, 

And a comely table, spread, ^ 

. From his daily labour come, 

In a neat and happy home—* - 
Thou art clothes, and fim and fped 
^ For the trampled raultitude : . , , 

^ 0 --* in countries that are .fr , 

Speh sthnratiba’cannot V©., , ; ' 

' As in FngUnd hoW we ' 

[Vol. LXIX. No. OXXXV.]--N»w Sebibs, Vol. XIIL No. I. I 
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TMt surely is mtlier a loatsrial yienr ; no oee can well see 
. irestson ia the loaf, w impiety in the weU-fllled oojiffaihard ; and y^ 
ajB'jmportaaione. THe sonl of iiumi can neVor h«’^, while his 
hody is racked with hanger •, his miifd can never he warned with 
any t^stk of the higher life, while his limbs i^ivmr 'with the cold ; 
his actual facnUies can never he raised, while he -is sunk in 
phynioal TUteleahness, Bat rising to a higher strain, Bhelley 
pooceeds 

“To the rich thou art a check ; -)■ 

When hk foot is on the neck 
Of fak victim, thou dost make 
That he treads upon a snake. 

Hiou art Justice — ne’er for gold 
May thy ri| ^hteons laws be sold, 

As laws are in England : — thou 
ShkldeBt alike the high and low» 

Thou art Wisdom—freemen nevar 
Breatn that Ood will doom for ever 
All who think those things untrue 
Of which priests make such ado. 

Thou art Peace — never hy thee 
Would blood and treasure wasted he 
As tyrants wasted them, when all 
Leagued to quench thy flame in Qaul 
* * # # # 

Science, and Poetiy, and Thought, 

Are thy lamps ; they make the lot 

Of the dwellers in a cot 

Such, they ciirse their Maker not. 

‘ Spirit, Patience, Gentleness, 

All that can adorn and bless, 

Art thou ; let deeds, not words, express 
Thine exceeding loveliness.^’ 

• (“ The Masque of Anarchy.”) 

ttbis, W6 must confes^^ superior to most of his delineations of 
liberty. In a great many places be doubtless runs very wild in 
the cause pf. I>eedom. . He had not yet attained ttat true calm- 
ness which is re^uiaite for any great moveiheni Yotttll has it 
not The green saplinff cracks and explodes in the j0bre,yet gives 
no he^t ; the, seasqneA fog l>uras bright and , quiet. It is not by 
fiery declamations, by mere impulse, maiany thing in this world is 
ever surely gained, hut by eal^e^, clearness of vision, and deep 
insight. : The still smaU vome makes mcare impression on us, 
than the loudest shouts, fin: the latter are, through ^^17 noise, 
quite inarticulate. Still the qu^pn remains to he answered,. 



Happiness, how obtained. IIS 

how is this other visions of liberty to he teaSajS)!^ Was 
Shelley hiihself !n the right way to hring about deified 
reform? <Teirtainty,r as fa^ his hand could reach/ 
utmost. He ,p6uf^ whav<>il he could on the 
round him. But these attempts, and all otherafihe them/ a^ 
is very obvious, only palliatives, not real remi^ies. ■ Shelley's 
views as to Reform and Liberty are veiy vague. He seeme to h^ve 
had some idea that with a hey presto^ everything could ^ be 
changed. Pantaloon had only to strike the floor three times, aiid 
the whole scene vanished; the 'old witches, who caused all the 
trouble, were to be changed at once into beautiful pprites; 
Columbine should como dancing on, and a general return to 
Fairyland, everybody paying for every one, and nobody taking 
anything. He himself was willing to make any sacrifice. In 
this respect ho seems to have been like some innocent child, 
wandering into a garden, singing as he went, plucking with its 
tiny hands the flowers and fruits, willing to share them with any 
one — washing, perhapsi that men could live upon them altogether, 
and not a little vexed mid surprised when told that they would 
not bloom in the winter time— wishing, too, tihat the beds might be 
kept trim, and the grass nxiglit bo out without human labour — and, 
then sitting down, mu^g, melancholy, and sad, on thefystfahing 
leaf. * ' 

To us it Appears that liberty and happiness— if it be liberty 
and happiness we want — depend upon no legerdemain, no 
shuffling of cards. Once let us learn that our well-being depends 
not upon external circumstances, but upon the riches of moral 
goodness, and that our mind, like a prism, can colour all events, . 
and wc shall then be on the true road to a higher reform than 
our politicians have yet dreamt of. To teach mjn their duty, 
and what lovo and wdiat justice mean, seems to us just now the 
one thing needful. Gold, perhaps, is the medicine least wanted to 
cure human ills — the worst salve for human bruises. The mere 
kind look and the kind action will be treasured up with its own 
interest, not to be counted at any poor per cent., whilst the money 
will have been foolishly squandered — how much more the word, 
which shall kindle a new idea, a fresh truth, another life. ■ IJhe 
mechfinid earning his few shillings a, week, enough to support 
himsellV niay find pleasure, if he has hut learnt to take ah 
interest in the few green grass blades beneath his feet, ahd' tho 
few opening flowers in his garden, which n^lord in hi6 castle ’eah ’ 
surpass. Nothing is so cheap as true happiness: and IProvfdendc . 
has well arranged that we may be surrounded by cT^jflbwinfr : 
springs of it, if we will but cnoose, in htt huhiiUty, th ^ . 

thetn. Shelley, unfortunately, fancied that there vras some bne 
specific to be externally applied to.the gangrene of wretchedness. 



if^6 ‘ 

at doTO but we must go lidr beyond' the 

8t^ed,.aad ^e a^tioM6b’’l(iuBt be made, nlH 'to tbe dieeaeed 
ool^^ 'b^t tfi the Nibble body of sboietjr. ' Ai^ ae to the 
sorrowi^' c^d' contndictibus of Ufe,^b, t<dte‘ 'and ueoept them, 
beUeyjbig i^iet'ibeie is a epirit at work for good, which will bring 
theea oitn to' a successful issue. And we are proud to be instru'' 
worhing out , so ’grand a priUciple, believing that the 
^h hnd ‘^elofsto us will be gain to the human race; that 
thesfl; days of sorrow will be a gain to coming years; that this 
• bigness oif a part will be a gain to the whole. In this is our un- 
faltering trust; and secure in it we can go joyfully along, enduring 
patiently whatever sorrow or whatever conflict we may encotmter, 
striving to help our weaker brethren, giving them what md we 
can. . 

Painful as it may be to think of a number of fellow-creabires 
toiling early and late, yet labour has its own claims on our grati- 
tude. Labour seems to he man's appointed lot here, and it is 
foolish to quarrel with it ; still more foolish to call it a curse ; the 
tiiistles and the thorns have been, perhaps, of mote benefit to the 
bnman race than ' all the flowers in the Glarden of £d^. ' They 
have called forth man’s energies, and developed his resources. 
All those chimneys in our factory-towns — are they not as steeples, 
heritable church steeples and towers of the great temple of Ijabour, 
pointing, with no dumb stone fingers, up to heaven, saying, by 
ris, by labour, is the road up there ? Does not. the fiameland the 
spioke-wibath'look as if it came foom some vast altar, the incense 
w CacrificM— yes, of noble human sacrifices, doily ofifered up; 
‘^d do'nbt, tlie clank and clash of athonsand hammers and anvils 
sound sWeet Upon our ears, as the music of bells calling us to our 
diity— ^brimpete sounding ns to the battle of life, that battle 
f^ainst evil and wrong ? So it must he : out of darkness cometh 
light,, and from the cold frosts and hitter snows of winter, bloom 
nu the heanteous flowers of spring; and from all this grime, and 
diitt, nud weat of labour, who shall prophesy the result? ■ Even 
,,now are there giants in the land ; even ndvir pasy we see cranks, 
and wheels, aild' iron ai-ms, tethered to their work instead of men ; 
even tiowdp vvehdar the muric of the electric wires across the 
fi«pd^ 'telling p's other things than the mere message they cbnvcy ; 
eV^h ncp ttayiflie hnin of tibie; engine, and the brePth of its iron 
lungs, be be'srd in puf oid form-yards. Sand the reaphag-machiue 
seen cutting dpwn Abe golden wheat, Pnd the steam-plough 
furrowing up the ^eldsj takitig away the heaviest burdens from 
.the backs of men. Shelley would have hailed such a tinie with 
deliglgB^^hen tbereidiould be seme maigiit of ttoP day: givpn to 
; tbe plbngbman and the meebanic Cut rest 
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membw, a map is ®f«r wartbier th<^ Ws hire, H«A Sb«bi^„b3W, 
seen a railrm^b^yrottl^ perWps. bave exola^edmtliB^. 

“ GoQdrSttigbi.io Fj^jjaality.” It is curious to botii^ '|b^- 

tcreErti.ho took ia,^i^yoaniig to estabHsh.a steainsr 
of Genoa. Bjtt aU, ibe leisure in the world, all the naet^c^n , 
that can be W> inU avail us nothing, if we do not buil(l*oji 
liigher principles than we are at present aopustoided tQ>4if we do 
not ^st our foundations upon Love and Justice; “ Ab !’* sighed 
Shelley! to Leigh Hunt, as the organ was playing'in the cathedi^ 
at Pisa, “what a divine ceUgion might he found, out, if charity 
were really made the principle of it instead of faith.” This, then, 
is a part of Shelley’s creed — a creed which is begiindng at len^ 
to he felt ; the creed of Jesus and of Socrates ; of poets of to*day 
and of yesterday; the law of laws; the doctrine of charity— -that 
charity which Paul preached as greater than faitli. Let our poli- 
tics and our religion be built upon love and justice . for their 
foundations, and once more will man live in haijnony with the 
rest of the creation — ^will smell- sweet with . “ his fellow-creaturee 
the plants,” and his voice- will be attuned with the love-songs of 
the birds. He will then understand how he was made in God’s 
image, for God is love ; the world will then once more bloom a 
Garden of Eden, and Selfishness, that evil ^irit— call it the 
devil if you will, for it is this world’s devil — be oustedHfrom our 
planet. • ' . 

.But it requires something more than a poet’s strains to hredc 
the spells that bind us — ^to exhume the people from their present 
sepulchre of ignorance. A Tyrtaus is of no use, unless we will 
fight : his strains of no avail, unless we will work, man to man, 
shoulder to shoulder. The walls of prqfudice and.selfishness will • 
not fidl down by any mere trumpet-blast. If any one thinks us 
t<jo ideal, let him know we are purposely so. The ideal 
is' better than the real, and it is something to he ideal in 
these practical days of ours. “ Equality” and “ love’* may per- 
haps never be known, as they should be, amongst men. Biehes 
have been well, compared to snow, which 'if it fall level to-day, 
to-morrovr will he heaped in drifts. But surely there is an equality 
apart from, money, and a love which kpows not bank-notes; -#6 
will hope for, end, aid forward, too, the day when there may U;Ot 
be tbe. present gulf betwixt the peer and the peasant, ^and 
that. simple commandment shall be better observed^ “Bo Unto 
others es. you would he done by.” , ‘ 

.In a note to “The Prometheus Unbound,” Mrs. Blj^Qey thus 
, --writes;— . , , * , 

“The prominent' feature of Shelley’s theoiy^.of; the desltopbf toe 
huuwa -^aes wa«, that evil is not inhm^ in ^4[gF«t«Da of 
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iimi l>ut m afO^dbut tl^at xoiglit be expelled. This eU>b forms a 
of Obd earjUi and jztaa perfeoi;^ tlQ he^ hj 

■ !: ‘*f n ^ i death iatq the wory, and kll our woe,^ ^ ^ , 

Sh^ev belki^ed that miuakmd had only to will that ih^ should be 
ao Wuj aaid there would be none. That man oould become so perfect 
as to 'he< able to bxpel evil Urom his own nature, aud jGfotn the greater 
part of the oreation, was the cardimd point of bis system.** 

!f!^<ere is much truth in this. Our misery arises from the in- 
fringement of natural laws ; and^ as long as those laws remain 
toehen, our misery will still continue. But Hope is by our side, 
and she telle us, witli the unxnistakeable voice of truth, that men 
wifi some day grow wiser and less selfish than at present — ^when 
in^st of the present suffering shall pass away — ^when none need 
be long unhappy, except through their own fault — for flie earth 
was created foi; a good and a happy purpose, though it take 
myriads of years to accomplish it. 

And now let us not be one-sided, but view Shelley as a whole 
—the unripe as well as the sunny side of the fruit-r- the dark 
idiadow on his orb as well as the sunlight. His impulsive 
dhhraoteir prevented him from laying enough stress on the grand 
principle of duty. Its infinite worth wjB cannot over-estimate. 
j)uty is a* pillar firmly fixed in rock of adamant, round which we 
climb heavenward ; round everything else we only twine horizon- 
tidly, crawling along the ground. How far a skonger sense pf 
duty in Shelley would have saved him from the wretchedness 
which ^he suffered, and his first wife from the terrible catastrophe 
consequent on his leaving her, we shall not attempt to estimate ; 
•but c<%r^nly it would hWe impelled him, as it did Milton, to 
return from Italy when his country was in danger, and like liim 
^so, if need were, to support himself even by keeping a school* 
Vfe have already noticed his want of a due appreciation of the im- 
portance of Labour. He forgot also that the energies of man are 
tempered ^ an iron hardness by adversity; that our strength 
spring hp fresher and stronger under the clouds of trials and 
sufferings ; ^at our souls are braced by the keen, cold winds of 
poverigir; oiir feeulries purified by tbe fire of afiaiction. Hence 
was he over planning Dtopias, where the idle should batten upon 
the earnings of the industrious -r— cloud-cuckoo-towns, where 
Meness and the take-no-ihought-for-to-morrow principles should 
become the laws off bur being, which are all of mem impossibili- 
ties on this tdUing pfanai Again, too, Shelley erred in being 
too ready to pull down instead of to build up. Greater harm has 
been dq^, both in religion and politics, by men whose capabili- 
ties liairti been of the deatmeriva order, without the constructiTe 
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' " Shelley, md the Arrax^menUi of sSiety. 

foooky^ by all ibe. bigota iba^ em bre(#t«!^;. ll; is vone 
‘thaaioraeUy ito tako smy tlte bread of life as^t^ watecs^of lif^, 
hoi^Ter adolterab^ ti>ey may be, from a mao, aod o&ar Me 
hungry and thi«^i^.soal nothing in their plaee. Bat the gWod 
mistake of Sbeiley,!e was the idea of revolatiomKiiig tha.eoexie of 
fluQgs by a dimple, change of institutions. The best fpntl ^ 
govenunent^wa do but little, nnless the reform begias ’witit the 
individuals themselves. Gov^n ourselves well, and ve need net 
tlien talk so nuidr abont governing others. It is not the foim of 
gov^meut, so much as the men and women, we must care fon— 
not this or that institution, but the first principles of honesty, and 
justice amongst ourselves, which we must regard. 

That men sl^uld be severe upon Shelley we can well under' 
standi — good, easy people, whose skins are luckily so tough and 
insensible that the harness of life can make no raw on 
whose heads are hut moulds for so many cast-iron opimons fuid 
creeds. That an over-sensitive poet sliould , break away from all 
the rules of life, and betake himself to the wilderness of his own 
doubts and speculations, is to them a most incredible, not to say 
a most wicked tiling. To leave a home .fireside, with its six 
o'clock dinner and port wino, in exchmge for a doabifrd supper 
on bread and cheese, and a certain one on metapbysios-'-do finrn 
your own world-theory*— -to found a fresh morality — is to thmn 
the height of madness. They forget that the arrangements of 
society are made, and rightly too, fur the mass—thatis, for such 
people as themselves — and that a poet is something very diffeoreat 
from ihemselvos, and that these laws which operate so wdl frit 
them, will in all likelihood work fatally on the poet. So fkie 
pour poet must be hooted and brayed at by all the chorus, of . 
human owls and quadrupeds. He plunges away madly into the 
darkness beyond, solitary and sad, endeavouring to st^r by the 
compass of his own thoughts. The world looks on Mm, M Ms 
struggles and his toils with the same quiet indifference, not to say 
pleasure, that a boy does at a cockchofrr spinning in qgony on a 
pin's point. That SheUey's views were often wild and crude, no. 
one for a moment will deny. Enthusiastic and impulsive, he 
jumpeci to all sorts of conclusions on the most important points. 
The value of a young man's experience— and, Shelley ^d at 
uinc-ai)dTtwenty*r-ie not' worth much,, and it is only by ejq^e- 
deuce we can test anything in this practical world. , Me, Mmself 
found this out at Ifisi Circumstanoes also had agreat^SbM M 
his caso, as theylmve upon all of us. .We pezhsps oiKn. 
lightly weigh the balanct of any man’s actions, because w^ nover. 
allow euougb for the. circmnsi^ces which .shppld be pV^ in. 
the ojdier scale. Here wee SheUey, 
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fa hi« w^le-^'toftiure,* ^eat. to teheol »h.p^ he 
was hmtally ‘beVbe&laad i^^ooueo^d fu his .^djes* as^Dg a 
person who was ia no respects -fitted, for him. On the othm 
haii^, sapppse that bad had a Mher who could have judi- 
cionsly tajh^at^zed with him, been saat’^ to a 'school where 
mald»ES wetiM hsTe encouraged his studies; and have miMied a 
suitable wifs; who shall, say what Shelley might have been? 
Bot^ me dealing with 'tilings not as they might be, but as they 
were- and are. One small pebble in the way of a stream shall 
make the river flow in another direction, and water quite other 
lands and oountdes- to what it does now. Yet man; perhaps, 
should not be a streamj as weak as water. Be tiiis as it may, it 
is certain that before Shelley's death the miste that had long 
obscured the' rising of his dawn were already mating, and his 
day was jtfst breaking, all calm and pure ; the bitter juices were 
all being drawn up, and converted into sweetness and bloom ; the 
fruit of his genius was fast becoming ripe and mellow. 

We have gone thus &r into Shelley’s life and opinions, without 
touching Upon his poetry; for we think that if a person cared 
nothing at all about poetry in the abstract, he must be struck 
with that still higher poetry of kindness and generosity which so 
inspimd Sbelley. His written poetry, in our mind, is quite a 
secondary i^air to that. There is a poetry of real life wkch is 
grander iban any yet sung by minstrel. The man is greater 
toan his- poems. 

The critics have plenty of stock objections to And with Shelley’s 
poetiy. ' The most common complaint is, that he is too metaphy- 
sfcal; that the' air is so rsrified in his higher regions of Philoso- 
phy, that ordinary beings can’t breathe it ; that his verse is like 
hard ^aniie> peaks, brilliant with the lights and the shadows of 
the ohangeflil clouds, robed with white wreaths of mists, and 
touehed with the .splendours of the setting and the rising sun, 
but not bqe flower blooms upon it, not one living creature is to 
be «een there, only etheretd forms flitting fitfliUy hitbw and 
thither; ^and we must, to a certain extent, admit the truth of the 
charge. SfabUey-. exhibited to a remarkable degree' the union of 
the mett^hybfoiu ' and the imaginative mind. . Philosophy and 
poetry prevailed QVhr -him alternately. For a long thhe he was 
doubtfid to'whioit 'lto (timuld "devote -faimselff It is from an 
overbalance of philosophy that there is'suoh a want of eunerete- - 
ness in his pben^b i’ % ever hx^king at tinngs in a meta- 

II ■ ; ... 

* "As like his fotberi-w Pia ‘oalike nine;’'— letter to Hn. Ghhotne. 
f See Hte. Siw|kj|fi!e nCto on tjiie '^’Itevrit of^idfeB.” 
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j^ysidal point of viow, projooting liimsolf into Time and Space ; 
regarding this earth as a ball, with its blue robe of air, 

" Af she dances about the sun,** • « 

instead of parooUed out into rich farms and sprinkled with towns, 
and solid three Snd four*storiod houses, and walls ifourfeen inohhs 
thick, tenanted by Kit Slys, Shylocks, Tagos, Falstaffs, and the 
whole company of humanity, who play on alternate nights and 
days the tragedy or the comedy of life. That ho shonld have 
takon this abstract view of life is not at all wonderful.' All great 
minds are over attracted by the problem of life. This world- 
riddle is of all things the most fascinating to the ardent and 
inquiring spirit. . The reason why Shelley sang of the things 
be did, was simply that they both interested and pained him more 
than others. Living in an age, which gave birth to the French 
Ilovolntion, which was agonized with the throes of all sorts of 
speculative theories, his verse naturally echoed them. Every true 
artist — whether by poetry, or painting, or architecture, it matters 
not — gives us the groat questions of the day, with his attempted 
solution of thorn. Hence is it that Shelley is really a poet, be- 
cause in bis verse ho truly sympatliized with the wants of the 
day. Before a man can write well, he must have /elf. It is not 
hne phrases, or similes, or fine anything else that make a poei^ 
any more than fine clothes moke a man. Shelley found out that 
the old-established enstoms, the old morals, the old laws, did not 
suit him. The overy-day maxims of low prudence sounded to 
him very much like baseness ; the common religion to him was 
synonymous with uncommon irreligion, and public morality 
looked to him merely a mask for private immorality. He felt 
all tins, and felt it hiUerly, and siglied after nobl^ aspirations; 
hence his poetry. His great failing is a certain amount of queru- 
louaness, instead of calmly reposing amidst all his conflicts in an 
eternal Justice, which, tiiough it may be far from visible to com- 
mon eyes, is still the foundation of the world. He bad before 
his death passed through only one stage* of the conflict which 
most great minds undergo. Before belief, there must be doubt ; 
before the fire, the smoke. Shelley never attained that perfect 
repose which the greatest poets have possessed, and his poetry 
oonseqaently does not rise to the highest order. Now, Shelley 
deflnes poetry as “ the expression of the imagination,"* and h© 
has Shakspeare on his side — 

"The la&ati(, the loviw, and the poet, 

Axe of imagination all compact.*' 

- ■ — ..,.1 I ■ 
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SheUey. 

Strangely does that word “ lunatic” sound now, as we think of 
tiiat tale Of “ Mad Shelley.” But this is exactly what Slielley's 
poetry really is — “ the expression of the imagination,” unmodi- 
iteRl by exporienoe, and any knowledge of this world of men and 
women. Jumagination, though doubtless the first reqtukite of a 
pcfei, is faf from alL As Novolis would say, “ a poet is a mioro- 
cosmos.” The great poets are all of them many-sided. Their 
pootry is both juf/uqwic and volnimc. They illustrate hoik the 
Aristotelian and Baconian theory of poetry, as well as much 
more. They are like lands which bear croxm of all kinds. They 
possess, in fact, the united faculties of all other men, and these 
fsoolties serve to check and balant'o one another. ory part 
working in unison, nothing unduly developed jit tlio expense of 
another, are the characteristics of all great poets, and, in fact, of 
all great men, who arc only poets in tuiotlier way. Hhellcy’s 
imagination, unluckily, galloped away with him, instead of his 
reining it in. Take some of the most imaginative pieces that 
havo ever been written, and we shall find how' they arc all of them 
more or less ballasted. There is that most faity-likc of all tbmgs, 
** The Birds” of Aristophanes, brilliaul with imagination, yet still 
occupying our interest by its wit and bumour. Again, “ Tlie 
Midsummer Night's Dream” and “ The Tempest,” witli all 
their scenes ftum Fairyland, and their spirits, ore balanced 
by the hiunao creations, and the interest and incidents that 
arise from the x>lot&. Shelley seems never to have anchored 
his imagination to anjilung. Tliere was no clog to it. 
Notliing to tie it down. Hence his weak, shadowy drawings, 
his want of substance, an absence of reality. Hence lus 
characters are too often mere personified nbstractions ; thoughts 
which have been only half-clothed in human bodiei'. bVir 
we cannot, agree with Lord Macaulay in tbiukiug that they 
oease to he ahstrootious, and interest us as human beings ; for 
eonunon experience tells us that they do not.* BheUey had in 
him none of the elements which made Hhakspeare esseuiiaUy 
pnpslar. fie was a vegetarian, a waterslrinkor. In philosophical 
moods he doubted the existence of matter; but then he woe 
always in philosnj^hical moods. Ho b, in short, too spiritual, 
too subtle for onun^ men with good appetites, who arc not 
fnibhled by the theories of Berkeley. Wo cannot fancy liim at 
one of those "wit-combals" at The Mermaid, drinking aherns- 
■sack, and joining in the chorus of a song. He wanted the 
bouity of humour, "though Captain Medwin assures us he 
possessed it strongly. We have looked in vain ; we cannot find 

* Sec some incideatal imuarfcs oa Shellctr, m the Bseaj upon “The Pil- 
grim’* ProgruB." 
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a Bparls: of it in bis 'wiuch^ on the contrary, are marked by 

hia usual melancholy spirits. He was too metaphysical to m 
humorous. He had more of the Jaquas and the Hamlet ymn 
than Falstaff*6 in him. Hence bis bitter outbursts of sarcilMQ^ 
We mast, however, turn to his Life to account for the pe^uliaritiim 
of fak poetry. We find there that it took him only a few weSks 
to write The Prometheus Unbound/' whilst he laboured at 
'•'The Cenci*’ for, months; that he forsook his drama of 
^'Charles I.’* in disgust, for ^^The Triumph of life," one of 
his most abstruse poems, A curious trait, which gives us no 
little clue in the matter, is mentioned by Captain Medwin, that 
Shelley was in the habit of noting down his dreams. The first 
day/' he said, /they made a page, the next two, the third 
several, till at last they constituted far the greater part of his 
existence, realizing what Calderon says, in his comedy of ^ La 
Vida es Sueno'^ — 

‘ Sueno es Sueno.* 

‘ Dreams are but the toams of other dreams/ 

What could be expected of a poet to whom dreams were the only 
realities of life ? And yet there is something peculiarly pathetic 
in the story; to many of us, as well ,as to Shelley, probably our 
sleeping and our waking dreams are the happiest parts of our ex- 
istence. We build our air-castles, those dreams of tbe^day, and 
take refuge in them from the toil and uproar of the wdlrld.* There 
are times when all of us become disheartened, when the spirit 
within us faints, when we sigh in our hearts — 

O cease ! must hate and death return ? 

Cease ! must men kill and die P” 

Shelley was, notwiUistanding his sanguine hopes, subject to such 
fits of despondency ; no wonder that he should write down his 
dreams^ After all, we live far more in our world of thoughts, 
and fancies, and dreams, and spend a happier existence, too, in 
them, than on the real material world. Shelley, too, seems to 
hare known that the abstract nature of his^poetry would be a bar 
to his popularity, and says, in a letter to a friend, that there are 
not five people who will understand his ** Prometheus Unbound;" 
and in his pre&tofy lines to his Epipsyobidion," he writes:'— 

song, I fear that thou wilt find but few ^ , 
Wnq sikll conceive thy reasoning/* . v ; , 

And this might be said, with some limitation^ of all bis poeia^... 
Again, when bis wife coifiplains of his want of human interest 
and story, he wishes to khow if she, too, has become '^oritic*>. 
bitten/* As he said of £este» M himaetf can imver become 
popular ; hia effect* upon men will he, not to make them 
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and fi^me vi^ie not the tb^|;s SheU<»f 
dared 'for. ; It iirould.;be weU if our young poets votdd temein^ 
tide. No gUmt i^g ever did hecom?, pojpidw 
j&ucSi of ita beooaiing ;populaar at once, shows it is not worth mue^. 
If joa oaxe.ldc. pop^arity, then write songs which ctm be played 
on 8tleet>orgaas,' and by sentiiuentai young ladies in drawing;* 
rooms, and wluoh commonplace critics can understand. But if 
you respect yourself-r-and that's the only respect worth anything 
— 'nevermind if only five people understand you; these five are 
w^th five millions of others, nay, are worth the whole of the rest 
of the world. As to Shelley being difficult to understand, we 
apprehend that this is fiur more the reader's fault than the poet's. 
Plato, instead of saying “poets utter wise things which they 
do not themselves understand,” should have said, “ which their 
readers do not try to understand." Wo are not amongst those 
who look Upon poetry as a mere amusement, as a light recreation. 
The office of the pocft is the highest in the world. As Shelley finely 
says, “poets are the unacknowledged legislators of the world;” 
and he himself was the Laureate of Freedom. The poet comes 
as ^kesman between nature and the rest of his fellow-men : he 
is ike true priest — ^the true prophet ; extending the tent of our 
. thoughts, enWging the horizon of our ideas, teaching whatever 
is lovely,* whatever is holy and pure, revealing the unseen things 
the commtda eye ciumot see, and the melodies the common ear 
eannot bear, interpreting the mute symbols of [flower, and oloud, 
and hfll, nlrawing his inspiration from the deptim within his own 
soul.' * 

Tfamu is. another point in connexion with this want of human 
interest in kis poems — ^that though Shelley experienced at times 
all the hiurdships of poverty, yet he was not bom poor. Unlike 
the Bums and the Shakspeares, he never mingled with the crowd, 
never learnt human life in that rough, coarse way, which tinges 
their poetry with common every-day experiences, and invests 
Iheir ofiaraoters with a flesh-and-blood reaUty. At school he was 
always reserved, and ill after-life.mach the same. Hence it is that 
Shelley never draws upon our feelings, like the great masters, in 
his longm* pieces ; there is none of the pathos of life, except, per- 
haps, in the.'*' Omtei.” He is too cold; his characters are.. like 
status of white marble ; no warm blood flows in their veins, no 
team tridkle down tbmr cheeks., They mi{d>t, be inhabitants of 
another planet, for wbat we know, giving .us the- ben^t of their 
wiews on various sooiu ^oblems. 

Again, as we axe oxitieising, we musi fiad fouft with thoise dtfZ' 
eia viMa of overloaded imagmy and similes. His verse fop often 
#ow8 not in a cleat, deei^ rolhmg^ stream, but inore. likje # mcHm- 
;4stn (Hiixeiit, swollen, ana impetuous from 'rai%.Joi[^g.%;aUmr 
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Si^eirVtKiag that floats upon it’ His imagery ia often bo - enfli that, 
lilc^ 'the fruit on too lujcuriant branches, it completely weighs 
A verse down- and requites propping up. A very .pewos 
aihple of this may be feeen in “The Sky Wk,” where, after com* 
P’anhg the bird to all beautiful things, Wing said that its eojEtg 
is sweeter than the sound of showers, he closes hy<— ' 

. , “ All that ever vm * 

Joyous, and clear, and fresh, thy music doth sorp^.’* 

He cannot, in fact, Ijeap simile on simile fast enough, though the 
verses are even now overflowing with them, like flOwers over- 
powering with their sweetness. Again, we must notice an oppo- 
site vice — a love for unpleasant situations and things-— ' 

“ At whose name the verse feels loath ” — 

as in “ The Cenoi;” and a difeagreeable love for the details of mad- 
ness and hospital-life, as in “ Julian and Maddalo;” and we haVe 
fluished the catalogue of his principal offences. We dare say 
there are plenty more minor faults, but we wont deprive other 
critics of the pleasure of exposing them. 

Shelley's imagination was huth his stepping-stone and his stum- 
bling-block. It unfortunately mars his poems by its over-excess, 
yet it gave him wings, with which he could soar aloft above the 
grovelling views of our everyday life. The fault of the literature of 
the day is that it is too retrospective ; thinks that the Clol(^n Age 
is in the Past, and not in the Future. It has its eyes fixed in Ibe 
hock of its head, and if it ever attempts to look forward, squints 
most abominably. This is the worst sign of the day, or of any 
day. Let us, if we will, praise the dead Past, and crown its grey 
temples with a wreath of glory ; but let us }ook forward to the 
Future as a happy youth, holding a cornucopia of all gdod things 
in his hand. Shelley, at times, when a film caine across his 
eyes, sank into this wild sea of despair, but his imagination soon 
buoyed him up. There is a good Scottish proverb which it 
would he well for us to remember — “'We maun live with the 
present, and ho' with the past.” Our duty lies with the present, 
and it is simply by making it as good as possible that we cah 
mould the fttture. Shelley’s imagination, too, prevented him from 
sharing in our English insularity. There was notliing' local in 
his minfl. It whs as catholic as the universe. Hence hevras 
ever Ibokihg forward with courageous hopp. GoM^ glnuSis of 
the future flashed before l|im. He could ooiyure up asw -Ede^, 
raid see liberty igrin with Justice walking hand ia hand u]^ a 
new earth'. ' .*ss' 

SheUsy'B pdems iriH hhl bear ‘studying* ah a whale, not.;Briifr hhi 
charaidhm hear aniQysihg'.'-^ The^ aih;da MQ-'mpmeiitationB 



of Shelley. Ute MwtoB of is that' Shelley etm^h't to gite. 
^ own Tims'to the world, and he had no medimh to giwe it! 
thitongh hut himself. He had no resourees from eiqierience to ' 
draw npon, no ohamyer but his own that he rei^y Imew. His 
life was a poem, his poems his life, friastor sailing in his heat, * 
is Shelley ; Lionel in his dungeon^wails, Shelley ; Laon, with his 
. visions of liberty, Shelley. So his female oharaeters are only 
Shelley ovmr ag%in with long dresses and short sleeves. In one poem 
only, “ The Cenci/’ does he make any effort to get behind the 
mask of his creations. Bnt even here Co^nt Cenci is only the 
reverse of former characters ; he is only their antitiiesis, as im- 
pulsive towards evil as they ware towards good. Shelley should 
have remembered an axiom of his favourite author, Plato-— kokAc 
fil^v i^wv oiiBiic- 

Turning to Shelley's poems, we perceive at once the- instinctive 
feelings of the true poet. Thus he begins “Alastor” : — 

' “Earth, ocean, air, leloved brotherhood ! 

If our great mother halve imbued my soul 

With aught of natural piety to fed 

Tour love, and recompense the boon with mine; 

If no bright bird, insect, or gentle beast 
I consciously have injured, but still loved 
•* And cherished . 

Mr. Leigh Hunt, in his ‘‘Eecollections of Lord Byron and 
some <tf liis Contemporaries,” speaks thus of Shelley — “ He was 
pious towards nature, towards his friends, towards the whole 
human race, towards the meanest insect of the forest.” But he 
was more than this. He felt that we are all akin, not men 
alone* hut the cloud above our heads, and the flower beneath our 
feet. He felt that man is related to the world as a Part to the 
Whole. He felt bow all things mysteriously influence us, and how 
to these influences we are akin. Such natural i^ppiug-stones as 
these lead us to Heaven, to which also we are allied. This rela- 
tionship it is, above all things, the poet’s office to show. Dearly, 
too, does $h^y love Nature, who gives to us all alike her beau- 
tiw, trying to r^d us the lesson — 

“ The simple life wants little; and true' taste 
Hires not die psle dradge.Luxmy to wadie 
Ihe Scene it would' adorn.” — (“ Ejapsychiffion.”) 

How long it urill he before we nholl find out that we can live 
without our pieseflt costly tastes, that pur food will he as sweet 
from clean >earthenware as from silver dishes (many of them, by 
the way ihough, only plated), that bur sleep will be quite as re- 
freshing from a plain bedstead one that saffboates us with its 
unpaid-fer hangings, we cannot underMse to soy. . The sooner. 
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however, the better. Very fine is the old feble of vho, 

when he tonehed his mother earth, received i&eeh etresgth. 
Nature is the tme coirectiv^ of the false bias. which our minda 
insensibly contract from the present sordid state of. the world; 
A walk in the Woods acts as a ionio; Alandaci^ jSlls the sensea 
not only with mere material visions of beauty, but these react 
again upon us with a precious moral spirit, / , 

We must not pass over Shelley s love for p^rsoj^cation of in- 
animate objects, a result of his strong imagination. Take, for 
instance-— 

Our boat is asleep on Serchio’s stream, 

Its sails are folded like thoughts in a dream, 

The helm sways idly, hither and thither; 

Dominic, the boatman, has brought the mast, 

And the oars and the sails, hut ^tis deepv^g fast^ 

Like a beast unconscious of its tether/^ 

(“ The Boat on the Serdifo.’’) 

There is another well-known example in the ** Cfenci,” of the 
rock hanging over the precipice, clinging for support, as a dying 
soul clings to life. This propensity it is th^ leads him to 
humanize the objects of nature. He cannot see a stream, but he 
forthwitli converts it into a personage, as the old heathvn poets 
would have into a god or a goddeis. He gazes upon Arethusa ; 
it is no longer a stream, but a beautiful nymph with crystal feet 
leaping from rock to rock, her tresses floating on the wind, and 
wherever she steps, the turf growls greener and brighter. And 
then comes Alpheus, no longer a stream but a river-god,, with his 
lierce beard and glaring eyes, chasing the nymph whom the earth 
tries to rescue from liis embrace ; and so they rush along in their 
mad pursuit. This is quite in the spirit of the old Greek my- 
thology. In these prosoio days we ate ever analysing the old 
Divinities; we put Venus into a crucible ahd'^melt her down, 
and look at Jupiter through a microscope like any other 
specimen of natural liistory. We will, however, continue our 
quotation, as it developes many of Shelley s characteristics in a 
few lines : — 

The stars hurrU out in the pa^ him €dr^ 

And the thin white moon lap mthermp there! 

To tower and cavern, rift and tree, 

The owl and the bat fled drowsilyl 
Day had kindled the dewy woods, 

And the rocks above and the stream below, • . 

And the vapovrs in their fhultitiides^ 

And the Apennines shrakd of summer anotc' , 

And clothed with liff hi of akp gold ' 

The mists in ihek eastern enm uproUei.^* " ■ 
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■ ‘ Shelley’lEf i^ foSr tfefe mouBtaiiis maounted to a passion. Long 
lifofdr^ Mh il^iiskin to mrogate for fthnself the 

priority of «fe^ng toy tekl beauty or use in them— had Shelley 
s«ng;th‘m^ So fond was he of thm, that Captafo, Medwin 

tells ushi^ivks ophtinually stfotbhiug theminhis books. A 
too, has heehj Jut in for Wordiworth, that he first gaive us the 
scetjiO^ of the sky, and all the glorious cloud-scapes and air 
toues^' which e^Ker poets had so strangely neglected. Shelley 
may at feast share this glory with him ; though the critids have 
forgotten that Aristophanes has a stiirprior claim. Shelley is 
/ eoUtinually lolluding to them. His lyric On the Cloud'* piunts them 
as they move in tlieir huge battalions across the sky, in all their 
colours, firom red sunrise to crimson sunset or as they come 
sailing along with their black wings, as if they were Titan ships 
waging war one with another ; or in the night lying as if they 
were silver sands rippled by the waves of the wind, and lighted 
by the moon. 

In all Shelleys pieces there is a strange melancholy feeling, 
which we have alluded to before ; not the result, as Mr. Buskin 
foolishly thinks, of any impiety, but from the poel*s affection for 
Humanity, and his soitow at its ills. Take this picture of 

Summer tod Winter’* :~ 

It was a bright and <flbeerful afternoon, 

Towards the end of the sunny month of June, 

When the north wind congregates in crowds 
The floating mountains of the silver clouds 
From the horizon — and the stainless sky 
Opens beyond them like a?ternity. 

All things rejoiced beneath the sun — the weeds, 

The river, and the com-ficlds, and the reeds ; 

The willow leaves that glanc^ in the bright breeze, 

And the firm foliage of the larger trees. 

It was a winter such as when birds die 
In the deep forests ; and the fishes lie 
Stiffened in the translucent ice, which makes 
Hveu the mud and slime of the warm lakes 
A wrinkled clod, as hard as brick ; and when, 

' Among their children, comfortable men 

Gathesr about great fires, and y:et feel cold ; 

Alas ! 4hen, for the homeless beggar old.” 

Shelley, with all Jus love fox Nature, coul4 no longer dw^l upon 
the laet jsewc. The.; wind sowing the- flakes of snow on' the 
earth, the frozen grass lying on the bald fields like grey hair^ end 
the icicles hanging like a bemrd foom ffie rocks, had no charms 
for him. He was thinking - d all the foost-bitten, homeless, 
br^adle^s wanderers. Bo through all his'pb^fry he is ever musing 
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on (lie wrpnge and sufferings of poor l^uzuanH|r^ gires it a 

peculiar melancholy ionei not momdness^ but a true^ deep pathos. 
He writes more of the fall of (he year, than of its birtn* 
sings the dirge oyer its bier, rather than the majcnage^spng^of 
the Spring. The wild wind, "" the world’s rejwW guest,'* 
among his verses, and there finds a home. 'Ever does he say, 
the sweetest , songs are those that tell of saddest thought/* 
Another reason is there for this feeling with Shelley, his habit of 
looking at the world from a metaphysical point of view. The 
very grandeur and might of the Universe casts a shadow upon the 
heart of man. All great minds have ever known this profound 
gloom. Whether CEdipus interprets or not the world-nddle, he 
shall die. Mark, how in “ Alastor” ISlielley writes — 

The thunder and the hiss of homeless stssams,*' 

How much is c<mveyed in that word ‘‘ homeless/' The 
streams wandering along, seeking rest and finding none, until 
they reach the haven of the sea, and then are snatched away 
again into the air, seeming to tfay, “ wo change, hut wo cannot 
die;" Ijcro we** are condemned to ho for ever, restless, shifting, 
changing. Bo with all things. And Shelley felt this strongly, 
'riie mountains which seem so firm, and all that must aptemal 
he,'’ are after all hut as changeful as the clouds which fesi upon 
their brows. , 

Many minor points are there which we might discuss, such as 
Hholley’s parti<*ular fondness for a certain class of images, and 
particular words. On one of these in particular, token from the 
green fields, he seems to dw^ell witli great affection. Thus he 
writes — 

** Nor peace, nor strength, nor skill in arms, or arts, 

Shejpnerd those herds whom tyranny makes tame.” 

(“ Sonnet on Politicid Greatness.^’} 

Bo hP speaks of Arethusa ** shepherding her bright fountains;" 
of Adonais, ‘‘whose quick dreams were his flocks T and of the 
West Wind-— • 

“ Driving sweet buds like Jiochs to feed on air.” 

So, again, in the “Witch of Atlas,” he calls the wind “the shtp^ 
hvrdess of ocean Jlocks and he speaks of the earth itself as 
“ the last of thejjoci of the starry foW^ Even in his prose 


^ Jt is ourious to notioe how the **0nc mind coramtm to all mdiridtial men,” 
as !Ur« ISiaqrsou would Say, repeats the same idea, thus EdWaad BoUoiij»^a 
poet hut little knows, widiw thus 

XiO ! how the firmament 
Within an asute fsH 

tii/oek o{ tke stars hatii pent.”— for (^dstiMilt.”) 
[ Vol LXIX. No. CX3aCV.]--N»w Sbews, VoL XIII. No. I. K 




te/Imm and ^la Dante "'the Lncifer of the 

fltiMty And evaa in his translatiozi he nisss it, thus 

expandinjr t 

cXorijpa (io&v, i^T^rc^’ ov$lputy 
MiN^rficy C* ^he Ilcimerio Hymn to Mercury.’*) 

mfco *^k Shepherd of thin dreame, a cW etealing.** Other 
iavourite words, such as •^winged," ‘^islanded/* will readily occur to 
every reader, fjpaoe fails us* and we must be brief. Much moro 
is there that might bo said about Shelley’s poems, showing bow, 
in the first place, they were inspired by his early reading, how they 
naact yielded to German influences, how these developed themselves 
into Materialism, and how this, too, was merging into a sort of 
Spiritualism at the time of liis death ; mariing each ora accu- 
rately, and sboHring, too, what effects the French and Italian 
schools of poetry had upon him. Especially, too, should we like 
to dwell on some of his lyrics ; nothing approaches them for 
sweetness^and melody, except some of Sluikspeare s songs, or some 
of Goethe’s minor pieces. But We must turn to the man himself. 
Poetry ho loved with a religious spirit. Noble wes he in work- 
ing at it as his profession. Noble, too, was lie in his choice of 
life. On one hand lay ten thousand a-year and its game pre- 
serves, and its bright smiles of courily women, its soft-cushioned 
and soft-oarpeied drawing-rooms, its dinners with endless courses, 
its revenue^ of ealutations and bows, its faithful army of faithless 
to^es ; on the other, poverty with its bleak sharp rocks, where 
yet a man may find a cave to live in ; its rude angry sea, yet to 
which if a man shall listen lie may hear the eternal melodies; with 
its black clouds overhead, which, though so dense, will sometimes 
open out spaces of the clear, blue, uiifalliomable sky in tlio day, 
and the bright keen stars, in the night. Shelley made no hesi- 
tation which he should choose; and nobly done, wo say to him, 
and all such. Noble, too, was he that he wrote on fearlessly^ and 
boldly in spite of party- reviews and party-critics. Fame was not 
his mistress. He worsliipped not at the shrine of that most 
fickle of goddesses, fcver higher, was his motto. Ho was ever 
quoting &is sentiment from the second volume of St. Lcou — 
There is nothing which the human mind can conceive which it 
may not execute and again, Shakspeare was only a human 
being.’*t His face was ever upward-— up the steep hill of poesy, 
whose rarest flowers bloom on the highest peaks. What he might 


And every one will recoUeot how filoomfield’a r**Parmer^a Boy ** so naiiurally 
speaks of the stars as-— 

*^The beauteous sembhuoe of a flock at*reBi.** 

♦ “Defence of Poetry,” p. 35. , 

f Bee Mrs. Shelley's note on ** The CenoL** 




His Persoml Character. Idl 

have beea, had he lived, we can never tell. Dj>i(^fat , 

we are judffing him only by his weaknesses. V^at corild'we have 
told of Rhaki^eare or Goethe, if the one had only liyeA to w^te 
his ‘‘ Pericles,'* and the other his Werter" ? 

Let U8 not Ibvget, too, the pureness of Shelley^smcKralSk His life 
in this respect was as pure as o:^stal without o^e flaw, one stain 
on it. Mtuiy scenes are there m his writings, one especially in 
the “ Revolt of Islam," which could have been treated by w 
other man wiih the same pureness of thought. Ali>ove all thingf% 
too, do wo priae his letters to his wife; they arc so fliH of genuine 
affection and kindness. Well was it that he diould die in the 
great ocean, pure as he liirnself was, that ocean which he so ' 
dearly loved. Above all men, too, is Shelley religious, strange 
as it will seem to many readers. Love for all that is good and 
beautiful and truthful, reverence for all that is great and noble, 
a spirit of humility, hod their roots deep in the depths of his 
soul. What matters it about names and sects? Let us hear 
no more about them ; they are all but roads and lanes and paths, 
more <)r less straight, more or less wide, to the great Invisible 
Temple. 

We must place Shelley amongst the world's Master-Spirits and 
Master- Ringers; a younger brother of that grand blind old man, 
Cromwell’s secretary. Shelley, too, was one of thS world's 
Forlorn Hope ; one of those generous martyrs wh5 now and 
then appear at such rare intervals, and fill us with undying hope 
in the cause of Humanity ; one of those who would willingly 
Ifly down his life in the trench, if his body would but bridge 
over tbo chasm for his comrades to pass. Such a man makes us 
prouder of our race ; and his memory makes the earth itisolf a ^ 
richer world. There is n light flung round Shelley’s life, though 
so marked with griefs and disasters, which has never shone on 
the most victorious king or kaiser — a light tiiat shall burn for 
over as a beacon to all Humanity. 
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Siffn$ of iho 'itikeo; or, the Dmgere to ReUgvom-lAherty it* the 
jpra^Knl JDay. Br the cheriUer BnnseQ. Trsnskted by 
Hisb'Sttsasne Winkworth. Smith, Elder and Co., London. 

F ob ihrdO ohntuiies has Europe sensibly felt its division 
bekt^een Catholics and Protestants — a contrast as stiong 
vritfa us as that of lonians and Eorians in old Greece. Since 
the peace of 'Westphalia, which ended the Thirty Years’ War of 
Germany, the greater wars properly called religi^^us same to thar 
close on the Continent. But although in the later, as indeed also 
in the earlier period, Catholics have been seen fighting on the 
side of Protestants against Catholics, tlnottgh the prevalence of 
State policy over ecclesiastical fanaticism, yet no step whatever 
has been made towards healing, the deadly feud of the hostile 
religions. Prance, still Catholic, admits Protestants as Prime 
Ministers. Prussia, centrally Protestant, has long held in her 
administration the potitical scale even. In Hungary and Tran- 
sylvania patriotic and free policy Las always among the people 
overpowered ecclesiastical partialities. England for nearly thiiiy 
years baa ladmitted Catholics into her highest legislatnre. But 
in spite of all this seeming liberality, the uncongenial elements 
become more and more adverse. Contact does not assimilate 
them, but generates mutual repulsion. Intermarrfages between 
the two faiths, which had become so comiUon in Germany, and 
had diffhsed much mutual esteem among the laity of each side, 
are now less and less likely to cement the parts of the nation ; 
for, throngh the high pretensions of the Bomish party, the con- 
OOBsions of Austria to the Pope, and the perpetual incsrease of 
mere Italian policy in the vrhole Church, the Protestant parent 
will haVe to risk that all the children will be educated under the 

S liest nf the Catholic Oonsort. In England itself we cannot help 
isoOrning that many Protestants, who in 1829 mnintained the 
equal 'rights bf Oatholio -British subjects, half repent or wholly 
repent their liberality. In short, what had beefn thought u 
thing nf tiSe past, ’never to recur—a war of the two religions for 
reli^on’s sahcH-o) many thdnghtfol Germans no lon^r seems 
imposedble. It msy be, that such a reaetiofi as We klrc^y see ib 
Belgium Will esitellailtielf through the rett nf the Oatholid Church 
in (Me to savd EuMpa fikun calamities wMeh the tfiistinate 
ambition of Boldtte threatens. The Catfaolie ’Isi^ may not only 
tefuse' to be made mere todb of eceleaiastiehl mey 

Ijmist on reforming 'their Ohnrofa Iromt indeed, imw 



FaeU humiUakng to Protfstan^. 



Ptotestoat tjttt ia ouch a mpdeas to oras 
'ito4' otectesiMtIsiJ' aUgastioik; S»pli 
tbat Itdi^ hefs^lf trould oaray, if otoe free^ i^Ot htoiiwto 


aipoliibpiiy too r 


is', „,,.,,, , 

to ^Mltu:tted ioto 
hbjtea. in^ftted 

English itri^oiwyhftTq shown as infstnoiiied sri^ 
thay iwsre idl ^avqted.to Papal enor6aohment),,th9,ebs&q^ of SU(^ 
a th|pg do’ SeejEO, remote. Ei'en the i^q^ 9 n;..^^i^y/|[f 
miqdfhl of its jhare^tary policy, ooutinqe .to.j^a^f^ eqi^- 
plete' a 'victory oyer, the Papacy; being haBqtod>.hy.tblajKpg^ 
that. Pope and .Eting will both fail in the same day l^y thebaj^ 
influences. Whatever Catholic Belginm may vent^vq^h^ 
Ultramontane influence, Pi:ote8tant Prussia could scarody 
beyond her present policy without exmting the anger and Ijeadipjg . 
to the interference of Catholic Powers; which,, unless pte-qqqja* 
pied by dangers menacing their existence, will alirays preyc^l 
any decisive and peaceable refoms of the Church.. / 

With prospects so unpleasant, is it not hwniliating |o every 
Protestant to look on the map of Europe, and see thVvcuit aurfaoa 
which is covered by Catholicism, and the numerical weakness of 
its nobler adversary ? In less than forty years firbm jts :^^|e 
oi^n, Bretestantism made its widest Euro^iean coaqpiesto ; .anji 
thenceforward began to recede, nor ever again. recovered ^e lost 
gtonnd. Tbrongh the whole of the eighteenth oentnry Prctofaat 
docriine might have been preached with little molqstation in ^ , 
greater part of Europe, yet nowhere did it extend itself. !Kmib^ 
in Ireland, where a victorions Government was long hept tq redOjPO: . 
Catholicism by severe and unjust law (in which they wmre.flir lew 
suoqe^ilfal than Catholic kings in their bigoted vicdencqs) ; In 
Prance, where unbelief laid the national religion .^nmtratp anf 
stripped the Church of its revenues ; nor in the donud^f of iw 
Empqrqr Joseph, 11.; who resolutely put doto llomlsh preteh- ' 
sions, while remaining in commenion with, the. Cbarbh; nPf ey^ 
in his kingdom of Hungary, where the two relig^bim oo-ex|wsit 
in much good will ; nor under the Pmsshm monarchy, md.msc!'* 
where i|^ Germany ; ■ imr in Tuseany, .under the enli^^lfd^ • 
Le^ld^Ii.^ih9jn shmit, nowhere. all has Prqte8^ta^iiV,f 
mhm ^,he^d d f/m jfield oftd Uave to tpefik trui^f, h<ms’" 
win an3!j^ng.Jgemepnbls onbhe field, of .histoW from 
anti^onhit,; <.Wet«um>#, that thm -iS: a,.pi^nqi9eQ<3P-..>^ul 
loo ;tia^;' .decidedly marked, \|&r .any .re^p**"* '**' 

lass hy.aii,j|ns^tf ^ AnI# 

'Protwlsiat 'eaDtona'''df''dtr^^l 


wiwSoic' ■ 




1S4 The BeU^Um Weakneee ef Proteetmtism. 

indwitry, Dawbiew, and abuadaaco to the OatboJie oantons of 
tiie same laad; while elimate, soil, and race aw the same. A 
mntilair distinetiott has often been observed between Catholic and 
Pjrotestant ftmawns in Ireland.. England, the Imgest I’roteatant 
State in Barope, is of all the world the richest and perhaps Ihc 
best ordered country, certainly that which stretches its power 
farthest. Nowhero else, not even in despotic countries, is the 
executive Government more energetic through the 'prompt obe- 
dience and ooncurronoe of the citizens ; nowhere else, not oven 
in Switzerland or the United States, do the citizens exorcise ilicii 
light to criticise and to thwart the Government with a more loyal 
submission of the ruling powers ; nowhere is there less desire of 
violent revolution than there has been for two centuries together in 
}*rotestant Great Britain (for the ejecting of one Catholic king 
does not hero concern our argument) ; nowhere is there a country 
which, in proportion to its millions, is fuller of all the elements, 
mental and material, which kings desire and patriots extol. In 
Canada, where the two religions come into equal oompoiition, 
the superior energy of Protestantism in everything that const i- 
iutes the grandeur of nations, is manifest. Now, it is a familial’ 
feet that such worldly superiority does in itself tend to the pro- 
gress (at^ least to the superficial extension) of the ndigion in 
which it is.found. It cannot be said that Catholics, like Turks, 
are so fanatically wedded to their creed ns to be proof against all 
refutations ; for it is notonous that in Catholic Spain, France, 
Germany, a disbelief in the national religion is very widely 
spread through the higher and middle ranks — a disbelief which 
sometimes pervades the ruling powers themselves. Yet, though 
they may cast off the Itomish faith, they seldom or never adopt 
that of Protestants. 

Probably all men who arc thoughtful enough to abandon the 
Catholic Church, arc also well informed enough to bo aware what 
are the true causes of tlie energy, wealth, and intelligence of the 
Protestant nations ; tlpit it does not arise from the positive creed 
which they still hold, but from the private liberty which accom- 
panies this creed, or from the encrgetio public admini^itratiou 
,which this Uherty enforces and maintains. In fact, France, 
tiiough nominally Catholic, vies to a great degree with England 
in all national developments; eud the causes are evidently either 
purel;^ political, or inhere nut in religious faith, hut modi rather 
in religious scepticism. Out of that unbelief, which by the great 
French revolution of the lost century broke down the power of 
the Church, has srisen muoh of the vigour of modem France ; no 
pari of it ean be reasonably ascribed to the positive ereed. Evi- 
dently, thm, it is to the negative side of Protestantism that 
Protestant nations owe their energy and freedom, so far as tlie 
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Virtue of NeffationB and of Freedom. 

cauB© is eooiesiasticfll at all. It will fartheir be observed that 
Rassia, having a creed which, feom a Protestant point of view* is 
in its eHS(*nce neither better nor worse than HOmauism, and beiiig 
without tlu! individual freodotn whioh is to ns so precious, nover- 
thoiess in ou the whole flourishing within and powerful waUiont^ 
hooauso of the energy of its centra] executive ; an energy which is 
upheld by summary proceedings of the Royal House from within 
to Hocure an able oceupaut of the tlirouo. In short, on the very 
surface of history is a broad fact, which is perpetually overlooked 
by the ptmogyrists t>f ecclesiastical Protestautism-^namely, that 
while all Kuropowus still Catliolic*, every State was prosperous in 
a near proportion to its freedom, and the freest displayed exactly 
those points of fcftijierioritv of which England or Prussia may now 
boast. Look to Ihc Spain of Ferdinand and lsabella~a nation 
profoundly Catholic ; iii fact, more Catholic thou than now-^lbr 
unlioJief had not as yet ja'rvaded its higher ranks, as in later days. 
Tlie l^urlianiciits of Arragon, of Castile, of Valencia were more 
spirited than those of England at the same time. The mimici- 
pah lies were as well ordered and as independent; the local 
authorities as active and as rcsponsihlc to the local oommauity; 
tlia public law as ctfjcjently sustained; the industry was as in- 
tolligeiit, as persevering, and as higlily rewarded by wealUi : or 
raiher, in all those maitej*s Hpaiii thou took the load pf England. 
Her poetry and other hlerature was in advance of ours; she hod 
a celebrated school of painliug, while we were strange to such 
art, Jly the patriohsm, high spirit, intolligenco, faithfulness, 
und mutual trust of Spaniards, Spam then stood at the head of 
all Europe, nud lent to her subsequeut monorchs — Charles of 
Ghent, aud his sou Fhili]i H. — an enormous power wluch their ’ 
despotism lirst lessened aud soon undermined, Spain has under- 
gone no change of religion. Evidently, then, it is not OathoUcism 
which 111 itself has been her bane ; hut the despotism whioli, to 
sustain the Catholicism, has crushed her intolligenco and for- 
bidden her activity- Nearly the same reiparka may be made on 
Roheiflia. Turning to another country, Belgium, we sec a jicople 
which, although not without violence from its princes, was pre- 
served to Catholicism in the struggle of the Reformation, bas yet, 
on the whole, retained its local freedom with singular suooess under 
Cttthoho iWid, despotic houses; and since 1830 has become a 
wholly independent Btatc, with n fr(»e Royal Constitution, Thob, 
to speiik roughly, wo may say that Belgium has never lost' either 
}ier freedom or her Oatkilioisin. And she has all along been a 
highly industrious, energetic, prospering country-— not, indeed^ 
intellectually prominent, for this has been prohibited by %e 
asoendant eccleskstioiam— yet her general state suffioes to prove 
that the material well-being of Engknd does not spring fecan that 
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ia*#1ikibt,<^^‘idiife from iBel^am* but firom that 
w]ttobi«he has in commoa witb Bolgiumi Thus, oan- 
rli^t alaifti OaliltoBBa’wiQiimpiite'any of these ekthnor advan- 
tages of 'boast to- our remainiug ecclesiMtioisiu, or re- 

. g^ ;.tihe!a:-aiB‘f aiia honour to the positive side of our nationial 

(areed'. , ?' '''"• 

. n<w. can we impute to this cause any part of our mental 

UQ$iSii|iQrityr to Belgium or to Sicily: and for this plain reason, 
thiSit,' Oil’ the one side, the ecclesia^ical organs have done their 
:'lV0rst " to crush our intellectual vigour ; and, on the other, our 
Puritanical school has done its worst to scold ^ it down. For 
ev^ stupid and mischievous error a hard fight has been main- 
tained by theologians, in proportion to thdir orthodoxy.” 
I'ake, for instance, the superstition concerning witches and pos- 
session by devils. The truth of the latter is still guaranteed in- 
the Canons of the Church of England, which regulate the casting 
ont of devils by licence of the bishop. The reality of witchcraft was 
publicly maintained on Scriptural evidence alike by clergymen and 
% judges. Chief Baron Hale (a very religious man; not only 
^ift^ued for it Soripturally from the judgment-seat in 1665, but 
h^ two women hanged for witches. Education and free thought 
prevailed^ against the positive evidence of the Bible ; in favour of 
(Which the pclebrated John Wesley still struggled. 

It is ' thie,** says he, ‘‘that the English in general, and indeed 
•most of the men of learning in Europe, have given up all accounts of 
witches and ; apparitions as mere old wives* fables. I am sorry for 
it. * . t . The giving up of witchcraft is in effect giving up the Bible. • . ; . 
J cannot give up to all the Deists in Great Britain the existence 
of witchci^, tOl I give up the credit of all history, sacred and 
protoe.*’ 

, His contemporary, the celebrated Dr. Johnson, a High Churoh- 
and anxiously orthodox, was* a believer in the "‘ Cook-lanie 
gbbstr of those days. Certainly no one can. think that the theory 
of - Bible and thp Bible only,” &c., has led J^rptestants to 
resign Wiich^ of Endor.— lAgain, if there is any one national 

enormity wHoh more than all others tends to repress mental 
^ , energy, it via .religious persecution. Of this there has been far 
less Protestant countries — ^to their undoubted benefit ; 

^d yeti ^certainly^ we ha?e to thank Protestant tfieolc^y for 
it. Thb ffraetice of Calvin was substaptiaUy the theory of all 
the prGiodox», reforiued If the hierttrohy or Presby- 

terians Pf Euglahiinnd: Scotland could have liadtheir will, mefntal 
freedom Would have, been Britain as effectually 

as in France or eiftmi « Sp#«fv The Independ^^ 
v^ord: of Cb^mwell, with before 

''iftoheard/pf .in^'itheen ii^ds;^ ‘ yeij3 for ^ heaMics rwho/ went beyond 
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them, Hjiirfts Iqxig-be^^ the la# prov^ed safety 
them . natoxal equality^ .' Iq every step of^ptoghees tetiirittds 
iroedom, it is lammitable to say thBt£ngluib« ^ mr&odoxy'-h^ 
always been .%iitd on the side of resisianos.' |Kot oniy^ vretajs^e 
Test and Corporation Acts sustained by the > Church influmi^ 
and were abolished in 1828 by a lay Parliament, whose Prot^ 
tantism had bnt few positive elements of the Befomed I'beology;. 
but even mu(di lat^r, when the Dissenters’ Chapel Act #as passed ' . 
— «n Act which, in its praotioal aim, did but lundor the Unita- 
rian revenues, oh^els, and burying-gronnds from beir^ tdcen 
from the hereditary possessors (often children or grandofafldren 
of the donors), and given up to be scrambled for by skaugers, 
with a certainty *that the whole must be swallowed up in lawyers' 
fees ; — in that crisis, when Peel and Lyndhuist, ai^ even Glad- 
stone, stood up for the Unitarians, all the “Orthodoxy”' of 
England stirred itself to resist this act of equity. It is to 
our laity, and to that part especially which has little, ostensible 
religious character, that every successive victory over bigoted in- 
tolerance is due. Hence it is to the negative, not to the ipositive 
side of Protestantism, that we must ascribe our mmital energy and 
intelligence. 

Undoubtedly, these negative elements have been of vast xm- 
tional moment, by liberating the energies of individnqls; whereby 
knowledge has risen into science, industry into systematic art, 
wealth and skill have increased, labour has organized itself, and 
mi astonisliingly large part of the nation has employed itself ‘On 
fruitful thought and invention. But in all this there has bemi 
little or nothing of properly religious influence. The moro 
Protestantism has been developed into its own charactCiistio 
prosperity, the mC^e Atheistic is the aspect of public affiufs. It 
nasnot known at ail better than its Ornish rival' how to cpm- 
bine religious earnestness with tolerant justice, ' and has b^me 
just ' only by passing into indifference to religion. Its divines 
often attack Romanism by insi^ng on tfap vast spread of unbeHef 
within, the pale of that fJhurcb; while they are ostonishit^ly blind 
to the very same phenomenon within all the national Protestant 
Churches. This is not a recent fact, as some imagine. Indeed, 
mnoe ffab Restoration, it is difficult to name the time wfaidh it 
may raasdnably be fhbugbt that the existing EuglidO stiitOenMIll 
had any gravO ’ and practical belief in the national ^inUgiiM. 
Montestj^eu^ who passed for a free-ihinkenin FiuiUiO,’ ifr^pid 
in England (abohlh century'and a quarter a^o)'ho>^'M lbl'r^ 
much lOtigpoa - f^^ groat'-gnmqfatimrs.'T 'E^iffiy^: 
Lutheran Ohtemhes pi Germany andof ^ed«ii,/iifeiO‘XDf 4ie Colvla- 
istio Uhttrehus df Si#itzarladl and 

eveols has '-preinnted' ' ‘Rself : - ' 
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flpiritttid clwacte^ or tdkce rofuge in Unitarianism ; tbe laity, in 
proportion to thok oaltivation. have been prono to entire un- 
brfiof. 

Under that measure of mental freedom wluoU the great rebel- 
lion againet Oharlee I. 4)rought in, and by aid of the growing 
indiiferenoe to religion in Franco and elsewhere, physical sciencse 
haaijqi the last two centuries grown up. From this, more than 
from anything jolse, has proceeded the political superiority of 
Europe to toe Turks, the Persians, the Chinese. It has given 
to us safe oceanic navigation — a vast command of tlie useful 
metals and all material of war— the steam^engme and all its duve- 
lopinonts-— wiili a miscellany ever increasing of pniciical appli- 
catjouB of chemistry. Indeed, the relative str^gtli of different 
nations, which is ill measured by any religious test, such as 
Catholioifem or Protestantism, and is not accujutely measured 
even by a political test, such as freedom or despotism, yet 
(numbers being equal) is well measured by the development of 
physical science. Russia is stronger than China, though having 
but a quarter of the population ; yet the form of government in 
China is as despotic, the people is as obedient, and far more con- 
veniently situated, on the noblest rivers, in highly udvantagoous 
oonoentration, with a better sod and climate, and a splendid 
oceanic coast. Russia has but one advantage, and that ono 
ibing is all-important : she has introduc^ed the physical sciences 
of the West, and Las turned to Jiuperial service the skill of 
our ablest minds. Two centuries ago, before pliysical soienoc 
had c^betod anything practical, the Protestant States had no 
perceptible superiority over the Caihoiio; now, thiiy have on 
toe whole a superiority, but it is proportioned chiefly to the deve- 
lopment and application of science. i^Tbaps," tlieu, in truth it is 
more to the science of matter, than to Protestant theology, that 
we ought to attribute whatever advantages wo can boast in mate- 
rial strength. 

Meanwhile, no one can overlook: the portentous fact, thfii ibis 
physical science— to which we owe so much of what some would 
oiaim for the credit of Protestantism — intensely repugnant and 
destructive to the theology of the lloformatiou, and constantly 
drives to xesults not only anti-Glinstian, bnt even Atheistic. 
Dr. l^usey and Mr. Sewell are forward to aver tins. Mr. SewcIJ 
declares his aversion to the glaring light of science, and well 
understands its antagonism to the belief in miracles. It is not 
that many scientific men will go theofuU Utogtb of asserting 
that no imaginable evidence could be strong enough to prove n 
miracle; yet very many are forced to feel that no stick evidence 
as is pretended by divines can ever prove such miracles as they 
aHege* ScSenpe teaebos us to study every quobtion d priori. 
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with a ¥i«w to judge how mnch A posteriori evidence will suffice 
for its doojBioa. If a stateicent is beforehand highly probable^ 
we noe'd but moderate and ordinary testimony to create belief 
In it ; if if be decidedly improbable, we want fiiat*rate and clear 
testimony; if’ it bo intenHely improbable, we need testimony 
direct, oonolasive, and uuimpeacbable. Lei ns pass from this 
priuciplo fo the two great miracles which lie at the foundation of 
orthodox (Jhristianity ; we mean, of course, tlie jaairaculous con- 
cqition and the resurrection of Josns; and let us calmly consider 
how they would he treated il‘ they were now for the first time 
heard of, and brought to the test of ordinary scientific evidence. 

We have said — l4ci ns calmly consider: — yet wo suddenly 
find our pen arrd^stc'd. \Vc had intended to bring forward some 
thoughts on the former of these iniraolcs — such thoughts as were 
simply directed to the puiposo of testing it : but upon consulting 
judicious friends, we are wfirned that the topic is too delicate; 
and that a clear argument, however popular and however carefully 
worded, would shock religious decorum ; that the words of the 
Evangelist, however sacred from the rf?ading-defek, become offen- 
sive and nneiidurable if dwelt ujum ni our pages. What a state of 
tilings is this ! Tlu' public creed puts a doctrine forward to be re- 
hearsed by young girls in the Cateclusm, and to be pronounced at 
churoli thrice every Sunday — ^twiee a day by young moi^ at the Uni*' 
versifies ; and yet, we are (old, it would not be decent to discuss it. 
Though it is cardinal to thotcrccd, though it must bo taught to 
cbildnsi, we tremble lio explain to them wdiat it means, and hope 
they will not ask Loo closely. While Protestantism bids us to 
believe upon proof, English decorum forbids us publicly to canvaa 
the x>roofl Jinefly, then, we will say, that the whole evidenoo’ 
alleged in the (lospel of Matthew is f( dream; certainly not very 
satisfactory ground to a man of sense. ^ 

''riiero arc many persons so thoughtless or so unreasonable as, 
in u case like this, to asbumo that incredulity is more unsafe and 
less piou*^ than (credulity. As if for the ipstruction of such men, 
the Itomanist stops in, to show Uicm by his example to what 
results their easy faith leads. For conturieH together Spain was 
imminent iu the Itomisli world for its devotion to the Virgin, and 
aHoribod to her the siuae prerogative as to her Son, namely, 
that »)ie also was bom of a virgin mother, St. Ann. Within 
the Iasi lew years we Lave seen this doctrine auftoritatively 
raised into a dogma of the Church by the Pope. It is no longer 
peculiar to Spain, but is euforced upon Ireland, and must ho 
acc<^pfndl by her doctors of divinity. And what have we heard 
Protestants meanwhile cry out ? That the dogma “is vorjr dis- 
gusting/* ^rbey«say also, with truth, that it has no basis of 
proof;" for of St. Ajm “nobody knows anything/* But why 
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doas not the iProtestsnt say eq^ually of his own perfeotly sinulv 
dogma, that it is disgusting? and what more d^s he know of 
Joseph and, of Mary than of Ann ? Or rather, it may he said, 
accepting thp Gospel history, we know that Mary was married to 
a hnshand, wtiile we do not know so much as this of St, Ann ; 
which, in the comparison of the two, is rather in favour of the 
Bomanist piraclc. 

A horious story, not much known, is alluded to hy Dr. 
Gamphell, of Aberdeen, in the fourteenth of his celebrated 
“ Dectures on Ecclesiastical History.” So late as the pontilioole 
of Clement XI., in the beginning of the last century,'' a preacher 
in Borne, intending to honour St. Ann, applied to her the title 
“ Grandmother of God which, being new, ‘appeared highly 
offensive, and was suppressed by the Pope ; who doubtless foresaw 
that, if it were permitted, wo should next hear of “ God’s grand- 
father, uncle, aunt, and cousins." “ The second Council of Nice, 
in quoting the Epistle of James, do not hesitate (says Dr. C.) to 
style the writer God's brother “ The sole spring 

of offence is in the first step,” viz., the calling the "Virgin 
Mary ” Mother of God.” For, he adds, to distinguish between 
“ the mother of the mother,” and “ the grandmother,” is impos- 
sible. Ap a Protestant, ho of course disapproves of the received 
Bomish phraseology; yet, clear as he gonerallv is, he leaves us 
in doubt whether he disapproves of saying (p. 2{i2) that the 
Virgin is “ the mother of him who is God," equally with tlie 
other formula, that she is “ the moiher of God.” He has just 
informed us that under Pope Hormisdas and some of his suo- 
Cessors there was a fierce strife,* whether we ought to say, “ Ofle 
of the Trinity suffered in the flesh," or “ One person of the 
Trinity suffered in the flesh." Unless such controversies are to 
be re^riled ns rightfhl and necessary, what are they but a 
redactio ad ahswdtm, of Anglican orthodoxy? 

"We pass to the second great miracle, the Besurrection, to 
which the Ascension ip a sort of complement. Hero it is pos- 
sible that men of science will admit (though wc have no right to 
moke concessions in their name), that evidence is imaginable 
adequate to prove facts of such a nature — which are not negative 
(as in the case of nuracuJous conception), but positive. ' Suppose 
a man’s head were out off, or his body burned to ashes ; after 
either of these events, duly testified, no man of sdenoe could bo 
incredulous of the death. Again, suppose that affer such 

' ■ ' " ; ' ' i . " ' j ' ," ; 7; - 

* .‘‘Tbm wet» fca|’ different opinioas. One .«et eawtevediof both ecqwes- 
rions; a second eondemaedboffi; affihd matununedmefoimnexpresshaito 
be i^odox, the batn hhtemdCx r iCid a fourth iOniicd tte'tetttse. In this 
ptqsNi, and. patriisrdis m^ptgedvwnh great 
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death teetimony were offered that the same person was still alive. 
Ijniasmuob as only Jb*om information and exferience do we hitherto 
disbelieve ^hat a man onoo dead ever resumes animal life in tixe 
same form, it would seem that an amount of first*rate testimony 
is imaginable, which might force us to modify the universality 
this doctrine ; nevertheless, the evidence needs to be very cogent. 
Wo must have decisive proof of the death, and decisive proof of 
the renewed animal life : a failure on eitljer side would make the 
whole vain. If, for instance, a person fainted and seemed to die 
from exhaustion or loss of blood, and, after this, came over- 
whelming evidence that he was still alive ; it would not have the 
slightest tendency to prove that he was risen from the dead, hut 
only that the defth had not been real. Now the very peculiar 
phenomenon in the Biblical narrative of the llesurreotion is, that 
of the two propositions, both of which are equally essential, it is 
hard to say which of the two is less satisfactorily sustained : so 
that those who find it every way impossible to believe the miracle, 
are at the same time left imceri»ain whether or not the alleged 
death was real. Crucifixion was notoriously the most tedious of 
deaths, and was for this very reason selootedby the Oarthagiuians 
and Romans as a mode of long torment and ignominy. The loss 
of blood endured by it is so trifling, that the victim dies only by 
exhaustion and thirst, or by the bufferings of muscular spasm. 
From the article Cross,’* in the “ Penny Cyclopfledia,” we ex- 
tract the following : — 

“ As death (from crucifixion) in many cases did not ensue for a 
length of time, guards were placed to prevent the relatives or friends 
of the crucified from giving them any relief, or taking them away 
whilst alive, or removing their bodies after they were dead, .... 
Even when it (crucifixion) took place by nailing, neither the wounds 
themselves nor the quantity of blood lost would be sufBoient in all 
cases to bring on sjwedy death. During the reign of Louis XV, 
several women (religious enthusiasts, called Conv^ionaires) volun* 
tarily underwent crucifixion. Dr. Motand .... relates th^it ho was pro- 
scut at the crucifixion of two females, named Sister Rachel and Sister 
Felicity. They were laid down, fixed by nails five inches longp driven 
firmly ihrougo both hands and feet into the wood of which the 
crosses were made. The crosses were then raised to a vertical ppsi- 
tipn. In this manner they remained nailed, while other ceremonies of 
those fanatics proceeded. Sister Rachel, who had been first crucified, 
was then taken down : she lost very little blood. 'Sister IVdiiciM was 
afterwards taken from her cross. Three small basons, called foAeU^, 
full of blood, flowed from lier hands and feet. Their wounds we!lPB 
then dresaed, and the meeting was terminated. Shtet S\^ite ds* 
elared ihai k was th^ twenty first time she had vmietrgtms erue^/lwm,^* 

Tho death being ordinarily so slow, it is of great iwportahee to 
know kmo long Jbsus hung on the cross : and ucu^rators 
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we atmriMee. Mwk 4istise4l3r tkei J'eens 

emcified at tbe kow, taad died «ifc tke bo*r. 

^]Qfh 0 a$ dietiao% m that ke woi yet omesffied at tke 
IhmiXipdtk.^ 14). li was about the sixth himrfmd Pilate 
saith ufitd: ^ Kiag; Atd thejrcrfed out. 

Away wiiBb .... ..TheadeUveted he unto them, 

to he orud^. And took Jesos, md led him away. And 
hey temt forth into a]^aee called * . . . &e. <fec;' 

Thus, altor jPikte's command, was the further process of carrying 
the eross out from Pilates judgment-seat to Golgotha; which, for 
anything that appears to the contrary, may have delayed the 
actual omoifixion for another hour. In short, accepting the 
narratives, there is nothing in them to show,, that Jesus was 
longer than iwa\ hours actually on the ci-oss. It is further 
manifest in them all, that Pilate most unwillingly consented to 
his execution, and was driven to it only by fear. He distinctly 
declares him to be innocent, and tries to save him. In Matthew 
he takes water, and symbolically washes his hands in sight of the 
multitude, saying, I am innocent of the blood of this just 
perton ; sfee ye to it.” A governor, who, after so humiliatiijg a 
struggle, yields an innocent man to public death, is not unlikely to 
compromise with his conscience by giving secret orders to the 
e^stecutiocKjrs wo* to kill him, but to put him on to the cross for a 
short time,*aad give up his body, as if dead, to his friends, as 
soon as he appeared to faint. What might thus seem beforehand- 
probable, > is ^ unexpectedly confirmed by Johns information 
(xx. 83, S3)'that the soldiers, knowing that the time was insuf- 
ficient to kill, broke the legs of the other two who were crucified 
. with Jesus (not a very effectual way of hastening death, J but at 
least a security against their resuming the trade of robbers) ; 

I’o save tbe Biblical infallibility, some divines bold that Jobn had a 
djflkremt my of cowniim the hours from the other Evangelists. The learned 
Dr. Bloomfield, in hia “ Commentary to the Greek Testament,” thinks such a 
theory too rash. He says (on Mark xv. 25), “Although audi dismr^nciefi 
las this between Mark and John] are (as Frits observes) * rather to faep^ent^ 
home, then removed by rash measures,’ yet here we are, I conceive, not, 
reduced to any great necessity. For although the mode of reconciling the 
two acebtink by a sort of management [Italics in Dr. B.], however it may be 
approved: hm commenMors, is not to be commended, yet , , , r in 
short, it is best to< b^eve the text in John corrupt, and to alter aiadh to third: 
Of course this jb p^ible; but so is the opposite; and no one can rest a 

miracle a tolunt^ cdlxection of a text. 

t Strauss has dfactissdd this whole subject carefully; ‘'Iiifc of Jes^s,’*, 
Part iiL ch.. iv. $ 134. Be thinks the additions in John to .be mythicsd 
inveutioniii ; but we here decHoe to discuss such possibilifies, and (dcmecssively) 
abide by the statemenl® I® givm - i ' 

Stratus,, observes that the breidting of le^ nowhere occurs in con- 
ncxiou with ckipifixidn amdi^ the Bomans. iHe thhnha that the fractiirea 
WCtud be sure to ahortify, and mtSi cause death. 
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Aii not break tbe legs of Jesus. John adA^ fbat thay 
refrained hmame they saw him to be dead ] whidi apfearsr to be 
a mere aamiee: tiie real reason may have been tibat bad 
seof ^ orders frolm Klate to spare Jesus. Cuidbnsly maixgh Jotei 
proceeds unawares to state what distinctly suggests^ that Jestin 
was not dead^when they began to take him down feoto the 
eross ; for he adds, that a soldier pierced his Side with a spear, 
and forthwith came out blood and water: and he that saw it 
(whoever this was) bare record, and his rfecorfd iS true," &c. 
Some of the Fatiiers, as Strauss observes, strongly felt how 
opposed this is to common experience of death. Says Origen : 

In all other dead bodies the blood coagulates, nnd no pure 
water flows from .them; but the marvel of the dead body in the 
case of Jesus is, blood and water poured from his side even after 
death.” So Euthymius: ‘‘For out of a dead human being, 
though you should stab him ten thousand times, no blood will 
come. This phenomenon is supernatural, and clearlyproves that 
he who was stabbed is higher than man.” We are too aware of 
the delicacy of such physiological questions, to speak so con- 
fidently ourselves. It sufiBces to say, that the' flow of blood is 
most easily and naturally accounted for by supposing tlie circu- 
lation still to be active. Indeed, even swooning makes it hard to 
get blood out of a man. If he falls in battle from a sabre- cut 
and faints, the licart ceasing its normal action, the blood flows too 
feebly in the arteries to issue from the wound, which presently 
coagulates : and when death is complete, the stagnation must 
ordinarily be still greater. It is of course possible, that though 
crucifixion had not caused death, this spear-wound proved fatal ; 
but the artemative is equally — that as he was still alive, 

neither did this new wound kill him. The nairative decides no- 
thing either way. We however do learn from it that Pilate 
desired to save him, gave him up with a bad conscience, and 
subjected him to the shortest time of crucifixion which would 
obviate quarnd with the Jewish rulers ; that Pilate's executioners 
favoured Jesus in comparison with the* two robbers by not 
breaking his legs; allowed a humane person, when Jesus com- 
plained of the fliirst accompanying that miserable torment, to 
moisten his lips with vinegar, which, diluted with water, was a 
well-known beverage of the Boman soldiers, and is a ^eat reli^ 
to a fevered mouth ; farther, Pilate’s oflScers took him doym from 
the cross, and prepared to deliver him to hie frfends,, while 
were symptoms which strongly indicate life,* and afto. an interval;' 
so short, that (as Mark* asserts) Pilate marvelled* if he were 
already dead.” With so very imperfect a proof of death, it is 
manifest that all pains, in the , second part of the ii^ry tp ptove a 
Resurreotion are wasted ; the more so, since, apcfordhig the ac- 
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III wiob la fis could h^ye tended to 

f^eai^oi.. jSKsJ&ody lAa pvmmer to the friendly })«nd of J tHtabJi 
of AnmiMiMea,. 4(ii^ Wo own aewioa^, wlacll) lie 

had iicim ontin tllo xWky' tiiftt is to say, in « tookjr vnalt/Urhere 
a wounded- ik^iin aof^^ icOceWC'SU]^ freatment add oorditds. 

The etddmw o^red in proof that JOims after; his burial was 
seen diTOj has beefr nanny tiines dbly discussed. Engli^ leadets 
wbp^deauQ. tp see what .can be said against it, ma;^ consult 
Cities .11 ,“ Inquiry on the Origin Of Christianity," 

gauss's !‘Life of Jesns," or W. B. Greg's “ Creed of Christen 
dotu." From the last-named, we extract the Mlowing, p. 216 :-— 

“ A tnaihed and naost s^nifioant peculiarity in these accounts, which 
has not received the attention* it deserves, is, t1}at scarcely any o£ 
those who are said to have seen Jesus after his resurrectiem recognised 

hinr, thou^ loug and intimately acquainted with his person 

(Mark xvi. 12.) ‘ After that, he. appeared in another form to two of 
them.’ Now, if it really were Jesus who appeared to these various 
parses, woidd this want of recognition have been possible ? If it 
were Jesus, he was so changed that his most intimate friends did not 
know him. How then can we know that it was himself?” 

The defence put in by our divines does nothing but show the 
shifting and untimgihle nature of tlieir argument. They say, 
that the^^risen Jesus had a glorified body, which could pass 
through ahjit doors, and of course was sufficiently different from 
his fbruiar body to epibarrass recognition. We began by avow- 
ing that human testimony was imaginable that might prove the 
restoration of a dead man to life. But we must modify the 
avQwal, by adding, that no common testimony could ever prove 
the sort ' 01 resurrection here tendered to ns : for if the risen body 
is not a body of flesh and blood, but “ glorified” and ethereal, and 
so imiike the former body of Jesus that his friends identify him 
only by the symbolical action of breaking bread, as the two dis- 
ciples at Emmans (Luke xxiv.), their testimony is unavailing. 
To what jlc- they affect to hear witness ? They do not lay before 
us tht'results of their sight or hearing, hut merely the inferences 
of their mind,, that the person who broke bread in a certain way 
mmt ^en Jesus, though he looked very vnUke him. And 
this leads p^uinlly to the important point, which Mr. Hcnnell 
has sp well ’made prominent: — 

“ it. see^ pnffiahle (says he, p. 204, second edition) that the 
originM belief, i^^g^he. Apostles was merely, that Obmt had been 
raised fh>m the d^. i4, an ineuible or spiriitwd^mtmtser: for, where 
we con arrive at Beter’a own words, viz., m his he «q>eaka of 

— ^ ; i., 

. * HesneUtowhe* flie topfe kfa iduat but dSrisivs pamigni^ p. 239, sCoond 
edition. ■ .» 




.Chiist a* iNtyt pot to deaHi Mt 

lsl^ jbluMerliyaifie•^ ^^ «r 

the JiaQowiiw ohniie} .#hi!dhi deserym'Joyi.tt {h»«£mw^ 
also.fn tiia ;(!•' therwirita' in aMae o#iiM 

d^ples «oon «dd^,io liltis id^ of an invuiblO'^ritpKt^tqalii resnjcreo* 
J’ofHu.lm.appea^tq ipaajry abodfl^s&i^ > > . 

Mon who hove’ seen and heard anotho'r' mdb>' 4' oort^ 
power of idonti!fying hint when they see and liedr'hiy ttgain'; taad 
when by eye or esur they do identify him, we oalf t]^^ doolaint^ii 
concerning it testmony or wUness, and assign ti ’odrtank weight 
to it. But if they declare that they do not identify him by eye 
or ecu', but only by the inferences of their mind, it is «n abnsO of 
language to call this ’ testimony. If the glorified spirit of a 
deceased friend were to appear to one of us— ydiether in' eMitat^c 
vision or in what seemed to be our waking senses-rwe Oouid imt 
chum that other men should accept as “testiii^ny” . our statement 
that it was he : for though they have experience of the teust- 
worthiness of sense to recognise and identify ordinary bodies, in 
their ordinary states, they know nothing of the trustworthiness of 
sense when it pretends to identify a form now ethereal and glori- 
fied with what was once a human body. And as it is not only in 
Peter !s epistle, and in Paul's vision (as, indeed, in Pahrs doctnne 
of the “ resurrection-body”), that this idea of a merely spiritual 
resurrection of Jesus is suggested, but the same occurs in all the 
Gospels — partly in the difficulty of recognieing Jesus, partly in 
his vanishing out of their sight or suddenly coming through 
walls and doors — ^the whole is removed beyond the sphere of tes- 
timony, even if the declarations were consistent and distinot, and 
were laid before us on the authority of the original eye-witnesses. 

Thus those two oofdinal events which Protestohtism Undeit^es 
to prove, and recognises as its basis, when thmr alleged Scrip- 
tural evidence is examined fail of satisfying the .demapds of 
ordinary scientific reasoning ; after which we heed pot wonder 
that Protestantism cannot win intelligent converts. For it does 
not, like Catholicism, tell people that they must hot reason aB 
concerning relimon. On the contrary, it excites their r^asQnih|^ 
pCwers-^-bids mCm to examine— professes to give proerf— ifys 
before them the Scripture as decisive — talks high ofpriva^eihdg- 
menh*H^' yet > gives mo evidence whteh can hear of 

ordinary hlstbiioCl and soientifio mquijfy. When , h^!tite 
unseemly denouncing DMne judgment 

telleol iis«i agWhyb itsi Imbecility, hone can Vten&i* 
freer4hiiifeing Oathohes say, they may as well ttShIdif ’ hlidCc the 
old Ohuteb, aa^fe-Mdosowther which; wh^^^ to 

reason, » as essentially .unreasonable as the. old one. 

[VoL Tiimc. No. CXXJCV;]— N»w SwrtBS, VoL Xm. No. I. L 
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Mid a btebo{» to^ft Pioteetant i& hi^ xteighbour- 

dtxftriite of 

' <H>,i''fii^y''}' iA'-i(iifi^'to xe^e 

■:^''Jk>eiaaal»y^ ^ib§’Ptw^, -fm him ottKniBnii vaba nwiliofi, 

<iM% tif In^i 5 ia^ x^(3!h y<HS litve.^eelroyvdt 

imton «(tt^ at another doctrine «Moh. is too ham fcj itT' ; ,‘ " 
iBesidea'^ mraeles which inhere in the fexstm of Jesnsi, there 
fgiaiMr dasses of miracles wrought hy him^ and by oc in 
'’]»»'^iisei{d08^. which may deserre a few words here. First, we 
l>t|Mh the eiKf^ devils — a miracle ve^ prevalmit in the 

first Bos^ls, though unknown to the fourth. No ^uciated 
phymoian, Ga^toHc or i^testant, can well hden with gravity to 
a tiruly orthodox discourse on this subject. Indeed^ many well* 
infedemed . divines are adiamed of it, and declare that popukr 
ignoranOe miatook epil^sy, ctdalepsy, madness, and other diseases, 
^ a po^ession by evil spirits. They are aware that the super- 
stition was learned by tiie Jews in Babylon, and still exists in 
vmry i^mrant countries'; and ti\ey tell us that the BvangeUsts 
tuscotnaaodofted their dialaet to that of the ignorant, but made no 
snhstantial error. Hence, according to them, as we accept the 
phrase, that “ the sun rises," even if astronomically q^uestionahle ; 
so must we tacitly interpret the “possession by a devil” into 
^l^My,'Or some other disease. But such divines are rather 
well-ntfonoed ^an candid ; for they cannot but be aware that it 
is impoaaihle to get rid of lie "devils" by interpretation. Divines 
mom candid, hut sometimeB worse-informed, have far more 


ooigentiy aigued, that the discernment of Jesus, as Son of God, 
w^h is stinted fo demoniacs — and still more decisively, the 
passing of a legion of devils from a man into a herd of swine — 


denlonstrdte the narrators to have had a definite behef in the 
pei^cdity and supernatural knowledge and power of the 
“ devilB” who dwelt in the demoniacs. !fhus out Froieetant 
th®^k^[ians, episcopal critics and historians, reverend mathema- 
tie^e^s, astronomers, geologists — ^men certainly who know what 
JH^ is— solemnly road out in church, for public edification, 
stories about devils, which they must Icnow to he Babylonish 
j aa^ vthile thus glorifying fictitious folUeS, wonder that 
iosai^ wbo i^Hfein hypocrisy rush headlong into tim bolM that 
alltiefigibuB men szO hypocrites. 

' The secc^ class ofiniraclcs is the speaking with io nggiy;, -wHch 
SO ebciandfinlbe book of the. "Acts of the Apostles, "'and on whiek 
th^ is dmj^e i^dearikion in' "Fcuirs lir^ Epistle fo foe Corin- 
tWahs."'^ .We' foionfota/vtiin fry Ifbre frf abridge Mr. “^Greg's able 
sunimai^Of foe "phenonmemv m pp. 169^17Sdf '^'"€!feed of 
'jChriatendbfo." it is ofekr, hoffo from foe deiuls .|^bn by iftfol, 
,£rom mti^y oonid "fragnes" were 
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hmi m 

, wWoli FftttLfett pt&bably 
':i^ (Glf^g)'-Hvbkb £6'^'ii0»ifed.to,i»5ptse^ ,^’il|D4' 

cbi^ ’ <.' ■;. '^ . . 

**We ^ven to tlie painful T)ttt unavoidal^ <^ 
tbbjBe mysterious and omntefligible uttmnees, Wbxdx ^ Apdi#^ 4lid 
the early Ohriarians looked upon as the efPects of 1^0 Sp^^ '‘^ 

maxdfestation of its presenoe, the signs of ito op^«t|m 
indication and a'iterion of its having fkllen upon a^ oi% n&ot 
simply phyaiolc^ally natisral results of morbid and perilone §«m- 
hral eicaItatiop» induced by strong religious excitea^t $^ing\!0n. 
uncultivated and susceptible minds; results which in all, ages ii^id 
nations have followed in similar circumstances and from .ssbnilsr 
stimuli; and that these signs to which Peter appealed^ and to wbil^h 
the other brethren succumbed, as proving that Ood intended tm 
Oospel to be preached to Gentiles as well as to Jews, showed onlylihat 
Gentiles were susceptible to the same excitements, and manlfestod 
susceptibility in the same manner as the Jews.” — Grey, p* 178. 

There are other doctrines, common to the creed of ajl the 
national Cburcbea, which, though too cardinal to omit> are too 
vast to discuss here in detail. We allude especially to 
J^rinity, the Incarnation, and the Atonement. These aW rejected 
feoitt Cbristiaoity by the followers of Dr. Priestley, who dan. figlit 
powerfully against the ‘^oli;hodox/' when they go the full tehgfli 
of avowing that the Epistles of Paul were of no authority in 1b®. 
Church at hirge for two centuries, and that the fourth Gbsp^b la 
fell of profanities, which would have shocked the earliest Cblisv 
tians. But notliing can be so opposed to the creed of European ' 
Christcindom as this avowal; and without disrespect to some great 
Dnitarian writers, when we speak of Christianity or Protestanthma, 
we do not and cannot mean tJmr scheme of thought and reIi|po^. 
The accomplished and variously'gifted scholars who bold plab€» 
as bishops or deans among us, will justify us in treating th^ 
difficult doctrines as essential to Protest! Ohristiauity. 
since they are aware that the laws of evidence are coevalwith the . 
human ndndi mud tliat the evidence strictly and rightfully neoi^d 
to establish a marvel noiv was always, strictly and . 

before men's minds had ripened fo disc^ jjt^ Vfp 
may fairly propose to one of tiiese learned persons* %r 
retiremi^t of his library, to put down oit - japet 
evidence wbioh, if tead^^, would' s^isfy.’his ' 

holiest snd noUesiman now living' is 
Divine ^Creator .of 

Judge who. g^ve 

conlsmufifcion' to bthers^a !B«ng towaidt^R^I^ 

'V ■ L 8'. 
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tirusi ana attd''sap:^et' Morotion. u fie setiutiBljjr 

, oaoei^take jfie .t^ .^fiiefi yre siaggest^ we sfiould ,'iiot be greatly 
j^r^eed if . fiia juiu^ta^on tluevf unexpected ligfit Edward 
Irvidg’s ftp^p^egpj, “In1teUectual evidence is uje e^ of infi- 
delity ..pr'Jf it even reconciled him to the distinguished Mr. 
Kehle'a (u|vi6e to bis firiend Arnold, as homely good sense, to 
“pniid^Wn'’ his doubts concerning, the Trinity “ by miain force," 
nuid n .ouwoy to get rid of them. 

- . «4i^,t«bie same time, nearly the same problem as the above rests 
'p|i tfuitarian Christians, whether their philosophy grovel or 

S iire; who after giving active aid to demolish the gorgeous 
ric of magical ecclesiasm, now straggle to sustain its central 
sinning minaret — the unapproachable, absolute, &oral perfection 
of Him, whom they elaborately maintain to be merely human, and 
limited by human conditions. But we will vary our demand. 
Suppose the and West so far to change places, that 

missionaries of Buddhism come to England to convert us to their 
religion. Let them proclaim, that Buddha — whom, by reason of 
his virtue, his followers unwisely have worshipped as God — ^was 
truly divine in goodness, the incarnate image of absolute divine 
pmrity : that as such, his Person enters into the substance and 
^bUgaticmfi of human religion : on which account they call upon 
ds to listen, while they preach his life, person, and pre-eminence ; 
and, moreover, thoughtfully to study the ancient hooks which 
j^oifd his sanctity. This hypothesis is, in fact, so closely akin to 
i^ihe real Buddhism, that it might on any day become a case of 
jpeality. Now, we ask of Unitarian Christians on what primd 
. facie evidence should we be bound to explore the Oriental books, 
and listen with religious hope to the argument, that Buddha is 
the,. Head of mankind, and upit^ue type of' perfection ? To 
reply that we have found such a Head already, and dO not want 
another,, may be practically good, but is scientifically weak ; for 
it aVidls equally to them, and would justify them in exploding 
the perfqot Christ,' h^ause . they ^already believe in a perfect 
'Buddha, .. Is jbhe intrinsic unplausibllity of a doctrine never . a 
reason for, exploding, it, without sacrifice of valuable tiitae and 
resear<^^?r— fm can tmy folly concerning an Apollo, who is phym- 
caUy.ja/tlod and morally a Ijbertine, be more uhplaumble than 
the , Unit^an i^otibn, pet Jesns was mentally a dwarf and 
morally, a <Ibd'l, , 'i- - . 

The preset qondij^on pf theological “ philosophy" among ns 
{jif the phrosd be.alloVqhle) indicates thfat the bid school is dying 
opt. .Epm. ;^y to tJurty, years ago the doptfine® of'PaJey; (as 
regards, d^stiim “ Evidbnees") ynm doininant In' fioth. tJnr^er- 
,ipihe8,,arid^,were, apl^wledgM by JBlgb and adlkh. 

At Oxfoid they wej*e espe^lBly upheld by sdch myn OoJ^* 
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stpn, 0 ltorw«^s Bishop of Uwdaff; Shuttleworth/ afterwards 
Bishop of Chichester; Whately, nOw Archbishop of PtihUtt^; 
Lloyds Bejtios professor of 3)ivimty, and a little while Bishop of 
Oxford ; vpiyler Short, now Bishop of St Asaph ; Loi^jrfey, 
now Bishop of Durham ; besides others who herer gorged 
the Univorrity. They were able men, some remarkably 
they bad the field to themselves, yet they could not keep' it 
They sincerely believed that by invoking ** historical testimbny*’ 
they could recommend to the assent of every ftnprejudioed and 
intelligent mind such doctrines as we have denoted ; yet; against 
their learning, experience, and high authority, two young men in 
Oxford commenced an unexpected reaction— -Pusey, Professor of 
Hebrew, and J.,H. Newman, whose sole distinction consisted, in 
being a Fellow of a most distinguished College, both of whom 
had evidently become aware that Protestantism could not possibly 
stand on its old basis. To prove by historical and learned evi- 
dence the postulate of the Evangelicals, that the Bible from end 
to end is infallible, they saw to be at once a hopeless S.nd ‘all 
absurd undertaking. To lay logic as the fotind^ion, and make 
the doctrine of the Trinity the superstructure, they more than 
liinted, was very dangerous ; indeed, some of the Tracts for the 
Times” almost avow that no Protestant can prove the doctrine 
even from the Scripture. Dr. Newman (led oh, we suppose, by 

f )olemical instincts) struck upon the method of assailing with 
ogic all who appeal to reason (that is, common Protestants and 
infidels’), while assuming that the true faith (his own), being 
founded on something higher than reason, is not bound to justify 
itself tp reason. This gave to his school a delightful licence of 
attacking other people s want of logic, while reserving to itself- 
the privilege of being illogical at pleasure. Oxford still boasted 
of able men, though some of those whom we have named wOre 
withdrawn. The new Pusey ism” soon reached the ears of the 
outer world, and interested all England, Hampden and Baden 
Powell rose to oppose it from within ; Whately, and Arnold, and 
Julius Hate, and a host of Evangelicflds, from without. At 
Cambridge, at least one man of vast and various powers* keen 
ambjtiop, deep and original thought — Whewell, Master of Trii^y 
College— would have started a rival philosophy of the Christian 
religipp/if he had been able. In morals, Sedgwick and Whewell 
have repudiated Paley; but we have never understood that ih 
regard to “Christian Evidences”, they undertake to 
him* Jliike tlie deep-souled iTuIius Hare, and the s{ydghtly,:eager 
Arnold, they proved unable to check the movement bf N 
and Pusey, whoso attacks on the vulgar, 
unfiiirittj^ngi Traotwrians were, mb doubt, ihl f^ 

Tlmy overthrew aHfos from liritMh, 
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•liil^iiidpg iJim ftKT B«9ia«uufiBk, on 

t|be^ grou»4,«Wio!B,!ex«9^^ foosa tlie task or recc^cii^ ite 
' oqjimis'witikjre^iim.: .^uEoeovor^ doci^rme of " A|K}8itolic auc- 
oe8Bio!i’' pffatfmst ifeat o, Boioij^ biediop, itowerer wicked, has a 

S rtrer of be;)$dwing the Holy %irit. In tiiie jresolt, X>t. jff evrmm 
eeoTerod aad »ep:9nted of the sii» of aasailing Borne, He has, 
aeyeihAleni, done an effecitual voik in England, practictdl;^ 
shosnag ^ in wl»it those most end who asenine " High Chatch” 
aadoapfl, aad .iealon from them with consistent logic. Simnlia' 
‘aedofdy, oar knowledge of Garman theology has eontinnaily been 
^ the advance. Dr. Pusey indeed himself, in his ardent yonth, 
:WaB the first person to expound at Oxford the deep Biblical learn- 
ing and warm piety of German theologians, who had in some 
points unhappily been carried too far, bnt who ought neverthe- 
leN 'to be esteemed and honoured, and wisely used. But he 
appears in a very few years to have discerned that the free study 
of the Bible in the nineteenth century would never end in the 
theology of the sixteenth, and by the discovery to have l^ecn 
ibioed into a totally new career. Meanwhile, it has become 
notorions that the arguments of Lardner and Paley break down 
on the, literary and historical side, in the presence of the more 
aoQQxate scholarship of the Germans, to say nothing of a higher 
philosophy ; so that our academicians, if they endeavour to dis- 
cuss “ eviditmcOs” in Protestant fashion, dread to be precipitated 
ittto Gennan neology; while, if they deprecate private judgment 
and a^eal to the Church, they are fighting the battle of Borne. 
2 b 8tt^ an wtonglement, men of backward and stagnant minds 
su^ vmte and ^eak as if nothing new bad been added to our 
■ knowledge of antiquity in the last fifty years ; but leading talents 
no i^ger give their energies to develop .and maintain either 
theory Anglicanism— of the Low, or of the High Church. 

■ Tim school of Paley hew now, for the lost ten or fifteen years, 
■ it*/»drA prominent representative • in Mr. Henry Eogera, whose 
jB^Ssa^e Edmbargh articles have been succeeded by elaborate efta- 
iaanisi, 'OeiiBed eoarseneOt and ribaldry by some critics, aacred 
bmHA hy^oihers; Most of our readers have probably read his 
coad^ttW;'<af- an.> Htsh Adam talking brogue to the Creator 
sgaiBst; thn Ten Gommmidments ; and will add epithets at-.4liek 
■owa discmseiiontto Mr. Bogere's name. We believe that he :fmtes 
from the outsat thoEstabikbed Church. WitIun,'Oxfr>rd and 
C!aii^fletdg»;ia^ wattn^f &r a r^igious philosophy. That of .Pro- 
may Im vmy noMe and^ very true; hot it is. so 
dilgnmnii .4^ tm hmedmry Protes^t . doctrines, ' the 
Oammmm'eamMi'lw lilmBed fr>r'>lo^ askance and 'iti]Bidly..at 
dk: Int hne&,- > it m .a ‘sttil^g^ ;s%b of - riie as mile 
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Tator. j^pi^sfitotatives (if 

nor the «emi-ETangelicaIs, nor ove®i ike Pusejttesi ’ffeel 
enough lo move against him ; hot, we befiefve, ^rnhgh hh^ 
of r^hgtianoe, but from an tmeasy foreboding the ^ A 
continent bn a eioee reconsideratibn of first piih<hpfee. ' ^ 

; Precisely because theologians will not reconsidbt first piJitt- 
cipies, but, with infinite disputes about their enparsteucture, tm 
caretese about their foundation, therefore it is l^at science tepds 
to behome Atheistic, alike in Protestant as in Catholic feototric^. 
The blame of this may be justly laid upon the* doctrine 
elaborately seeks for marks of God in everything unusual and 
exceptional, and denies His presence in all that is ordinary i»hd 
established. We iire aware that there are enlightened Protestant 
divines, who disapprove this position : eminently the Kev. Bad^n 
Powell, who, in tlie first of his Three Essays on the Unity of 
Worlds,"* speaks as follows : — 

According to this mode of representation [by religious writeaWfJ 
* nature’ was the rule^ ^ Deity® thd exception. The belief in nature wifes 
the doctrine of reason and knowledge ; the acknowledgment of a <3k>d 
was only the confession of ignorance. • So long as we could trace phy- 
sical laws, nature was our only and legitimate guide ; when we could 
attain nothing better, we were to reet mtufied with a God. Even learned 
writers on natural theology have thou^t it pious to SLfgoe in this 
way,”— p. 162, Second Edition* [Italics as in Mr. Powell,] 

Mr. l^owell’s protest is right and wise ; but, with deference to 
him, we add, it conuot be effectual unless he pull down the 
whole Protestant theory, of which the avowed foundation is the 
miraculoiis — the exceptional. It commands us, not to look 
within our hearts, or into human liistory, for the Divine, but into’ 
one miraculous book and one miraculous history. It virtually 
shuts God out from inspiring us now, by the stress which it lays 
on the epecial inspu'atioa once granted by Him to a few. It lays 
down that the Jewish history is sacred, and other histories pm** 
lime ; and tecats even the history of the Christian Church as too 
secular for the pulpit, from the day thafT the canon of Scriptuiso 
was closed. It represents that God is' certainly present whereyalc 
fhere is miroclp, but that where miracle is not, no one can be suoe 
ol‘ tlie presence of God, Nothing else is meant or can be mewt 
by the infallible and authoritative Bible, than to desecrate) in 
comparison to it, all tim ordinary modes of leammi^- ^th, jund 
duty, and right. In proportion to the poyer and oo^iviiyr^tefa 
te^ory conceding miraqfes and the Bible, wfii be ; tea 
with which a man embraces tee exceptional and 
mena.ofthe world as the gteat manif^tateen.of 
e% Ife. Pow^ rightly regards tins , to 
mwj step onward of kimwfedgo in then 
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• ^ the vraources. But we salanit' : to Bim that we 

* axe rigM a thtory which, places the elxeagtii of 

religioa in laiittciikins is nataxally of Aih^stic ieaienoy. It 

entraps into Atheism' those stadents of science, who, hating . no 
religious . ihUosdphy of thmr own, borrow its fundainentel prin- 
cipldsir^sd the Church. In &ct, those writers on “Evidences,” 
who -hnn seem .' to have the field to themselves, make no secret 
of thiar coiivibtion that Atheism is the necessary logical result of ' 
luS appeal to Science, the Universe, 'and Man. On the one side, 
we^see a great ecclesiast, the Bev. Br. Irons, frankly declare that, 
without the authoritative and supernatural revelation by miracle, 
Kature preaches to us nothing concerning God. On the other, 
a wooldrbe philosopher and liberal Christian, Mr. Bogers, in his 
“ Eclipse of Earth," announces that the Atheist has the argument 
entirely in his own hands, as against the Deist, and that without 
the .Bible the only God preached by Nature is an immoral or 
mahgnailt Being. The author of a work called “ The Bestoration 
of Belief” (reviewed by us in the* Third Number of this Series), 
goes so far as to insi^, that one who does not acknowledge the 
superoatural authority of “ The Book,” not only ought to be an 
Ameist, hut has no riglit to talk of “.Conscience,’ Truth, BIgh* 
teousness, and Sin;” and that sacrifices for Truth are in such a 
one “ not Constancy, hut opinionativeness." How can Christians 
avoid shuddering at such avowals from their own advocates? 
which, if true, utterly destroy Christianity with Theism, and pre- 
pare to plunge mankind into a state of universal profligate reck- 
leEwaess. - ' i 

That the Protestant theory has no fntarc, is indicated by many 
' mcoks. We have seen Arnold and Julius Hare (good, noble, 
ahlo' inen, ' i:^ peculiar acquirements) live and die without being 
able to make themeehee understood; a pretty clear proof that 
the age has no susceidibility for their doctrine. The same is 
trsK of the Bev. Frederick Maurice, and of the Chevalier Bunsen, 
Mr. Maurice is a man of acknowledged goodness and largeness 
of heart; au Professor dr Preacher, untiring in industry; devoted 
to. laisb fibe v^oriring classes ; so copious a writer on theology that 
he wril 'puhahly' outdo Archbishop Whately in amount; and he 
has eriarariy- undieitiaken as the 'Work of his life to suMhnate ' 
Oburifii 'ottkb&axj’. into r a . traimcendental philosophy. Yet, in 
spite of- rifa bigh-.oonunendation bestowed upon ms talents and 
. disoriiabmtien to the public at large be seems to 'be 

only^suMle;' fiiifisy, and;. evasive. JBte.may be .-wise; but thd tage 
oanaot' understand him. “What dem he mean?” is the cry . 
wlricfa' escapes' freiu-. the. peo^^ novices wlm wooM fein adUiiire'- 

bim. Not rimshniliur is tiie case with the aceoqiplished Bmu^ 
wlm iaveafe'iu gcffgeoim.eoleBmaad vastpomp; of. intricate words 
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a system of Religious Mstocieism, ia frhich the commofiiateUefit 
caa disoovor ao solidity^ no fixed shapej no fim and oeitain 
meaning. And as tite new qaasi'Ooleridgian school pcOy^ ibehle 
to us and dim, so neitbm does the old nureery. rear. , any thriving 
plants. No yonng Whatelys show themselves. Nobody of high 
reputation now writes treatises on the Trinity. Whately did hoi 
bring on himself a. strong nnd dangerous imputation of Sahel-, 
lianism,” by the remarks in his Logic on the word Person 
Hampden half ruined himself by being too learned on the same; 
subject. Men of the Evangelical school, who have no philosophic 
t'cputation • to lose, may publish sermons on the Atonement : hut 
a. systematic treatise on this involves much risk to a maaef note. . 
We hardly think* the Master of Trinity would he so venture- 
some ; and as for Mr. Jowett, we believe his admirers hardly 
account him “ orthodox" on this doctrine. -Schleiemaohet’a , 
“Discourse on St. Luke” was translated about twenty years agOM 
(as was believed) by Dr, now Bishop Thirlwall : we have neveC' 
heard that it has been answered by any one. -We may repeat, 
this remark concerning Strauss and W. B. Greg. When ihei' 
wise men hold their peace under such attacks, it must he thought 
that they are but too conscious of the weakness of their oWu 
cause. 

In consequence of the freedom which in Protestant touatries 
many sects attain, we see from time to time the docfrJue of per- 
8on«d inspiration (perhaps with some fanaticism) assert i^lf 
strongly against the ecclesiastical, which makes inspiration an 
exceptional thing of the past. Thus Whitfield, and thus Hantiog' 
ton the coalheaver, thus also Edward Irving, were distinguishtn. 
Speculators have marked out as revivals such periodical recur- 1 * 
rences of a simpler and nobler theology, hut have lamented tlu^. 
the freshness of religious enthusiasm always decays in second . 
generation. Some even have elicited from ^s a “ law”, of nature: 
that the stage of languor follows that of excitement ; or that the . 
era of commentators follows that of men of genius. The exis- 
tence of this “ law” may seem plausible from the Mde of total 
unbelief j but it is difiSeult to understand what intelligent theory 
of 3ie phenomenon can rightly recommend itself to a devout’ 
Evangelical or to any earned Protestant. The phenomenon is not 
confined to our sects, aor to the ignorant and excitable. N«i^«p' 
in Geneta, nor in Scotland, nor in England, nor in Frotes^t;. 
Gennany, -could aeecond and third generatiot^eustabn ihe ieligieuii 
warmth tiie, first; nor, udeed, is it denied by Bomaoiito timt. 
lecwning is the feartile motner of heresy. A8suxed]y^ if .4mligi(m!... 
be a deep and ;nohle .principle, rigblM and !ina«0ttidiln.4o 
thea'npaittioular 'fepm of religion. must he uivoiTsd.ia<eomii yeiy-.'. 
essential fialsehood; if its vigour and Tfial%'nre:na:iitouly 
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mSoed by soteeseioos to its knowledge^ or by the tranquil admaoe 
of experisnoe. - A true reSgion can but strike ite roots doeprar 
tritii oultitaiioa of nund sad increase of wMom. That aaust bo 
a fundamental faaaricimi ■which thrives only upon action and 
excitemieirt, and wastes by calm examination and leanriag. Alilw 
in Oatiidlieand in Protestant countries, the world has stifl to wait 
tor a religion which shall grow stronger and stronger with every 
development o{ sonnd scientific acquirement, 
j Nor, perhaps, is this the worst : for we must add, Europe has 
yet to wait for a religion which shall exert any good influence 
over public measures. A distinguished foreigner, in his own con- 
sciousness a true Christian — whose name we could not properly 
here bring forward — on a recent day said, in a select circle : “ I 
begin to doubt whether Christianity has a future in the world." 
** 'Vi^y BO V asked one present, in surprise at such an augury from 
such a quarter. “ Because," he replied, “ neither in India, nor in 
America, nor anywhere at sill in Europe, does any of the govern- 
ments called ‘ Christian’— I dcf not say, do what is right, but 
—even affect and pretend to take the Rioht, as understood and 
^S(»med hy itself, as the law of action. Whatever it was once, 
Christianity is now in all the great concerns of nations a mere 
ecclesiasticism, powerful for mischief, but helpless and useless for 
good. Therefore, I begin to doubt whether it has a future; for 
iff it cannot become anything better than it is, it has no right to 
a futore in God's world.” 


Abt. YI. — The Ceisis amd its Causes. 

“ The Timee." London. 1867, 

I N America, as in Ul new countries under the process of popu- 
kjtion, land is a staple commodity, frequently changing hands, 
sol^^t to great flucstuations in price, and a chief object of 
peculation. In the old countries of Europe, land is that oom- 
xc^ity winch ohami^s hands most seldom, which is stable in 
price, and which is little employed for speculation. In Holland, 
Flanders, Fraime, ptd all the well-settled and vreU-oultivated 
countries, land but rmely comes into th^iQ^ket; and, apart from 
other reasons, there is one great cause for tois in the restrictive 
effect of a close law of iaheritimee. Thas,.Ia^ is transmitted by 
inheritonce, and only imsaally subjected to Asia ; and although 
eagerly competed for whem in the market, yet the new purchaser 
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steadily retaiBs and keeps it again out of the maaket for a 
long teim- As the purchases are made direct^ there is no oppor- 
tunity for knd -jobbers nor for speculation. Land constitutes the 
steadiest investinent^ and the only speculation in this branch is 
in town houses.. 

In Amerjca and Australia, as already stated, the conditions are 
widely different, and land becomes to a great extent an article of 
speculation. Everything encourages this. Wild land has only 
a nominal price, and is readily obtainable, while* the improved 
price may reach within a short period tenfold or even a hundred- 
fold the upset price. Bring near a newly- surveyed district a 
stream of jiopulation, open roads, make its waters navigable or 
place mills upon the torrents, give value to the lumber, and each 
lot Ims an immediate or prospective value. The buyer buys not 
with the view of Laving one hundred pounds for the hundred 
pounds he has laid out, or of having the use and enjoyment of 
the produce of his hands ; but it is irresistibly forced upon hte 
mind that year after year his land will rise in value, and that «t 
a future time it will attain a certain assigned rate. His ihoughte 
are bent, not upon the original price, not on the immediate selling 
price, but upon this future contingent and prospective price, 
always taken at a high rate. ITie soberest man, thoroughly 
settled down, who has made a homestead for his childred, nurses 
the thought that some years hence his farm ot station Vill be of 
a certain given value ; and this governs all his ideas with regard 
to it, and his ideas and conversations as to his neighbour s land. 
Wilder imaginations or more eager spirits seek to realize ike 
prospective advances ; and many specially devote themselves to 
laud-dealings, as in the old world to horse-gambling, mining 
speculatious, and the various operations of cliance of high or low 
cluiractor, or of greater or less extent: and just as in Oomwall 
all have a greater or less taste for mines, and in Yorkshire for 
horses, so iu the new continents all dabble in land. 

'Jliere is a great encouragement to land-dealing, which secures 
the adhesion of the steadiest bolder, and it consists in the con- 
stant advance in the value of wild land with the spread of j)opu- 
lation. Although in a depressed colony, as all our Colonies and 
all the Western States have been at times, lands may be thrown 
on the mutket and sold at very low rates, yei the steady holder 
always comes out with a higher value the longer he holds. It 
is an investment of an accumulative character, like woodland im 
England, which, although pot yielding a yeariy income,' givea 
aggi'egate accumulated return when realized. ^ v /' 

The foVer and the greed for money, which mark a cefoaiai 
l^opulation more 4^ongly than the home popuNaon, hecMae 
there are wanting the softening., influences pf the old 
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leftd to eager efforts to become suddenly rich by land specula- 
tions : and as in mining, Potosi, Devon Great Consols, and 
Burra-Burra are prizes leading on thousands to profitless ven- 
tures by the dazzling charm of their enormous returns ; so the 
wonderful transformations from prairie wastes to cities aboiinding 
in wealth, luxury, and population, encourage the land speculator 
to invest in likely lots with water-privileges, mill-power, and the 
chance of the stream of westward emigration and eastward expor- 
tation passing ftirough, and gilding the path with wealth. Chicago 
and Melbourne are enough, in their magical growth, giant offspring 
bom but yesterday, to lure on thousands of adventurers ; for there 
is no ordinary site which may not become a great city, and f<3w 
places so remote or so barren but tiat they may look to a goodly 
increase. Therefore, lands are taken up at a low price and held 
at a speculative val^e. 

Such is the case with regard to rural land, but town lots have 
no less claims on the town populations. New York has spread 
over commons, swamps, and sea-strand, and planted suburbs on 
the neighbouring shores. Its growth in population and size has 
been rapid, but the increase in rents has been enormous. It 
might he expected that the central thoroughfares would improve 
in value as the suburban population extended, but the increase 
in rent lias gone far beyond that, and year after year rents have 
been raisdfl throughout New York. The habits of the population, 
migrating from flat to flat, and from house to house, favour for a 
longer time tlian would be expected the common effort of the 
landlords for raising rents ; and, indeed, as tlie whole community 
are engaged in seeing enhanced prices for houses aud unbuilt 
lots and blocks, they can scarcely rise in insurrection against 
the oppressive influence, although many grumble and the poor 
feel it. 

The mechanic who is saving money buys a lot, because he can 
fairly expect an enhanced value greater than the ordinary return 
of interest ; while, having a good registered title, he knows what 
he holds ; and in no ‘money investment in bank or railway bonds, 
or on mortgage, can he feel secure. ' The man who has more than 
aaiough for his subsistence, and who is yearly putting by money, 
has not the necessity for a regular yearly return on his invest- 
mentj as he looks only to a future accumulated value. 

Thus, from one motive or another, the greater port of the com- 
munity are engaged in a general scheme, in which everyone is to 
become rich—all wW can hold eveutaally to become so, those 
who can sell riipidly at improved prices to grow wealthy at once ; 
and so a regime of artificial prices is created, regularly rising so 
long as the operations are uncheckedA-for such is the physiology 
of speoulations~bat as a matter of ppurse attended with a 
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suddon doMvnfall, whenever these fictitious and assumed prices fur© 
brought to the test of the market on a considerable scale. Then,- 
instead of land being an article of steady price, as in the old 
world, it is a drug, because it is unproductive or little productive^ 
because it is prospective or contingent in its results, and not 
immediate and certain. 

As land in time, and to a great extent, represents a positive 
value, so t]>o adventitious operations in it become connected with 
real transactions, and a basis is prepared for a mosl fearful panic, 
such as regularly besots the American States and the Colonies from 
time to time, and to which a European panic of 1825 or 1857 
bears no comparison ; but which rather, in its prostration; resem- 
bles a revolutionary crisis, whole ' classes being reduced from 
opulence to beggary, and whole communities, corporately and in- 
dividually, becoming insolvent; but less permanent in its influence, 
because the growing resources of the country soon restore the 
population to the wealth they had lost 

It is not that the land and town speculations of themselves 
create panics, hut that they greatly increase the effect of panics, 
wliile they promote the spirit of speculation, gambling, and 
greed after suddon wealth. Speculations in wool, cotton, sugar, 
and manufactures, arc loss disastrous, because the fluctuations in 
price are not so great, as there are positive commodities in hand ; 
hut when wild land, prairie, hush, sheep-runs, and toWn-lots are 
brought to the hammer, the fluctuations are great and the depre- 
ciation enormous, and in so far as they constitute the assets of 
themerchantor storekeeper, or of his customers, their forced realiza** 
tion is ruinous, and leaves him an insolvent before his foreign 
creditor. 

In conjunction with this vast land speculation, the United 
States have been the scene of various great operations, which, 
being simultaneously wound up, have aggravated the severity of 
the i?risis, and constituted a panic. The railway system has been 
enoimouslj extended in the United States, because each com- 
munity kuWs the advantages of it, and irf desirous of enjoying 
thorn by aw means, believing that the pecuniary results may in 
time bo suracient to repay the outlay, and BeSng perfectly regal'd* 
less of who ’finds the capital, or what is the fate of the capitalist. 
A railway act is eagerly and freely granted by a Western legislature 
sitting in thfe woods ; and the projector, president or director, who 
gets together capiteil by any means and lays, down the ready is 
regarded as a national bcn^jfactor. What happens to the ©bam* . 
holders who invest the money, is quite a secondary obnsiderution^ 
The formation of a railway is often a political engine for thedth'^ 
provemcrit of a district, and* is conducted on the pqUtical coSr of 
morality by political adventurers. The lines have, m 
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a general rule, been vary loeeely conducted both in the East and 
the West ; large dividends have been declared from the first, ^id 
out of capital, fresh capital has been raised to pay them, and the 
future has been drawn upon to supply the present. Wisconsin 
or Michigan has got its railway, and whether Pbwneosters or 
Britishers hold the bonds does not disquiet the passengers and 
ireightUrs, who, besides having a railway, are in some cases in- 
dulged with its free use, or with unremunerative rates of fare and 
tolll This course of proceeding has been carried on to sucli an 
extmt, that railway boards became insolvent one after another ; 
suspicion was aroused, inquiry made, discredit was tlirown on 
hoard after board, and. a genered collapse has taken place. 

In these operations the ^irit of land spsculation is to be 
clearly traced, for many of the companies are as much land as 
railway speculations, endowed with large grants of alteniate 
sections of the public lands, and relying upon the sale of these 
at an improved price for the supply of funds, rather than on 
etistmg traffic. Coincidently with the progress of railways, they 
have in many districts destroyed the traffic on the canals and 
river improvements, and utterly depreciated the canal bonds ; as 
the water traffic being in one line, and the railway traffic in an- 
other line', the railways by their superior accommodation and 
connexion have canied off the passengers and the best goods, 
and destrdyed the basis of tlie goods traffic. By the diversion of 
traffic many towns and proj)erties on the water navigations have 
been thrown hack in value. 

Steam navigation has been forced on an artificial basis, 
and vessels have been built on a large scale from motives of na- 
tional vanity to compete with the English lines, and to engage in 
the coasting-trade. This branch of enterprise lias on the wluile 
proved a failure, and the public benefits have been achieved at a 
i^rifice of capital. 

Mining has been attended wdth a sacrifice of capital, as in the 
Old W orld, for mining, uncertain in its results, is most commonly on 
opeiution of gambling with a few enormous prizes. Exploratory 
operations Conducted in the best manner db not uniformly leod to 
pfroductive returns, and even when mineral is found it may he of 
low average and unremunerative. The copper compaaoies on 
IjekB Superior, aJthough turning out a considerable mass of 
rich mefeal, h^ve caused a large absorption of capital, and the gold 
compaaties of Tirgiuja and the South have given no adequate 
return. The attempt to achieve Jluropean results, without 
European advantaged of cheap and organized labour and cheap 
capital, have led to fctge operations in working ironstone, and in 
forming smelting works, also working at unremunerative. rates. In 
England, flm iron trade, altiiough it yields large profits to some 
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jjadividuak and extensive employment, is frequently enough in an 
unprofitable condition. In the States, such branches of industry 
are forced into activity by artificial protection. This, besides its 
intrinsic weakness embarrassing its victims, is in danger of ex- 
tinction from a more enlightened policy, which already exerts on 
them a blighting influence. 

The manufecturing interests generally in the United States are 
in the same condition. Fostered by protection, and incompetent 
to contend with the European productions of ftee- trade, they 
have been very seriously aflected by the amendment of the tarii^ 
and many concerns have been forced to wind-up, contributing to 
bring about the panic, and increase its intensity. 

Although the States are to a great degree dependent on Europe 
for capital, their merchants have engaged largely in export foreign 
trade with all parts of Ibe world, and notably with the whole of 
South America, China, India, and Australia; and these opera- 
tions, instead of contributing to the wealth of the States, have 
been a drain on their resources. ^ In many cases their merchants 
cannot supply suitable goods for outward cargoes, and cannot 
take return produce. American notions go but a small way in 
making up a shipment, and guano is but in small demand in 
the Slates. The American operations are generally large, and 
the Anierican houses fail one after OTiothef, few having real 
capital, or being of a stable character, and therefore ill able to 
compete with the merclmnts of England, Hamburgh, or even of 
Franr?e. So far as the import of sugar and coffee goes, there is 
a legitimate basis for transactions ; but American enterprise has 
been omnivorous, and heavy have been the losses. Although 
some of these fall upon foreign capitalists, a portion of the absorp- 
tion of resiources is felt at home. The Americans occupy a very 
marked position in many of tlie markets, from their enterprise and 
dashing speculations ; but their real resources are in the intelli- 
gence and energy of their shipmasters, and in the ability of the 
engineers, adventurers, and schemers, who are now to be found 
in every corner of the earth. 

From all thes(3 various causes it will be seen that there have 
b(*en enough in operation to affect the. trading cfipitol of the 
<jquntry, and, to derange the whole body of banlmg institutions. 
True enongb, the resources of the country have been wonderfully 
developed, and are making undoubted progress ; and this very 
year the crops qf g;ram^ cotton, and tobacco have boon abundant : 
it is true, likewise, that a great part of the'* capital engaged in 
iiitanciai and commercial transactions is European; blit the, 
banking institutions of the countiy have become affected by ad- 
vances on depreciated securities, andj^ having beeu unable .tq 
stem the panic which set in,, left tlm yrhole fabtio of 
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liicm to totter to its fall, thetaselves being mvolved in the general 
crash. 

The banks have had the great hand in feeding railway enter- 
prise, ii^.^pplyihg manufectnring .operations, and in accommo- 
datit]^ trade speculations; and when the crisis has come, the 
resources on which . they depended are unaviuling ; for railway 
honda are di^reciatedi mortgages are worthless^ manufacturers 
mined; and merchants insolvent, and the note droulation has 
been enibarrassed by tlie discredit of the banking operations. 

* Of what the panic was when it came the Timea has given some 
very graphic -descriptions. Under date from New York of Oct. 
14tli, published in the Times ^f Oci. 27th, their correspondent 
writes thus respecting the suspension of specie;, payments : — 

^^Picture to yourself that immense crowd that, four years ago, lined 
the Strarid to witness the funeral procession of the Duke of Wellington, 
all clothed in ‘masculine habiliments — ^the universal black smoke-pipe 
of London exchanged for the many-colourcd slouched hats of New 
York— the smooth shaven faces oovered with beards, and the mouths 
draped with moustaches — the jolly English expression elongated and 
careworn, and the round cheek sunken ; fancy these easy, careless sight- 
seers thus metamorphosed — all pressing into Lombard-street with a 
hurried, anxious pace, crowding and jostling their neighbours in their 
haste, until compelled by their very numbers to drop into the slowly- 
moving lilies, marching and counter-marching up and down the centre 
of excitement ; imagine Lombard-street expanded to twice its length, 
and its trottoir enlarged to more than twice the present width, and 
evmry third house a bank, with depositors or bill-holders bent ujion 
obtaining gold for their debts — and you will have a real idea of the 
condition of Wall-street yesterday. New York was in a state of con- 
vulsion. A financial earthquake was rocking its moneyed institutions 
to their centre. One fell after another ; shock followed shock ; and 
in the panic no one felt sure that, at the day’s close, anything would 
he left to tell the tale of the wealth, the commercial credit, and the 
mercantile honour of this community. , This morning, thp partial sus- 
pension 0f yesterday has become general, and New York is now doing 
business on currency. •One house, of limited liability, and undoubted 
means and credit, was obliged to suspend, with the best mercantile 
paper on band, having only fifteen days to run.” , . . 

This latfer tpptanoe of the discredit and Inconvertibility even 
of short paper lias, it may he observed by 1^'of parenthesis, had 
many patailels in London market during the late fearful crisis. 
For a f>onsi<l^rahIe time the mormons transactipns in remittances 
of small and conri^erahle sums from America on commission or 
banking-houses here, at five or six' ^ays* sight, could not he 
discounted, except by lodphg collateral security, although the 
rates w^ere high arid temptitig; but uri bfmkgr couid tell whether 
k bill at three days’ sight was safe. A hemse, of European and 
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American r^atatk>ti> liating iniMBt traneaotio^jEl^ 
was oompollad to seek special assistance 
England to tke ekt^t of two millions' sterlttig^^^<iknd;i^^^ 
tion^backed by tbe guaran^e of tliree 
insbltaiioiis in the inetfop<>lis, and well sujppoi^d 
lateral securities of all kinda^^wns kept trembling xn the balumce 
tilLnear the close of the mercantile day, to the, great alidrm ^^^ 
large section of the commercial interest; orjcd. tbeif the news of 
the enormous 'advice promised was spread;wifb Wafhless,]^ : 
and, it may be observed, that from the tnomexit ibC julvadCe was 
secured, the feeling of stability was so string firm in 

question, so far from drawing on the whole - orfiidit,^will> it is 
supposed, not require a quarter of the amount clai^d.' Many 
vicissitudes were experienced : the smaller American commissiQn- 
houses here charging a fixed rate of interest of five per wd , 
profiting by the low bank-rates in ordinary tinios, have had;,! to 
pay the diflerCiice between five and ten per cent,, mulcting them 
to a pretty tune. The cases of* private distress have been severe, 
for the American agency* houses in London and Paris being 
affected, American citizens, ladies and children, resident in 
those metropolises, or travelling in Europe, have- found them- 
selves left without resources, unable to pay theiSf hotel bills, to 
travel, or to disburse the passage home ; and some; to whom 
further remittances have been made to compensate fdr first difiBl- 
culties, have received paper on other suspended firms. 

Within the last, few days the same inconveniencefj have b,een 
felt with a like class of German short paper : for the fearful panic 
at Hamburgh, attended with the discredit of the Germaix banks, 
^nade it unsafe for the most experienced bouses to deal in this ; 
paper, when the next submarine telegram might bring a list of 
another score of suspended banks and firms. 

The complete history of the day’s, or rather afternoon’s, panic 
in New York is thus disposed of by the correspondent of the 
Tiine$:-^ ^ _ ' ’ ■ ' ■ ' 

“ There is reason to believe that the move>ments of yesterday were 
not entirely without concert of action. ' The final Wow was, however, 
a$ rapid, apd .apparently as unpremeditated, as the blow that brought 
about thb French Ej^fution of 1848 ; like that, there a <^ncmed 
power ex, the popular feeling. 

“ The first run yesterday was made dpbn the smaller banks outstde 
of WaU-etkeet,tbataf^rd aci^mmedation and e|r(miatiqilfinr^he trades- 
people, art&an$^;8hopkeepe^ hotelkeepers, Ac. ; thesdhx^filiti^ms Were 
naturally in a lesi^trong position than the Imiks doir^ burii]^ 
the m^ewntUe dasses, and less able to rtand a ;Tbey at 

ten, a^vb^ore twelve bad fallen. TJp to onejo^lodSc e^ewthk^was 
quiet T^^all-street ; aft quiet, that i^, as it . h^. «y W the 
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paecttbree weeks. was a.sfe^ypafirkeut of sjpecfe oyer the ooiinter 

to depositors^; bat Bathing indicating a general alarm. Almost in. an 
instant t^e stroet ^ crowded, and a run began upon tlie .^ericaa 
Exchange the weakest of the large institutions, I fead .passed the 

Exchange a few minutes before ; there was no appearance of unusual com- 
motion, When 1 looked from my window, there was a crowd of some 
hundred^ (or thousands rather) gathered in front, and a long line of Hll- 
lioldei's and depositors formed en queue, Mr. David Lemitt (of North 
American Trust apd Banking Company fame) mounted a step, and 
tmted the crowd to the universal Anglo-Saxon panacea-*— a speech ; 
and the crowd partially dispersed, but the bill-holders kept up the run. 
S^uinti every direction men now poured into Wall-street. The marble 
steps of the Custom-hoxise, the classic entrances to the banks, the noble 
, spaces siroond the Exchange, the ugly stoops (an inheritance from the 
architects of Amsterdam), that gave a ladder-like entrance to the 
offices, were alike quickly covered with curious spectators. The desks 
of the offices were deserted, and the windows crowded. From the 
American Exchange Bank the attack was shifted to two or three 
banks further up the street. The Bank of America and the 
Mechanics* Bank were particularly scleeti^. The stream of the anxious 
in-goers steadily increased ; as they came out with hands filled and 
pockets bulging out with gold, some logked happy — more looked uneasy 
and foolish. From Wall-street the rush extended into Pine and Nassau, 
and the large Broadway banks; and before three o’clock the ^cie 
reserve was^* reduced to $5,500,000 (say 1,100,000/.) . The whole thing 
was as sudeleh as a tornado ; tihe comjwison also beai*8 good as to the 
effect. Eighteen banks fell, with a united line of loans of $21,000,000 
(4, 200*^0/.). The banking community of New York was oajled upon 
to liquidate in less than two hours. No hank could have stood the 
pressure. Last night those that had gone safely through the day met 
,in council. Tlie session lasted until eleven o’clock, and resulted in a 
unanimous agreement to suspend specie. payments over the counter.” * 

The condition of affairs in the inland States of the Union 
was laid before the readers of the Times, with great vigour and 
liumbuT, in a letter from a correspondent at St. Louis, Missouri, 
wl^cli by itself makes an article on American, oarrency. He 
says * 

^^The first effect of the panic here was the common ono", it created 
a universal demand for ijpeeje. Every interest that thought itself istrong 
enough to enforce pay of its dues and charges in coin, did so, with 
very partial and ho perniah^^ After y^eors epf reliance on naper, 

nn abrupt change to an opposite and more tolid jsy-iiybem was ^jdy 
impossible. The proprietors of the l^ississippi steamers, a strong in- 
terest, combmed, and ^at. they would not take * cm^ucy* 

or notes for freights, llfoy obtained nb caries bn the specie condi- 
tion, and in , a few days Cancelled the resolution. Jffow tWe are no 
.freights' to be carried On any and fibe boats W Ijdag, more 

thaxia mile of sTn 0 kel^sfanneIi|,idle at the quays. The ^oleBafo firms 
would uot take ' currency* for goic^ fmn^oDuntry bustomers^ nor mm 
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for fiebtA. The |i^ods are unsold# and the debts tinipaid* The stnall 
ahopkoepm followed with ootiiceft that they also deolittod ^cmency ;* 
the eould not pufc coin into purchasers’ pockets# apd the wares 

remaini'd unsold. All pai>er was looked at askance $ Init that of tjhie 
banks of Iowa, Wisconsin, and Illinois was the greatest ai^eraion of 
the retailers. In the midst of the difficulty the annual State fair and 
caii]<'-show of Mi'^souri wa'4 held here ; by the influx of visitors from 
Illinois, the bordering State, there wus more of the unpopular paper 
afloat tliau over. TJie reeept ion St Louis gave its guests from across the 
Mississippi was not ho‘<i>itahle, financially speaking, oonsidcringtbat the 
city is as much tlie capital and centre of Illinois as of Missouri itself. 
The shop*? would not take the money the visitors brought with them. 
Cab-diMVcrti and ommhus-in(*n would not toucli it—ofton Bwoi*e at it 
omphatically. JJtrong language rose round the jiaying-pl^^c^s of the 
theatres for a similar Lastly, the hotel-keepers rejected it by 

grinily-hrief pla<*ards in tlieir marble hallM. Much of all this was 
absmrd , the ai«tiuction inadi* between note and note, when all paper 
was in exactly the sanu condition, was useless ; the issuca of the hanks 
arc based on the stoik, funds, or debt of the lespeotive States; the 
bonds of all ffiudi piop<Tfy hf mg for the time unsaleable, the basiB 
cannot be converted, Mis'oouri banks are no better in tliiS respect than 
those" of its iKMghbours; ihe notes of all are a^. intrinsically worthless 
one as tlu‘ other, and prohiiectively as good as any ‘ promise to pay* 
a private debt, based on the future redemption of a public one, can be. 
But there h a Stale pride in these things a stranger cannot appre- 
ciate, and that was at the bottom of the war mmlo by I^istsouri on tho 
notes of illinoib— a rational caus<‘lor it there was none. This is evident 
from the fact, that uhi'ii the embcirrassmcnt became intolerable, the 
prosen pt ion Ifist its fust fuiy, and gi adually ceased, People began to 
consider that the frantic attempt to evoke spc(*ie having foiled — an 
attorn]>t to extract suiib<\ims from cucumbers would have been nearly 
as bu<*<vssful— and the alternative being notes or nothing, it mi^ht be 
a» w< 11 to put them m cm^ulatiou again upon tho faith of their pro- 
sjMclivc value; a met*ting of business men was hold, at which it was 
resolved to receive Illincns notes again at par; tlie ban being thus in. 
some" degree taken oil, they began to jiass, not at par, however, but at 
various rates of discount. The wholesale houses having, during their 
rigorous demand for ‘«p(‘cie, driven much of their business to Chicago, 
hoped thus to recovi‘r it ; the hotels caucolled their ukase, and tb© 
shops announced their readiness to take — anything. In a small way 
the pressure is relaxed ; but in grander aflairs tho dead lock contimws. 
Specie is not ; it has disappeared as if the gnomes of the mine had 
reclauncd it, as iu one sense they have, for most ol it is actually buried 
in tho earth, and carofhily concealed from human eyes, The old 
P^ans were right when they drew Plutus ai/the most timid of their 

Tim panic has beou attributed to tlie watfat© of a 
and a Bear-press# and the material progress of the is 

appealed to as an ©videnoe that the panic was gronndloi© and 
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p»eii,,fi6iatious. , ]Pear-e]^raiic^Bitbf re we al-ways.in pve^ 

■ lij^ saeireapi^e oo«kW^% of the rA.tlai}tio cities eesw* 
jtiaUy sp^J^ye* Har heyond ithe eiandard even .of Xdy^ool or 
^asgoWK^at :boaidng operations ^ always going ph in stocks 
' and in pr^tieo.; pnd so are' operation for the rise ; hut the fall 
, in railwiqr hwj^s and shares, and similar securities, waa depen- 
dent on tha. fact that line after line had been found rotten in its 
taunagement, nnirnstworthy in its statements, and destitute of 
the aasnmed tinffic ; and all other enterprises being eagerly and 
, attentively canvassed, many others were found in the same situa- 
tion, and a delusion could no longer be maintained. 

The fall in railway and the like stocks crippled the resources of 
•the speculative mercantile community and the- bajiks, loans were' 
dravm in, and the manufacturing community, in reality living on 
borrowed capital, and having no security but liigbly-pricerl 
works and over-priced slock, was in jeopardy the moment advances 
were restricted, while the hanks became more jealous and more 
wary at each stage, hut too late to save themselves, though quite 
in time to aggravate disaster. 

As the resources of the mercantile community were trenched 
upon, mortgages were called in, land lots found worthless, and 
high rents being no longer maintainable in an impoverished 
.community, a great depreciation look place in real estate. With 
tile thousands now out of employment, and the general pressure 
on the trading classes, rents in New York, Philadelphia, and 
iBostos will largely recede, and outside lots remain unoccupied 
for a time. Thus ^he various securities of banks, note-brokers, 
merchants, and store-keepers have, by the reaction of the gigantic 
system of speculation which pervades the country, been reduced 
to notliingness, and large concerns, with an improving business 
and accumulating capital, brought to insolvency. 

When the hanks began to get into difficulties, and to cpiiail 
ibeir< diaoeaints, as the mercantile classes were alai*med, so the 
lower classes of mechanics and agriculturists, chiefly ignorant 
foreigners, wefO seized with alarm, and not only essayed to 
'Withdraw their deposits in bullion, but forced in their notes' to 
be oashed. '.Oh all sides the resources of the hanks were assailed, 
and a genera! suspepsiojo, alike of solvent and insolvent banks, 
became a measure of prudence and necessity. 

We must carefWlly distinguish between the functidns of the 
bonks as note-isswh^ institutions, and as discount bid dd^iosit 
institutions. As ffisepont and deposit institutions, the banbs 
tiironghout the Wnioh are anrestmued, like Jlhglish hanks, 
“knd may engage in illegitimate speculations, or.,imprp,videht 
vedyanees, or become ti^ ihatiaments of reckless spliemefs. In 
i'fept, 'feo*tt-'tbe very naittfe^of . their .constitatio»» they are mofe 



I kone tIiatL £n|pl^iii b^xiks, bad' as sdme 
alter have been; to appropriate their ftinds to tses 

df the manages and their connexions. As btokinigdaii^, 

Kttle town has its own hank ; and in the great toWns ejasoh-^te 
Jnay have its own bank; and the last aggregation bif 
or the Butchers' Bank, has for its management a clique o# pSirejeo;* 
tors and speculators, who naturally look after themselves !: and 
in the Western communities a few sharp Downo^t©r» of question, 
able morality are presidents, directors, tellers, ahd cashiers for 
Germans, Irish, Ilollanders, and Swedes. Oo-operation - in 
scheming is covered with the guise of patriotism ; and while the 
foreign citizens are big with the fate of Democracy (?r Kepubli- 
canisni, a band* of partisan leaders are dividing the spoils of poli- 
tical patronage and of local speculation. Sometin^es the presi* 
dent boldly helps himself to the cash of the bank ; sometinxeB 
he condescends to give security in scrip of his own land-lots^ or 
some of the numerous undertakings in which he is a joint pro- 
prietor and office-bearer. The laws against abuse of tost 
are as good as in the old country, but the administration of 
them is a virtual nullity ; for if the defaulter, whether to the 
Federal Government, the {State Treasury, a Municipality, Railway, 
Bank, or other Corporation, has paid tithe to the Free-soilers, 
or Barn-burners, or Know-nothings, it is practiocdly impossible 
to obtain a conviction against him — trial by jury in many of the 
States, including a large foreign population, being as great a 
farce as in Malta, and in other notorious districts nearer home, 
prosecution and persecution being made alternative propositions. 
The list of defaulters to the Federal Treasury is astonishing for 
number and amount, and such as Western FiUrope cannot parallel, 
li? the Atlantic cities, the public tone is better;* but then there 
arc many petty banks instituted among the lower classes' of 
mechanics, andf the foreign element is great, 

Tho note circulation has been most sedulously guarded of late 
years : for first the community were subjetjted to very heavy losses 
some years ago by indiscriminate issues of wild-cat'' notes and 
‘^shin-plaster;" and secondly, there is among the lower classes, or 
majority, a jealousy of capitalists, and of the power of creatiiag 
what they call fic^titious capital. Although we hear much; of 
American enlightenment, the enlightenment of the masses does 
not include political economy, if indeed it extend" to ’anything- ’ 
ThS Anibrioahs, setting aside the men of^advanced ^ 

mudli oh a par with the Coventry weavers and old biimugh^fifhe-^ 
23[|en ; and this is ahont the best explanation of some of the ^noh^or 
lies of the politico-economical isondition of the States. A iCtovbwlsry 
man tfiight be ^bitter Badiedl and leveller; but'he was sMctoboir- 
serVative of all personal rights and privileged, ‘and rstoiKshrpro- 



a»4 N^^pop^s^r. tiiaa, . Thus thei Americika citizen is 
enwigh to all jtegisktipa ^hkh curbs the rich, which , 

j^Srents the acjwsimu^^ or its free distribution, 

' tod will even to^trict its enjoymeiai, where be can ; and although 
stickler ipr theoretical liberty and equality, he has no imey for 
; putting a negm or an Irislnnan on an equality; but the indak 
genoe in theory occasionally results in the adoption of measures 
which leave good administration without safeguards. The great 
body the Americjius are pfoteotioiiists — the ancient system of 
eholi man endeavouring to protect bis own branch of trade ; and 
hc! equally dislikes tlie foreign workman in his own branch, and 
the foreigli importer. Thus protectionisiii has maintained its 
empire in the vStates, when the appearance of thednstitutions of 
the country betokens an advanced state of enliglrtenment in most 
branches of jurisprudence and social economy. The foreign 
element teiids to keep up this creed of protectionism, because the, 
foreigners being low Irish or Gormans, ignorant os citizens, and, 
propagating a hatred of England, prevent the influence of 
England being rightly exercised on this subjecd., as, by infusing 
! bitter jealousies, they in other respocks neutralize the sympathies 
for England of the kindred population. Many of the present 
generation of citizens are likewise Irish or Germans, born in 
America, anS not even yet naturalized in mind and habits, though 
they are in legal rigliis, Piotectionism reckons further allies iji 
the selt- interested allegiance of the most enlightened sections of 
the country-— -the New England and middle States, where many 
of the pr#pulatian oi'e engaged in home manulactures. Slave- 
owners and cotton-growers arc likewise protectionists. 

* So for as the issue of notes goes, the prejudices of the citizens 
are strong against allowing unreslrictcnl issues; for as the working 
classes and lower settler.s are the chief victims of insolvent 
notes, and the coinmcreial classes the chief gainers by banking 
credits, the whole coui'se of legislation has latterly been to pro-* 
tact the iGhOtedudder, even to the detriment of depositors and 
othe;r creditors of banks ; 'knd such is the jealousy with which this 
engine of ouireacy is regarded, that, in the Constitutions of many 
States^ the has no pdwer to vary the banking law dic- 

tated by the Go!istit«ti<^*i» oji’ to make any amendment of it, perma- 
nent or tempdraryy but a vote of the whole must be taken— that 
is, a vote ol the eitJzens of -the whole State. Such is the case 
evieya in the State, of New York, A like r^dx^ion inm- 
tertiedin Constitutions as to the po^er of dealing with^th© 
public doh^ by raising loans, or pled|png the credit of th^ Sta^ 
on , any pretext. Such is . the appreciation the csitizens have of 
, ttoH* worthy legislators, that they trust them with*4he frugering of 
j to©' ladling of jje«oU35o6s, '©» lyil# a©'.' may to ■ ■ ' Ito ^ 
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terJy tt v(ite of the whole was taken in tho State of OaUfomia on 
the arrangoment of the pubho debt* 

Tjjto general principles of the roceni bunking laws of tho 
several Htates and which arc ex<en<liug throughout the Union, 
are those of Sir Ilobert 4\iprs li.ink (Charter Act of 1H44>, oiud 
this is more closely applied to the banking institutaonH of each 
Slate than his was to the banks of these islands. Tho general 
basiH is a guarantee of piiblie M*euniies witji a proporliou of 
hulhoii, 'Fbe Bank of Kngland issm's ou a tixed amount of 
(jovennneni seeni lines, say louHeeu juillions, and on all bullion 
beyond, bul Ihe Erigbdi bank-^ of j-simgive no gnurnntees at all. 
'Fhe details of the ►siotih and lii^h banks, modifScatious of tho 
snirio svsteu), il^is medless to enter mlo. 

In tin State oi New Vo’k, the law of which may bo taken as 
n t\po of tiu' ini)n*ov('d liaiikxinj; laws, tlu^ seeuntics are not a 
fixed amount, but u prop/utional and iliietuating amouuh I'ho 
Imlboii fs likewise a (‘onstant ]>ropoi'lioual, for 82^ per cant, 
svuntn's must be lod^sl, and 12^ per (eut. of bullion held. 
The s» eiinti(‘s are lodged with a pubbe ollii.er, the (Joinptroller of 
Banks. In Kngland i1h‘ iruaranbe is ellocted ])y rendering un* 
trniNlorebh* m the hands oi lh(‘ (Jlov(»rnnieat an amount of 
jmblie d<*bt due to IIk^ Ibink 'File note-holder lu Knglaud has, 
iherelore, the guarant(‘e ol the loint^'eo millions of ^debt, and the 
tluetnaliug amount ol bullion, being a full guarantee. T’he note- 
holders in New Yoik, in default of being paid in bullion on 
dtinand, or the bullion beuiig exhausted, emi apply to the 
Koruptrollor, who is i\*(]uin‘d to sdl out the yecimlies in hie 
hands to moot the demands; and in delault*of adisjuate a&scts 
from realization at a depresses! piiee, he can further put in a 
]uefeM»ntial claim on tln» general a'^sots ol the bank, Tho prin- 
ciple, as in Kngland, is strutlv one ol conveilibility ; but it will 
I c seen ilmt ui Kngland and New Yuik abHolutc couvortibility in 
bullion, or tlic gouerid and positive realization of tlm wdiole oir- 
i uliition, or the major part thorcof, in a general slate of panic 
''annot ho obtmned, 'J’hero is, however, in both f‘aseh adequate 
provihion for the ultimate lull payment of Die noiob ; and oven 
nuder a suspension of specie payments, the (irculaiion of the 
N('w York mites has boon imuntaincd, and a return to specie 
jtayinettta on tho subsulenco of the crisis is pioxided for. * 

it iM an error to suppose that tni indisorinuuate and over-iesuo 
oi iiotee, unprotected by asseih, has hi‘en,a cause or conoomitaat 
of the American panic.. The note circulation bos bi^ien ajOTeet^d 
by embarrassment dunug tho <irisis from the general derange** 
nieiit of tlie banking iubtitniioms, hut ultimate loss will not 
be Biistained. The interesiinpr drtails, which were pttbliidsed; in 
the Timfs, from tit. Louis, Missouri^ have in some dngmt eon- 



leys-, 

trib to , x|dBa|i^rehoiii£u though in effeot tfao writer 
: $h^w6 iliat tlie note eiroatation of Mtesonri and Miohigan are 
both secur$d;j^y p/i^bho law, as Hvill be seen in our extraoi , 

^ 4^ ihere are hundreds of petty banks, there is no uniform 

paper curr^ijy in the States, but, as ip. this country during the 
old one-pound note time, there are notes in circulation of various 
denominarions of hundreds of banks. Hence great confusion, 
and a variety of quotations. Some of our older readers will, from 
their experience in country districts, perfectly comprehend the 
state of affairs in America, when they come to remember places 
where the local bank-notes were preferred to Bank of England 
notes, as is still the case in Scotland, and where the note of a 
distant bank was shyly regarded in the fear of forgery. There 
are still horse and cattle fairs in remote districts where something 
like this can be found on a small scale. 

It is a kind of natural result that as there are bank-note 
issuers in the States, so there are bank-note forgers ; and they 
carry on their operations on a largo scale, forging not only the 
notes of existing hanks, hut likewise putting in circulation the 
notes of defunct and insolvent hanks, as used to be done here to 
a considerable extent. As a measure of safety, the trader prefers 
the note of the Bakers' or Butchers' Bank of his own town, which 
he knows; and with regard to all notes presented by travellers, be 
has first to consult a voluminous list, cdled a Detector " of the 
cumbrous constitution of ^"Bradshaw," and being so far satisfied of 
its genuineness, he nevertlieless subjects it to a practical discount. 

All notes sent on distant travels are considered to perform, a 
patriotic mission ;*aiid it is the bounden doty of the local com- 
munity, as of a Scotch bank, to keep its notes in circulation for 
the extension of capital in the general interest ; and to bring in 
such note to the place of issue, and present it for cash, is a crime 
in the popular code, ranking with forestalling, regrating, re- 
ducing wages, dealing abroad, or becoming wealthy ; and certain 
dealers called ** assoiiers," who engage in this business of taking 
notes at a discount in rehioie districts, and realizing a profit by 
sending them home for caish, have been roughly handled in these 
latter rimes; , • . 

As since th© suppression of the United States Bank no Federal 
or State bank is possible, the prohibition of such a bank being a 
ConstitutionaJ provision, there is not a uniform currency in any 
one State; and in this ^respect, there is a material difference bo* 
tween England and the States, as now^ by the gradual bank- 
ruptcy of banks of issue, and the adoption of Bank of England 
notes by other banks, in many parts of the country no other note, 
but that of the Bank of England is known, tftnd the Jear Of 
forgoes is sm^, as the Bai^ can;effici 0 iitiy ^ 
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When, besides the confusieu of the various issues aud deno- 
minations, intelligenco began to spread that city after city, and 
Slate after State, was suspending specie payments; a ftirther oatise 
of disturbauoo was produced, and the foreign population taking 
the alarm, notes were forced in to obtain bullion for hoarding, or, 
on the instigation of party loaders, to produce confUsion ; aud in 
Mew York, as in Munster, the Irish note-holder was found pre- 
senting his note for coin, and contributing to the general de- 
rangement, In New York, he was said to have done this on in- 
stigation to compel a sn sponsion, and to force the banks to succumb 
to the demands of the trading classes ; in Munster, ho was said to 
Jiavc done this on instigation to produce political discredit. The 
bluropean immigrant in America has not of course dismissed his 
liome habit of hoarding. ^ 

The banks of New York, pressed upon in one day, were com- 
pelled to suspend specie paymciiis, and were thereby exposed to 
the action of the t\)mptroller, and to being summarily wound 
up. Application was made to the Kxecutive at Albany to con- 
vene tlie Legislature to sanction this suspension, but this being in 
(jontravention of the Constitution, the (lovcmor declined. A 
remedy of a strange character was, however, found; for the 
judges of the Hupreme Court of the State, influenced perhaps by 
their elective origin, ratlier than by their judicial funojbious, con- 
sented to withhold the execution of the law, provided the banks 
honestly and actively endeavoured to resume specie payments, as 
they have taken moaeuroH to do, and on the cessation of the panic 
will be ill n position to effect. As one measure to this end, they 
strove to import sjiccio from Europe, as the local supplies were 
partly withheld and hoarded. 

Wo are now enabled to sec the links of connexion by which 
tluH panic was brought to boar in Europe, and its reaction on 
tlio United Htates : the view aflbrds us a very disagreeable 
proof of the intimate relation between tlie Old World aud 
the Now, and of the influence of the latter on our oAvn in- 
terests and condition. We have boon so accustomed to the 
old idea of Europe influencing America, that we have hanlly 
beeu prepared for the counter-effect, although we should readily 
acijept a westward transit of power or the spread of pestilence 
thitherward* The first American panic in 1887 affected some 
four mercantile houses in London, and was regarded os only a 
partial and isolated operation of little signiflcance. The present 
paujp has, however, been qf far more serious extent~sarpassing 
1887 and 1847, and ociualling, in the terror it has Spread, and 
perhaps in its appalling effects, the great panic of 1 825-46. 

The present so-named American panic is one Cf those events 
in our o(!immercial history, as important in its bearings ols the 
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of D6W golil^ mA m ymon& and onduring in its influ^^noe 
and eftbots. In a general way, w© arc prepared to admit the 
oommunitjir of interest of all nations ; but we are os yet 
slug^h m appreciating the immediate and dcoiaive' iatiuenre 
which any oni& nation now exerts on the de&tinies of the others. 
Tim change of circumstences Ims indeed been *=iudden and swift; 
and the constimt development oJ* the operating eaunes rturpasses 
our oonoeptions, and our power of folloNving ami registering the 
events and their consequences. We Ijavo not inevel) to allow for 
the influence of rtulwajs, bteain navigation, and the tedegroph, in 
uniting us with tl>e res! of Kurop% but ior the eombined imujlii- 
nary wlueh brings us in contael wulh new-born and bwifllv-growing 
eojimiuniiies in the *^'<*^1. 'riie abridgirieiil of the Atlantic possage 
day by day in y.oar after year, hour uijlev hour in each month, os 
competition olfeets bfmie improvemenr, is but out* exowiple of the 
mode ill wliicli our union with Amenta jh being made closer ; for 
the wonderful march ot enlci'pnse among our brethren brings the 
distant and but lai<dy unpeopled and unproductive regions into 
rapid contact with us/ T(» say that ^^uebeo is witliin twenty-tour 
hours' reach of New York — citie.s once f-eparated by the long 
marehes of armies, by the space of a (*am|)aign — is a Hiaiilmg fact, 
but nevertheless a small one; for (llucago and the cities of the 
T^akes are reached as quickly as railwa) transit can effect inter- 
course, an J as rail a uj s go ou forcing cominunicntioD with Michigan 
and the infant counnouwoalths of tlio h’ar West. 

To those regionts — reiuoti' we no longer djire call them — prices 
and commercial iutidligenco are conveyed by telegraph, and 
thereon sea-going shipjnng is freighted villi produce for the 
markets of Europe. In little more lliau a wTek the Mark-lane 
praccs reach Cliicngo, more swiftly than, not long since, they 
reached Ihmtzie or Odessa; and, in little more tnno, cargoes to 
anive may be sold in the Lomlon market. There is on intimacy 
of relation established hy tho intercourse of trade; but w© should 
deceive onraelvcs ji wc considend this fact under any Imiitod 
aeceptetion ; for we have, in truth, to consider communities of 
buyers and sellers, of borrowers and lenders, willi whom our 
transaotions are most active, and whose condition may imme- 
diately aflbet our own In Europe, we have counirics of the grc*#test 
fertiiify— Hungary, for instance— -nearer to our sight and better 
known to us by name, but with wliich political or physical circum- 
stances afford less qpportaoities for intercourse. It is easier to 
ship com by the Groat Lakes, tho .St. Lawrence or the 
Canal, and tiio Atlantic Sea to London, than from Hungary by 
Danube, the Black Sea, the Mediterranean; and the Atlmtic 
Seu ; for tho giower in Miclugau is unimpeded by political dis’* 
abilities or matrictiema, mA the gao^apbteal aidtenlttea he 
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The dsY€toiHQgfcei!it of these growmg communities of 
of ihor Sonth, and of Canada, has materially influtoed NWYosA^^ 
and the other Atlantic cities, but chiefly New York f hnd^ 
commercial operations of these cities are mainly depi^deht oait'.. 
tJio proceedings of the nations of producers inland’-^in the ahip?^ ; / 
mexrt of eotton, tobacco, and flour, and in the conisumptiofa* i>f ■ 
imported goods. We must now go beyond New Yoirfc,*^ to the 
cuatpm^rs of New York, to find our own oustomers, and must 
piiepare ourselves for the establishment of more direct relations; 
I'ormerly, New York and her sister cities, solely using Europisaa 
capital and leading it out, commanded the operations of the iir- 
land; but now, in many cases, by the growth in wealth of the, 
producers, they arc the musters in finance — controlling the desfr ’ . 
nies of New York, instead of submitting to her commercial sway* 
The aggregate of these commercial operations is so great; and ^ 
our own share in them so considerable, that we have the deepest;., 
interest in them; for our property and profits are coneomeo: m 
speculations, whether in New York or the interior — ^in the abun* 
dance or siioitness of crops, the aiTangements of the Treasury and 
of currency, tho^fforts of Protectionists or of Free-trader^* . ^ 

The efleots of this new and great panic in Englaijd were at 
first bat small, and the intelligence was received with calmness } 
but quickly they began to spi'ead among the commercial com* 
munity here, for, in. reality, the whole course of trade had been 
stayed on the tither side of the Atlantic. The currency being 
disturbed, not only did the great and accruing liobilities of the 
American merchants remain unliquidated, but the holders of 
cotton, corn, tobacco, and other produce — of late independent bf 
the merchants — hesitated whether to forward produce to the mer- 
chants in their cities, ignorant even of the solvency of any m 
tbo general miafernst. So, too, the English merchant was left 
with dishonoured drafts, and without any rgmittanees ; while hi» 
own produce lay unsaleable, unless at ruinous prices, in the 
Atlantic cities. 

The> of England— the great monetary institution whi^ - 

so ^o!|tt|ily affiects thei financial destinies of the old lind nfiW;!; 
country 'in this crisis^ — gave an additional shock to the AtiaM^,^ ' 
trade, by raising rapidly its rate of discount — by impi|ding"^ie^/- . 
romittaaoe of specie to the United States foa the 
spoeife paymanter there,, and^at a period when the 
were 'enormously enhanced^ by treating 'with .s%Mspioi|bn- Ihe 
of all ;Americm‘'>>kon!Se» thnS' virtually- deriving 
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no solvent hoiise cotald vrunt accommodation, yet, inasmuch as ho 
many houses were endangered by the mistrust and suspicion of 
the resistors of the discount market, houses having good bills, 
but with the names of suspected firms upon them, were le^l with 
ineonvertibte paper. A bill with three names was reduced to 
two names^ or one name, and placed out of line. Next, tlic 
Joint-Stock Banks were disabled from rediscounting, and a name 
lost thereby; so that day by day the proportion of first-class bills 
was reduced/and no* man having good bills in liis hand could 
tell-^if he kept them for a monthjf a fortnight, a week, or even a 
day — but that they might beoomo discredited, thus depriving of 
all resonreo therelrom. Therefore he nished to the Bank of 
England to obtain accommodation while he*could; and, with a 
diminished trade, wc saw the phenomenon of an increased 
amount of discount. Those who had produce strove to realize 
and Obtain resoui*cos ; thus prices and produce were depressed, and, 
as the usual course of credit was disturbed, further damage was 
caused. Alarm w^as spread among the small tradesmen and the 
working classes of Scotland and Ireland — ^notes were forced in 
for gold, deposits left in confidence were summarily withdrawn, 
and the banks, unable instantly to realize their resources, or to 
discount the paper on hand, had, in several cases, to succumb to 
the sudden pressure. 

In such a crisis rotten houses stopped, because rotten houses 
must stop, and it is besides expedient to cover a disgrace by the 
appearance of yielding to a general misfortune; but solvent 
houses suspended, some of which have since resumed, and others 
will pay twenty shillings in the pound. The liabilities of the 
British houses and banks which have failed dunng the crises 
are estimated at 50,000,0001. 

The panic spread to the Continent not only through tlie cus- 
tomary channels of trade, but because the Oormans of late yeai's 
have acquired a very close connexion with the Stales by the 
intercourse of half g , million of emigrants, while in the tmde of 
England itself the (iemians have now a very great share. The 
desire of freedom has made many of the most active men oi 
Germany citizens or denizens of England and the United States, 
while those at home look with interest and longing to these emi- 
grant kinsmen. Thus, Germany has in this crisis suffered even 
more than France and Hamburgh ; Bremen aud every commercial 
city of Germany howe been stnoken with disaster. 

Oonourrentiy with the extensive and eager demand for gold as 
the sovereign remedy for the ovil we lyp^ve described, the Bank of 
England has been subject to a drain on its vaults in order to 
^pply the demands of French merchants through the Banh of 
France. But in regard io ibis Bank, that efficient check which, 
in all monetary operations unfettered or not interfered with by 



French Drain for Gold. ITS 

GovemmeniiSf regulates the purchases of gold by the ability to do 
so profltsA^ly, ptovS$ pcsrerless. The political purposes of Louis 
Nap<>leoi} override the natural laws of commerce : gold is taken 
from Unglatid to France, although, while merchants are glad to 
pay a discount of ten per oenl for it in London, they can get it 
for eight or even seven in Paris. That the French Bank* as acting 
under the direction of the French Government, is subject know* 
ingly and aforethought to heavy loss in tlie acquisition of bullion, 
is an admitted fact. The Emperor is not deterred by tho oonside* 
ration of cost ; cost does not enter into his calculations, because 
he weighs something more than the money cost — the political 
objects ho has at stake, the maintenance of commercial credit, the 
supply of the hoarders oi‘ bullion, and the upholding of the whole 
Imperial system. *Were each million of bullion to cost another 
million of bullion to acquire, and did one month's tenure of the 
reins of power depend on this, no one imagines the Buler of France 
would hesitate at the cost in the disposal of the revenues of Ine 
State under his absolute control ; whether a few hundred thousand 
pounds shall be directly or indirectly laid out in the purchase of^ 
bullion, or the purchase of bread, or in pulling down houses, or 
in maintaining soldiers, or deporting political offenders, is not a 
matter of moment. That (•Joveiument, too, has so many engines 
for effecting purposes in an indirect manner — as, for instance, 

the Municipality of Paris, the Bank of France, the Credit Mobilier 
—that it can readily enough carry out any financial expedient, 
nor is it restricted by the dictates of political economy. For that 
matter, the Soei6t^ dos Eeoiiomistes is defunct since the Imperial 
has been in full vigour; and Horace Say,Michol Chcvallier, 
Adam Blaise des V(»sg(»s, and tli(»ir colleagues, have no longer any 
organization, althongli individuals occasionally tilt on unequal 
terms with the Protoetioni.sts. The French (xovornment have pro- 
vided work for i’aris and Lyons, have supplied tlie pubhe with 
( heap bread in times of scarcity and with dear bread in times of 
cheapness, liavo again regulated the boiicherie, and duly publish 
irom mouth to month assizes with fixed priges of bread and meat, 
according to categories and qualities. 

It must be observed, however, that much of tho bullion which 
France has obtained belongs rightfully to her in the course of 
irade, aud in no way owes allegiance to the dominion of our 
banking institutions. When a West India steamer comes in and 
sends up seven waggon loads with two millions of dollars to tbo 
Bank of England, it is gravely remarked, and in tones Of lauten* 
tution, that one million or vi million and a half have been taken 
lo the Continent; and it is held forth that we havefoeeu in Homo 
way defrauded of our due right of locking up the dollar^ in. 11m 
Hank of England, knd that it has been surreptitiewDriy carried off 
by the bnlKon stealers of Paris; and'^et, if we could know the 
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troth, probably the -vlEiole awmittanoo belonga to the OoDtiaent, 
jtQd not five tboasaad doUara are uo Eugliro aeetmni Hovever 
it may be, the lant^tatioa is great, and dolefiil prognoBties are 
indulged in. 

It is quite forgotten or lost sight of that the people of the 
Continent have a very large trade in South Aiueiioa, and tlmt 
they ean receive no returns in anything else hut bullion, and 
ihrougli the chauuel of England. It is, however, the ease, that 
Meaioo, Coluinhia, Peru, JUolivia, Oliili, and Jluenos Ayres, aro 
full of merchants and dealers irom the Ountment ,* and that tlie 
shopkeepers in many places aro French, Catalans, and Genoese. 
Whxlu the English and Ainerioans hold in their hands the great 
staples of trade, the csountry towns are occupied by petty shop- 
keepers and storekeepers of the clas&OH named. Since the hatred 
to Old Kpaiu has worn oil', and a chino is no lougta* a doomed 
man, the Spaniards have returned, imd a feeling of affection and 
reference for Old Spain is springing up, which may be produc- 
tive of serious pulitioul results. The Old Spannud has tho advan- 
,,tage of possessing the some language, the same habits, the same 
institutions, the same vicos, and the same foibles as the juhuhitants 
of the JNew World ; and he can in many cases best suit their tastes 
and habits. Thus the tmde witli Old Spain is growing. The 
Frenchman has the prestige of fashion in South America; the 
French language is the foreign language most readily ocqnirod, and 
that from whiclt the supply of Spanish hookiuaking in those days 
is readily obtained. Tiie Fi'encli thcTe, as elsewhere, are dealero in 
. niok-knacks, hair-dressers, aud perfumers, and'millinei's, imd they 
have no despicable share in the supply of commodities where 
luxury and frivolity aro dominant. The Italians, or more pro- 
perly the Geuocse, unwatched by us, are making a figure in 
tiuutli America, and steadily inercasiug in numbers, ^ot to 
speak of their great colony in Monte Video, where Garibaldi 
may agaiii command on Italian legion, they are spread over every 
southern commonwealth, having a sufficient rosemblanoe in lan- 
guage, manners, au(| religion readily to establish ihemselveK; 
aud having a frugality aud pcrsuvoronce which enable them 
to fiourish in communities in so low a state of advanoemenl, 
thattbo Anglo-Saxon rotiros from trade in disgust.* The Giur- 
mans aro increasing in numbers, but they are ohiefiy eonnseted 
with Hamburgh and Bremen, and work cither directly with 
English or American houses, or share in the trade with them. 
They are either rnsrobonts or mechanics, like the English or 
Americans. Tho Swiss are, as everj’where, hotelkeepers. 

The several oontincntal nations ship assorted oargees of goods, 
and them slwpkeepers likewise largely supply themselTes wiU) 
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EngUsb goods ; Itnt in the trade the other vny they Imvs hat*a 
altfttv, and it ie almost engrossed by the English. Thus the 
prodnei) of the West Ooast available for Bhipment chiefly ooneists 
of gtiano, copper, silver ores, tin, nitrate of soda, grain, o^awi 
wool, and l)tud(, and of these tho Ooiitineut takes but litUe. Thna 
guano, hoing so little appreciated on tho (Continent, if shipped on 
a foreign bottom must go to England. Copper ores, if carried 
to Ernuoi', are often transshipped to England. Silver ores must 
go to England. All the bulky caigoes go to England, tlio 
United States, or Uamburgb, and tho lighter articles go with 
them. So the goods being,* as it were, monopnh'zed by Eng- 
land, there romoinH the silver of Peru and Chili for the conti- 
nental reniitiei’s; but as bullion must be conveyed by the Piuglish 
mail Hlosuuere tlifongh tlie l^aeifie and the West Indit>s, there 
being no othore, the Imllion comes to England, and the eouii- 
uontal remitler'i buy bills on tJiat market. J lookiug, tberufore, 
to tlio fact, that tho English and Ilnmburgli retiims aro mado 
eldefly in goods, it is a natural eouclusioii tliut the silver chiefly 
falls to the lot of the oontmental traders ; and i1 will tollow, as 
tlio bills remitted to Paris, Ifavro, llonen, Bordennx, Lyons, 
Hwitzcilaud, Ilijrcelona, and (ieiioa, are made available iu London, 
the bullion will be withdrawn. 

In all likf'liliood, if a French, Spanish, or Oonocse line of 
steamers were to be exb'ndod round Cape Horn, wo oliould lose 
much of the West Coast biilliou remittances, and those on con- 
tinental acoonat would go direct, ns is the ease with those ft’oiu 
tho United Slates, now that we have no longer tho monopoly 
of tlio caiTying, but that direct linos of stmimers carry specie to 
Havre and llrcincii. 

At pri'seut, a largo proportion of the remittances aro brought 
iu transit to London, whieb has become undeniably tho great 
bullion market of the world, whit^i receives the gold of Aus- 
tralia, much of that of Cnliloruia, tho siher of Mexico, Peru, 
Chili, CoUiiabiu, aud Buenos Ayres, and tho gold-dust of Brazil 
and Africa. In tho operation of parting' or purifying these 
metals, narried on upon a gigautio scale by the RotbseJiilds at 
tho "Royttl Mint Works, a considerable quantity of gold,' silver, 
aud nlaiinnm, with small portions of palladium aud rhodium, are 
oliiajvod. England has likewise the monopoly of sepm-atiug silver 
from tlie (Kipper and otlmr ores of Cliili aud the West Coast, cAtried 
on at Kwnnsea, and occasioualiy extracts largo quantities ftmu 
Hpauish and other lead ores, or load in the*dosilvering works At 
Nowcostle. England now produces no mean quantity of uilvar 
ftom lit) own silver-lead mines. All this serves to build up, as 
we may«ay,the buUiou market here, and to create a oonei^einHe 
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' The dem«in4 fpt^^ bullion in France is refernbic.to two 
causesi — for the supply of maBufactures, which constitutes 
a perinane^t Remand ; and secondly, for coin for current circula- 
tioB ahd ;lpr which is, to some extent, a casual, irre- 

gular, <ihd adventitious dein|md. France, Switzerland, Italy, and 
Western J&orm produce only a fractional quantity of gold or 
aiivpr, and Marseilles has only a casual share in the refining of 
Spanish produce ; the demand, therefore, for the goldsmiths, sil- 
versmiths, for gold-leaf, looking-glasses, and for other purposes, 
both for home consumption and for export, is very great, and must 
be supplied from imports. As the direct impoAs from the United 
States and South America are limited, tJie supply must pass 
through this market. 

The demand for boarding in France is undoubtedly very 
great— -first, because the population is ignorant, and an ignorant 
population always hoards ; and secondly, because great political 
distrust and commercial uneasiness prevail. There must be a 
large permanent demand for coin for hoarding in^ Franco among 
the peasant proprietors, and the 'amount disgorged for the eo- 
callccl voluntary loans during the Kussian war is a suflicient 
proof of this. Although such large sums were then let loose, 
tiiere is not the least ground for believing that the peasants are 
more enlightened, or less disposed to hoard ; on the contrary, 
there is good ground for the surmise that they are now engaged 
in restoring their hoards to their fonnor amounts. With such 
consumers of coin legislation and reasoning will have no effect, and 
there is ho. course left but to submit as easily as may be. The 
same remark applies to such hoardings, now going on in Europe, 
as are attributable solely to feelings of political or commercial 
mistrust* Such hoarding will only cease with the mistoust 
which, causes it. 

Notwithstanding its high price, bullion is steadily exported to 
tbe East;. the dra-in of silver has continued in peace and in war. 
In In4^k there, is a demand for bullion on account , of the im- 
provi^Jj^ndilicp pf the population, enhanced by the consequent 
rise w A Government which has protected the pop^a- 

tion of India from external aggression, although it has hot 
elways ^c^eeded in abolishing internal oppression^ has allowed 
toe respui^es of th^ country to be further deyplpped. The e??,- 
ports are but a pint of this result, as there has been an enhanced 
consuifnption in the country, whieK with toe th^ 

measure of to® total increased production., ^t^^'l^epjhparativ^y 
as has Wn dpne^ still" toe, jend con^ 
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qucfltly W ^chaitM of ootoiuoditii'R, have boeta, gedUl}' iawe'oeod 
by fdort, railwy, river and eea» From Oowriee, the ooiffeocy of 
ti district ha« advanced to oc^per, while another has adV^eed 
from bopner to silver, and other portions of the country now oir* 
cukte ^Id tnohait in addition to eJlvor rupoeSk Thus there is 
a yearly augmenting demand for hnllion, for chnularion, hoarding, 
and pelwtn«l omdlnenis — another form of hoifrding., I&s demand 
will not decrease, for the extension of railways among one hun- 
dred and eighty millions of pcoidc will raise wages and ‘prices to 
Kometliitig like a European standard ; and if hnllion is tdppHod In 
a coiresi^ionding degree, it may readily ho judged the demand will 
he groat. 

The only remedy propounded for this demand is a Government 
paper money ; hi(t this will be of veiy partial effect, ns paper 
noti's will neither do for hoarding, nor for bangles and nose- 
jewels. Still, ultimately with a ^eator rise of prices, paper 
money will ho to somo extent available. One remedy available is 
tt> make the rupee of the same denomination as the flonn, to 
make them convertible, to make the sovereign current as a mohur 
of ten rupees, and to deoimatize the rupee on the mil system, 
giving the enraa and pic different values. As the rupee has been 
lately altered throughout India, the now variation will be little 
felt there, and a unifonn deeimal currency will he ohfaiued for 
England, India, and Australia, avoiding re-coinage, 'simplifying 
the operations of romittimcc and circulation, and preporing the 
way for the extension of uniform eurrem y. 

In time of peace tlic demand for India is groat, and on the 
< ommimoomont of the inaurreetion Rome authorities considered 
that this demand would he forthwith stayed, as the commercial 
operations were slackened. This assumption, however, was 
founded on forgetfulness eff the now class of demand now 
brought to bear for the purposes of the war : first, because tlie 
disturbed condition of India roBtrained tlie circulation of the cur- 
rency then existing ; aud next, because in a state of war, troops, 
even if they can make requisitions, must Ifo chidSy dependent on 
purchases by coin. Bullion in the military chest is one of the 
first necessaries of on army, for a free market is a quiver and 
roadior resource than forced requisitions for supplied, afl WpUing- 
t«n has well laid down in opposition to the practice 'of ^apoluon. 
Biicb bullion, as the elder Bothsohild showed in bis svlddooe 
before the Bank Inquiry Oornmittee, does not enter into oiroula-' 
tion, but must be constantly supplied, as the peasant, UaMe to 
jroquisirioas and forced oobtrifantions, boards whatovur^oib miim 
into bto podkassion. Thus, whether in peOM or war, aM 
although thk neck, Of the rebellion is brokm Ike agitai^n Of , tike 
oniiatiy will not be rvprdssed for some timt), We must still look 
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India M a large coaeniaer t>f bulUon ; and tbe demand baiog 
^riljr political Ibr the pntpoeea of the Indian Governmmit, will 
not lie aubjeeied V? ppmy commercial considerations. ^ 

China is unde)||oiag an economical, as well as a political re?o< 
Intiou. The actiTe emigration to Australia and California, and 
the retotn of emigrants with tbcir savings, bavo exercised a 
great infineinoo not only on ibe mariiimo provinces, bnt inland ; 
and there is a demand for bulbou, which can only be supplied by 
importation. The political dijBicultios of tbe country stimulato 
l^arding, ibe chief auiagnuistic iuduencO to the free circulsUou 
of coin. Speculative writerH look Upon circulation as the living 
fanciion of coin; ibe Spaniard or the Hindoo considors board- 
ing as its legitimate destination, and wo may to .this day see largo 
masseB of gold and silver coin of the Beicnteeutb century nntar- 
nislied and unworn. As tbe passion for hoarding alloas of no 
alttiumtivc, it must be satisfied. We may extend our imports of 
tea and silk, and may incuase our exjmrts of English manufac- 
tui*os, but the demand for bullion we must continue to supply. 

Wo have now enumerated the various causes, permanent and 
recurrent, which hu\(> combined to drain the Sank of Euglaud of 
its bullion so effectually ns to induce tbe suspensiou of the Bank 
Charter Act a seiond tune Tbe value of an Act which Ministorii 
have felt 'coustrninul virtually to repeal, on the ornval of tba 
only two crises tbe diingeia ol which it was expressly devised to 
avert, we bhall discuss elsewhere. From the events which pre- 
ceded and gave rise to the second lejieal, and wbiidi wo have 
striven to sketch, we airive at the following conclusions: — 

First, That wo aio suhject to a great ‘hstiirbing power in the 
indueucc of tbe I'm led States. 

Second. That land specnhitions, as inducing panics, will seri- 
ously affect us, in pioportion ns Australia, Canada, and South 
A&ioa advance under the stimulus of self-government. 

Third. That the euiTeney laws of England and the United 
States do not provide such a supply of bullion aa will meet a 
general or couMderahlc' conversion of notes, under Wie influence 
of a panic. 

Fourtlv That the currency laws of England and the States of 
the Union haw been practically suspended under the opetation 
of panic. ^ 

Fifth. That tho currency of the note issues of England and of 
tbe States has, nevt^heless, been maintained at par; and, in 
England, its convertTbility has not been suspended, 

Tho effects of this panic on the United Stale# are but tram* 
^ry. Tbe resources of the Union increase ,«bORBOusly every 
year ; large ereps are now in hand, tibie public wkndta now remain, 
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in the Vnited States., 

and tli€> land i« available for froah speculations. In a short 
tiitio speculative prices vrill rise again, and the goneitf com- 
muni<y will be restored to its real and fictitious ‘wealth ; and, 
although tho individual distribution will be affected, yet, as the 
most of tho Imined individuals will, engage in ffesh Operations in 
a rising market, individual suffering will not be great or con- 
tinuons, nor will any serious or impressive warning be given by 
this crisis, , 

It is, liowevcr, most probable that tlie hanking laws of the . 
various States will be so far amended, that a larger proportion of 
bullion will be roquired to bo kepi , and it is possible that tho 
exccntivo or legislaturt‘ in sonic of the older States may be armed 
wiih power to m#ct a financial crisis, ibougb great oonatiiui lonal 
jealousy is felt os to any such aciiou. In States in which 
a gctierai hanking taw htis not hc(*n, it is to bu expected it will be 
early applied, as tho late on^is has proved tlie intrinsic and ulti- 
mate value of the oslahlifahod (‘Uirency under tho deposit of 
security. 

CouiuicroiMl losses will not be retrieved, nor, in most tasos, 
compensated; the insolvency, biinkruptoy, or assignment laws of 
(be States are lax — insolvency being a general fate, involves no 
Htigma ; and as positive swindling escapes unpunisheiL so there 
IS no legal punishment for those offences which come, next to it. 
Tho traders who Jiavo failed will sttirl again, and their home and 
foreign creditors will bear with the losses. ‘ 

In tho case of many groat railway undertakings, the interest of 
the houdholdors will sutler for a whih* fioni the necessity of pro- 
viding for immediate liabilities, and for creating preferential 
wsmi'ilies: but, as the irallic «>( tiio country is in rapid develop- 
ment, the ultimate returns will, in most cases, restore revenue to 
the various classes ut bondholderH and shareholders. In sonio 
instances, however, the first or other class of bondholders will 
have got possession of the works, and destroyed the socunty oi‘ 
all otluM’ classes of creditors. *J'ho prospeejis and position of each 
line depend, hi^wever, on individual circumstances, and can only 
be detemiined in detail. 
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1 Abt. VU. — Ts» Enqiish in Indian 

J . Bnti$h BmU in India : a Historical Sketch, !3y Hafiiet 
liondon : Bnolth, Elder, nod Co. 1857. 

2. The Present Crisis in India. By tlie author of “ Our Nortli- 
Weut Fi'ontier.” Loudon: John Chapuian. 1857. 

8. The Indian Mntlny: its Causes and its Remedies. A Letter 
to "Vifecount Palmeraton. By B. J. B. Oampboll, M.P. 
London. 1H.’57. 

4. Les Aiifflais et I'Inde. Par PI. de Valbezen. Parh. 1857. 

5. Seadschreibeu an Lord }f., uher der Milkair-Avfstand in 

Indien. Von Leopold von Orlich. Leipzig: Mayor. 1857. 

6. Colonization, Defence', and Railways. By Hyde Clarke. 

liOndon: Woale. 1867. 

7. Tracts on the Native Army of India. By Brigadier-Oenorul 

John Jacob, G.B. London: Smith and Elder. 1857. 

8. A dance at the Past and Future, in connexion with the 

Indian Revolt. By Mojor-Oeneriil H. T. Tucker, C.B. 
London: Effingham Wilson. 1H07. 

9. Whatiz to he done with the Bengal Armyt By Qm Hi, 

London: Ei|&Dgbam Wilson, 18.'')7. 

10. The Mutiny of the Bengal Army. By One who has served 
under Sir Charles Napier. 1857. 

11. The Ijetters of Indoxdiihs. Eopiinted from the Times. 
London: Longman and Co. 1857, 

12. Parliamentary Papers relative to ike Mutinies in India. 
Prcseniod to the Ilonse of Commons. 1867. 

18. The Mutiny in the Bengal Army. London: John Chap- 
man. 1857. 

14. Itidia. By Biohdrd Congreve. London: Jiplm Chapman. 
ieS7. 

U P to l%i»year 1867, the story of British India might have 
justly neen ci^ as tibe most wonderful and magnifinent 
evidence of the genius and wisdom of the English peop^ The 
worid’s gtedt drama ,onntaiiied no episode of e^ual intm^ The 
majesty of the Bomsin dominion— the romanoe of tha Spanish 
Qougttosfes— the wild grandenr and impetuona of the 

Tartar invasions— fare ^ oomhinsd in the history of the rise and 
progress of tibe Brirish ensj^iv in India. In wonddt os ip worth, 
the adventure of the English merdhaata all that 
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; of , .pepjplp. By rigllt of by wrong, yo bad pobieved tbia 
gnAt 'Wooes 8 --rwe bad ibdght our -way* a bat^to td* EngKsh, 
ugidpat all' obstacles* and bad arrived at a peftbd wbenf:a^ there 
was, lilfelo mOrO tO' conquer, there seemed to be,'aothmg:^a<tfe, to 
appfhhend^ By means the smadllest ever employed i&w, eo; great an 
end, we had lived down Dutch, aud Portuguese* and ’Erepoh-r 
the Mogul, the Mahratta, the ,Eajpoot. 

¥et never wa8» empire so carelessly won, or so lightly held! 
Conquerors in spite’ of ourselves, we Englisb have never rightly 
appreciated our conquests. Like reckless gamblers, We flung 
ourselves into* the game, without stopping to weigh the waluC of 
the stakes. We have won-rto our infinitely great surprise. Seeking , 
only profitable investments, we have found a vast territorial domb 
nion. And no sobner are we landed securely in our possessions, 
than, by a chanoe as strange and startling as any which attended 
onr rise, we are all but despoiled of our empire, and reduced to 
fight for very life against an enemy of our own creation. , The 
late mutiny is, indeed, a fitting denouement of the wondrous 
tale. Nothing else, in dramatic propriety, cattld have so well 
rounded off the action of the piece. The theafr? of bur val6ur, 
our enterprise, and out sagacity, has become the scene of our 
greatest disgrace and humiUatiun. The slaves of our power have 
been made the instruments of our punishment.. At the very 
moment when we had reached the summit of our glory-^when. 
the finishing touch had been given to the fabric we bad. so pain- 
fully raised— when our civil geVeriiment had been odnsolidated, 
and pur military, system was pronounced perfeob— when tire bad 
reached the long'sou^t era of peace' '^d Social progress, and Imd 
fairly commenced that work of moral and material improvement 
whioh was td boVdr *11 ohr sirm and to jnStify.b>u? dominiou^the 
inexorable Nemesis has visited us with blood, and torture* and ford 


pollution. The .bidjr danger to which, in the ojpiaidn of ihe 
^a,te# bytfesm'et^^ we were Exposed, hs®.<ap 5 ^e upQn|tB 

!ihi^ y;'yhfelt^S|d.,‘‘*Thyii:q?'ainhd't!mste4 Sepoy has Mp : ' 
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firom tbeir |ii!pfo«n4 i^^athy in «ll. thioM islMjitg i» dxct 
latest posB^floioiR. lu «o for, ib«!refor^ as it aw brought death 
iuad worse ifoiuDae to <»ar doors, ilus mutiny is a great aud tencihie 
aifiiotiqjQ ; but in so for as it is the oveni which only could have 
induced thi$ ludiap to look closely to the affairs of India, it is 
perha^ the grcKtesi good thing which could have happened for 
either country. The innocent blood has already been wiped 
away : the smok^ of battle is dioupated. For the gre^ wrong 
our oonntiyiuou have suffered, we hare exacted a hecoiuiug retri- 
bution : honoeforlh, the sky is clear, and our path open. Tho 
past, with its memories of shame mtd violence, may now he for- 
gotten — tho Ihture dawns the brighter and fresbet for the gloom 
out of which it has been begotten. < 

I’he opportunity seems a good one to review our whole Indian 
career. Properly to estimate our present position and our future 
prospects, it is necessary to “ take stock” of what has been done, 
that we lOay, while allowing for the cost, appreciate tho worth of 
our possessions, in lull view of that new order of tilings which 
has been so rudely precipitated by the mutiny of the Bengal army. 
An inquiry into tho circumstances of tlio rise and progro'^s of our 
Indian empire will serve to dissipate some of tho popular en'ors 
in rcgiu'djto this most interesting portion of tho national history, 
and it may, perhaps tend to a justificaiiou of tho most prominent 
features of our pasw pohey. At no time was it moiv necessui’y to learn 
tho truth about uadia. Obscured by the mists of iguoraaco 
and prejudice, India, indeed, has never bcou known to the English 

Q lo. From the beginning, it iias boon tho busiuoss of the East 
* Company to keep it out of sight and out of knowledge. 
And now, after two hundred and fifty years of direct intorcoui’se, 
the popular world of England knows very liltlo niorc of India 
than that it is a country of black people, very hot, and full of 
smakes and tigers. To the popular world, the Nabob is still a 
living reality — tho Pagoda tree is yet green and fioarishing. 
The uncle from India^’ yet lingers in out novels-— yet returns 
from Caiouita, in the ‘ very nick of time, to anecoiir peunilesa 
virtue and to help ftio story. Traditions of Warren Uaatmga' 
enonuotis orimeB still haunt the popular mind ; and the spoeohes 
of Burko ase still the repository of all our notiops of ludiaxi 
governors and Indian gpvernmont. 

Tiio ftiat body of morehaut adventurers scarcely knew less of 
the land they were goittg to, Two hundred <md nfty yeofs ago, 
tlie British lieet left Torhuy fur the East Indies— then a vdgue 
term, inoluding the whole Eastern world, from the Cape of Good 
Hope to Japan. The enterprise was a product of the suoeass 
aeJuttved by tho great navigators of Eliaabeth'a time— notably 
by Bir Francis Uraka’a imam voyage. It wat ^ last wave of 
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«pt'’'^^''t*aftK'Hitid<ii^sni, but ,re|««jfi^vm'we^!^ipf. 
iit||p^''iaji;efr’''t0'acs!iit)||;. 'Rt Aohe^n in Sumkra^ 

; Bat tibp teporte brought back by the.)Qa'««a‘% Jp^ 
3i0^bal!, waiid ,hy Sir John Roe, of ](he,,tibhbf;4f!i^« 'iM^^ 
oba^ and tbo' Buocesses of the Dutch and Fottb^eie, jib 
do^n, infintined the minds of the English and siimaleiS^theilik. 
to.Ibf^er bnterprizes. The onrly travellers to ihb Itiftd of lad 
told of hn Eldorado surpessing Raleigh’o^f a land abOda<|4l^ 
in gold and precious' stone — of Delhi and its mairble palac!ea^•■^^Ff 
the peacock thrdhe and the Mountain of Light— of /idols yiS^ 
jew$d eyeSj each one a prince’s ransom — of pearls' and mtesfc oto^. 
of gold— of the exquisite fabrics of the Indian loom— of . ^ 
sbSwis of Cashmere — the silks of Bengal — the cottons of 9 wit 
and Dacca — until the sober calculations of the merchant' wOre 
heightened into faery dreams. Time and fortune were. fay ouraWo. 
to the new commerce. The empire of the Moguls, under Akberi, 
bad attaiaed ite zenith of prosperity. ’|'he fame of that illustrious 
prince had spread even to Europe, as ' of a great and heiieficent 
ruler— the best extant type, perhaps, of the Oriental bero-king. 
Throughout the East, he was acknowledged the rival of Haroun* 
in justice— of Nasliirwain, in splendour-r-and./^f Hakim, in 
tianimi|;y. The lustre of his glorious reign still shone- on Ms 
unworthy son, Jehanguire, the slave of the woman Nouijehan. 
Careless in his assured greatness, and little dreaming of' Whiit 
portent was the visit of ttve, Western sttangers, the Mpg^ 
Emperor made no difSoulty of allowing the English to estahnSb 
foeforibs at Surat, Ahmedab^, and Cambay. Thua w«®, sovfib’ 
the seed of our Indian empire. ' 

The East India Company, meanwhile, was doing little goo^ for 
itself at home, From its very cradle, it was airaailed by the 
ji?alpu8y of its rivals and the^neceBsities^of its so^rrigns. Fot 
s6foe years, it hardly survived: The , good j^ng', Charles 
in porttcidaf; 'took a most royal a^'rentage of the p^ 
Ooinpaiiy'.,' Ib; yiolattori of. his -word — he sjdd-li©e»i^ 
to''' imy'^wlfoy' Would ''buy 'thefo/' He' seized pe^r 
Corngi^y' 'bul;. ore^tj'/and 'sold . ‘it ’ for cash— 
for 'it' ^ 'To 'jthe' indeed, the Comp^y^.'y^^.tt^ 

■ll^e«iji(!iii’,|ih1bh^'»f';' foi''jieter''a p'riyilbgje ,did- 
■dot” bafii payment; “ ■Itt'the''paidsb;.qf'1pife^Jt^i(^ 

troubles,, bbwever,' the merchant adtenturisas.’ai^/pt'jhewl#^ 

EoglisH''as’;aE^ia|^,>,af,'^i^ht'p,l^Oi^J:l^ 
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SliftTolution, the Cotapaay Bufibied grievoudy ha itsmojMpolyj for 
CSroinwcll wes ineUued to throw open the (radei «®d dad<ieo for a 
yoarM> to the matiilhBt advantage of England, and to the dis- 
comfort of her liDatcb rivals. The restoraliow of the second 
Ohai’les saw the revival of Uic East India Company, and its oon- 
sohdatiou with some of its more powerful rivals, A new chuitur 
gave to the merchant adventurers, for the first time, tho soverei^ 
power of making war and peace, and of exercising civil jnris- 
diution. The toTitories of the ( 'ompany were further augmonted 
by favours from tho Great Mogul, and hy the cession of Itombay 
(a rorfuguese mairiage-portion), “in free and common ■soecage, 
ns of the manor of East Greenwich, at an animal rent of lOf.” 
In this reign, tho Fren<*h also made their Indian venture, and 
grew, nudisturhed for eighty yean, unto an equal height with tho 
English, William J II. was a sore trouble to the t’ompany ; for, 
os it would not lend him money on his own terms, he established 
a second company, which was more accommodating. At loiigtli, 
after much strife at home and contention in India, the union of 
the two Companies was finally effected in 1 702 ; and from this date 
the history of the present body in J jeadcnhall-sti’eet may truly ho 
said to begin. 

During, these hundred years tho Company was pui’oly and 
simply eompieroiol. The whole policy of the Directors had no 
other object but jyofiUble investments — the highest glory of its 
factors was to mpke good bargains. How it wrought in tliis 
work we have but scanty evidence, except in uceasiouai glimpses 
of exports and imports. If the Indian monopoly was, a.s wo 
have shown in a former article of this lU'iiew,* hut of infinite- 
simal advantage to the pecqile of England, it must ho rement' 
berod that the principles of trade were then scarcely understood, 
and that trade itself was in its infancy. England was a poor 
country in tlie days of the Stuarts, with few superfluities, and 
with little that she could ^vo in exchange for the productions of 
the East. Even so late as in 1708, the total exports to India and 
China amotinted in value only to &49,690l.-<-of which no less 
than were bullion. As to manufactures, we oonsnmod 

more iW we supplied in those days. Cotton goods, which are 
now the #Aiii staple of tho export trade to India, were then 
largely igiported from tlio Indiag manofactories, In tMs nu^ect, 
a tmomni^ and singular revolution has taken place in our coin>- 
merce w|th the East. <> And though it is a fallacy to assume fibat 
an armed monopoly was necessary £c>r the croatton of the 
Eastem teade, it may bo doubted whether, witboat su^ a mono- 
poly, the rssuU woidd have been very different. Cme eonso- 

— I 1, . . I 
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quenoOj loitat# of the Indian monopoly has been the Indian 
empire* and it is with that wo are now mainly concerned. 

In the proeesa by which factories gradually grew into fOrts, 
factors into governors, clerks into soldiers* and the xnorGihant 
adventurers into soveroigns, fhere was undoubtedly much rough 
and wild work, of a obaraetor which will not bear the close soru*’ 
tiny of this nineteenth century. Vet certain allowances must in 
fairupHs be made for a body of men circumstanced as was the 
East India Company. 

is fair state,” (says Sir John Malcolm^ an honest and intel- 
ligent witness,) “ that while yvi* find in tlu‘ first century of the history 
of the East India Company ahuudiint proofs of their misconduct, we 
also difit'ovor a spirit of bold enterprize and doterrainod pcrseveranco, 
whicli no losses could impede and no dangers subdue. To this spirit, 
which was created and nourished by their exclusive privileges, they 
owed their ultimate success. It caused them, under all reverses, to 
look forward with ardent hopes to future galas ; and if it occasionally 
led them to stain thoir fame by afets of violence and injustice towards 
the assailants of their monopoly, it stimulated them to efforts, both 
in eouimerce and in war, that were honourable to the oharaoter of the 
British nation.” 

Thm is a tribute not too jfiattering to the merchant adven- 
turers. Ill sooth, there is something heroic iq those early men 
and iheir first ventures. Something of a noljjier — at least of a 
manlier— feehng, lent a romance and a refine? lent to commerce 
in thoM'^days, whiclj are altogether strange to this generation. 
Not lovo of lucre alone could have been the incentive, at least not to 
all the daring spirits who sought the excitement of the Indian 
voyage The voyage itseU^a painful matter of twelve or fifteen 
months— was no small trial to manhood. Altogether, the trade 
was very different from what we have now m^e it, when the 
adventurer has sunk into the merchant, and there is scarcely 
more excitement in a voyage from London to Calcutta than from 
the Bank to Bayswater. ^ 

At the beginning of the eighteenth century, the East India 
Company had fairly taken root in its future empire. By slow and 
painful degrees it had oecome a prosperous concern, with factories 
at Madras, Bombay, and Calcutta. By arms or by diplomacy, 
it had supplanted all its earlier European rivals. The Fortuguew 
hod been driven from OrmuJz dnd the Persian Oulf-^the Dutch! 
diverted from the Indian Peninsula to thoEastem ArtiMpeiago, 
Xho French had, as yetj acquired no power or rapdiaticA. In 
17UH, tlie capital of tho Company had reached 8,200;000k ^ Its 
transactions were ihereosing in their scope and magnitude*; 
yet still, and foi^ some time longer, the English factors were 
conhiit to bo suppliants of tbO Great Mogul land of his officers. 
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The taraiudtion flrow; tte m^hant to the poUtioUia vrlltiediotts 
and almoflt ineeasibk $ aad it is certain that the ehaage, iirhBa it 
finally ^eiinred> vas not effected -without vehement protest and 
opposition fiopi the jDireotors. Those worthy gentlemen looked 
only for profitable cargoos, nnd were scared at the very name of 
"vnx or oOnqnest. They steadily rosiBled evcary ambitions propo* 
sition of their faotora ; and they severely oonsured one of their 
sapcrintendants, who had built a fort without orders, compelling 
him to dismantle it. Bnt destiny had ordained that tho East 
India Company should be a great political power, and tbe limes 
were ripe for that cuusummalion. Tho Mogul empire was rapidly 
breaking up into its original constituent parts. The sceptre of 
Akber had passed into tho hands of Aurungsebe^a prince of vast 
ostentation, but of genius unequal to his pretensions. Even 
before his death, in 1707, he was doomed to witness the rise of 
the most Ibrmidahle enemy of his house, in the Mahrstia Hivajoe. 
His own Boubahdars scarcely maintainod a show of allegiance. 
It was tin era of change, following the decay of theMahominedan 
dominion. The spirit which had carried the hardy children of 
the mountain and dosort into the plains of Hindostan, was by this 
time nearly spent in the enervating luxunos of the warmer south. 
The ascendancy of the Tartar blood was now hotly ooutebted by 
tbe fierce Mahratte and tho chivalrous Kajpoot : tbe wbirlwind- 
riish of Nadir Sliih, and tlie Affgban victory of Pauiput, -wore 
the last expiring ijjB’orts of the Miihoimnedan conqueror in India. 
The old order was giving place to tho new. Both Hitj^doo and 
Mabonamedau were making haste to rejeev allegiance to a court 
too weak to exact suhiuission. The sword and spear were held 
to be the only titles to command ; nnd every petty chief fought, 
like Harry Wynd, for his own hand. 

The merchant ndvonturefs of England wore at first not a little 
puzzled whero to do homage, or whom to bribe, amidst the con* 
fiision of powers and conflict of authorities. At Hehii itself, no 
fewer ttjan eleven njouuiohs had occupied tbemusnud in the space 
of nine years, following ouch in a bloody and fitful succes- 
sion. Tho lieutenants of the emperors were eaob setting iip hls 
own thjone on tlie wins of the falling fabric of tho house of 
Bab<*r. A great part of the Deccan and Central India hud 
lapsed into the hands of Mahrqtta ebiefe. It was now, by a 
natural and very excusable impulse, that the first ideas of territo- 
rial conquest posseBsed tbe souls of tbe English factors. Those 
ideas, in tho beginning, were not very ambitiotls— -they were 
limited to the securing of tho lordship of the lands inuaediaiely 
surrcundhig the factories, and were punely defensl've. The first 
warlike onteiprissos Of the Company were din^tsd, not against 
any native ruler, but e^nst the Who had now scoured a 
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firm foi^UMg on vartous pointe of tlie coast. Under the goidance 
of a suooeasion o£ aide and during loaders^ the adventurereof this 
nation had estahliabod a formidc&ie rivalry to the Engli$h. Thej ! 
mro less surupulpuB thuix we as to confiuing their trade to itelegi* 
timate ends, and mingled freely in the politics of the Peninsula. In . 
J 74fi WUH hegon that contest between French and English, tha : 
isi^ne of which was so long doubtful, and so hotly disputed. The 
old (juarrel between the two nations lost nothing of its inteusitjr 
being transferred Jrom the shores of the Oliaunel to the coasts 
or India. In the first eampaign, the French were everywhere vic- 
torious. The atta^^k on Pondicherry was a failure; Madras, our 
principal aettlonient, w'as captured ; and our aflairs wore altogether 
desperate. Put ki the hour of her ncetl,^tbere failed not a cham- 
piou to England. The fuctories of tlie Company oontoinod a 
young writer, who was bora to confound the genius of Pupleix. 
From the memorable dcleuoo of Arcot, to tho “ crowning mercy" 
of l^lassy, the liistory of Britieh India is an epic, wth CtiVE for 
its ftinglo hpi*o. The astute Do Bussy and tho furious Lolly, 
could prevail nothing against the all-conqueriug star Of the 
young English hero. For the first time, the native mind lias 
assurance that tho English — even the English — are good in war, 
and able to do else than chaffer for cah(‘o. From this taming 
point of our history, the solo work of that one naan, Bobert 
Clive, the ascendancy of the British is secure. ^The foundalionof 
our empire is laid, and the good gentlemen of ♦•Leadonhall -street 
have scarcely breath to protest against a curtier which destiny 
itself has so remarkably indicated. bVom the three centres of 
Calcutta, Madras, nud liombay, the British armies swept onward 
by ail intiuenco wliich they could as little resist as their adver- 
saries. 

Tlie typo of tliis oarly conquoxnng age, wliich ouds with tho 
appointment of the Marquis of Oornwiillis as Govemor-Cem^ral 
iu 1780, is best inihcated in the first and greatest conqueror, 
Clive. How much of our success in India is due to tho genius 
of this one man, has scarcely yet been suTiiciently ackaowIedgo4 
He was tho man above all others best fitted for tho work ; and if 
the work v^as not oj‘ the cloauest, shall we throw a stone at tho 
hero’s memory ? In war as in council, a man of God-likp daring 
— at the worst*— 

“ A gloniotto devil, l»rgo of heart aad hram.” ' 

*• I 

A aUitOt iron taoot whon^ neither' fortune nor odnseifnee could 
daaut-.i'ti true son uf tho Eurtli, who could iitke u V>^he oc 
oon(}uev » kinsdoiu with equal audoolty. Uitle h«n|ierod by 
Horujplo as by &a», be could forge a de^ «s as he could 

k battle, so long as the object of tho flgh^g ordh<t fcrgwj 
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'Wtm natko otiber ihaa tiie advajaceroent of ibe English caaas. As 
[ Carlyle has said of ai|i iofinHely lesser inan-^” Evaft in his 
hnheries, and sins aS to mone;i^ there is a fironknass, a kind of 
broad geetdness." Even in his briberies, was there nothing mean 
or common, The treasjires of the Nnwoub he accepted, without 
disguise Atiid in the sight of all the world, ns the rightful spoils of 
War— tbo just meed of the conqueror. And it roust bO I'croein- 
berOd that the ^iompany, by its scanty rerannoration of its 
servants, almost invited them to help themselves whenever they 
could. The pay, even of the highest officers, was most miserable, 
and utterly inadequate to their mtuuteuanco. A colonel had only 
fiftj* rupees a mouth; a writer, eight. Mr. Shore, aftcrwwds 
Eovd. Toignmonth, complains that in 176!) he often Wont to bed 
in the dark because he could not afford a candle. As for OKvo, 
he is to be tried, in these matters, not by tbo loi“ty standard of 
the nineteenth century, bqt by that of an age when eveiy lueinher 
of I’arliamont was bribed by the Minish'r as a matter of course, 
and when a Chancellor of the Exchequer was not above pecula- 
tion. And after all, vrithont justifying every one of his deeds, 
we may surely spare a little admiration for a character so firee 
from small meannesses — so ripe in all great thoughts and high 
impnlses. , We, at least, who have profited by his acls, and have 
no disposition tb give up his acquisitions, have no right to bo 
hypercritical as id the means of acipiircn cut. And as to our 
neigliboiirs acrossllhe water, it is with a very had grace that they 
aflsnmo the eenSiw on our Indian career ; for assuredly, as long 
as their opportunities lasted, they were no whit more scrupulous, 
hut only less successful. 

Tlie ihhrio, of which the foundation was laid bj Olivo, under 
Hastings ** rose like an exhalation.” Thu maxim of the ffiundor 
became the rule, and is the excuso of all his successors — " to 
stand still is danger, to recede is rain.” Thu actual increase 
of teatitory was not, however, so much aimed at by Warren 
Hastings as the advancement of prestige — of that prestige 
vrhteb, in the Oriental sense, implies snperior force, 
and has Httie to do with the moral sense. Yet fotr the 
policy of Hastings there is the same excuse, though in a less 
degree, as fbr the acts of Clive. Both were engaged m rough- 
hewing on ^pire, and employed' such means as wore fittest to 
iliat cud. And thbugh Miss Matiincan fegards some parts of 
the rough-hewing process as “ a national oslamity” 
it may he questioned Whether tbo trial pf Hastings has not been 
a greater eril, both Ibr England ahd fdt India, than the hemging 
of Nunlloomar or the brisrayot ot Dmichiidd- Of htbsr acts 
tlio natires entertain ho'surh jtrofrot as EngU(tit‘W*|tim8 give them 
eredit for, aifrply beeause they ptumy afthi^ the indigenous 
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nfutnndir nnd ihc^ Ipctiil stundurd* Bat the oxa^^gemted charges ot 
Burke against Hastings have lofl an indehble impression of 
hlood-gtiiliinoHS upon tho whole British Indian dominion— *an 
impressiou which ml Europe and a givat part of England, retain 
to this day — ot guiltiness fur groutor ihan is warranted by tiht® 
truth. Kvqr since thai famous prosecution, there has hnng a 
had odour about Britisb India, which many years of just and 
heoeiiceui government have not dissipated. The viudipation of 
the national conscience was, indeed, dearly ](arohased at the 
Baorihoe of tlie national good name ; and the eloquence of Burke 
is answerable for a great part of the odium which attaches to the 
British empire in Tuciia. With that talent fur self-aucusation, 
which is so pocuUar a trait of tho English character, we did our 
best to blacken our own reputation, and we need not be surprised 
that tho nations of the world should now take us at our own 
word. Yet let the dead bury I heir dead. Our sins are great, but 
they are past. Tho llohillas arc dust— Choyte Singh has long 
been a cinder — ’the Begums are .gone where jewels have no prioe. 

The trial of Hastings quieted tho moral sensibilities of the 
people of England, but it did in nowise affect tho progress of 
their Indian empire, llow wo advanced, stop by step, to uni- 
versal dominion, fulfilling what might reasonably be thought our 
'* maniteat de*’tiny,” it would bo tedious to relate In detail. 
Kitlier we wore wantouly attacked, as by Hydor ’Ali, or wo 
anticipated attack, a.s in the case of the Mahrattas, or we formed 
alliances which 3'oqntred offensive operations, i In any cose tim 
result was tho same— accession of lenitory. Usually we played 
off a coiitiugont onnmy agaiust an immediate one ; and wo either 
obtained lands as tho price of au alliauce, or we took them as the 
penalty of treachery. Hurrounded by a number of chiefs, who 
never know what it was to keep au obligation or redeem a pledge 
— to whom lying was no shaino, and deceit a daily habit of life— 
cordially haling each other, even more than they hated us— at is 
no mote wonder that wo found ourselves involved in their quarrelst 
than that, in the end, we overtopped them all. In oui’ triumph, 
we see only the natural ascendancy of the nobler over the baser 
race; and the tssult can no more bo deplored than it coiiM be 
averted. And ii is an apology for all our Governors, that none 
could resist tho conquering infiaence. Every successive Govemnrv 
from OomwalUs to Oanning, has gone out under strict injunotiona 
not to enlarge the Company's territory ; but they hayo, one and 
all, ended by adding sometljdng to our domimon. 

Up to the passing of Mr. Bitt’s India Bill, in JlT84i the East 
India Company was solely responsible for our Indian oonquests. 
But with Lord Qomwallis— a just and honoptable man, if no 
statenofm— a new order of things was estahlishsi,' Hithmto, tibe 
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ittrmoU and cdnAuioQ conseqnont upon tbo transition from tlie 
pursuits of trade to tliosp of not had left little Icaanre to our 
Indian Governors to attend to the internal administration of their 
newly>acquired posseSRions, They had been content to retain 
existing usc^es, and to administer each law an they found. Lord 
ComwalUs was the first who undertook to inquire into tho con* 
dition of out native subjects, and to regulate the adniinihlrotion 
of jnstiee. He yas the fiist to locognise the ohhgatiuns whiob 
our conquests baa entailed upon us ns n nation. He began by 
raibing the salaries of the Company's servants at least fifty-fold, 
thereby putting an ond for ever to tho scandalous abuses which 
had hitherto prevajlod, by depnving the officials of all excuse for 
oori’uption. lie estnhhshed a j'udicial sysfern, dividing tho country 
into eilhihs or districts, of 4000 square miles a-picco, with central 
courts of appeal at Calcutta and Mon&hcdabad. But liis most 
famous work was the “Porpotiial Setllment,” which, by a stroke 
of the )>cn, revolutionized tlie cntiri' land system of Eastern 
India, and effected changes the most important in the social 
economy of our emjnre. I’revions to the British dominion, and 
since the first foundation of the Mahommedan dymisty, the lands 
of India were held ns the piopertv of the sovereign. The wbolo 
country was divided into siniill holdings, cultivated each by a 
village fOiiimiimty under apoUiU, or head man, wbo was hound 
to pay, as rent, oi^-tliird of the estimated produce of his holding. 
Eor convenience rf (olloction, zemiiidarit were appointi'd, who 
were m bom« euse|t merely agents, an<l in others farnierb of (he 
rovemie; having no other connexion with the land, and liable to 
ho removed at pleasure. In somecases the office ol mnindar had 
hecouH* hereditarj'j hut at no time was tho zemindar consideiod 
tm the owner of the soil. Lord Cornwallis, however, traimsi in 
all the English ideas of landlord and tenant, thought to improro 
upon such a system by converting the revenue agents into land- 
owners. The 01 cultivators, were declared to bo tenants of 
tlie zewiindarz. Tho proportion o( rent to be paid by the ryoi to 
the zzmMod' was fixed *ny the current rate of the district (called 
the “ jpergonnah rate") ; and tho rent to be paid by the zemindar 
to theOovernment was subject to a periodical assessment Thus, 
a new class of society was creatipd in India— -a class hitherto quite 
unknown,. Tfie zemindarB became the middle-men between the 
Oovemmmii and the cultiyators oi the soil ; and the arrange- 
meat, at first sight, |^ad much to rocmmhehd it. There would 
be greater oonvimhmoe in the collection the revenue, end there 
would be a olUka of landed aristoomoy, interested in the preser- 
vation of order anjjl in, the stability of the Odhremmhnt. On 
the other hand, it is hot to be doubted that the working of the 
Z0inindttft« system has been Attended wHh the meat disastrons 
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effsots Tll)on the WftBS of the native population. While there is 
no proof of its greater economy or convenience over either the 
ryot/wmce or the putteedaree systems of Madras and the North* 
Western IVovinoes, its immediate result is to stereotype the eon- 
ditiou of the cultivatoiv-to place an jpsurmountahle impediment 
in tho way of indnstry and euterprizc, and to facilitate the pme> 
tice of tyranny and extortion by tho native landowners. The 
rput, it ih true, is not hound to pay luoro than a certain fixed 
rent, but ho has no protectiou against the numi^rous petty oxao* 
fious of his zemindar, in the shape of bribes and presents, and 
that infinity of forced benevolences, which in Inma arc cum- 
prohendod in tho term duatooree. The zemindar, again, is 
little satisfied wit^j a state of things winch renders him liable to 
be sold up at any moment for any fraction of arrears due to the 
Govttraiiiont. 

While thus settling, with the host intentions, tho land system 
of India, Lord Oornwallis did not neglect the primary duty wliiuh 
full uponevery Indian (»ovcnior-r-tlmt of annexation. The deadly 
grapple with Tiiipoo brought out in fiirthcv prominence tlio power 
mid resources of the finglish, and gave ns anotiier slc]) fot" 
ward towards universal doiniuiou. Henceforth, the progress of 
our arms becomes monotonously n'gular, and we nood not follow 
it in 'detail. To Lord Coniwallis succeeded Sir John Hhoro-<-an 
amiable man, the first who introduced piety into, the Govcrnnieut- 
houso. Tlieu came Marquis Wellesley — a petit-niaitrc en grand-— 
who, with his brother, uxtiogiuslied Tippoo and dissolved tho 
Muhruttas ; then liord Miutu, the head and sonreo of all tlic Indian 
Klhotts, who hnngs ns to 1 W 1 8 — ilie opoi h of unother great traiis- 
foinialion undergouo by tlic East India Company, henceforth no 
longer sole traders with India. Thu Act of 1818 introduces us to 
a change not loss great in the moral and social oopditioii of the 
Anglo-Indian. I'he eluinge was u decided improvement. Euro- 
pean ideas and prineiiiles began to suporsedo those laxer rules of 
living indulged in by tlio early settlers. Tho interooiirse with 
England had become easier and more frequent. India itself was 
beginning to bo better understood, and the Indian service was no 
lunger held to be a banishment, with a death by pestilence in re- 
version. The presence of English women in the maninge marts of 
the three presidencies led to a marked reform in the smeuu relations. 
The seruma^ was no longer held to he a necessary appendage to a 
weU-regulated Indian household.^ The tone of pub^o morah 
Improvml perceptibly, and a sense of duty towards tAd natives 
for the tot time impressed itself upon the Oovemmeot From 
IHlfi is dated the first grant of public money for the 

purposes of education, And the inttux; of Earopean settlers, 
though regarded with great jeAionay by the etitheg^r Nsen to 
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niake itself felt upo^ t^e trade and indu^tiy nf tJui t^QuUixy. 
litdia was now, fo^ tibe fitbt Ume, boconting of valao io tbo 
people of England. 

IH3D saw another step forward, in the Unal abolition of the 
OompfoVs larade, and the conversion of its eapital into a public 
debt, witli l^ord William Bentincli. camo in that portentous 
poUo^ of oonciliation which so thoroughly altered. the character 
of OUT rule — whether for bettor or for worse shall by-and-by 
show. Eord AtJh^land, the weahesl of men, initiated a policy of 
another kind— that of foreign aggression for home df'fonce— 
liord Ellonborongh, a man of a totally opposite n«iture, and with 
something of the temper of the early oononerorb— I.ord Har- 
dinge, a military pedant, of small intollc(jl[» but cool and 
hard-headed— Lord Balhousie, intensely earnest in the dis- 
charge of his dntics and appalled by no omonnt of work, but 
the very genius of red-tape and officialism — ^bring us down to 
Lord Canning, the Sepoy mutiny, and the present days. 

In balancing the good and e\i] of the British conquest uf 
India, it would not be fair to omit certain items from tlio emht 
side of the acconnt, which are most honourable to us a$ a 
nation. However equivocal have been some of the meaua by 
which we rose to power, tiien* never was a conquest attended 
with so htlle violence to individual rights or popular feelings. 
In this TC8|>cct, our conquest of India is like no other conquest. 
Except in tliis instance, whenever race overcame race, the phrase 
uictw, has hem the expression of all the conqueror's duty nud 
all the subject’s mte. The JBntish alone have conquered without 
despoiling — have ruled without desolating. We, in fact., have 
never conquered India in the sense in which tlie Homans con- 
quered ^Gaul, Alexander conquered Persia, Cortex conquered 
Mexico, or the Normans conquered Britain. We have smijily 
BSRUtned the sovereign autbonty— taking it, not from the people, 
but from a race of upstart tyrants, who were mostly as foreign to 
the apil a$ ourselves, We have taken no man's estate — ^filched no 
man's pi[|»purty— invaded wo mau's couscieucc. Not an acre of 
land has passed from Hindoo to European wilhont frill oompou- 
sation and a legal conveyance. The property of the soil re- 
mains, as before, in tlie hands of the natives-^with this difl'er- 
cnoe, that it is infitiltuly more secure than ever it was. We have 
done little else tlian to supersede the native rulers, substi- 
tuting whet must be^ allowed he a mild, equabloi and bene- 
ficent rule for the bruel yoke of the Mogul and the Keheutfo. 
And ,even for our impeiaal assumptihua there is this frutber 
apolo^/ that the rulers we sQpphmtM of no ancient native 
dynasty, eonSeoiated.by ^tne or founded on thh popular will, but 
nushrootip USprpsrs, none of whom had a batter elaim than 
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oursely(3s to the sovereignty. The East India Company, indeed, 
is actually an older Power in the country than any of ite rivals. 
We were all interlopers together. The Mahomxhedan Ein;^ror 
liimself represented an AflFghan freebooter. The Nawaub of 
Bengal was but his servant, before we made him an independent 
prince. The Vizier of Oude and the Nizam of the Deccan were 
precisely in the same condition ; and owed each his sovereignty 
to the English. The Mahrattas — ^the only nativ^ dynasty — were 
altogether of modem creation, and merely a trih<r ?f robbers, who 
held their possessions by no other warrant than tliat of sword 
and spear. The Peishwah, before he rose to be robber, had been 
a petty village trader — the original Guicowar was a cowherd — 
the original Scindia, a slave. Hydor Ali was an adventurer, 
equally with Olivo or Hastings. The truth was, the throne of 
Hindustan was vacant when we went to occupy it; and 
although the bad title of others is no title for us, yet the circum- 
stance of the general anarchy and confusion is a considerable 
deduction from the violence or injustice of our own occupation. 

Nor must it be forgotten that the main instrument of our rise 
to power has been an army composed of natives of the soil. Of 
all the wonders we have achieved in India, this surely is the 
greatest. Of all the productions, natural or artificial,, of the 
(jonntry, the Sepoy, as M. de Valbezen remarks, is JLho most 
curious. Looking to the original rude material as it existed in 
the mud villages of Oude, and seeing, as we now do for the first 
time, how much of the tiger there lay concealed under that 
smooth husk of docile simplicity, we cannot but be struck with 
admiration at the manner in which, for a hundred years, the 
animal has been made to do our work. Nor does it detract from 
the credit due to the founders of the native army, that it has at 
last given way under its own weight. The leopard whom wo 
liad trained to kill, has turned our teaching against ourselves ; 
and, for want of his accustomed exercise, has fallen upon his 
master. To trust our empire to such keeping was the boldest ex- 
periment ever made in the art of ruling — ^the first, if not the only, 
attemjjt to uphold a foreign dominion by the means of its armed 
subjects. 

The experiment is at an end, and can never more he repeated. 
Tlie Sepoy mutiny of 1857, with all its bloody circumstances, 
lifts solved an important problem for the rulers of India. Yet 
the solution neilrly lost us an empire. ^ How^in one hour, 
llie loyal and trusty Sepoy b^oame a bloody and ohsoeiie beast of 
prey — how, from station to station, the revolt flew like the. Eiery 
— ^how an army of a hundred thousand men dissolved, in 
a few weeks, into afcorde of barbarous robbers and aSSassins-r- 
1k>w officers who, the day before, had sworn to the staunchness of 
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their mm, and bed received tbcir oaths of fidelity in return, were 
murdered with horrible tortures — how English wives were vio- 
lated before their husbands* eyes, and English mothers fed with 
the fiesl‘1 of their own infants — appears like the most hideous of 
nightmares, rather than a series of ‘real events in which we have 
been aetors* 

Yet up to May, 1857, there was much to justify the high 
opinion in whiclit the Bengal Sepoy was hold. In many respects 
he was, as Sir Clih;:^es Napier termed him, a glorious soldier.*’ 
Created first by our French rivals, ho was improved up to his 
highest type under Clive, Meadows, Cooie, and Lake. The early 
history of India is full of the records of his fidelity and prowess. 
Morjilly and physically, there was much to justify the predilec- 
tions entertained for him by his European oflScers. Brave, sober, 
hardy, docile, and patient — of lithe, athletic form, and ]U’oud and 
graceful bearing'^ — he was the model of all the military virtues — 
the heau-ideal of the man-at-arms. Nature liad made him half 
a soldier ; in six months the drill-haviklar did the rest. -Attired 
in the Company’s regulation jacket, his reluctant legs encased in 
regulation trousers, the cap of Kilmarnock on Ins head, and the 
musket of Binmingham in his hand, ho represented the greafost 
triumph lOf British industry (uid genius. And few conditions of 
life were happier and more enviable. With a profession the most 
honourable to him that the world could afford — with a j)riiictfly 
income of fourteen shillings, of which only six were neocssiu y to 
his personal maintenance — with the prospect of a provision when 
oM' or crippled, or of a subadar-raajorbhip in the far distance — 
with that last Olid purest element of bliss to a ntitive of India, 
the having little or nothing to do — the Sepoy had the least pos- 
sible reason for discontent or disaflection. 

But at the very moment when wc were congratulating ourselves, 
on the assurance of Lord Dalbousie, tlmt nothing more could be 
done to improve the condition of the Sepoy, the evil hour, so 
long looked /or, had ^come. There is no pretext whatever for 
saying that this mutiny was sudden and unforeseen. It was a 
surprise only to the Calcutta Coveniment — to poor Brigadier 
Hewitt, and the rest, whom either imbecility or tljo insolence 
of office bad made obstinate. The greatest men of India had, 
for years, been predicting a Sepoy revolt. Sir Thomas Munro, 
so far back ‘as 182"^, bad said, ‘‘the spirit of independence 
would spring up in^<b6e native army long before it is thought of 
among the people.^' Sir John Malcolm said the same thing in 
other words. Sir Charles Metcalfe always looked for the morning 
whf3ri he should get up to hear India was lost. Colonel Jacob, 
of the famous. Scinde Horse, wrote a pamphlet several years ago 
to prove that the Bengal army was crumbling to pieces and 
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General Tucker, late Adjutant-General in Bengal, warned the 
East India Direotora of the danger of trusting too much to tlieir 
native soldiers. But, greater than all. Sir Charles Napier — the 
hero wlio, by the lustre of his deeds, has lent a new brilliancy 
even to the brilliant history of India — spoke out clearly and 
loudly, as was his wont, of the impending peril. Nor was. he 
cont( 3 Dt to play Cassandra only. He was the first who proposed 
a practical remedy for the coming evil, by introducing the gallant 
little Goorkhas into *0111* service — and thus ^ the example of 
forming a mixed native army, which, had he Ireen allowed to carry 
out, it is certruin there would have been no Indian mutiny. And 
for this it was that he — the greatest soldier of the age — was 
bullied out of India by a bureaucratic clique, with Lord I)al- 
houBio at its head. But time lias wrought his revenge. The 
peril which Napier predicted having arrived, it is now decided 
that nothing was more probable. We have been sitting/' says 
good (jcneral Hearsoy, “upon a mine ready for explosion.” 
Mutiny is now declared to haver been “the normal condition” of 
the IJeiigal army. For the first symptoms of corruption we are 
referred back even to the siege of JBhurtpore. Since then, the 
taint lias never left the Bengal Sepoy. Betted and pampered, and 
humoured in all his freaks and fancies, he had for a Ipng time 
past assumed the right of declaring how and where he^ should he 
employed. He would not go beyond the Indus — he would not 
enter Scincle. Although a “ volunteox*,”^ he would not cross the 
black water ” under any circumstances ; he, who at the siege of 
Arcot was content to drink the water in which the rice had been 
boiled for the Europeans, would now haggle about the price of 
flour ; and lie who once was wont to carry his dead officer to 
the grave, thereby incurring hopeless pollution in this world 
and (Eternal damnation in the next, would now not wear a leather 
peak to his oap^ nor (which brings us to a climax) bite a greased 
caiiiridge. 

“The rise and fall of empires,” * said Mr. Disraeli, in his 
epigrammatic way, “are not affairs of grWed cartridges.” Yet 
tlie event very nearly confounded the orator. Whatever ulterior 
and deeper causes there might have been, it is certain that the 
issue of the greased cartridges was the immediate occasion of the 
Indian mutiny. It was the sarcasm of the artillery coofie, at 


* Certain regiments of the line used to be termed ** volunteers/* the men 
iuvving enlisted with the express understandi^ that they would serve any- 
wlicve at ike pleasure of the Goveniment. There is a pleasant story of a 

Sepoy, bclongiiig to a volunteer regiment ordered on foreign service, who was 
found hj his ameer m tears and deep distress. Being asked what was the 
matter with him, Panay blubbered out, ** Hum lullumte^r Ay, Ukin. hum jam 
nu /” (“ I am a volunteer, but I douT wish to go !”) 
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Dum-Dum, ia Jaauary, 1857, which fired the loaded train. The 
cartridges alone would never have done the mischief, had not the 
minds of the men been prepared for revolt by a combination of 
causes. Yet there is no cause, alone and singulai'. The whole 
system of the native anny was rotten at the core. Instead of 
being kept subsidiary to tlie European force, it was entrusted 
vrith the whole burden and dignity of our imperial defence. Ori- 
^nally raised for military service against the native Powers, the 
time had come wnbo there were no native Povfers to serve against. 
Hence it became iole, and gave itself airs. It believed it had 
won the empire for the English, and could win it again for itself. 
In numbers, the native army of Bengal stood to the Europeans 
as seven to one. While Oude, Pegu, Nagporoj and Berar were 
successively annexed to the empire, not a single English soldier 
was added, to the army. The ricious system by which the regi- 
mental service was made a sort of penal servitude for the officers — 
the withdrawal of all the best officers to the civil staff — the aboli- 
tion of flogging by Lord William Bentinck in 1833, by which a 
distinction was made in favour of the native over the European 
soldier — the centralizing policy of Lord Ilalhousie, which de- 
prived the commandants of regiments of all power, and comsequently 
of all influence— -the promotion of native officers by seniority, rather 
than by merit — and, it must be added, the general indiff'eronce f)f 
the luxurious, self-seeking European subaltern to the welfare 
and comfort of his men — were causes all working together 
to destroy the discipline and morale of the Bengal Seiioys. The 
unanimity with which the mutinous regiments acted does not 
prove that there was a preconcerted design, but only that there 
w'os a common feeling, engendered by common motives. And 
when one regiment had fairly committed itself to the murder of its 
officers, the rest could not but follow. TLe irresistible influence 
of the tie of hhaiee-bund, or brotherhood, among men mostly 
recruited from the same districts, is a better oxjdanation for the 
simultaneousness of the outbreak, than the theory of a general 
conspin^. Yet a conspiracy of some sort there undoubtedly was, 
though it is not so certain that all the Sepoys were cognizant of it. 
Old prophecies had declared that the Feringhee Baj would endure 
for a hundred years, and no more ; and there were many who 
would he eager to help the fulfilment of such a prediction. There 
is evidence to prove that aplot for the simultaneous massacre of the 
Europeans existed iuyJanutfry, 1857 ; and we believe that it will 
hereafter be proved that the ministers of the ex-King of Oude, in 
concert with the sons of .the King of Dehli, were the chief con- 
spirators. With this plot, it is probable that the mysterious 
chupattieg and lotus flpv^crs, wliich were, sent citculatiug tlirough 
the country, hod some Connexion. Ilie Hindoo Sepoys were made 
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tile (lupen and instruments of their more crafty Mussulman com- 
rades. The story of a Government project for their forcible 
conversion to Christianity, was confirmed in the minds of these 
credulous savages by the sight of missionaries in the Govemment 
uniform — by the preaching of colonels in the market-place — and 
by the impertinent zeal of some officers' wives, who, upon the 
evidence of Mrs. Colin Mackenzie, were going about peipe- 
tually labouring” for the salvation of souls. # Yet religion was 
rather an excuse than a cause. The unhallnjf^ed cartridges, even 
supposing that they were greased with tlie fat of the cow, were 
not so great an oftouce to caste as many other innovations which 
the Sepoys had borne, without a murmur, in times past. But 
when the cause •of deen (faith) was combined with that not less 
sacred one of loot (plunder), the temptation to revolt became irre- 
sistiljlc, 'riio truth is, this feeling of caste is by no means so 
strong as is genorally represented. Among the natives of India, 
caste is less a matter of conscience than a convenient harrier 
against innovations which give trouble or impose labour. Innova- 
tion of any kind, is the special horror of the Hindostanee. There 
is nothing he hates so much as a novelty. As his father did before 
him, so does he, and so shall his son do.* The cartridges were 
an innovation, o.nd they were issued just when the Sepoy wanted 
an innovation on which to establish a grievance. ^le had con- 
sented to adopt a great many of our fashions offensive to caste,—- 
he had submitted to the ignominy of pantaloons — ^lie had endured 
in patience the cli])ping of his locks and the shaving of his chin-— 
but he had listened to those English officers who told him of his 
magnanimity in bearing these degradations, and he was resolved 
to bear no more. So. because we offered him a greased cartridge, 
he fell to murdering, raping, and torturing. 

Whatever Mr. Disraeli may say, this has been in no sense a 
national insurrection, but a military mutiny~a mutiny more after 
the fashion of the I'ruceless War of Carthage, than the revolt of 
Mithridates against Home. Our territorial annexations have had 
notliing to do with it, for the simple reason that the Sepoy is no 
politician. Ho has not the slightest sympathy with any of the 
deposed princes, and he has always cheerfully consented to assist 
us in deposing them. As for the people of India at large, it is 
most striking to observe how they have remained unmoved 
through all the scenes of tumult. W^e could not expect from 
them any. active interference in our behalf* hut neither could wo 
have anticipated that, they would have been neutral. Y^t, 

* T)ie two phrases most commou in the mouth of a Hindostanee are 
** ^uitoor (“it is the custom”), and ^bhoie roue ha^* ^‘^it }m been so 
many days”). Erma these stand-points nothing^wiU move him. They are the 
basis of all his philosophy. : 
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during the height of our troubles— ^when it yrm still doubtful 
^hich way the tecale would turn — when whole provinces had 
lapsed from our rule, and erveryignominy had been heaped upon the 
British name^the great mass of the population remained tran- 
quil, and showed no sympathy with the mutineers. Nay, the 
hearts of all who bad anything to lose were undeniably witli us. 
In all the large cities, the mosques and pagodas resounded with 
prayers for the success of the British arms. Towns, where not a 
single European Official survived, were illuminated in honour of 
the fall, of Dehli. Sepoy atrocities were shared only by the 
scum of the urban populations — ^tlio convicts let loose from gaol 
“the hereditary robbers— the murderers by profession — and all 
the general floating ruflianry of the empire. .In Oude alone, 
where the mutiny is now concentred, has there been anything of 
a national character in this conflict ; hut the exception is all in 
favour of ' the English character. Oude, annexed but a year 
ago, was scarcely yet a British province. Its gieat landholders, 
who, under their native sovereigns, never paid tax without a siege 
or a pitched battle, have gone over to the Sepoys, only because 
they dreaded the too-rigorous justice of the British collectors. 
Had we consented to sacrifice the interests of the small holders 
and the qjiltivators to those of their rapacious oppressors— the 
raiooMars— not a man would have stirred finger in the rebel 
cause. Our crime, in the eyes of Mann Singh and his brethren, 
is, not that we have annexed Oude, hut that wo have too right- 
^usly administered it — that we hai,ye refused to acknowledge their 
usurped titles to the land, and to confirm them in their ill-gotten 
possessions. The Oude rebellion has no other significance. It 
is a pure absurdity to speak of the mutiny as occasioned by the 
- annexation. The mutineers, at least, who should know the truth, 
have never said so. In all their recorded sayings and published 
proclamations, there is not a word of accusation against the 
Government on the score of rapacity and oppression — ^those sins 
, being purely and entirely the invention of Fast-day preachers, 
platform-humanitarians, 'and all that large class of the ignorant 
^^unco' guid/ who practise that easiest of all virtues — the con- 
fession of other men's sins. 

The preservation of India out of her late fearful peril, is due to 
the heroic valour of our troops — ^the admirable fortitude of a few 
brave men — and, mainly, to the wisdom and energy of Sir John 
Lawrence, the Chief pommissiorier of the Punjaub. Almost all 
that has been done, has been done by^ Individual nntramtnelM 
genius— rnot by official persons, working in the grooves of system 
hnd routine. Lord Caniiing, at Calcutta, bad eveJy advantage over 
:^ir John liawtejace at Lahore ; yet, while the latter kept bis own 
province profoundly quiet, effected tho capture of Dehli, and contri- 
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buted 4o the relief of Luokuow, the Oovemor-Gfeneifiai has contrived, 
with incredible fatuousness, to help the mutiny and add to ibis perils ; 
nay, very nearly to get up a mutiny of the Europeans ! He d^ians 
the intfjnded victim equally with the intending assassin — he sees 
^'no solid ground of difference'* between the Ejaglish press, which 
must be of one heart and^ mind with the English Govermneiit, 
and the native journals, which openly preach sedition and def^d 
murder— --and he ** can find no law to prevent^ such bargains” as 
the sale of gunpow’der to the natives, in tte midst of a native 
revolt. It is perhaps not Lord Cannmg*Srfault that he is not a 
Clive ; hut it is monstrous tliat should be reduced to seek our 
Indian pro* consuls among that class of men most easily spared 
from the Homo Administration. This mutiny has proved that 
there is no lack of men in India equal to every duty, whether in 
war or in counsel — nnm of the strong head, the ready hand, and 
the large heart. It has shown us Havelock, the faithful soldier 
'—Neill, the avenger of blood — Wilson, the captor of Dehli— 
Nicholson, the ‘' Hon of tlie Bunjauh” — Salkeld, who opened the 
Cashmere gate — gallant soldiers and true gentlemen, who fought 
for simple duty, and wliose deeds aro an eternal .assurance of our 
British manhood— a certain evidence that, as we have conquered 
India, so wc (mxii conquer it again, and hold it. 

Now that the work of our soldiers is nearly over, anU tlie revolt 
is being trampled out in its last home, the future (?f the Indian 
empire becomes a matter of interest to the British people. What 
have wo profited by our late bitter lesson — ^whot faults have we 
to correct, what reforms to pursue ? But it seems there is a 
previous question, to which the popular mind of England de- 
mands an answer. It is asked, what is the value of India to 
us ? Do the advantages of its possession repay us for th^ cost 
of conquest ? Is the worth of India such as to justify us, on 
moral, political, and economical , grounds, in the retention of so 
vast n dominion ? To one acquainted witli the nature and cha- 
racter of our Indian empire, and wiiothas studied tlae history of 
its foundation and development, it seeaiB strange that any quns- 
tion of the sort could bo entertained as a serious difBoulty. At 
least, after the recent glinxpse we have had of native indej^endenee 
■and its results, it is wonderful that any doubt should exist m io 
the benefit of the British rule to the people of India. W.e 
iodmit, lifter OUT late experiences, that the question of jpetaiuiug 
India or not is at least of as much interest to the pf that 

^country as to ourselves. -As to Indian ^Independ^aae, it is .^e 
veriest chimera evet tegotteu by prejudice out of igtoiwee. 
The idea of independence implies the idea nf I^t 

when was Indin a nation, or other than a centod, d^ointed 
caUection of struggling races ? *!The ,penpj6 of India" has no 
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existence tut in the bmn of Mr. Bright. Since Kin^ Bikram 
reigned in Ottgem> there has been no people" in India — if, by 
people, we mean a distinot, cohesive, syngeneous polity. We 
shall never understand India rightly, unless we accept the full 
significance of its no people/* The fact reduces considerably 
any abstract injustice there may be in our retention of India. We 
are asked, by certain enthusiastic philanthropists, to ‘^restore 
India to its princes;" but these gentlemen have overlooked a 
little difficulty in^he execution of their magnanimous project. 
To which princes ^11 we surrender our sovereignty? To the 
Moguls, who plundered by rule and method — or the Mahrattas, 
who ravaged irregularly, and went and came like the locust ? Is 
it the foreign freebooter or the native robber that we should 
recognise ? Perhaps the ^^people of India" would not thank us 
for restoring them to either. The truth is, the natives of India 
have no sentiment in the matter. In their practical philosophy, . 
that Government is best which ensures to them the bene moratue 
venter — ^the sum and substance of all good government, according 
to Seneca. Por the first time, the Hindoo finds himself under 
rulers who protect his life and respect his property — who give 
him, if bad laws, at least a just administration — ^who leave him 
at liberty to profess his creed, and do not require that he should 
live in the jungle for safety or in the swamp for protection. The 
humanity wnich denies that these are benefits, is nothing else 
than a distempered craze — an uneasy, contentious, pragmatical 
brain-exaltation, which looks rather to certain em])ty sequences 
of a soulless philosophy than to the practical good of the crea- 
ture man. 

To England the value of India is easily demonstrable. Com- 
mercially, it is surely to our interest tp retain a hundred and 
twenty milhons of our customers in our own hands — to have the 
power of regulating our intercourse by the true principles of 
trade, and of multiplying their wants by improving their con- 
dition find expanding their industry. The direct interest which 
our manufadturers have In the well-being of the people of India, 
makes it a matter of no small importance to retain the care of 
that people, free the barbarous oppressions of native princes 
or the jeajlous interference of European rivals. Hitherto, 
it must be confessed that we have not made so good an use of 
our Indian markets as we should have done. The effect of the 
long-continued 'monopoly^ of the East India Company has been 
to keep things stationary, and to ohegk individual enterprise. 
Out trade with India has not increased in a degree poxTefimonding 
with our Opportunities. At present, the population of India does 
not consume more per he^, of British manufactures than one-/ 
eighth of that consumed the, people of the foreign States of 
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Soutli Atnerioa. The causes of ilus deficienby W. need.not go 
far to seek. They are to be found in the fixity of the native 
manners and customs — in the comparative newness of our 
government-— in the wars in which we have been constantly 
occupied — buti most especially, in the vicious systems of land- 
tenure which we have maintained in the provinces under our 
rule. Of these systems, there are three — ^the Zemindaree, which 
was established by Lord Cornwallis in Bengal and Bahar — ^the 
Byotwaree, which prevails in the Madra^-^nd Bombay Presi- 
dencies — and the Pntteedaree, which we^found almost in its 
present state in the North-Western Provinces. Under the first 
system the lands were allotted, by the Perpetual Settlement of 
1793, to large holders or zemindars, who pay a fixed rent to the 
Government (assessed decennially), which they draw from the 
ryots or cultivators; under the second, or By otwaree system, 
there is no middle-man between the Government and the culti- 
vator, the rent being collected from each individual ryot ; and 
under the third, or Putteeddltee system, which is, in some sort, 
a mean between the two first, the rent is paid by the village 
community jointly, through its potail or head man, who is respon- 
sible for its amount. The objections to the first system are, 
that it leaves the ryot exposed to the exactions of his 'Zemindar, 
and takes away ail motive or room for improvement ; ihe second is 
liable to great abuses from the necessity of employing a vast num- 
ber of inferior native agents, who cannot be supervised by Euro- 
peans ; it is further defective inasmuch as it tends to perpetuate 
an uniform fiamencss of condition, and to induce a general hand- 
to-mouth existence. Under the Byotwofree, it is an universal dead 
level; under the Zemindaree, an oppressive inequality. The 
third, or Puttcedarae system, seems to offer many advantages over 
the other two. It is of native growth and old-established usage ; 
it is self-acting; and it requires the minimum of Government 
interference. In the Punjaub it has answered admirably, and 
has been one of the main causes of (he {ran(|uillity under which 
that once turbulent kingdom has been retained. In Oude, we 
have been endeavouring to introduce it, to the great and natural 
dissatisfaction of the large talookdars, or zemiilaars. 

The question of the Indian land systems has at least ^n 
equal interest for the British manufacturer as for the Indian 
ryot. Whatever improves the condition of the latter, makes him ’ 
a better customer of ours. As a producer, he can, be equafly 
useful to our manufacturers. Of cotton alone, the chief mateiiax 
of our industrial greatness, the production is susceptibly of almost 
indeMte increase in India. She alone could oJl out 

British looms, ftetbut the Indian ryot have fair and he 
will drive the American slave-producer altogether out of the 
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With ^itce, order, inigatioa, and an .improved land- 
tenure, India naigiit become the ootton-field of 'the world. The 
cultivation of «ugar, coffee, indigo, and all other tropical pro- 
ducts, might be eixtended in an eq^ual degree ; while the upland 
valleys of tlie Himalaya want only European capital ai^ enter- 
prise to rival China in the produce of tea. We have it in our 
power, in' fact, to create both supply and demand in India, and 
that is the most valuable juivilege which can be held by any 
commercial peoplSv 

The financial valuFof India is not less real than its commercial 
worth. In dispensing its revenue of twenty-seven millions, we 
provide employment to a large number of our countrymen, and 
thus add to the general wealth of tho nation.* No fewer than 
10,000 British officers, of the higher grade, are to be numbered 
in til© civil and military service of the Government, whose incomes 
range from S^OOZ. to 25,000//. a year. All these are well-bom and 
educated 'men, of the middle classes, who find an honourable 

S revision out of the resources oi India. The total sum they 
raw yearly cannot be less than six or seven millions sterling. 
We have not included the European common soldiers, of whom 
there were 80,000 before the mutiny, and there will be, in future, 
at least ?'0,000 or 80,000, All these are maintained out of the 
Indian Treasury, at a cost which must hereafter exceed 3,000,000/. 
Again, there are the pensions granted to retired officers, officers* 
widows and children, in the two services, wrhich are contributed 
by India and expended in England. In round mimbers, wo 
shall not be far wrong if wa estimate the direct woHli of India 
to Englishmen of fill classes at not less than 10,000,000/, This 
is a magnificent subsidy for one country to pay another ; and 
though we cannot agree with M. de Valbezen, that but for this 
resource England would not have survived the trials of 1793 and 
1848, we must allow that it is an important item of the account 
between India and England. 

To prove the political worth of India is like proving greatness 
to be great, or power, powerful. An empire larger and more 
populous than France, Austria, Spain, and Prussia put togethej’ — 
with a revenue of twenty-seven millions — ^with full means within 
itself of defence, and offence— -situated so as to command all Asia 
and the whole ocean from the African continent to the Malayan ^ 
peninsula, and guarded by an impassable mountain rampart on 
all the sides of contact with the rest of ihe world, is already a 
great political power. Under British jrule and influence, it is an 
extension, ^so to speak, of Great Britain. That it is an important 
element of our imperial presUge, is proved by the envy and 
oupidity which it inspires mnong our eontineaaftal rivals. STliey at 
least know the value of IniSa^ if w© 40 «)t. They have. 
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indeed, so high «. notion of its worth as to bolieva that it is in- 
dispensable to onr greatness*— which is yet not true ; for England 
is not groat beoause she has India, but she has India because she 
is great. Our Eastern empire is not the cause, but the coase- 
quenoe Of our power ; yet being ours, we are the gainers by all its 
intrinsic worth. 

On m<*ral grounds, the retention of India is to be justified by 
every consideration of duty towards its subject ^nces. We have 
conquered them, and the only reparation we call make is to rule 
them. To^givo them back to their prinedfi^, even were it prac- 
ticable, would be neither right in morals nor in policy. It would 
be to give them back to anarchy and misrule. Mr. Richard 
Congreve, indeed; in the name of the Positive Philosophy, de- 
mands of us, with a great deal of solemnity, to “ withdraw from 
our occupation of India within the shortest period compatible with 
duo arrangement for the security of European life and property." 
The suggestion is offered by Mr. Congreve to the service of 
Humanity;" but Humanity, exbterically understood, requires of 
us no such Quixotic folly. It calls us to a policy the very 
opposite of that proposed by the disciple of Auguste Comte." 
Wo cannot abandon India, in justice to its subject millions. Wo 
must look our destiny in the lace, and accept the dispensation 
which by so many signs and wonders has called Ais to the 
government of India, Our title to India has but one condi- 
tion attacdied to it — that we should govern in the spirit of 
justice and in the cimso of civilization — looking to the good of 
the pjiople, and exercising our power to their and our retdprocal 
advantage. 

it is with these views of our moral obligations to India that 
we come, in conclusion, to the consideration of the defec^ts of 
the proseiit Government, with suggestions of amendment for the 
future. Of tho existing system, the predominant vices are its 
hollowness, artificiality, and unfitness. Grown out of a narrow 
commercial monopoly, whose sole principle was self-interest, it 
bears on it all the marks of its origin. It has never been able to 
keep pace wi til the rapid march of events which converted tho 
East India Company into a sovereign power, and its factories into 
an empire. As a more governing machine, looking on India as a 
commercial property, it is perfect within the narrow circle it has 
proscribed for itself. There never was, perhaps, so complete a 
bureaucracy in the world as the Indian Civil Service. Yet the 
system had no root in the country — no hold Uj^on the peopliC* 
This IB proved by the singular facility with which the countsy 
fell away iVom us when the Sepoys revolted. Wi'fcfi the native 
army there seeoned to perish the whole fabric of the Indian fSro- 
vemment — ^the work of a centory. Whole distri<^t6 relapsed into 
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their normal savagery, the moment the English magistrate and 
the English collector left theit cutcherHes, Then was seen how 
thin a crust of the European overlay the Hindoo and the Mus- 
sulman. 

The truth ie, our connfeion with India has been too much an 
affair of the tax-gatherer and the tax-payer. It is only within 
these last half-a-dozen years that we have taken any steps in ad- 
vance of the immediate business with which we were occupied 
— ^that of money-making. The resources of the empire have 
been left almost uiJtbuched, and are scarcely known even to its 
rulers. Very lately, we have aroused ourselves to tne construc- 
tion of canals and railroads, but even now we have a President 
of the Board of Control who complains that railroads have been 
“pushed forward too eagerly !** Yet in some points of our ad- 
ministotion, we have fallen into the opposite error. We have 
governed “ not ^visely, hut too well.” We have introduced our 
super-refined notions of law and justice among a people the most 
corrupt of all semi-barbarians. ‘ We have been delicate where we. 
should have been rough, and lenient where wo should have been 
rigorous. While, in our extreme anxiety to respect all our sub- 
jects’ prejudices, we have not hesitated to manage their temples 
and totinaintain their priests — ^to make our Christian soldiers 
stand guard over their idols, and to fire salutes in their honour-— 
to clothe and adorn their gods, and, in some cases, to re-establish 
those which had been forgotten — ^to humour every antique 
superstition and every musty prejudice — and to shut the gate 
against European ideas and principles. The greatest dependency 
of Britain is excluded from all benefit from British civilization. 
It is true we train up Young India to read Shakspeare and inter- 
pret Bacon, hut we prevent all communion between India and 
England, face to face. In the pious endeavour to keep “ India 
for the Indians,” we have kept India for the India House, and the 
Indians from the English. After an intercourse of a century, 
this nation has left nq perceptible impression on the races of its 
domimbn* Our art, our science, our industry and enterprise, 
have fotind no outlet in India. And this is the result of that 
“traditionary policy” which holds that India is the exclusive 
property of the Indian Government, and that no private Eng- 
lishman has any right to be in the countiy. The keeping out of 
“ interlopers” is, indeed, one of the main cares of the Indian 
Civil Service; Interiopers and adventurers themselves, they guard 
their domain as jealously as a countsy nobleman guards his pre- 
serves* They will have np distinction between European and 
native — ^they make laws to discourage European settlement — and 
they look coldly oh railroads^ because thef will open up the 
country to the dreaded “ interloj^r.” Indeed, the one groat and 
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notaMe defect of the present system of Indian GoTernment is 
that it does not recognise the interest which the English people 
have in their empire of India. 

Yet, before all reforms, this is the reform most urgently needed 
— ^viz., to open India to the English people. A closer communion 
between the two countries is what is wanted. India must be as, 
free to British occupation as any other portion of our dominions ; 
otherwise, we can never rightly fulfil our duty the subject 
races. Our duty is, to carry European civilization into India~ 
to communicate tlie intelligence of the Wes#^tp spread know- 
ledge, and art, and science. It can be no longer permitted to a 
handful of men to keep the keys of India, and to admit or 
exclude the free ad<vcnturers of our nation at their pleasure. The 
advantages of an unrestricted intercourse will he at least as much 
experienced by the people of India as by the people of England. 
lUie true policy would be, therefore, to encourage the entrance of 
Europeans into India by all allowable means ; to facilitate the 
employment of European capital; and the exertion of European 
enterprise, and even to promote European colonization. There 
can he no doubt that the presence of individual British industry 
would conduce vastly to the benefit of the native population — 
morally, by the comripinication of British ideas and feelings ; 
and materially, by the enhancement of the value of eyery kind 
of property. There is no country in the world, perhaps, whose 
native resources have been so little cultivated as those of India. 
Yet let the resources of India he fairly made known, and made 
available to the British people — let it bo understood how splendid 
a field is presented in India for the investment of British capital, 
jind let no impediments be placed in the way of British enterprise, 
and we should quickly see what glorious fruit our Indian empire can 
hear, Eor European colonization, the country may not generally 
he fit ; hut there are millions of acres within the bounds of our 
dominion, where the climate and soil offer no obstacles to 
English settlers. The whole extent* of the Himalayan pro- 
vinces from Darjeeling northward and weSiward to the Huzara 
hills, might he advantageously occupied by immigrants from 
England ; and the cultivation of tea, which has been proved tp 
he eminently successful in these districts, might furnish them a 
profitable employment. The valley called tlie Deyrah Dhoo?i, 
now almost entirely waste, would alone maintain a yery largo 
European population, having a salubrious climate and luxuriant 
soil ; and in the Punjaub, .and other parts of India, there are 
other localities well fitted for the European set-tier, and whose 
settlement would bo attended with incalculable benefit to the 
country. In a political point of ]^ew, these European colonms 
would be so many rallying pointsrin time of danger j and, under 
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any oircumstauees^ they would>e a valuable source of strength 
to the British Government . Lastly, the presence of English 
eettlers would be a check upon bad government; and that is, 
perhaps, the secret reason of the present antipathy to V inter- 
lopers.*' 

The Government itself must be so amended as to be less exclu- 
sive and more responsible. The close system of ruling by a cover 
nanted body of servants might have been suitable to an age when 
the Government itself was a monopoly; but it is no longer in 
accordance with amienlightened view of our present duty to India, 
Wo must have more Europeans in the service, and they need not 
be so extravagantly paid. We have ourselves seen a district as 
large as Scotland, and much more populous, jruled, with almost 
absolute authority, by a youth of twenty-six, who could barely 
express his wants in the native language. Such spectacles aj’e 
but too common under the present system, and tliey are a crying 
scandal to the British name. We shall never understand the 
character of the people we rule^unless 'we establisdi ourselves in 
closer and more frequent communion with them, and that can 
only be done through an extended European agency. Of 
native agency, which is only another name for corruption, 
tyranny^ and deceit, the less we have the better lor the people. 
Of airthp absurd things which have been said or done for 
India, there is none more absurd than the cry which demands 
a share of the government for the natives. It is a most dan- 
gerous fallacy to suppose that India can be governed by any 
but Europeans, so long as it is British India. We must not 
abdicate our functionB if we would retain the country. Nor is 
there a more mischievous policy than that wlii(;h pretends to 
establish a moral equality between the native mid the European. 
We have won the country by virtue of our superiority, and wo 
must retain it on the same theory. If we are only equal to those 
we conquered, we ought not to pretend to rule them ; and if we 
once convince them that wo are no longer their superiors, we may 
be assured that they Will profit by that conviction. 

Yet we would not be understood to advocate any policy which 
requires &e degradation of the Indian people. The true princi- 
ples of government for India are those which were carried out 
with such admirable success by Sir Charles Napier in Scinde, and 
by the Lawrences, in the Punjaub. Those two provinces afibrd 
us perfect: models of what our Indian government shoaldr be; yet 
in neither case was* tiiesre any recourse to harsh measuresJ * The 
men who ruled, let it appear that they did rule^ They were no 
pragmatical pedaBtsr*--no slaves of use?and-want— ^no pbiloso’- 
phers, perhaps. Thej did not,^port the crude id^s of a highly 
polished nation, aced force iliem'upo^ a barbarous people. They 
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did not ont their Woefe with razors, but hewed ibom with the 
strong hand, and with such rude means as were; fittest for the 
work- And it is upon such principles that we should rule Inii^ 
if we ore to rule it to any good. La main de /fer et le gamt dfe 
soie^these are what we want. 

Ae to the rest, the one great reform which is necessary, and 
we trust inevitable, is the abolition of the double government 
The connexion between India and England must be maintained 
ill a manner more direct and open. We must know who re^dly 
governs India. As for the East India Company, its main func- 
tion of late seems to have been that of hufier" to her Majesty's 
Administration, As an institution for shielding Somebody or 
Somebody’s cousin, it is perfect ; but as an engine of government, 
adapted to the present state of popular intelligence, it is a cum- 
brous and obstructive anomaly. With all respect, therefore; to 
its historical antecedents, and with full allowance for its many 
services to the State, we cannot see any one reason for the 
maintenance of the East India Oompany. And there is some- 
thing irresistibly ludicrous in the charge of ingratitude which an 
able weekly contemporary (the Saturday lieview) 'would fix on 
those who desire the Company’s dissolution. We cannot be 
grateful to a shadow, or indulge in any tender feeling towards an 
impersonality. Wo might as well be invited to be spntimental 
over the Board of Green Cloth, or weep for the Woods and 
Eorests. Any vitality the East India Company once possessed, 
was extinguished in 1883. It has now no soul and only half 
a body. In its best days it was only a vehicle of national 
enterprise — one of the many forms of British energy. It has 
done its work, and it may now be removed, without any im- 
putation on the national gratitude, or any injustice to indi- 
vidmil rights. And the proprieto3*s of East India Stock have 
no more claim to the appointment of the rulers of India than 
the holders of the Three per Cents to the nomination of her 
Majesty’s Ministers. • 

While advocating the abolition of the East India Company, we 
would by no means have it understood that we are favour- 
able to the Board of Control. Cannon-row is as obnoxious 
to us as Leadenhall-street ; nor can vjq regard the prospect 
of a Vxrnon-Smith dictatorship without the liveliest feel- 
ings of alarm. What is desired for the good govamment of 
India is, free opinion in London and free action at Calcutta, 
Let a Secretary of State /or India be appointed, who, should, if 
possible, be something better than a mere placeman of the gp- 
verning classw Let him be assisted, by a Ooimcil of twdve, or 
twwty-foux, one-half of the mmi|hers of wkich^hotdd fee mei'of 
Indian experience — ex4ndian civilians, military ofSceiSB, settlers, 
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oir nmerchants ; and at least one-half having seats in Parlia- 
ment. The Gtouncil should not be subject to removal at every 
change of Ministry, but should hold their places for periods of 
five or seven yearsu The great object is, to prevent the Indian 
appointments becoming the political prizes of party. The one 
redeeming Mature of the East India Company was, that it was 
totally disconnected with home politics, and was beyond the 
influence of parfy feeling. And, unless careful provision be 
made for securing the perfect political independence of the Indian 
Government, vre shall have cause to rue the day even of the 
abolition of the East India Company. 

The Administration in India itself should ho left as much as 
possible unfettered in its action by the CounoiJ at home. The 
present farce of a mixed representative Legislature must be enacted 
no longer. To talk of representative institutions for India is 
mere drivelling. No country was ever more unfit for a repre- 
sentative system. By great care and the most tender nursing, it 
is possible to get a daisy to hloom.in Bengal ; and, perhaps, under 
a combination of the highest skill and the rarest good luck, an 
acorn might he persuaded to sprout ; but to transplant a British 
Parliament into India is the most desperate enterprise which can 
employ the industry of man. No Government that is forced is 
good for* any country. It must grow out of the soil, or it will 
bear no fruit. In India, the theory of Government is, and must 
be, simple despotism. The only choice for us is between a 
despotism of brute force, and one of reason and justice. 

As to the army in India, it is scarcely needful to insist that it 
should in future be mainly an European force. Not fewer than 
eighty thousand European soldiers should be maintained in the 
country, if we would not make mutiny periodical, like the cholera. 
Yet, we cannot altogether dispense with a native force. Sepoys 
we must have, for the performance of military duties which could 
not BO well be done, in the Indian climate, by Europeans; yet 
we can no longer employ the high-caste Sepoys of Oude and 
Bohilcund. We must muke use of other material ; and we have it 
to our hand in the Seikhs, the Goorkbas, the Affghans, the Arabs, 
the Coles, the Bheels, and the other exceptional races of India, 
which have no sympathy with the mass of the population and 
would reMily take service under us. At the same time, we must 
not confide entirely in Seikhs or Goorkbas, any more than in 
the Poorbeahe. They are savages all, and one may he spoilt 
and turn traitor as iffell as another. Our true policy should he 
to play off irace again»t ^race, and caste 'against ca!.ste — to recruit 
indiscriminately among the population, and to ko^ the native 
army duly subservient to the European. Aboye all things, we 
must understand ql^ly thajt if British India is .an empire of 
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opinion, tho opinion is not only tho opinion of jt^siioe and 
cleinenoy, but the opinion of force. To back our moral prestige, 
we must have material force. 

In conclusion# we may briefly notice some of the works at the 
head of our article which have served us as a text for this review 
of the past and future of our Indian empire. ‘‘The Present 
Crisis in India** is an intelligent and w6ll*considered pamphlet# 
by the author of “ Our North* West Frontier,** whose views are 
almost identical with those wo have advocated. Miss Martineau*s 
book, afe a manual of information on Indiai]^ history, is the best 
which is yet accessible to the British public. Written in a spirit 
of thorough impartiality, it is free from tho vulgar prejudices 
which disfigure so many “popular* works on the subject. A 
thoroughly sensible and far-seeing view of the Indian question is 
expressed in Mr. Campbell’s “ I^otter to Lord Prnmerston,** 
written at an early stage of tho mutiny. Mr. Campbell is a 
valuable witness, as representing the independent European 
interest, apart from tho servieeg. General Jacob writes like 
til# hold, dashing soldier he is, laying hare, with merciless 
skill, the defects in the Bengal army which have led imme- 
diately to the mutiny. General Tucker is less downright, 
having loss to say. The author of the Mutiny in the Bengal 
Army” is a strenuous advocate and apologist for the S^poy — a 
very natural and oven laudable feeling in those who hdve served 
with native soldiers. Qui Hi is bitter against the Court of 
Directors, and makes the mutiny to have sprung from “ red-tape 
and routine.” Mr. Hyde Clarke does good service hy pointing 
out localities for European colonization in the hilly districts of 
India. M. de Valbezeu and Baron von Orlich represent the intel- 
ligent foreigners, who form our contemporary jiosterity on this 
occasion. They are both good and competent wituesses, and 
tlieir testimony is altogether favourable to tlie character of the 
Britisli rule in India. Lastly, we have Mr. lUchard Congreve, a 
disciple, he tells us, of Auguste Corgite, who is impelled by a 
strong sense of the duty he owes to Humanity at this crisis to 
propose that we should give up India altogether, as the only 
sacrifice acceptable to the ♦Positive Philosophy ! — Throughout 
this article our reasons for dissenting from Mr. Congreve's pro-^ 
position are sufficiently manifest; but though we think the 
Positive Philosophy Las much to answer for when it brings a 
man of his capacity to make such a proposal, wo cordially concur 
in all he says concerning the attempt to, convert Hindoos and 
Mfidiornmedans to Christianity, and commend his cogent remarks 
to tlie attention of our readers. 

I 
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“^AltT.VIII.---STA'Mi‘*TAMPBRINGS WITH MOIOBT & BijtfKS. 

L PHnei^es ofPoUtical Economy, with Bome of their Applica- 
. Uon$ to Social Philosophy. By John &tiiart Mill. Fourth 
; . Edition. London: John W. Pai-ker and Son. 1857. 

EUmmts of Political Economy. By Hen^y Dtmning 
Maoleod. London: Longman and Co. 18»57. 

3. "On the Bank CKttrter Act of 1844, its Principles and Opera- 

tion; with Suggestions for an Improved Administration of 
the Bank of England. By Thomas Tooke, F.K.S, London : 
Longman and Co. 1856. ' 

4. Capital, Currency, and Banking. By James Wilson, Esmj., 

M.P. 

A mong* unmitigated rogues, mutual trust is impossible. 

Among people of absolute integrity, mutual trust would 
nnUmited. These are truisms. Given a nation made up entirely 
of liars and thieves, and all trade between its members must be 
carried on either by barter or by n currency of intrinsic value : 
nothing* in the shape of j>romises to pay cun pass in place of 
actual pa-^’inonts ; for, by the hypothesis, such promises being 
never fulfilled, will not bo talcen. Gn the other luind, given a 
nation of perfectly honest men — ^men as careful of the rights of 
others as of their ow3i — and nearly all trade between its members 
may be carried on by memoranda of debts and claims, eventually 
waitten off against each other in the books of bankers ; seeing 
that as, by the hypothesis, no man will ever issue more memo- 
3*anda of debts than his goods and his claims will licjuidato, his 
paper will pass cun’ent for whatever it represents : coin will bo 
needed only to furnish a measure of value, and for those small 
traiisaotions for which it, is physically the most convenient. 
These we take to be self- evident truths. 

From them follows the obvious corollary, that, in a nation neither 
wholly honest nor wholly dishonesty there may, and eventually 
will, he established a mixed currency — a currency partly of in- 
tirinsio value, and partly of credit- value. The ratio between the 
f|uantiti^ of these two kinds of currency will be determined by a 
ebinbinatipn of Several causes. 

i^upposing that rtliere is no legislative meddling, which may of 
cohrse difeiurb the natural balance, it is clear ftom what has 
already been s^id, that, fundamentaily, the proportaoin of oaiii to 
paper will d^end upon the average conscientiousness of the 
pe6ple.‘ pally exp^rigne© must ever ho teaching eflch citizen 
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which other citizeae he can put confidence in, and which iM>t. 
Daily experience must also ever be teaching him 
confidence maybe carried. And thus, from personal experiment, 
and from current opinion which results from the experim^te of 
others, every one must learn, more or less truly, what credit muy. 
safely hi) given. If all find that thoir neighbours are little to bo 
trusted, hut few promises to pay will circulate. And the ciro«|Ja- 
tion of promises to pay will increase as fast as *811 find that the 
fulfilment of trading engagements becomes more certaiia- 

The degree of honesty characterizing a oemmunity being thus 
tlie first regulator of a credit cuiTcncy, the second is the degree 
of pnidence. Other things equal, it is manifest that among 
a sanguine, speculative people, promissory payments will be taken 
more readily, and will therefore circulate, more largely, than 
among a cautious people. Two moii having exactly the same 
experiences of mercantile risks, will, under the same circum- 
stances, respectively give credit and refuse it, if they be respeq* 
tively rash aud circumspect. And, manifestly, two nations thus 
cAitrasted in prudence will ho similarly contrasted in the relative 
quantities of uotep and hills in circulation among them : or, rather, 
they will not ho simiUnly contrasted in this respect, but much 
more contrasted ; seeing that the prevailing incautiousness will 
not only entail an undue readiness on the port of each, citizen to 
give credit, hut also an undue readiness to risk his own capital 
ill specuhitions, and a oonseiiueiit undue demand for credit from 
others, dliere will bo both an increased pressure for credit, and 
a diminished resistance ; and therefore a more than proportionate 
excess of ])aper currency. Of this national characteristic and its 
e(>nse()uences, we have a conspicuous example in the Uxntod 
States. 

To these comparatively permanent moral causes, on which the 
ordirnn y ratio of hypothetical to real money in a community de- 
pends, have to he added certain temporary moral and physical 
causes wliich produce temporary variations in the ratio. The 
degriic of prudence displayed by any people is liable to more or 
less fluctuation. In railway manias and the like, we see that 
irrational expectations, based upon inadequate evidence, may 
spread through a whole nation, and lead its members to give and 
take credit almost recklessly. But the chief causes of tompori^y 
variation ore those which directly affect the quantity Of ^y^- 
ahle capital. Wars, deficient harvests, or Ipqses consequent bn 
the misfortunes of other nations, will, by impoverishii^ the:9bm-, 
munity, inevitably lead to an increase in the ratio of . 

pay mints to actual payments. For what must;bje donq by'i^ 
citizen whose Ipssc^a disable him from meetijug his 
“the i^hopkebper whose custom has greasy fallen m bonder 
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^uenoe of the hxgli jpribe of "bread; the manufhcturer whoso goods 
lie in his wtoerpoms rasal^ the me^chaiit ^hoke forei^ 
correspondents fail him? As the proceeds of his business do not 
suffice to liquidate the olaixns upon him that are MEng due, he 
is^pdmpelled eithei' to find other means of liquidating them, or to 
stop payment. JElather than stop payment he will, of cojofse, 
maKe temporary sacrifices— will give high terms to whoever will 
furnish' him with the desired means. If, by depositing securities 
Wi^h "^his hanker, he can get a loan at an advanced rate of interest, 
1^4). If not, by ojGffiring an adequate temptation, he may mort- 
gage his property to some one having good credit ; who either 
gives bills, or draws on liis banker for the sum agreed on. In 
either case, extra promises to pay ai‘e issued ; or, if the difficulty 
is met by accommodation-bills, the same result follows. And in 
proportion to the number of citizens obliged to resort to one or 
other of these expedients, must he the increase of promissory 
payments in circulation. Eeduce the proposition to its most 
jgeneral terms, and it becomes self-evident. Thus : — All bank- 
notes, cheques, bills of exchange, &c., are so many memoranda 
of no matter what may be the technical distinctions 

among them on which upholders of the ‘‘ currency principle** 
seek to. establish their dogma, they every one of them come within 
this definition. Under the ordinary state of things, the amount 
of available wealth in the hands, or at the command, of those 
concerned, suffices to meet these claims as they are severally pre- 
,aented for payment ; and they are paid either by an equivalent of 
intrinsic value, as coin, or by giving in place of them other me- 
moranda of claims on some body of undoubted solvency, as the 
]^ank of England. But now let the amount of available wealth 
in 'the hands of the community be gi^eatly diminished. Suppose a 
large portion of the necessaries of life, or coin, which is the most 
exchangeable equivalent of such necessaries, has been sent abroad 
to support an army, or to subsidize foreign states ; or, suppose 
that there has been a ^failure in the crops of grain or potatoes ; 
or, suppose that an extremely short supply of cotton has 
entailed a greatly diminished produce of exportable manufactures, 
and therefore of the consumable articles we purchase with such 
manufactuj^’es. Suppose, in short, that, for the time being, the 
nation is impoverished. What follows ? It follows that a great 
proportion of the claims cannot be liquidated. And what must 
happen from their non-Equidation ? It must happen that those 
unable to liquidate them will either fail, or they will redeem them 
by eUt^tly or indirectly giving in exchange certain memoranda 
of claims upon their stock-in-trade, houses, or^ land. That is, 
auclv of these claims as the deficient jifoatinjif does not snf- 

fioe to m^fc, are replaced by claims upofil fixed capital. The 
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meiiioramU of claims wbich should have iijJ^ppearod by liquida- 
Upw, reappear a^neV form ; and ttio quantity pf paper currency 
is increased* If iW war, famine, or other causp of impoverish- 
ipent continues, the process is repeated. ThpsP who hav^/ho 
further fiied. capital to mortgage, become bankrupt ; while thdse 
whose fixed capital admits, mortgage stiU further, ahd 'still 
further increase the promissory payments in circulation. Manifestly, 
if the momhers of a community whose annual but little 

more than suffice to meet their annual debts, suddenly lose port 
of their annual returns, they must become, proportionately in debt 
to each other; and the documents expressive of debt must be 
proportionately multiplied. 

This a priori gonclusion is in perfect harmony with mercan^e 
experience. The last hundred years have furnished repeated 
illustrations of its truth. After the enormous export of gold in 
1796-6 for war loans to Germany, and to meet bills drawn on 
the Treasury by British agents abroad ; and after large advances 
made under a moral compulsion by the Bank of England to the 
Government ; there followed an excessive issue of bank-notes. 
In 179G-7, there were failures of the provincial banks, a panic in 
London, a run on tlie nearly exhausted Bank of England, and a 
suspension of cash-payments — :a State-authorized refusal to redeem 
promises to pay. In 1800, the further impoverishment edn^- 
quent on a bad harvest, joined with the legalized inconvertibility 
of bank-notes, entailed so great a multiplication of thfem 
as to cause tlieir depreciation. During the temporary peace 
of 1802, the country partly recovered itself; and the Bank 
of England would have liquidated the claims on it, had the 
Government allowed. On the subsequent resumption of wdf, tjbe 
phenomenon was repeated : as in later times it has been on each 
occasion when the community, carried away by irrational hopes, 
has locked up an undue proportion of its capital in permanent 
works. Moreover, we have still more conclusive illustrations — 
illustrations of the sudden cessation, of commercial distress and 
bankruptcy, resulting from a sudden increase of credit circulation. 
"W^en, in 1798, there came a general crash, mainly due to to 
. unsafe banking system which had grown up in the provinces m 
opnseqtience qf the Bank of England monopoly — ^when the pres- 
surd, extending to London, had become so great as to alaim th© 
BSinli directors and cause them' suddenly to restrict their isoi^s, 
the^reby producing a frightful multiplication of btoki*uptcies; 
(^yeiqament (to mitigate an evil mdirectiy produced dby legMa* 
tiqn) (letermmed to issue ^Exchequer Bills to suoK aS Ootild 1^0 
adqiqpsi^te security. That is, they allowed htod-preBsed 
mopp^gagejtb^^ fiiced capital for an equiyd^t 
to pay, with which to liquidate the demands on them/ efltect 
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was magical. 2^202, OOOL only of Exohoquer Bills were re- 
quired. The consaiousness that loans would be liadji:in many 
cases preYcnted them from being needed. The panic quicldy 
subsided. And the loans were all shortly repaid. In 1B25, again, 
when the Bank of England, after having intensified a panic by 
extreme restriction of its issues, suddenly changed its policy and 
in four days advanced 5, 000, COOL notes on all sorts of necurities, 
the panic at one® ceased. 

And now^, mai'k two important truths : one of them, indeed, 
already indicated in^lio foregoing paragraph. Observe, in the 
first place, that this expansion of paper circulation which natu- 
rally takes place in times of impoverishment or commercial diffi- 
culty, is highly salutary. This issuing of securities for future 
payment. wluai there does not exist the wlierewitJi for immediate 
payment is a means of mitigating national disasters that would 
else he far more severe. In few words, the process amounts to a 
postponement of trading engagements that cannot at once be 
met. And tlie altei'nativc questions to he asked respecting it are 
“^Shall all the merchants, manufactiirefs, shopkeepers, &c., who, 
by unwise investments, or war, or famine, or great losses abroad, 
have been in part deprived of tlie means of meeting the claims 
upon tliepi, be allowed to mortgage their fixed capital to a bank 
in return for promises to pay of equivalent value ? or, by being 
debarred from so issuing momoraiula of claims on their fixed 
capital, shall they be made banlorupl ? On tho one hand, if they 
are permitted to avail themselves of that credit wbicli their fellow- 
citizens willingly give them on the strength of the proftered 
securities, most of tliem will tide over tludr difficulties : in virtue 
of that accumulation of surplus capital ever going on, they will 
b© able, hy-and-by, to liquidate their debts in full. On the other 
hand, if, as they must else he, they are forthwith made bankrupt, 
carrying with them others, and these again otliers, there follows, 
in tlie first place, a most disastrous loss to all the creditors : pro- 
perty to an immense amount being peremptorily sold at k time 
when there can bo comparatively few able to buy, must go at a 
great sacrifice ; and those who in a year or two would have been 
paid in fhll, must be content with 10s. in the pound. Added to 
which evil comes the still greater one — an extensive damage ife 
the organization of society. Numerous importing, producing, and 
distributing establishments are swept away ; tens of thousands of 
their dependents arc left without work ; and before the industrial 
fabric can be repaired, a long time must .elapse, much labour must 
lie. idle, and great distress he home. Between tlies© altematives 
who* then, can pause ? Let this spontaneous remedial process 
follow ite, own course,' and the evil will be either%taved-off and in 
gtfeat jjtoeaSure eventually escaped, or will be spread little by 
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iittlo ov0f a consideralble period. Stop this 3 ;emedial process, 
and the whole evil, falling at once on society* will bring wide- 
spread rnin and misery, 

, The second of these important truths which we have to note^ i» 
that an expanded circulation of promises to pay, caused by ahso'^^ 
lute or relative irapoverisfiraent, contracts to its normal limits- a§ 
fast as the need for expansion disappears. For the very condi- 
tions of the case imply, that alt who have mortgrtged their fixed 
capital to obtain the means of iruieting their engagements, have 
done so on very unfavourable terms; and me therefore under a 
strong stimulus to redeem their mortgages as quickly as possible. 
Every one who at a time of commoreial pressure gets a loan from 
a bank, has to pay a high rate (d‘ interest. Hence, as fast as 
prosperity returns, and liis profits accumulate, he is glad to escape ^ 
this heavy tax by repaving the loan : in doing which he takes 
back to the bank as largo a number of its promises to pay as he 
originally received; and so diininislies the note ‘circulation as 
much as his original transaction *liad increased it. 

Thus we see that the balance of a mixed currency is, under all 
circumstances, self-adjusting. Supposing considerations of phy* 
sical convenience out of the question, the average ratio of paper 
to coin is primarily dopondent ou tlie average trustwortijiness of 
the people, aiul socjoiidavily depi*ndeut ou their averago^prudence. 
When, in consequence of unusual prospe3‘ity, there is an unusual 
incre4iso in the number of merejantile transactions, there is a cor- 
responding increase in the (juantity of currency, both metallic and 
paper, to meet the requirement. And when from war, famine, ox 
over-ittvestmonl, the available Avealih in the liands of citizens iff 
insiithcitiiit to pay their d<jbts to cooli otbeT^, the memoi'anda of 
debts in circulation ac(]uire an increased ratio to the quantity of 
gold; to docreuse again as fast as the excess of debts can be 
liquidated. 

That these self- regulating pr<»(jc.sses act but imperfectly, is 
doubtless true. With an imperfect llumanity, they c-armot act 
otherwise than imperfectly. People who *are dishonest, or rash* - 
or stn])id, will inevitably suffer the penalties of dishouesiy, ox 
rashness, or stupidity. If any think that by some patent legis- 
lative mechanism a society of bad citizens can be made to work 
together as well as a society of good ones, wo shall not t$Jte » 
pains to show thorn the contrary. If any think that the dealini^; 
of men deficient in upriglitncss and prudeiice, may be so legis- 
lated by cunningly-devised Acts of Parliament as to secure 
eflbcts of uprightness and prudence, we have nothing to say tof, 
them. ,Or if there are any (and \ve fear there -are 
who think that in times of commercial difBieulty, resulting/frottif 
impoverishment or other natural causes, the evil can he 
by some ministerial sleight of hand, we despair of convincing , 
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IJjiein that the thing is Mposdbk, See it or not, however, the 
<ttuth is, that the State can do none of thasie things^ As we shall 
show, the State can, and sometimes does, prod/ace commercial 
disasters. As*we shall also show, it can, and sometimes does, 
exaeerbate the commercial disasters otherwise produced. But 
while it can create and can make worse,* it cannot prevent. 

All which the State has to do in the matter is to discharge its 
ordinary office*-«-to administer justice. The enforcement of con- 
tracts is one of the functions included in its general function of 
mamtaining the rights of citizens. And among other contracts 
which it is called on to enforce, are the contracts expressed on 
credit-documents — bills of exchange, cheques, bank-notes. If 
any one issues a promise to pay, either on demand or at specified 
date, and does not fulfil tliat promise, the State, when appealed to 
by the creditor, is bound in its protective capacity to obtain ful- 
filment of it, at whatever cost to the debtor ; or such partial ful- 
filment of it as his effects suffice for. The State s duty in the 
, Case of the currency, as in other cases, is sternly to threaten the 
penalty of bankruptcy on all who make engagements which they 
cannot meet ; and sternly to inflict the penalty when called on by 
those aggrieved. If it falls short of this, mischief ensues. If it 
exceeds, this, mischief ensues. Let us glance at the facts. 

Had we space to trace in detail the history of the Bank of 
England — ^to show how the privileges contained in its first charter 
were bribes given by a distressed Government iu want of a large 
loan — how, soon afterwards, the law which forbad a partnership of 
more than six persons from becoming bankers, was passed to 
prevent the issue of notes by the South-Sea Company, and so to 
preserve the Bank monopoly — how the continuance of State- 
favours to the Bank corresponded with the continuance of the 
Bank's claims on the State ; we should see that, from the first, 
hanking legislation has been an organized injustice. But passing 
over earlier periods, let us* begin with the events that closed the 
last century. Our rulers of that day had entered into a war — 
whether with adequate reason need not here be discussed. They 
had lent vast sums in gold to their allies. They had demanded 
large advances from the Bank of England, which the Bank dared 
not refuse. They had thus necessitated an excessive issue of 
notes by the Bank. That is, they had so greatly diminished the 
fioatiilg' capital of ^ the community, that engagements could not 
be met ; and an intense number of promises to pay took the 
place of actual payments. Soon after, the fulfilment of these 
promises became so difficult that it was forbidden by law, and 
cash'*paymeut8 were suspended. Now for ail thtse resffits---for the 
national impoverishment^ mi consequent abnormal state of the 
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outrency, the State was responsible. How much of tlte jbteme lay 
with the governing classes, and bow much with the^ik^atiaa at 
large, we do not pretend to say. What it conoarnsus here; ito 
note is, that the calamity resulted from the acts of the ruling 
power. When again, in J 802, after a sliort peace, the available 
capital of the community had so far increased that the redemptlbh 
of promises to pay became possible, and the Bank of England was 
anxious to begin redeeming them, the legislature interposed its 
veto; and so continued the evils of an inconvertible paper 
Currency after they would naturally hava^ ceased. Still more 
disastrous, however, wore the results that by-and-bye ensued from 
State-meddlings. Cash-payments having been suspended-*— tlie 
Government, instead of enforcing all contracts, having tempo- 
rarily cancelled a great part of them, by saying to every banker, 
You shall not be called upon to liquidate in coin the promises 
to pay your issue the natural checks upon the multiplication' of 

f promises to pay disappeared. What resulted ? Banks being no 
onger required to cash their irotes in coin, and easily obtaining 
from the Bank of England supplies of its notes in exchange for 
fixed securities, were refidy to make advances to almost any extent. 
Not being obliged to raise their rate of discount in consequence of 
the diminution of their available capital ; and reaping profit by 
every loan (of notes) made on fixed capital ; there arc^sa both an 
abnormal facility of borrowing, and an abnormal desire to lend. 
Thus there were fostered the wild speculations of 1809 — specula- 
tions which were not only thus fostered, but were in great measure 
caused by the previous over-issue of notes; which, by further exag 
geratiug the natural rise of prices, increased the apparent profit- 
ableness of investments. And all this, ho it remembered, took 
place at a time when there should have been a rigid economy — at 
a time of impoverishment consequent on continued war— -at a time 
when, but for law-produced illusions, there would, have been cojh- 
mercial straitness and a corresponding carefulness. Just when 
its indebtedness was unusually great; the community was induced 
still further to increase its indebtedness. * OlCEurly, then, the pro- 
gressive accumulation and depreciation of promises to pay, and 
the commercial disasters which finally resulted from it in 1814- 
15-lOi when ninety provincial banks broke and as many more 
were dissolved, were State-produced "evils ; partly due to a war 
which, whether necessary or not, was carried on by the Goverii- 
ment; and greatly exacerbated by the currency regulations whh^h 
that Government had ma^©. ' * :• A 

Before passing to more recent facts, let us . parentbetiGdlUy 
notice, the similarly-caused degradation of the currency lirhickkad 
previously arisentn Ireland. When examin# by 
bommittee in 1804, Mr, Oolvillo, one of the 
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of Ireland, stated i t3iat before the passing of the Irish Bank- 
Eestriaiion Bill — ^the bill by which cash*payments.were suspended 
^the directors habitually met any uimsual demand for gold by 
dirainishing their issues ; that is to say, in tlie ordinary course of 
business, they raised their rate of discount whenever the demand 
enabM them, and so both increased their profits and warded-off 
the danger of bankruptcy. During this unregulated period, their 
note-circulation nvas between £000,000 and £700,000. But as 
soon as by law they 'were guaranteed against tlae danger of 
bankruptcy, their cirmlatiou began rapidly to increase ; and very 
soon reached X*d,000,000. TJic results, as proved before the 
committee, were these: — The exchange with England became 
greatly Joprossed ; nearly all the good specie ©was exported to 
England ; it was a'eplaced in Dublin (where small notes could not 
be issued) by a base coinage, adulterated to the extent of fifty per 
cent.; and elsewhere it was replaced by notes payable at twenty- 
one days’ date, issued by all sorts of persons, for sums down even 
as low as sixpence. And this excessive multiplication of small 
notes was necessitated by tlie impossibility of otlierwisc carrying 
on retail trade after the disappearance of the silver coinage. For 
these disastrous results, then, legislation was responsible. The 
swarms of ‘‘silver-notes" resulted from the cxpoiiaiiou of silver; 
the oxportutioTi of silver was due to the great depression of the 
exchange with Enghind ; this great depression tu’oso from the 
excessive issue of notes by the Bank of Ireland; and tliis exoes- 
siye. issue followed from tlieir legalized inconvorlibility. Yet, 
though these facts w’ore long ago established by a Gommittee of 
the House of Commons, the delcudors of the “currency-prin- 
ciple** are actually blind enough to cite this multi]>iication of six- 
penny promises to pay, as proving the evils of an unregulated 
Currency ! 

Eeturning now to the case of the Bank of England, let us pass 
at once to the Act of 1844. While still a protcictiouist— while 
still a believer in the henetk^ence of law as a coniroUer of cotn- 
merce—Sir Eobert Teel "took upon himself to stop tlie recurrence 
of monetary crises like those of 1825, IHrifJ, and 1839. Over- 
looking the truth that, when not caused by the meddlings of legis- 
lators, these crises are either due to an absolute impoverishtnont, 
or else to a relative impovtrishment consequent on speculative 
ovor*investment, and that for the imprudence causing this there 
is no remedy; he boldly proclaimed that “it is better to prevent 
the paroxysm than to excite it:'' and he brought forward the Bonk 
Act of 1844 as the means of prevention. How merciless has 
been Natures critioism on this remnant of Protectionism; we aB ' 
know. The monetftfy sliding-scale has been as%reat a fidlure m 
its. prototype. Within three years arose one of these crises 
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which wero to have been prevented. Within another ten years 
has arisen a second of these crises. And on both occasions this 
intended saibgaard has so intensified the evil, that a temporary 
repeal of it has been imperative. 

We should have thought that, even without facts, any one with 
a modicum of sense must have seen that it is impossible by Act ' 
of Parliament to prevent imprudent people from doing impru- 
dent things ; and, if facts were needed, we should have thought 
that our commercial history up to J 844 supplied a sufficiency. 
But intellects paralysed by a superslitiouy faith in State-ordi- 
nances, cannot apprecdate such facts. And we doubt not that 
even now, though tliere have beem two glaring failures of this 
profesHod chock m over-speculation — ^though the evidence con- 
chi&iyoly shows that the late (iommcrcial catastrophes have had ., 
nothing whatever to do with the issue of bank-notes, but, as in 
the case of the Western Bank of Scotland, occurred along with 
diminished ivssuos — and though in Jlarnburgh, where the “ cur* 
rency principle’' has been rigidly (mrried out to the very letter, 
tliere has betju a vroj‘sc crisis than anywhere else ; yet there will 
still be plenty of believers in the efficiency of Sir E. Peel’s pro* 
phylactic. 

But, as already said, the measure has not only failed; it has 
nnulo worse tlie panics it was to have warded olF. Apd it was 
sure to do this. As shown at the outset, the multiplication of 
promises to pay that occurs at a period of impoverishment caused 
by w^ar, famine, ov(‘r-m vestment, or losses abroad, is a salutary 
process of mitigation — ^is a mode of postponing actual paymente 
till actual payments are possible — is a preventive of wholesale 
bankriipicy — is a spontaneous aia of self-preservation. We 
pointed out, not only tliai this is an d priori couclusiou ; but 
^hat many facts in our own raenmntile liistoiy illustrate at once 
the naturalness, the benefits, the necessity of it. And if this 
conclusion needs enforcing by fuHlier evidence, we have it in the 
recent events at Hamhurgh. In that* city, there are no notes in 
circulation but such as are represented by*an actual equivalent of 
bullion or jewels in the bank : no one is allowed, as with us, to 
obtain bank promises to pay in return for securities, lienee it 
resulted that when the riamburgli merchants, lacking their re-^ 
mittances from abroad, wore suddenly deprived of the wherewitii; 
to meet their engagements ; and were prevented by law from , 
getting bank promises to pay by pawning their property ; ban:h> . 
ruptey swept them away wholesale. And whaf finally happened? 
To prevent universal ruin, the Government was obliged te deciM' 
that all hills of exchange coming due should have a 
grace] and that tl^re should be immediately ftrrm^ a State Diii* 
cotint Bank~an office for issuing State promises to pay -missfn^ 
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fot securities. Xh# is, ; haying first by its restrictke law ruin^ 
a host of merohaaits, the Government was obliged to legalize that 
|K)stponexnent pf rpayments, which, but for its law, would have 
i^ontaneotisly tslcen {place. With such further confirmations of 
an a priori conclusion, can it be doubted that our late commer- 
cial dilficulties were intensified by the measure of 1844 ? Is it 
not, indeed, notorious among all who know anything of City 
that theii progressively increasing demand for accommoda- 
tion, was in great part due to the conviction that, in consequence 
of the Bank Act, thens would shortly be no accommodation at all ? 
Does not every London merchant know that hosts of his neigh* 
hours who had bills coming due, and who saw that by the time 
they were due the Bank would discount only ajt still higher i*ates, 
or not at all, decided to lay in beforehand the means of meeting 
those bills ? Is it not m established fact, that the hoarding thus 
induced not only rendered the pressure on the Bank greater 
than it would otherwise have been, but, by taking both gold and 
notes out of circulation, made its issues temporarily useless to 
the general public? Did it not happen in this case, as in 1793 
iOnd 1825, that when at last restriction was removed, the more con- 
sciousness that loans could be had, itself prevented them from 
being required? And, indeed, is not the simple fact that the 
panic quickly subsided when the Act was suspended, sufficient 
^proof tbal the Act had, in great measure, produced it ? 

Spe, then, for what we have to thank legislative meddling. 
During ordinary times Sir B. Peels Act, by obliging the Bank 
of England, and occasionally provincial banks, to keep a larger 
stock of gold than they would otherwise have kept (and if it has 
not done tins it has done nothing), has inflicted a tax on the 
nation to the extent of the interest on such portion of the gold 
currency as was in excess of the need : a tax which, in the coursen 
of the last thirteen years, has probably amounted to some millions. 

^ And then, on the two occasions when there have arisen tlie crises 
, that were to have been prevented, the Act, after having exacer- 
bated tlie pressure, made bankrupt a great number of respectable 
firms, who would else have stood, and increased the distress not 
only of the trading hut of the working population, has, been 
twice -abandoned at the moment when its beneficence was to 
havsbe^ conspicuous. .It has been a cost, a mischief, and a 
. failure^ Yet, such is the prevailing insanity, that, judging from 
/appeatances, it will be maintained ! 

- But,” our bpponents, shall the Bank be allowed to let 
gold drain out of the country without check ? Shall it have per- 
mission to let its reserve of gold diminish so greatly as to risk 
the convertibility its notes? ShaU4t beOTabted i^oklessl^ 
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to increMe its issues, and so produee a depreciated pia|!er car* 
rency,?" , // , ■ . ■ ' ■ 

BesUy, in these Free-trade days, it seems strange to^lite to 
ansvrer questions like these ; and, were it not ibr the eonAlsic^ 
of facts and ideas that legislation has produced, it would bs m- 
exonsable to ask them. 

In the first place, the common notion that the draining of 
gold out of the country is intrinsically, and in all oases, ah evil, 
is nothing but a political superstition — a superstition in part 
descended from the antique fallacy that money is the only wealth, 
and in part from the maxims of an artificial, law-produced state 
of things, under which the exportation of gold really was a sign 
of a corrupted currency; we mean, during the suspension of cash 
j^ayments. Law having cancelled millions of contracts which it 
was its duty to enforce — ^law having absolved bankers from liqui- 
dating their promises in coin, having rendered it needless to keep 
a stock of coin with which to liquidate them, and having thus 
taken away that natural check which prevents the over-issue and 
depreciation of notes — ^law having partly suspended that home 
demand for gold which ordinarily competes with and balances 
the foreign demand ; there resulted an abnormal exportation of 
gold. By-and-bye, it was seen that this efflux of gold wjis a con- 
sequence of the over-issue of notes ; and that the accompanying 
high price of gold, ns paid for in notes, proved the depreciatiem 
of notes. And then it became an established doctrine, that an 
adverse state of the foreign exchanges, indicating a drain of gold, 
was significant of an excessive circulation of notes ; and that the 
issue of notes should be regulated by the state of the etchanges. 

This unnatural condition of the currency, be it remembered, 
continuing for a quarter of a century, the concomitant doctrine 
rooted itself in the general mind. And now mark one of the 
multitudinous evils of legislative meddling. This artificial test, 
good only for an artificial state, has survived the return to a 
natural state ; and men's ideas about •currency have been reduced 
by it to chronic confusion. * 

• The truth is, that while, during a legalized inconvertibility bf 
bank-notes, an efflux of gold may, and often does, indicate an 
excessive issue of bank-notes ; under ordinary circumstances, an 
efflux of gold has little or nothing to do with the issue of bobic- 
notes, but is determined by purely mercantile causes. And the 
truth is, that so far from an efflux of gold thus brought abottt bj 
I mercantile causes being ap evil, it is a good. * Leaving out >of tlm 
question, as of course we must, such exportations of gold Oa taljto 
'place for the support of armies abroad; the causes, of effldx 
either ^ actual ^ethora of all commodities, gold ihcltKd64'i<dmh 
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isejiults in gold being sent out of ’^tbe country for tlie purpose of 
foreign investment; or else an abundance of gold as compared 
with other leading commodities. And while, in this last case, the 
efflux of gold indicates some absolute or relative impoverishment 
of the nation,, it is a means of mitigating the bad consequences 
of that impoverishment. Consider the question as one of poli- 
tioal ^onomy, and this truth becomes obvious. Thus:' — The nation 
itabittkally requires for use and consumption certain quantities of 
commodities, of which gold is one. These commodities are 
severally and collectjyoly liable to fall short ; either from deficient 
harvests, from waste in war, from Josses abroad, or from too great 
a diversion of labour or capital in some special direction. When 
a scarcity of some chief commodity, vsome necessary, occurs, what 
is the remedy ? The commodity of which tliero is an excess (or 
if none is in excess, then that which can best be spared) is ex- 
ported in exchange for an additional supply of the deficient com- 
modity. And, indeed, the whole of our foreign trade, alike in 
ordinary and extraordinary time4S, consists in this process. But 
when it happens either that the commodity which we can best spare 
is not wanted abroad; or (ns recently) that a chief foreign cus- 
tomer is temporarily disabled from buying; orthat the commodity 
which we can best spare is gold ; then gold itself is exported in 
exchange for the thing which wo most want. Whatever Ibiin the 
transaction takes, it is nothing but bringing tlie siippli(is of 
various commodities into harmony with the demands for thorn. 
The fact that gold is exported, is simply a proof that the need for 
gold is less than the need for other things. Tinder such circum- 
stances an efflux of gold will continue, and ought to continue, 
until other things have become relatively so abundant, tuid gold 
relatively so scarce, that the demand for gold is equal to other 
demands. And he who 'would prevent this process, is about as 
wise as the miser, who, finding his house without food, chooses 
to starve rather than draw upon his purse. 

The second question,— ‘ Hhall the Bank have permission to let 
its reserve of gold dimiiwsh so greatly as to risk the convertibility 
of its notes is not more profound than the first. It may fitly 
be answered by the more general question, — ‘‘ Shall the merchant, 
the manufficturer, or the shopkeeper, be allowed so to invest his 
capital as tp risk the fulfilment of his engagements If the 
answer to the first be No/* it must he “ No*' to the second ; if 
to the second it be Yes,** it must be Yes*' to the first. Any 
one who proposed tiidt the State should oversee the transactions 
of every trader, so as to insure his ability to cash all demands as 
they feU due, might with consistency argue that bankers should 
be, under like control. But while no one wi^l, jve presume, have 
the. folly to contend for the one, nearly all contend for the other. 
One would think that the banker acquired, in virtue of his oCou- 
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Ration, aoj^e abaiomal dasire to rum himself— that while traders 
In other things are restrained by a wholesome dread of bank- 
ruptcy, traders in capital have a longing to appear in ihe 'Gaj^ette, 
which law alone can prevent them from gratifying ! Surely the 
moral checks wliioh act on other men will act on bankers. And 
if these moral checks do not suffice to produce perfect , secui^ty, 
we have ample proof that no cunning legislative check will 
supply tlieir place. The current notion that bfmkers can, and 
will, if allowed, issue notes to any extent, is one of the absurdest 
illusions — ‘an illusion, however, Avliieh would never have arisen 
hut for the vicious over-issues induced bylaw. The tnitli is, 
that ill the first place, a banker cannot increase his issue of notes 
at will: it has been jirovccl by the unanimous testimony of all 
hankers who have been examined before successive parliamen- 
tary commitleos, that '' the amount 6f their issues is exclusively 
regulated by the extent of local dealings and expenditiu*e in their 
respective districts and that any notes issued in excess of the 
demand ai^o immediately returned to them.'’ And the truth is, 
in the second places, that a banker will not^ on tlie average of 
cases, issue more notes tliau in bis judgment it is safe to issue; 
seeing that if Jus promises to pay in circulation, are greatly in 
excess of his uvuilabh} means of paying them, he runs an immi- 
nent risk of having to stop paynnmf — a result of which hb has bo 
loss a horror than other men. If facts are needed in proof of 
this, they are furnishc‘d alike by tlu? history of the Bank of Eng- 
land and th(i Bank of Ireland ; which, before they were de- 
bauched by thi) State, habitually regulated their issues according 
to their stock of bullion, and would probably always, have been 
still moj'o careful but for the oons<dousnoss that there was the 
State-credit to fall back upon. 

The third question, — Shall the Bank be allowed to issue 
notes in such number as to cause tlieir depreciation ?” has, in 
effect, been answered in answering the first two. To every one 
not blinded by the mystifications of the currency-theorists, it 
must be obvious that there can be no depreciation of notes so 
long as they are exchangeable for gold on demand. And while 
the State, in discharges of its duly, insists on the fulfilment of 
contracts, tlie alternative of bankruptcy must ever be a restraint. 

• on such over-isHuo of notes as endangers that exchangeability. 
J'lie trutli is, that the bugbear ()f depreciation is one that would 
have been unknown but for the sins of governments, . In, tbe^ 
case of America, where there have been occasional depreciation^ 
tlio sin been a sin of'omission: the State has not'enfm*©M 
the fullliment of contracts — has nut forthwith bankrupted thc^e 
who foiled to. casJi tboir notes; and, if accounts are true,,, hiss 
allowed those to mobbed who brought back far-wandmng 
notes for payment. In all other eases the sin has been a sin of 
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commission. Tlie depreciated jpeiper ;curreucy in .Frpce during 
the revolution was a State-currehttcy. Tbe depr^iated paper 
currencies of Austria and Eussia have been State-currencies. And 
the only depreciated paper currency we have known, has been to 
all intents and purposes a State-currency, It was the State 
which, in 1 795-6, /orce^i upon the Bank of England that excessive 
issue of notes which led to the suspension of cash-payments. 
It was "the Stat$ which, in 1802, forhad the resumption of caah- 
pajtoents when the Bank of England wished to resume them; 
It was the State which, during a quarter of a century, Tmintained 
that suspension of cash-payments from which the excessive mul- 
tiplication and depreciation of notes resulted. The entire cor- 
ruption was entailed by State-expenditure and established by 
State-warrant. Yet now, the State affects a virtuous horror of 
the crime committed at its instigation ! Having contrived to 
shuffle off the odium on to the shoulders of its tools, the 
State gravely lectures the hanking community upon its 
guilt, and with sternest face passes measures to prevent it from 
sinning I 

We contend, then, that neither to restrain the efflux of gold, 
nor to guard against the over-issue of bank-notes, is legislative 
interference warranted. If Government will promptly execute tlie 
law agaihst all defaulters, the self-interest of bankers and traders 
will do tffe rest : such evils as would .^till result from mercantile 
dishonesties and imprudences, being evils which legal regulation 
may exacerbate but cannot i)revent. Let the Bank of England, 
in common with everj^ other bank, simply consult its own safety 
and its own profits, and there will result just as much check as 
should be put on the efflux of gold or the circulation of paper ; and 
the only check that can be put upon the doings of speculators. 
Whatever cause leads to unusual draughts on the resources of 
banks, immediately entails a rise in the rate of discount — a rise 
dictated both by the wish to make increased profits, and the wish 
to, avoid a dangerous decrease of resources. This raised rate of 
discount prevents the demand from being so great as it would 
else have been— alike prevents undue expansion of ndte-cir- 
culafion 1, checks speculators from making further engagements ; 
and if gold is being exported, diminishes the profit of exporta- 
tion, Recessive rises, successively increase these effects ; until 
eventualiy none vfiU fhe rate of discount demanded, save 
those in peril of stopping p^ment ; the increase of the ! credit 
currency ceases ; and the emux of gold, if it is going, on, is 
stopped by the home demand out-balaficmg the foreign 
And, if in times of great pressure, under the temp|«tipn of 
high discounts, banks allow their circulation to i>^pahd 
what dangwons ejiiejit; ji^tided/ihy the nw 
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As Bhotvn at the outset, the process is one by which banks, on 
the deposit of good securities, loan their credit traders who 
but for loans would be bankrupt. And that banks should tun 
some risks to save hosts of solvent men from inevitable ruin, few 
will deny. Add to which, that during a crisis which thus runs 
its natural course, there will really occur that purification of the 
mercantile world which many think can only be efiected by some 
Act of Parliament ordeal : seeing that, while under the circum- 
stances described, men wIjo have adequate securities to offer will 
get bank accommodation; those who, hjfving traded without 
capital or beyond their means, have not, will be denied it, and 
will fail ; whereas the existing restrictions on bank accommoda- 
tion tend to destroy good and bad together. 

Thus it is not true that there need special regulations to pre- 
vent the inconvertibility and depreciation of notes. It is not true 
that but for legislative supervision bankers would let gold drain 
out of the country to an undue extent. It is not true that these 
“ currency theorists’* liavo discovered a place at which the body- 
politic would bleed to death Imt for a State styptic. 

What else wo have to say on the general question, may best ho 
joined with some commentaries on provincial and joint-stock 
banking ; to which let us now turn. ^ 

Government, to preserve the Btuik of England monopoly, 
having enacted that no partnership exceeding six persons should 
become bankers ; and the Bank of England having refused to 
establish branches in the provinces ; it happened, during the 
latter half of the last century, when the industrial progress was 
rapid and hanks much needed, tliat numerous private traders, 
shopkeepers and others, began to issue notes payable on dpmaud. 
And when, of the four hundred small banks which had thus gi*o^n 
up in less than fifty years, a groat number gave way under the first 
pressure — when on several subsoqnont occasions like results 
occurred — when in Ireland, whore thef Bank of Ireland monopoly 
had been similarly guaranteed, it happened that out of fifty 
private provincial hanks forty became bankrupt — and when,^ 
finally, it grew notorious that in Scotland, where there had been 
no law limiting the number of partners, a whole century had. 
p*i8sed with scarcely a single bank failure; legislators alowly 
arrived at the conclusion that they had bettor abolish the resteio- 
tion which had entailed such mischiefs. Having, to use Ikfr.. 
Mill’s words, actually m^e the formation of safe banking estab- 
lishments a punishable offence** — having for one hundred and 
twenty years maintained a law which first caused great incony^; 
nience and theni extensive ruin, time after time repeated ; 
[Vol. LXIX. No. CXXXV.HNbw Sbbxes, Vot Xltl. No. I* Q 
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Grovemment in 18^6 decided ta Concede the liberty of joint-stock 
bunking : a liberty which the good easy public, not distinguishing 
hietwean a rigpat done and a wrong undone, regarded as a great 
boon. 

Bat the Mberty was not without conditions. Having previously, 
in anxiety foir its protege the Bank of England, been reckless 
of the banking security of tlie commiinity at^ large, *the State, 
•Kke a repentani sinner rushing into asceticism, all at once becamo 
^extremely solicitous on this point ; and determined to put guaran- 
:tees of its own devising, in place of the natural guarantee of mer- 
cantile judgment. To intending bank-shareholders it said — ‘'You 
sliall not unite on such publicly -understood conditions as you 
think fit, and get such confidence as will naturidly come to you 
on those conditions.'* And to the public it said — ‘'You shall 
not put trust in this or that association in proportion as, from 
the character of its members and constitution, you judge it to he 
worthy iof trust.” But to both it said — “ You shall the ono give, 
and the other receive, my iiifallrble safeguards.” 

And now what have be(m the results ? Every one knows that 
these safeguards liave proved anything but infallible. Every one 
knovrs that thcjse banks with State-constitutions have been espe- 
cially abaracterisod by instability. Every one knows that credu- 
lous citisens, with a faith in legislation which endless disaj)poinl- 
ment fails to diminish, have trusted imj)licitly in these law-devised 
securities : and, not exercising tlieir own judgments, have been 
led into ruinous undertakings. Eivery one knows that the evils 
of substituting artificial guarantees for natural ones, whicli the 
clear-sighted long ago (lis(^emed, have, by the late catastrophes, 
been made conspicuous to ail. 

When commencing tliis article wc had intended to dw'ell on 
this point. For though tlie mode of business which br(»ught 
about these joint-stock bank failures was, for weeks after their 
occurrence, time after time clearly described ; yet nowhere did we 
see drawn the obvious cor6llary. Though in three separate City 
articles of the Tiwea^itwas explained that, “relying upon the 
ultimate liability of large bodies of infatuated shareholders, f he 
discount houses supply these banks with unlimited means, looking 
not to the character of the bills sent up, but simply to the security 
aflbrded by tbo Bank endorsement yet in none of them was it 
pointed out that but for the law of unlimited liability, this reck- 
less trading would not have gone on^^ More recently, however, 
this tnith has been duly recognised .alike in Parliament and in 
the Press ; and it is therefore needless further to elucidate it. 
All we will add is, that as, if there had been no law of unlimited 
liability, the London houses would not have discounted these bad 
bills ; and as in that oase.tfaese provincial joint-stock bonks^could 
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not. have given these enormous credits to insolvent speculators ; 
and .as, if they had not done this, they would not have been 
rained; it follows, inevitably, that these joint-stock bank failures 
have been law^-produced disasters, 

A measure for further increasing the safety of the provincial 
public, was that which limited the circulation of provincial bank- 
notes. At the same time that it established a sliding-scale for 
the issues of the Bank of England, the Act of 1844 fixed the 
maximum circulation of every provincial bank of issue, and 
forbad any further banks of issue. We have not space to discuss 
at length the effects of this restriction : which must have fallen 
rather hardly on those especially careful bankers who had, during 
the twelve weeks .preceding the 27th April, 1844, narrowed their 
issues to merst any incidental contingencies; while it gave a 
perennial license to such as had been incautious during that 
period. All which we can notice is, that this rigorous limitation 
of provincial issues to a low maximum (and a low maximum was 
purposely fixed) efi^ctiially prevents those local expansions of 
bank-note circulation, wdiich, as wo have shown, ought^^io take 
place in periods oi‘ commercial difficulty. And further, that by 
transferring all lo(jal demands to the Bank of England, as the 
only place from whiidi extra accommodation can be had* the ten- 
dency is to concentrate a pressure which would else Jiave been 
diffused ; and so to create panic. 

Saying notliing more, how(5ver, respecting the impolicy of the 
measure, lot ns mark its futility. As a means of preserving the 
oonvertihilily of the provincial bank-note, it is useless unless it 
acts as some safeguard against bank fiiilures ; and that it does 
not do 'this is demonstrable. While it diminishes the likelihood 
of failures caused by over-issue of notes, if increases the likelihood 
of fai hints from other causes. Eor what will bo done by a pro- 
vincial banker wdiosc^ issues are 3'estricted by the Act of 1844 to 
a level lower than that to which he would otherwise have let 
them rise ? If he would, but for *the law, have issued to a 
larger extent than lur novr does — if his Reserve is greater than, 
in his judgment, is needful for the security of his notes; is it not 
clear tiiat he will simply extend his operations in other directions ? 
Will not the excess of his available capital be to him a warrant 
either for entering into larger speculations himself, or for allow- 
ing his customers b' draw upon him beyond the limit he wpuld 
else have fixed ? 11^ in absence of restriction, his rashness 
would have led him to bankruptcy by over-issue, will it not 
now equally lead him to risk bankruptcy by over-banking? And 
is not the one kind of bankruptcy as fatal to the convertil#ity 
of notes as the olAier ? ^ / 

Nay, the case is even worse. There is reason to helieve that 

Q8 
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bankers arc tempted into greater dangers under this protcctiv<3 
system. They can and will hypothecate their capital in ways 
more indirect than by notes ; and may very likely be led, by the 
imobtrusiveness of the process, to commit themselves more than 
they would else do. A trader, applying to his banker in times 
of great commercial difficulty, will often be met by the reply — 
‘M cannot make^you any direct advances, having already loaned 
as much as I can spare ; but kno^ving you to be a safe man, I 
will lend you my name. Here is my acceptance for the sum you 
require : they will discount it for you in Tiondon/’ Now, as loans 
thus made do not entail the same immediate responsibilities 
as when made in notes, (seeing that they are neither at once pay- 
able, nor do they add to the dangers of a possible run,) a banker 
is under a temptation to extend his liabilities in this way much 
further than he would have done, had not law forced him to dis- 
cover a new channel through wliich to give credit- 

And does not the evidence that has lately transpired go to 
show that these more roundabout ways of giving credit do 
take the place of the interdicted ways ; and that they are more 
dangerous than those interdicted ways? Is it not notorious 
that dangerous fonns of paper-currency have had an unex- 
ampled development since the Act of 1844 ? Do not tho news- 
papers ani the debates give daily proofs of this ? And is not 
the process of causation obvious ? 

Indeed, it might have been known d priori that such a result 
was «ure -to take place. It has been shown conclusively that, 
when uninterfered with, the amount of note circulation at any 
given time is deteimined by the amount of trade going on — the 
quantity of payments tljat are being made. It has been repeatedly 
testified before committee, that when any local banker contracts 
bis issues he simply causes nn equivalent increase in the issues 
of neighbouring bankers. And in past times it has been more 
than once complained, that when from prudential motives the 
Bank of England withdrew part of its notes, the provincial 
bankers immediately multiplied their notes to a proportionate 
extent. Well, is it not manifest that this law, , which holds 
between one class of bank-notes and another, also holds between 
bank-notes and other forms of paper- currency? Will it not 
happen that just as diminishing the note circulation of one bank, 
merely odds to the note circulation of other banks ; so, an artificial 
restriction on the circulation of bank-nirtes in general, wiU simply 
cause an increased circulation of some substituted kind of promise 
to pay? And is not this substituted kind, in virtue of its novelty 
and irregularity, likely to be a more unsafe kin4 ? See, then, the 
predicament Oter all the bills of Exchange, clieques, &c., which 
constitute some nine-tenths of the paper-currency of the king- 
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dom, tho Htate exercises, and can exercise, no control. And the 
limit it puts on the remaining tenth, vitiates the other nine- 
tenths by causing an abnormal growth of new fonns^ of credit, 
which oxptmence proves to be especially dangerous. 

Thus, all which the State does when it exceeds its true duty, 
is to hinder, to disturb, to corrupt. As already pointed out, the 
quantity of credit men will give each other is determined hy 
natunil causes, moral and physical — their avqrage characters, 
their temporary states of feeling, tlieir circuinstances. If the 
Government forbids one mode of giving credit, they will find 
another, and probably a worse. Be the degree of mutual ti'ust 
prudent or imprudent, it must take its course. The attempt to 
restrict it by law is nothing but a hundredth repetition of the old 
story of keeping out tho sea with a fork. 

And now mark, that wore it not for these worse than futile 
State-safi‘giiards, it is not unlikely that there might grow up 
certain natural safeguards, which would really put a chock upon 
uiidifb credit and abnormal speculation. Were it not for the 
attempts to ensure security by law, it is very possible that, under 
our high* pressure system of business, banks would compete with 
each other in respect of the degree of security they offered — 
would endeavour to outdo each other in the obtainment of a 
legitimate pJiblic confidence. Consider the position of a new 
joint-stock bank with limited liability, and unoheck(fd by legal 
regulations. It can do nothing until it has gained the general 
good opinion. Tn tho way of this there stand great difficulties. 
Its constitution is niilried, and sure to be looked upon by tho 
trading world with considerable distrust. The field is already 
occupied by old hanks with established connexions. Out of a 
constituency satisfied with tho present accommodation, it has to 
obtain supporters for a system that is apparently less safe than 
the old. Mow shall it do this? Evidently it must find some 
ujausual mode of assuring the community of its trustworthiness. 
And out of a number of new banks sp circumstanced, it is not too 
much to suppose that ultimately one wiould hit on some mode. 
It rniglit he, for instance, that such a bank would give to all who 
held deposits over lOOOi. the liberty of inspecting its books — of 
ascertaining from time to time its liabilities and its investments. 
Already this plan^^is not unfrequently pursued hy private traders 
as a means of assuring those who lend money to them ; and this 
ext/Jt)»ion of it might naturally take place under the pressure of 
competition. We have put the question to a gentleman who has 
had lx)ng and suooessfuf experience as manager of a joint-stoek 
bank ; and his reply is that some such course would Very pro- 
bably bo adopted : adding, that under this arrangement a ctepo- 
sitenr would practically become a partner with limited UabiUty. 



llVere a system of this kind tb* establish itself, it would form a 
dbuble check to unhealthy trading' Consciousness that its rash- 
ness would Become known to its chief clients, would prevent the 
hank-management ftom being rash ; and consciousness that his 
cre^t would he damaged when his large debt to the bank was 
whispered, would prevent the speculator from contracting so largo 
a dent. Bhth lender and borrower would he restrained from 
reckless enterprise. Very little inspection would suffice to efiPect 
this end. Ono or two cautious depositors would be enough; 
seeing that the mere •expectation of immccli^e disclosure, in 
case of misconduct, would mostly keep in ortler all those con- 
cerned. 

Should’ it however he contended, as by some, it may, that this 
safeguard would he of no avail — should it he alleged that, having 
in their own hands the means of safety, citizens would not use 
thorn, but would still put blind faitli in directors and give un- 
limited trust to respectable names; then wo simply I'eply that 
they would fully deserve^ whatever* bad consequences fell on ?hem. 
If they did not take advantage of the proffered guarantee, the 
penalty be on their ovm heads. We have no patience with the 
mawkish philanthropy which would ward off the punishment of 
stupidity.^ The ultimate result of shielding, men from the effects 
of folly, is J;o fill the world with fools. 

A few words in conclusion respecting the attitude of our 
opponents. Leaving joint-stock bank legislation, on whicdi the 
eyes of the^public are happily becoming opened, and returning to 
the Bank Charter with its theory of currency regulation, we have 
^ charge its supporters witli gross, if not wilful, misrepresenta- 
tion. Their established policy is to speak of all antagonism as 
identified with adhesion to the vulgarcst fallacies. They daily 
present, as the only alternatives, their own dogma or some wild 
doctrine too absurd to be argued. Side witli us or choose 
anarchy,'* is practically the substance of their homilies. 

To speak more specifically : — They boldly asseil, in tlic first 
place, that they are the upholders of ‘^principle;" and on all 
opposition they seek to fasten the title of empiricism." Now, 
we are at a loss to see what there is empiric^" in the position 
that a bank-note circulation will regulate itself in the same way 
that the circulation of other paper currency does. It seems to 
ns anything But “cmpiricar' to say that the natural check of 
prospective bankrupttiy, which restrains the trader from issuing 
too many promises to pay at given date's, will similarly restrain 
the banker from issuing too many promises to pay on demand. 
"We take him to be the opposite of an empirio'i who holds that 
people’s characters and circumrtances determine the quantity of 
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credit-memorandada oiroulatioa ; and tbat tlie inoii 06 ary disordem^ 
which their imperfect characters aad changing ciroumatanoea 
occasaonally entaiJ, can be exacerbated, but cannot be pre- 
vented, by State-nofttrums, On the other hand^.we do not see in 
virtue of what “ principle*’ it is that the contract expressed oa 
the face of a bank-note must be dealt with differently from, angn 
other contract. We cannot understand the principle” which 
requires the State to control the business of hankers so that they 
may not make engagements they eaimot fulfil ; l)ut which doea 
not requiio the State to do the like with other toders. To us it 
is a very incomprehensible “ principle” which permits the Bonk 
of England to issue 14,000,OOOZ. on the credit of the State ; but 
which is broken if tlie State credit is mortgaged beyond this~ffi 
“principle” which* implies that 14,000, OOOi. of notes may be 
issued without gold to meet them, but insists on rigorous precau- 
tions for the convertibility of every pound more. We are curioua 
to leani how it was inferred from tliis “ principle” tibat the average 
note circulation of each provinvial bank, during certain twelve 
weeks in 1844, was exactly the note' circulation which its capital' 
justified. So far from discerning a “ principle,’* it seems to us 
tbat both the idea and its applications are as empirical as they 
can well be- 

Still more astounding, however, is the assumption of these 
“ ourrcn(?y theorists,” that their doctrines are those of f ’ree-kade. 
In tlic Legislature Lord Overstouc, and in the press the Saturday 
HevieWy have, among others, asserted this. To call that a 
Eree-trade measure, whoso avowed object is to oversee and restrict 
certain voluntary acts of exchange, appears so manifest a contra- 
diction in terms, that it is scarcely credible it should be made. 
The whole system, of currency legislation is restrictionist from 
beginning to end : equally in spirit and in detail. Is^ that a Free- 
trade regulation which has all along forbidden banks of issue 
within sixty-five miles of London? Is that Free-trade which 
enacts that none but such as have npw the State warrant, shall 
henceforth give promises to pay on demand? Is tliat Free-trade 
which at a certain point steps in between the banker and his cus- 
tomer, and puts a veto upon any further exchange of credit-docu- 
ments ? We wonder what would be said by two merchants, the one 
just iibout to draw o' bill on the other in return for goods sold, who 
should suddenly be stopped by a Btato-officev with the remaark 
that, having examined the buyer’s ledger, he was of opinion that 
ready as the seller might he to take the bill it would be unsafe 
for him to do so ; and that the law, in pursuance of the principles 
of Free-trade, negatived the transaction ! Yet for the promise to |)ay 
in six months, it needs but to substitute a promise to pay on de- 
mand, and the case becomes substantially that of banker and 
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customer. Eeally, to this preposterous assumption of the tiilo of 
Free-traders, we can find no parallel but that supplied by the pro- 
slarery party of America ; who, claiming for themselves all the 
honour, justice, h^anity, and religion, charge the abolitionists 
with dishonesty, licentiousness, tyranny, and iniquity of every 
kind! 

It is true that the currency theorists ' have a colourable 
excuse* in the faci^ that among their opponents there are various 
advocates of visionary schemes and propounders of regulations 
quite as protectionist in spirit as their own. It is true that there 
are some whp contend I'or inconvertible labour-notes T and 
others who argue that in times of commercial pressure 
banks should not raise their rates of discount. But is this 
any justification for recklessly stigmatizing all antagonism 
as coming from these classes ; in the face of the fact that the 
Bank Act has been protested against by the highest autho- 
rities in political economy ? Do not the defenders of the cur- 
rency principle” know that among their opponents are Mr. 
Thornton, long known as an able writer on currency questions ; Mr. 
Tooke and Mr. Ncwmarch, fumed for their laborious and ex- 
haustive researches respecting currency and prices ; Mr. FulJarton, 
whose “Eogulation of Currencies” is a standard work ; Mr. Mac- 
leod, whose just-issued hook displays the endless injustices and 
stupidities of our monetary history ; Mr. James Wilson, M.P., 
who, in detailed knowledge of commerce, currency, and banking, 
is, probably unrivalled; and Mr. John Stuart Mill, who, both 
as logician and economist, stands in the first rank ? Do they not 
know that the alleged distinction between bank-notes and other 
credit documents, which forms the professed basis of the Bank 
Act — and for which Sir II. J^eel could quote only the one poor 
authority of Lord Liverpool — is denied, not only by the gentlemen 
above-named, but also by Mr. Huskisson, Professor Storch, 
Dr. Travers Twiss, amd the distinguished French Professors, M. 
Joseph Gamier and M. Miqjael Chevalier Do they not know, 
in short, that both the profoundest thinkers and the most patient 
and elaborate inquirers are against them ? If they do not know 
this, they stand convicted of writing with an air of authority on a 
topic which they have not studied. ]Lf they do know it, they have 
the audacity to speak of numerous distinguished men in terms of 
supreme contempt. 


♦ See Mr. Cooke’s ‘^Bank Charter Act of 1844,” ^c. 
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THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 

T he second edition of Dr. Ewald’s “ History of Christ’** is before 
us. I'his volume forms the fifth of his history of the people of 
Israel, and in it must ho considered to convwge the results of the 
learning and criticism which have been expended by the author upon 
the antiquities of the Jews ; upon the illustration of their literature ; 
upon the analysis of^their history. But inany of the questions natu- 
rally suggested hy the title ol‘ this volume arc not solved by Dr. 
Ewald : this is no reproach to him, but we must confess to a feeling of 
regret that he has not acknowdedged more expressly how much ho has 
left unsolved; his reputation would have alibrded it; he has know- 
ledge enough to he able to confess ignorance. Dr. Ewald, indeed, 
seems at times to prepare the way for conclusions which ho never 
draws ; and more than that, ho draws conclusions which ignore, if they 
are not even at variance, with the premises which he establishes. lie 
traces elaborately the growth of the Messiauic idea, and shows its natural 
and necessary development i[,hrough the successive stages, of the 
Jewish history, and how the modifications which it undergo»»s dei>end 
upon the varying conditions in which the Jewish people finds itself 
from time to time. It issues from the conception of a theocracy ; upon 
contact with neighbouring nations it .becomes an idea of supremacy of 
the chosen people over th(j Gentile ; when the Israelite suffers for his 
national sins, it takes the form of an expectation of a Restorer,’ and is 
connectc^d with a doctriiu? of rc]>cntaneo ; when at length the nationality 
seems liopelessly crushed, the Gentile to have effectually the upper hand, 
and the royal seed of David to have been lost sight of, there arises 
a spiritual modification of the idea. Rather, we should say, it be- 
comes parted into two forms — the one is satisfied hy a spiritual inter- 
pretation, the other anticipates for its realization a millennial or celes- 
tial dispensation. Moreover, the Messialhic idea developes itself sub- 
jectively in the individual consciousnesses of •those who from time to 
time received of the Divine Unction for great purposes of deliverance. 
Prophets, priests, and kings were Messiahs in their place and according 
to their ^iritual measure — David, Elijah, Jehoiada, Jeremiah, Zerub- 
babel. The light in which each of these would regard himself, and 
tlie peculiar nature of his mission, would bear a relation to the state of 
development at which the Messianic idea had arrived in his own geno* 
ration. So, generally, we find that the conceptiorv of their office and 
work by the successive Messiahs becomes, in process of the histor^^ 
more and more elevated. At length, in the Messiah himself it 

1 ** Qosehichte Chrisdis' und seiner Zeit.** Yon Heinrich Ewald. 2td Aiisgalie. 
Gdttingen. 1857> 
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exhibits itself in a super-eminent life, and finds its expression in 
Bueh words as these : — “ For this end was I born, and for this eauso 
came I into the world, that I should bear witness of the truth 
and “ Except a coru^ of wheat hall into the ground,, and die, ‘it abideth 
alone ; but if it die, it bringeth forth much fruit/^ To a true 
Messiahship is essential, that the testimony of the consciousness be 
really in keeping with the character— otherwise the supposed prophet 
is the victim of a delusion and a fanaticism. And the criticism of a 
Messianic history sliould turn upon the inquiry whether the signs 
of the consciousness are thus consistent with the facts and circum- 
stances of the life. Fqj' the record of the words and deeds of such ai 
one may derive their colouring from the conceptions of nan’ators inca- 
pable of a])preciating the highest moral characters. A critique of this^ 
kind is very paitially applied by Dr. Ewald to the naiTatives of the 
Grospel histories. He tacitly puts aside, indeed, ihe accounts of the 
Incarnation given in the first and third Gospels ; but accepts without 
analysis the miraculous narratives of the ministry of Jesus. We, 
do not see on what principle of fair criticism Dr. Ewald would reject 
as worthless the passages above indicated, luid retain its essential ta 
the personality of Jesus Christ the literal acceptation of tlie record, 
of cures and resuscitations wrought by him. Upon a deeper examiuav^ 
iion, neither ai‘e these narratives without meaning, nor those; ' though, 
neither those nor those are to be takeii according to the letter. For 
in the letter, in the concrete, truths may lie embedded. And a story 
or record^ embellished and legendary in 'Various degrees, stands in the 
same relation to a truth or actual fact, after the event, which a figu- 
rative foreshadowing in type or prophecy does to it antecedently. 
Both the legend and the prophecy are the trutli in a concrete form— 
in the form suitable, necessary, for those to whom they come — unless 
so concrete, the truth could not be appreciat<?d at all. Bo the }>rophecy 
runs — Is. XXXV, 5, “ Then the eyes of the blind shall be opened, and 
the ears of the deaf shall be unstopped,’* anticipating an enlightenment 
and enlargement of the spiritual understanding. But the carnal minds 
of those who lived when tlie prophecy was uttered, required that the 
truth should be clothed in that concrete dress to them ; and the mass 
of tiiose.w^ho were contemporary with the Great Teacher himself', could 
appreciate no other than a EOAterial supremacy over the defects of the 
corporeal frame. Thus the record of his spintual greatness falls back 
into precisely the same descriptions as those*, of the prophets-r-spou- 
taneously, and with no more purposed falsification, in the one case than 
in the other. 

Dr. Ewald shows acutely (pp. 176, 7) that,, in matter of feetj Mary, 
the mother of Jesus, was of the tribe of Levn— at least, her cousin 
Elizabeth was of a priestly house; and some other circumstances 
combine to the same conclusion. But the prophecies speak of Messiah 
as Bon of David ; he is so d^crihed in Bgm. i. 8 ; and in Heb. vii. 14, 
the possibility of his Leviticai descent is even uxduded.. Adhering to 
the letter^ no reconciliation is possible of these variations. But ‘Bon 
of David,? according to the inn^ mining of prophecy, should be inter- 
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preted in like maimer tofSon or seed of Abraham, os spirituaJ progeny^ 
or spiritual representative ; as one not necessarily bom of the house 
and lineage of Bavid, Kara aapKa, but as sitting on the throne of the 
spiritual Israel in the same supremacy that Bavid did over the nhtursd 
Israel. This spiritual kingdom could only be foreshadowed in tenns 
of the earthly kingdom ; after it had been revealed, it could only he 
made intelligiWe to ordinary minds by like expressions* When the polity 
of the Jews had passed away, temple and city destroyed, rising 
after rising put down iu blood and lire, they asked themselves, Has 
then the Messiah been among us, and we not know him ? Was it 
Jesus? Was he not called Son of David? And so, fictitious and 
contradictory genealogies, traditions of Bethlehem, and the like, would 
cai’nalize the conception of the Prince of Peace, after his manifestation^ 
as material descriptions had embodied it before. 

Wo should have been glad to say something of Dr. Ewald’s treatment 
of the “ Gospel-question;” but can oul}^ remark, that with respect to the 
authorshipvof tlic fourth Gospel, Bunsen occupies an extreme destructive 
position — Ewald, for a critic, an extreme conservative one — ^Dr. Weisse 
an intermediate and moderate one. Now, so much may be said on all sides 
of tliis question ; and afior all is said, the evidence is so incomplete, so 
negative, that no one, wliichcvcr way his opinion may incline, is 
entitled to dogmatize. But it so happens, that those who hold the 
extreme views* are much more trenchant in the expression of their 
judgment than those who hold the medium. And Dr. Ewald, ^ia this 
edition of the “ History of Christ,” hardly treats the. last woijc of Dr* 
Weisse, on the Evangelien-frage,” with sufficient consideration and 
respect. Dr. Ewald’s conservative tendency may obtain for him more 
attention in England than il‘ he had gone to the quick of some in* 
quiries which he opens; but be must be felt, even in England, with all 
his learning and research, to be difi'use and often incomplete, and too 
much disposed to dogmatize. 

Individual opinion is confessedly formed, in great measure, in accord* 
anoo with the prejudices of others and in submission to their judg* 
ments, either as the supposed wisest or as the many. Whore prejudices 
run in a strong current all one way and authorities are united, there 
is but little coiiliict of opinion. The rebel mind which then asserts 
its liberty carries its possessor, in some vges, to the scaffold or the 
prison ; in others, into the cold shadow of «ocial death. Martyr- 
dom, however, is no test of truth. But when authorities ai*G broken 
up and disunited, when prejudices set in various currents, there ensues 
real conttict of opinion. For this reason, among ourselves, tlie rules 
of morals if not their foundation principles, the principles as well as 
rules of social practice, the doctrines of the concrete religions — all 
these Ml into dispute : only slowly is some small portion of the 
ground won from the debateable ground of opinion to the province of 
expeiimental certitude ; or some other is abandoned as hopeless quag- 
mii’e and land of the mist, where the eye supplies no guidance and the 
foot no surety. 

Something of thecohfiictof tlie day between vaHousreli^usandso^ 
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opinions is depicted to us i« a ddightful book called ^^Thorndalo,”® 
suited for the leisure hour of those who love to pass their leisure not 
without thought. All opinions, it is true, are not here represented. 
Some forms of religion are scarcely touched upon. We have but few 
traits of the Anglo-Catholic — the sofbly-arrogant clergy none of 
the old “ high and dry,” nor of the “more dry than high none of 
the Neo-Platonist ; none of the Anglo-Luth'eran : we meet with no 
true disciple of John Knox, nor with the Unitarian Spiritualist. 

. , Thorndale, from whom the volume is entitled, is a love-stricken disap- 
pointed youth, smitten with consumption, passing the last months of 
his life on the shores qS the Bay of Naples. He keeps a memorandum 
hook of liis thoughts and recollections. He may be called the Inquirer. 
We fear he departs without any sufficient answer to his questions. 
The nature of them may be gathered from such an extract as this : — 

“The hardest trial to our faith is ihc actual aspect of the living multitudes 
of mankind. Looking round the world, it is very hard to find one’s immortals 
or celestials that are to be. ... I raise luy eyes from my paper, and what a 
beautiful vision lies before me ! The blue sky reflected on these ample waters 
gives me a double heaven — one above and one beneath me ; and these islands of 
enchantment, Ischia and Capri, seem to be suspended floating midway between 
them. , . . ^Surely,’ I exclaim, ‘Imre, if anywhere, man niiglit have been 
immortal.’ Yet, if I descend from my solitude, and pass through yonder 
neighbouring city, 1 shall find myself amidst a noisy, angry, rjuarrelsomo 
multitude, each one of whom would think it the grossest insult it I doubted 
that he yvas an immortal spirit, waiting to put on his angelic nature in another 
and a better world.”— p, 55. 

And then again 

“Why must 1 accept the alternative — all or none? Why every Hun and 
Scythian, or else no Socrates or Plato? Why must every corrupt thing be 
brought again to life, or else all hope be denied to the good and the great, the 
loving and the pious?” — p. 56. 

Yet, perhaps, the difficulty is not so great as to the resuscitation 
of the extremes, as with the revivifying thes intennediates, the neutrals. 
Tiberius may well be called up again to receive his stripes, and Socrates, 
that his cup may be filled with ambrosia — but Thersites has suffered 
enough, we want to see him no more. 

There are some beautiful dramatic sketches introduced, which relieve, 
while they illustrate, the general discussions in the book. Such are 
home passages in the hfttory of Cyril, a young Evangelical who turns 
Cistercian, and an engaging tale entitled “ Julia Montini,” But the 
two most important characters brought before us are those of Seeken- 
dorf the Skeptic, and Clarence the Utopian. Scckendorf‘ is the very 
model— the beau-ideaJ of an unbeliever. There is no hostility in him 
towards those who believe more than he docs himself— no tartness or 
asperity. He does not say — You believe in the Virgin 
believe she is a myth. , You are a Trinitarian— you might as well be 
an idolater — in fact, you are. Much less is there anything about him 

•;“Thomdate; or, the Conflict of Opinions.” By Witflam Smith. Author of 
^’Athehvold, a Drama," ‘^AOiscoursepf Ethics/’ &c. ^Edinburgh and London : 
WiUiatn Bku^wood and Sons. 1867. 
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of the restless infidel, dways twitching, who seems to say by a per- 
petual fidget — Look at me, I do not believe anything. Only m the 
company of a chosen few does Seckendorf develop his skepticism ; and 
even these ho will not take with him into the “ cave of Trophomus 
“ into which, it is said, whosoever enters never smiles again.’* Secken- 
dorf indeed, as not uncommon with those whom he represents, has 
some hankering after the old Catholicism. Even he is fired by its 
historic recollections ; lie admires the grandeur of the Boman idea ; 
he is fascinated by the {esthetic appliances of the Boman Church. If 
to the wise all creeds and worships are but symbols, let us at least have 
a symbolism which is complete, and a service which is well done, 

Tlie most sustained and consecutive portion of the hook, forming 
indeed a work in itself, is that which is assigned to ‘‘ Clarence the 
Utopian.” Ho has keen acted upon to some extent by Seckendorf. 
He suspects tljat the two futurities, the futurity of a continued indi- 
vidual life and of a perfected mundane society, convey promises which 
mutually destroy each other. Shaken rather in his belief of the 
former, he takes refuge in the prospect of an indefinite progress of* 
humanity. Utojuan his views are, be^causc they are of things not now 
to be found anywhere — of things not possible anywhere, under present 
conditions. But social and religious changes which have already taken 
phice are a fair guarantee of oiliers yet to come, approximating more 
and more to the full realization of the Divine Idea. Give him time 
enough, and the Utopian, likci the Geologist, will work wonders. 
Clarence shows, in an abhi and frequently original manner, ^ow the 
earlier forms of society and the earlier religious persuasions have been 
necessary stepping*ston(*s to that which is more perfect. We can only 
spare room for one or two paragraphs, which will indicate the manner 
of treatment : — 

“A form of religion, which we justly look back upon as to us most odious, 
ma;y yet have been in accordance with the times which produced it, which 
perhaps could have produced no other ; and it may also have been a nccess^y 
condition for subsequent forms, which we may still highly approve, and which 
manifestly have been of extreme value in the education of the human race.” 
- p. 501. 

Excellent arc the observations on the subject of miracles : — 

“ It is the disconnexion of any given event of nature, or act of the creative 
Power, from its antecedents and consequents, that is the esseiitial disimetiou 
of the older and ntorc imiigiaative modes of thinking. It is this unconnected 
act which the theologian of ancient times delighted to contemplate, and which 

the* theologian of a scientific age finds it almost impossible to conceive 

So roottvd in the minds of scientific men is this belicl in the coimectedness of the 
plicnomciift of nature, and their formation of one harmonious scheme, that 1 
doubt whether, if a miracle were really wrought before their eyes, they would 
believe it as a miracle. They would suspect that their own limited knowledge of 
nature gave to the fact the anomalous appearance which it wore to them 1 . . . . 
With us there is but one miracle, and that is the whole creation. God acts in 
all, and all his acts necessai ily harmonise. Order and harmony are essential to 
every creature we can conceive of. 1 he miracle, as vulgarly understood, trOnld 
be but chaos, contradiction, mere destruction. Bht you see directly thaeti^he 
greatest revolution that has taken place in the human mind must be also One 
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of tho slowest ttEd most gradual. You sec directly that the two modes of 
areprescBting to ourselves the , action of the Deitj, though essentially contra- 
dictory and inconsistent^ would nevertheless co-cxist for centuries, and often in 
the same minds^ You see directly that, after admitting that God acts in the 
very order of nature, men would still, wheretter tlm/ <^ld not see the order, 
revert to their oM conception of arbitrary and unconnected action/’— 
pp. 694i-5. 

'The conviction of a necessity for a revision of tho English version 
of the “Bible becomes more and more widely spread. Some months ago, 
if we had not then recently treated the subject at considerable length 
ourselves,, we should jjave noticed some remarks put forth in an un- 
pretending form, and specially adapted for members of the Church of 
England, by I)r, Iliif^^ an experienced imd amply competent Biblical 
scholar. We were gratified to find that many of his rules of emenda- 
tion coincided with those suggested by ourselvbs. He also directed 
attention to a point which will deserve consideration when the work of 
emendation shall be entered upon — namely, as to the effect of particular 
renderings upon the ear in the public reading of the Scriptures, 

I know by experience that many passages read easy to the eye which fail 
to convey the instruction with equal (Kstinctness to the oar ; and as we know 
that with many it is the case, that what they hear constitutes a great jwrtion 
of their Scripture instruction, I have occasibnally introduced changes for that 
object.” — \y. 18. 

We have now to recommend a volume, by Dr. Beard, ^ from a some- 
what dtll'crcnt point of view. The revision should, in the opinion 

Dr. Beard, be made by public authority, and the first step towards 
it should be the issuing of a Commission of Inquiry. Tho whole suc- 
cess of any plan for revision by authority would depend, in the first 
instance, upon the perfect fairness with which the Commission should 
be nominated. Not only must its members be appointed for theirscbolar- 
ship, without reference to tlieir communion, but also without reference 
to their theology. One circumstance brought into prominent liglit by 
Dr. Beard, relative to the present English version, is, the extent to 
which, through Tyndale’s, it is indebted to the translation of Luther. 
Thus Dr. Beard observes, upon Ps. xxii. 16, “ They pierced my hands 
and my feet: I may tell all my hones E.V., that, with the best Jewish 
authorities, the word rendered “ They pierced,” should bo, “as lions 
do “ They beset ijie as lions do, (even) my hands and my feet 
and goes on to say — 

“Tlie Greek of the Septuagint and the Latin of the Church of Home render 
the word " they pierced/ Tho wurds ‘they pierced’ accordingly took their i)re- 
sent place in our English version. Probably the authority immediately follow^ 
was neither the Septuagint nor the Vulgate, but Luther, who, servilely imital ij^ 
the former, rendered the passage ‘ they ran my hands and feet through/ There 

» « A Plea for aBe^l of the Bible Translation of 1611, With a plan for the 
gradual introduction of changes,” &c. Bjr P» IHif, D.D., of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, Editor of the ^‘Biblia Ecclesi® Polyglotta/* and the « Heacapla Psalter.” 
Sunderland. 1856. 

* “A EevisedEnglkh Bible the Want of the Church ^nd the Demand of the 
Age ; comprising a critical history of the Autliorised Vernon, and corrections of 
numerous misteuMdations.” By John lU Beaid, D.D, London : Whiliwld. 1867- 
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is Ihe greater reason for thinlcing that the English translator, whoever he was, 
had Luther^s version before him, since he has given an exact copy of Lnther^s 
rendering of the first member of the seventeenth verse, 'I may tell all my 
bones/ m the Gorman, ‘Ich mochie alle ineine gebeine zahlcn/ while the 
Greek and the Latin have ‘ tiey numbered all my bones / and there is nothii^ 
in the Hebrew to warrant the word ‘may* in the ‘I may tell* of onr trans- 
lation. Indeed, th6 use of the word ‘may* injures the sense It is also 

probable that the mistranslation given m our Bibles was preferred because, 
tlumgh contniij to the Hebrew, it ai-ood in agreement with j passage in John*s 
Gospel, in which, by a combination of two passages (Ps. xxii. 16; Zech. xii. 
10), a Scripture is represented as being fnlfilled ; a representation wliicli also 
prefers the Greek translation to the Hebrew original. Nevertheless the 
rancour of sectism has cliargcd otfthe Jews a wilful corruption of the Hebrew, 
in order that they might thereby escape a troublesome proof of the Messiah- 
ship of Jesus. Cahen throws back the reproach, imputing a change in the 
text to Christians, ‘as 'more favourable to their theology.* **—pp. 266-7. 

This work of Dr. Beard contains, in a convenient form, a great deal 
of intei^sting matter, of which wc cannot even attempt an analysis ; 
and we recommend it strongly as a manual to those who interest them- 
selves in the present state of the Biblical Revision question. 

The division of the life of man into the animal, the moral, the intel- 
lectual or noetic, is as old among tlu^ Greeks as Plato and Aristotle ; 
ill Judaism and Christianity, a coiTesponding distribution into the 
earthy, the natural, the sjd ritual, is to be met with in Philo and St. 
Paul. The doctrine of the spiritual faculty — super-sensual — intuitional 
oj‘ divine and absolute truth, was developed by the Alexandrians, and 
has continually emerged, connecting itself with various theological 
prepossessions. M. Gratry^’ fortifies himself towards the philosophical 
world in his undertaking to illustrate the sj)i ritual life, by the authority 
of M. Maine de Biran, Irom whom he quotes — 

“11 ii*y a pas seulcmcnt deux prinoipes opposes dans Thomme. II y cn a trois, 
car il y a trois vies, et. trois onlres dc facultes. Quaud tout scrait (facoord et 
en harmonic eiitrc Ics facult6s sensitives G actives qui constitucui riiomme, il 
y aurait encore wic nature super m?c tromd/ne qui iie serait pas satis- 
iaitc, ct fcrail qu’il y a un aut re bonbeur, tme autre myesse, me autre 
perfect ion f au dela du plus grand boulicur huniain, de la plus haute bagesse ou 
perfection mtcUectuelle ct morale dout T^trc Jiumaiusoit susceptible.*’ — p. vii. 

Many of the fathers had enunciated the same view ; among others, 
S. Augustin, Quid anima in corpore valeref, g^uid in se ipsa^ quid apuA 
Deum. Following humbly in their track, Maine dc Biran, after forty 
years of speculative wanderings, succeeded in crossing from the dark 
side of the mountain to that which is opposite the fountain of light ; 
and they who now deny or doubt what M. Gratry asserts, as. they 
too have the same eyes, will, according to him, see as he did, when 
they have done bo Hkx^wise. 

The end, therefore, proposed by the author, is to establish that there 
is a third, a really spiritual life, for tho sake of wHich the rest of man 
has its being, and without the development of which theheart and the 
reason, and even the corporeal senses, are incapable of their prope? 

« “De la Connaisaaioo de rAme,” Par A. Gratry, Pr^tre d© rOxatoire de 
ITttLmaouUe Coaoeption. Pluria. Id57» 
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functions. The novelty in his mode of treatment of tins subject con- 
sists in his combining the theory of the third, or spiritual life, with 
another doctrine caneerning the faculties of the human soul, which 
was sometimes employed by the lathers of the Church to illustrate the 
dogma of the Trinity. As there is a Trinity, they said, in the 
Divine Essence, so is there a trinity in the life of man ; the latter is a 
created trinity, after the image of the Uncreated. As Power, Wisdom, 
and liove, are the expression of the Divine Persons, according to the 
pipet-^ 

“ Pecemi la divina polestate 
dja samma sapienza c il primo amore 

so, me, nosse, velle^ are the constituents of the human soul • and the 
law for the true life therein is, Tres unum sinty “ That they may be 
one, as we are'.*’ If each of these constituents w6re viewed separately, 
under each of those three forms of life already spoken of, there would result 
a manifold combination or complication. Our author has therefore con- 
sidered it sufficient, inasmuch as the spiritual, moral, and corporeal lives 
are, in fact, interwoven, to show that physiology, psychology, and thco- 
logy, mutually illustrate, and mutually act upon, each other. In this por- 
tion of the work there is much which is not only speculative, but lan- 
ciful ; as, for instance, in what is said concerning speech being the 
body of reason — ^whence an analogy with the incarnation of the Divine 
Logos. Such things are pretty as theological amusements, but arc not 
sufiicieiSftly definite and precise to have place in a philosophical essay. 
Passihg’over, however, some like details, and making no further obser- 
vation on the speculative form into which M. Gratiy has thrown this 
discussion, wC must remark, with great satisfaction, upon the distinct- 
ness with which he has set forth a cardinal moral truth of Christianity. 
There are in all of us, he says, elements of good, and of happiness ; 
but the soul becomes dead, because these elements of good are over- 
come, or not developed. And be states well, that the evil of the soul, 
whereby it tends to death, is selfishness : — 

"Puis-je ne pas voir gue je me prefere a autrui, a Pordre, a la justice ct a la 
vdrit^ ; par consequent a Dieu ; que non seulcmcni jc me pr^fcrc k mes sem- 
blables, mais one j’aocepte, pour un peu de bonheur unc grande souftrance 
d*autruiP’-t-vol. ii. p. 9. 

The Bacrifice of aelf is acknowledged to be the essential principle of 
Christianity, and the very foundation-stone of the Christian Church. 
And when M. Gratry enforces the necessity for a Chriigtian man to 
develop the good which is in him by cutting off selfish gi’atifications, 
it is for the^sake of the relation in which he stands to other men — not 
as an, aimless mutilation for its own sake. For the rest, our. heavy 
wings, we fear, will not raise us with M. Gratry to the impyrean^ to 
the sidereal heavei^ where he localizes the Immortal life ; nor can we 
debate whether ho be, in his view of tho union of soul with soul, and 
of soul with God, more of the mystic or of the genthnentalist. But 
we must venture upon two remarks: first, we must think that he 
shows himself under a delusion in his des^pti^ of those whom he 
calls rationalists. He seems to imagine it characteristic of a large class 
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of porsoTus — of a.11, in fact, who come to conclusions at variance with the 
antUority of the lioman Ohnfch— to isolate wilfully eaoh^ hi« 
individual reason from the judgment of all other men, from all iitotory, 
fn^m all tradition^ This is more than the advocates of the old theo- 
logies are entitled to assume. The efedosiastical recoids are the recoids 
of other men’s opinions npoii the Biblical monuments them^lvesj as 
such, they form a portion of the material upon which thejndgment of 
each sueoessivo ago must be passed — upon which the judgment of each 
individual who thinks must be passed. ' And the History of Ohrit- 
tendom since the perioi of the lleformation, more especially its history 
within the last thirty years, shows that, if individual judgments, and 
groups of judgments, liave boon pronounced gravely afr variance with 
autliority and tradition, they have been so pronounced — whether they he 
right or ^vrong — aftf^r a most pains-taking and elaborate criticism of 
all the materials wliich could conduct} to a determination. Lastly, 
M. Gratry should bear in mirul, that spiritual insight and mystic loyo 
are hot gifts peculiai: to the coniniunioa to which lie belongs j they are 
subjective conditions, liabh) to be pi'oduccd by false imaginations os 
well as by true objects. They are found under all varieties of the 
Christian and of the iion-Chrbtian religions. M. Gratry must at least 
allow how little ‘^spiritual” evidence is worth, and how doubtful a 
service to the cause of truth is rendered by encouraging the devolop- 
anent of the Spiritualist diathesis, when he reflects that there is a 
Unitarian as well as a i toman Spiritualism. These 8upr^*rdt}on- 
alisms mtiy severally be the issue of no dissimilar processcs*^~-duo, in 
the one pase, to a yearning after a substitute for an authority acknow- 
ledged to be worthless; in# the other, to a desire to supplement an 
authority felt to be intrinsically weak, or the dictates oi which arc^ 
irreconcilable with the ordinary reason. 

The same doetriuo wliich supplies tjio leading thought to M. 
Gratry’s work is worked out after the German manner by Dr. 
Xaver Schmid.® His undertaking lias for its object to ascertain the 
eonimou material which lies at the root of all religions — Propria cuigue 
fjenti loquela, sed logneha materia vommmiis (Tertull.), and thereby to 
e,ffeet a reconciliation between the twin-sisters, Eeligion and ; Philo- 
sophy. Tlie spiritual organism Is developed from the mere passive 
germ of mind, conscious only of an impre^ion from something without, 
no.^ativing dr modifying it. An objective** reality is attributed to 
tins nt'gativing power, and a sense of relation established between the 
mind ai^d that which is without. Action supervenes in its two 
braucln^ of knowing and willing, at fi^st in obedience to stimulus aAid 
external law, alterwards spontaneously and with approval and love. 
IWigiOtJ undoubtedly has its root in the reeeptivO mind’ or - fi^lh^, 
l)ut not its ckwdopmeat ; and Schleicrmacher attributes top 'much, 
Hegel too little, to the feding. Booted though'it is hi the 
Ueliglott is not ^nfined to ilf; it follows theorde^Jn \yhieh 
personaHtyis di^eloped, This developmeht rhay bi^ OjbMtWd in i§hc 

, 6 Eoligwi^ ' phWpiopt|f>'in * 

BchwarEenbergy Boetpr ii. Dopent der I^hiioW, a. 4 
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Religion of tbe individual man, while the Religions of masses of men 
flail inta specific dififerenceis according to the higher or lower stages of 
their developm^t. And it follows, as a corollary, that there can be no one 
universal region for the whole human race, until the race stands uni- 
veraafi’y on one and tbe same stage of mental development. Religion, 
therefore, begins in fear, Primos fecit Decs timer ^ but ends in free 
action and love. Passing to some of the ideas which are found in the 
Chrisitian religion, man is the only being we know of which feels a sense 
of Sin, It issues from the faculty of his consciousness to I'ccognise 
himself in relation to the External, to the Al? to God, whereupon he 
becomes sensible of a disproportion in this relation, by reason of the 
predominancebf the self. This sense. It Avill be seen, is necessary to 
the development of the spiritual life ; necessary, in order that the 
passive and receptive elements should be oveTi)orne by the active, 
knowingly, willingly, lovingly. The sense of Sin is thus necessarily 
derived to man from the constitution of things of which ho forms a 

E ' . Redemption and feegcncration are so likewise. For God is th(f 
eemer, when he provides means for the issuing out of the lower 
state into the higher ; and Regeneration is the working out of this 
transformation in the man himself, and with the man himself — for 
Cremit l>em te sine te^ non auiem Salvabif sme te. And it is the office of 
the Church to carry on the work of the Divine Reason injinifcsted in 
the humanity of the “ Son of Man,” to lead from nature to grace, and 
from graec to grace— from the earthy (choische) man to the natural 
(psi/c7m^ie)^ from the natural to the spiritual, from the lower spi- 
ritual to the higher — from Peter to Paul, and from Paul to John. 

Jean Bodin,^ a celebrated French lawyer of the sixteenth century, 
was a native of Angers, more distinguished for his writiug.s thar tor 
his practice at the bar. lie was patronized by the Duke of Anjou, 
brother of Henry III, of France, and accompanied him to England 
when that prince was engaged in prosecuting his courtship of our own 
Queen Eli 2 al)eth. 1 1 is said that he then exj)erienccd the gratification of* 
unexpectedly finding his work “ De liepublica” translatt?d into English, 
and in use as a text-book in the University of Cambridge. He had 
the reputation in his day, and afterwards, of being an Atheist: he 
seems to have been no more than latitudinariau in matters of religion. 
He died of the plague at Lann in 159(3. His colloquy on religions is 
now printed for the firsf time. Leibnitz, late in life, was anxious for 
its puldication ; and Polycar]> Leyser, a lawyer of Helmstadt, would 
have eluted the task, but w^as forbidden by the civic authorities. 
Recently, Dr. Neander gave a fresh impulse to tlie desire for rescuing 
this work from oblivion. It sheds much light on the forms into which 
thinking persons threw the religious questions opened in tlxe sixteenth 
century, and since that time but little advanced. The colloquy is 
carried on by seven interlocutors, representing respectively the Roman 

^ *^Joaunia l^odini Colloquium heptaplomores de reroni Bubliraium arettnie 
abditls, E codd. MSS. biUlothecte Academics^ Qisseusiitf cmn varia lertiuue 
aliorum apo^ph^am nunc pnmura.typis describenduni oaravit Ludoviatis Hoack, 
Fkil. Boe., m Univemtate GissensiProf cixtraord." Buetini Mcgalohurgieufimm : 
London; Kutt. 1857. 
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Oatholie, tho Lutheran, the Oalvini#, the Heathen^ the the 
Mahomotan, and the liberal ITaturaltet, The victqiy is;eh the%hd^^ 
left with the latter; althougli none of the disputants 
themselves to be overcome. Besides the superiority' which retimtfts 
clearly with Toralba the Liberal, from the very differences of the rest, 
confessed to be irreconcilable, tho Jew Salomo distributes eome’ df 
the hardest hits at his opponents. 

The late M. Adolphe Monodj^of the Evangelical Qhurch in Fz^ah(^, 
left a few Sermons ready for the Press. Of these, two aro now giii^en 
to the public. M. Monod was a great Christian orator ; no p^usal 
of discourses can bo equivalent tp the listenirih to a fervid delivery, 
rendered more impressive by an elaborate but faultl&s action. M. 
Monod’s rhetorical power consisted in the ability with which he 
seized on some one ‘emotion or affection, and wrung or tortured it to 
his purpose. 

“Aspirations of Nature”'-^ is an appeal in favour of the Boman 
Church, founded on Hjo (contradictions involved in the dogmatism of 
the various Px'otestant eominuiiions, and on the difficulties aoknow* 
leclged by viirious truth-scckorH in this age of inquiry. It amounts to 
about this : — Your Protestant or Philosophical lloason is but a farthing 
rushlight, ill able iiO pii^rcte the gloom which siirroiinds you : the most 
reasonable thing, therefore, will bo for you to put it out. Let the last 
exorcise of Ileason be to extinguish itself for ever. 

“ With ilic free excriicm of Reason, with the natural impulses of our 
instincts, and witli tlic silent inducuces of our noble iustitutioiis, tEe American 
peopl(5 will rise in Ihc strengili of its manhood, and proclaim itself Catholic. 

“ Brothers of America ! You who look for a religion agreeing with your 
intelligcnei^ coimncnsiirate witli all! he wants of your nature, and which pre- 
sents a destiny worthy of your liiglicst efiurts, investigate the claims of the 
Catholic religion, and cxcreise your freedom by paying a loyal homage to its 
Jhviiic Truth.” 

We sliould think tliis too transparent even for Cousin Jonathan.. 

Mr. Isaac Taylor’s “ Essay on Mind”^® is not free from the vices 
whieli Miaraeterize liis other work.^. Y^ct we believe he has taken 
pains to think closely , to moderate a turgid style, and to repress the 
exhibition of self-sutlicnoncy. The Author, while he attaches a real 
importance, at least an indirect practical value, to the study of the 
phenomena of mind, does not expect that fiuman happiness will take 
any miraculous start, upon its further cultivation. His book divides 
itself mainly into two portions: the first treats of the grounds of 
certitude j the second describes tho extent of the world of mind, and 
comprdiends tho observation of minds of a lower order than'^the 
human, as well as mi analysis of . the several faculties and fui^ctions 
of the human mind itself. The result of the former patt of the 

8 ''Nathanael; Les Graudes' Amfes.’* Peux Pisconys par Adolphe Honod. 

Pads.' 1857/ ‘ ‘ ' 

9 Aspirations hf Nature.” By J. T, HeckeT, Author pf ** Qaestionrof the 

^ovlV^ Now York. 1857, ' , ■ ' 

*9 d[?h© AYorid of Mind.” An elementary hook, Ikhsaac Taylor, London : 

Jackson and Walford, 1857. 
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is summied uj? to tlvi# cffifecii—tliat “analytic tIwugKV* or 
tiidught pursued into Its ultimate abstractions, supplied no assurance 
ot truth — or shall wo say, o( truth worth having? — and thai/^^coi^ 
oretive or synthetic thought,’* issuing in a sense of fitness and order, 
can alone giy,e that assurance. To do Mr. Taylor justice, we take 
a favouifable specimen of his style and treatment from this part of his 
Essay trr 

The fragments,of a quarry of glass, or a china ])latc, arc before rnc, in a 
confused heap. By some paiiisiakihg 1 succeed in finding the neidibour pieces 
to each other of thes<j friigments, and at length 1 dispose ilieiu all precisely as 
they were placed in the unbroken plate. This is only a fitting of parts ; but 
if the plate at fits! were a ])erfect circle, or an oval, or a hexagon, llien if this 
geometric figure be taken as the rule, or as the Jaw which is to dotcrniinato the 
place of all the parts, it leads me, not mcnly to take care tliat edge fits edge 
everywhere, but that, when at length all the pieces lifft^e been so fitted, they 
make up the figure, the circle, or the oval, or the hexagon, in accordance with 
its original contour. If it be so then all is ; and this w^ord whicli 
I thus instinctively employ, means this, that the fragments, wliether they bo a 
dozen or & hundred, have become okk. Togetlier they realize the abstract 
idea of the original plate; they are what the maker of it ini ended,” — p. C4. 

But take another paragraph, which is, as writing, mere jargon : — 

''A scheme of government, taking its bearing upon the moral sense, is not 
a chain, along which sequences follow, in a constant order; but it is — a stand- 
ing on the one side, and a staudiug on the other, with a clear distance inter- 
posed. if we take fewer elements than these as the ground of moral govern- 
ment*, thok» entire vocabulary of morals — })opular and scientific — closes its 
significance.** — ^p. 95. 

A large portion of tbe .^second part of the book is occupied with 
. a oomparisoji of the manifestations of Mind in the lower orders of 
organized beings with those which are put foith by man. The con- 
clusion arrived at is, that Mind is in all those orders of 

organized beings that, by means of consciousness and voluntary 
action, ajtre qualified to defend and preserve their individual W’ell- 
being** (p. 352). The author does not express even an important con- 
clusion like this, drawn from many pages of illustration, in a precise 
and logical maimer.' He means, that Mind, as distinguishable from 
Matter, may fairly be inferred to belong to all those beings which 
are qualified to consen'e tlntir individual well-being,” because in so 
doing -they exhibit coifsciousuess and a rudiment of will. But 
although the higher and lower orders of Mind fu’e essentially homo- 
geneous,” there is between them a generic and inconvertible (?) difffe- 
rehce.” Morie difficulty than Mr. Taylor seems to be aware of attends 
the distinction between a difference in degree and a diflerence.in kind ; 
but we are really rejoiced that fie has opened for many who will be 
his readers such a subject aa that of comparative psychology. The 
w^ork is more chastened in tone than some of its predecessors, although 
it is with difficulty Mr. Taylor restrains himself from an excursion 
into the supramundane regions, as, fbr instance : — 

The very structure of the material nuiverse seems to speak of modes of 
life— a lower and an upper— an organization adapted to the alternations and 
the variableness of planetary temperature— light and heat ^ and an or^nizatipn 
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adapted io the aonki^ ^taSilky-^-ihe ittvariable day-aud-sttmmer of ito 'aojar; 
surfacja^'^p. 891. ^ y 

iEoniaii stability !** It must be a very large birdi’* ^ V 
The name of Aidstotle has often been connected with Oxfol*cl ill the 
way of ropro^h ; and something of a scholastic spirit and of a quihblitigf’ 
logic shows itself from time to time in the theology and the politios^- 
which issue from that seat of learning. Nevertheless, • whether foi!* 
good or evil, Oxford has derived little witliiii living Recollection from 
the study of the original loyicnl works of Aristotle — ^has only begun 
to draw at that* fountain itself within the last decade or two of 
years. But for half a century the Nioomacftean Ethics; have been 
the text-book, upon a perfect knowledge of which, according to the 
attainments of the day, (lej)eiKlod, more than on anytliing else, the liighest 
Jionours in the University Examinations. This book, thought not 
theological one, has exercised as much innuenecj as any other, pro- 
icssedly theological oi* not, upon the tone of theology of the higher 
order of men at Oxford. On the whole, it has been an influence dis- 
tinctly adverse to Calvinism or Lutheranism. Nevertheless, it says 
little lor Oxford, tliat so little has been done hitherto for the illustra- 
tion of the lavoiirite treatise. Within the last thirty years a very low 
annotated editions of it have appeared in the University, some respect- 
able, others beiow mediocrity — none giving the modern student that 
help of whicii he .stands most in need — the means of transferring ancient 
modes of thought into their modern cciuivalents, and of supplementing 
tliat whioli was delieient in ancient speculation by recent observation 
and discovery. The \York of 8ir Alexander Orant,’^ which is now 
befljre us, uiake.s an iniuiense stride in these respects in advance of any 
of it.s ju*edecessors in iliat place. Without any parade of foreign Icani- 
iiig, ho is (It'sirous of bringing up, ns fur as possible, the knowledge of 
Cxlord students resp(‘ei.iug their favourite autlior to the general Euro- 
pean level. The present volume consists of six Essays, introductory 
to the text itsedf. Jii the first is examined the question of the 
gcnuiinniess ol the treatise — whether it is the ■work of Aristotle 
himself. 'J'lie externiil ovideuei^ respecting the actual authorship of 
this treatise, as of the other works which go under the master’s name, 
is very defective. It i.s probably the work of the great philosopher 
only in parts, particularly book i. and !>ool^ x. chap. G to the end: 
in the larger portions it is i'roiu the hands of disciples, and a compilation. 
At all events the title of Nicomacheau Ethics, formerly imderstodd 
to mean Ethics addressed to Nicomuchus, mu.st rather mean Ethics 
compiled by Nicomachus ; and so little is known of Nicomachus, or 
ascertained of his age at his father’s death, that we are not even justi- 
iicd in regarding hini as the compiler. The view of Spengel therefore 
is adopted in this Essay, W'hich is thus summed up ; — ' * * 

must cousidcr these i\Ujecta membra of Aristotle’s ' ^,Eiliies;Mying 

**T|w Ethias of Aristotle, illusti-atod with Essays aud jt^otes.’* By.. .3ip 
Alexandelp (prrant, Barfe.,4M. A., Fellow of Oriel College,' Oxford. ' In two riflunies. 
Volmno iiie containing “Essays o« the Ethics ;pf Aristofle.’^*’, 3^ 

John W.'l^arkor and Son. 1857. ' 
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bisjpftpejra ut his death* It is qmte possible that sbnie time raay have 
dapsed hetore NibbrnabhuA, or whoever was the first editor, temk in hand their 
amdgmatloa. - In the meanwhile Eadenms may have been writing Ids system, 
though ;t is imoertain whether tlus was ever completed. Part of the oi'^mal 
system of Aristotle, being now lost, or for some cause or otlier wanting, wico- 
ma^htts p*?dbably took three of the Eiidemian books as being tlie net^cst 
approach to thci, doctrine and to the very words of Aristotle, and grafted them 
.On witK the view of presenting a completed treatise to the world.*^ — p. 43. 

The second Essay, ** On the History of Aloral Philosophy in Greece 
previous to Aristotle,’* embraces a discussion on the Sophistaj,” 
chiefly valuable for its ^irnplo exemplification of the use of the word in 
Idle whole of its range, from its honourable to its dislionourable appli- 
cation. “Sophistic” was a necessary and spontaneous phenomenon, 
when the power of words as signs of thoughts began to be felt, and 
before i;he abuse of words was sufficiently guarded against by logical 
rules. The Sophists proper hjid. no immoral purpose (p. 109), and it 
is VC 17 , pertinently observed, “All that doublc-sklcdness witli regard 
to tpiestions, which is found in Thucydides, and which could not pos- 
sibly have been written a hundred years before, is a specimen of the 
result" of the Sophistical era” (p. ilO). Tlie third Essay is on Aris- 
totle’s polemic against the Platonic doctrine of Ideas. The fourth is 
occupied with the doctrine of the “End,” of 'Ertioyeta, of the “ Mean,” 
of the “ practical Syllogism.” The observations on hffiyua are excellent, 
its translation byenergy “is very misleading,” but “actuality,” proposed 

Sir Grant, is obscure ; we ventui'u to suggest as an approxima- 
tive rendering, and one wliich will lit many places, the word “ func- 
tion.” The concluding remarks on the “practical Syllogism” 
; (p. 218), as denoting “ a progress in psychology,” and a “ tendency to 
give attention to the phcnonicjia of the Will,” ai*c very much to the 
purpose. The fiftii Essay is concerned witJx the theological ideas met 
vvith in the Ethics ; and the concluding chapter is cniplo^'ed on a compa- 
rison of the Ethics of Aristotle with modern systttms, pointing out 
particularly lus defects relatively to the Will, and to tlie sense ol‘ obli- 
gation or duty, and generally his deficiency on the subjective side* 

These Esstiys embrace most of the subjects requiring preliminary 
illustration for students of the higher order of intellect aj)proaching 
the real study of the Etliics j,. they have something of the character of 
“ I^apers,” but they are first-rale Papers. They will eiihage the views 
of the younger men, and give great pleasure to others who are re- 
noojided by them of old classical friends. 

The translation of “ Aristotle’s Metaphysics,”^*’ in Mr. Bohn^s series 
is readably done. It is accompanied with some useful notes and 
a serviceable analysis. The eciition of the “ Metaphysics” made 
use of is .that of liekker. The translator would have done well to 
consult that of Bonjtz (Bonn, 1848). 

“The MetaphyMics of Aristotle.*’ Literally translattsd from the Oreek, 
Noiesr, Aualyais, Questions, and an Index. By the Bev. John M*Mahoij, M.A., 
^uihr Mod^rato in the University of Dublin, and Gold;, Medallist iid Logie and 
Ethics. London : Henry G. Bohn, 1857. 
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Mr. Lcwos republidies, \vith many important a<Witions ajwl im- 
provomcnts, his very interesting and useful “ Biographical, ffistoyy of 
1 hiIp»ophy/’i« Tim biographical form of the work faciliUtes^ inj- 
mensely with a large majority of readers the appreciation of the.pmr 
lofiophtcal disquisitions themselves. Mr; Lewes states with perfect 
candoiu* the essential dilibrenoe between this and all other histories of 
philosophy which have preceded it. Otlicr histories -of philosophy 
])ass vfu*ious systems under review, criticising some, culling authorities 
from others ; where they destroy one edifice raising another, or gather- 
ing an eclectic result out of old ruins. Mr. Lewes's purpose is to is^how 
that philoso])]iy, propci-ly sj>eaking, is not jioHsJble ; that science is sll 
■w^ieh is permitted to man : for philosophy asjnres t(>*the knowledge 
of essences iiiid eausos ; seieiice limits itself to the knowledge of 
l>owers, co-existences, liiul saccessions. The book is intended, indeed, 
by levelling all philosopliieal .systems to the ground, to prepare it fay 
the edifice of Positivism ; ‘‘ till at last, in the doctrine of Comte, all 
inquiry is IhuitcMl to sucli objects as admit of verification in one way 
or another.” The interest therefore in philosophy will henceforth, 
aocordiiig to Mr. Lew os, become purely historical; “in this prospect 
lies the principal novelty of the work “no other liistovy of philoso- 
phy has ])een written by one disbolievhig iu the possibility of meta- 
physical certitude.'’ In respect especially to modern labourm in this 
lield, Positivism is the only rc.sting place, as we arc told, against 
scepticism. Positivists must not he too sure of that; questions will 
recur respt'cting tlie observing subject, to re-oy>en all the cojjirovfersies 
vvhicli thcy\liink will shortly be closed for over — 

“Modern Philosophy ojjcns with a Method; aud ends" with a Method; and 
in each cusc I his mcihoil leads to positive Science, and sets M.etaphysics asidck 
Within tiu’se liniiis we have witnessed various efforts to solve the problems of 
rJiilosoj)Jiy ; and all those effortsS have ended iu scepticism.” 

A- C'Omtc is not yet elevated on a pedestal of equal height with 
Bacon’s. As far as Comte’s method is one of observation and vorifi- 
(jatiou, it corresponds with Bacon’s method : that which is peculiar to 
Comte iu the way of metliod is, properly speaking, an order of study. 
Bacon’s method must necessarily bo followed, if any addition is 
licnceibrward io be made to the I’acts embraced by science, in any de- 
partment. Comte’s order of iiivcstigalioii not necessaiuly so. As a 
matter of fact, scientific observers do not follow his order ; they do not 
begin with celestial jdiysics, proceed to terrestrud physics aud che- 
mistry, and thence jjass to biology aud sociology. The order in Which 
the intellectual field may be mapped is not neccssaiily the order in 
which its details may be best ascertained. The biographical desferip- 
tions in this work are extremely well finished — beautifully so, 
oially, is that of Spinoza. There arc several entirely new sketches in- 
cluded iu this edition, and tlie gallery might still be enlarged. * "The 

^ Biographical History of Philosophy, from its Origin in Qreece dwtt to 
the Present Bay.” Bv George Henry Lewes. Library edition, much en^k^^^d 
thor<|Aighiy revised. London ; John Parker and ISon, 1857/ / ; * 
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life of .Giordano Brwio, u0w rfirst added, is replete with instruction, 
although tho V, subject „of it cannot command our entire jrespect, as 
Spinoza does.,,. ^ , 

Mr. liewes, however, must not imagine that philosophy is ^dead — 
that there aro none to do battle for metaphysics — that all thinking 
persons Imve given up as utterly^ hopeless the endeavour to penetrate 
somb .way into Ontology. Dr. ApeW^ is an able expounder and 
defender of the Kantian method, wltich, however defective it confesses 
itself to be, how5ver merely relative, after all, its coneluHions aro, is 
the only method available with prospect of any result. Or. Apelt’s 
purpose, in his present work, has been, by doing away with some diffi- 
culties, by pujilnng forward some ])ositioiis, and above all by studiously 
expressing himself so as to be luidcrstood, to I'cncler “that which the 
Master left a mere footpath, broad enough and smpoth enough for the 
passage of an army.” Taking an illu.stration from astronomy , we canuot 
ascertain, says Dr. Ajxjlt, tlic movements and relations of the licavonly 
bodies without the help of instnimoiits - -chronometers, telescopes, and 
the like; and it is necessary, beibre wo can jnake any ceriain inferences by 
means of these, that we should know the capabilities of tlio instruments 
themselves, and the errors and defects to wliicli they are liable. That 
which his instruments are to 1 life astronomer, sjieccli and thought are to 
the philosopher. What, then, does tlie huuian iniml contribute, as an 
ipj^truinent, to the Iminan knowledge? In every judgment aj*e to be 
distipguiished the content or matter of the judgiuent and its logical 
form.' Tik3 matter of tlio judgment is Uk^ ajipreliensjou of^subject and 
prcnlicate. This inatt(‘r is always derived, mediatedy or immediately, 
from intuitions, or is a repetition of that whieli lias already become 
known in other judgments. The subject contains tlui apprehension of 
real objects, and the ])redicate is a conc(*plion, a universal abstract 
notion. In .these ]»erceptions and conceptions, the understanding 
])os<esses nothing original. J3ut in every judgment, besides tlujse jier- 
ceptioiis and conceptions, there is an original clement undcrived from 
without, — the form of tlie judgment. Hence the “transcendental clue.” 
“ The human understanding can heconie conscious of no other meta- 
physical, fuiidamontal concejitions, besides tho.se whicli it thinks 
through the logical Ibrm of the judgment” (p. 97). In every 
judgment^*'’ are united subject, ^jncdicate, and copula; and, without refe- 
rence to its matter or con tent, every judgment or mental proposition 
may be regaixled as licing differenced, relatively — I, to its subject ; 2, to 
its predicate; J^,to its. copula ; giving respectively three forms of judg* 


^'Metaphysik.*' Von Dr. Ernst Friedrich Apelt, ordentlichem Professor der 
Pliilosopbio zu Jona. Leipzig. 1867. 

Dr. Apelt notices (p. 121), that the word “ Urtheii ” is not properly derived 
from *‘Ur’*and *jTheil,*V hut from the Old (Jermau word “OrcUilen,'^ “Aussagen," 
** woyoii noch das Wort * Ordalic ' vorhaiiden ist.’*‘ It is certainly the sitiic word 
with “ Ordeal f* of which, iiiowcver, Dr. Apelt does not at all indicate the trUe • 
itig or derivation. Tho ** Or” is negative, icHhoiit: ‘‘Ojdad,” A.-S. 
mihoui an impart ial judj/m€iit. **Or” is foupO negatively iu iriany; 

A.-^. words, as “Or-moetc,” friV/ttufi measnrp, immense; *“pf-raod," i^hout 
mad/' **Or-wui’th,'* , 
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ment— '1, of Quantity; 2, of Quality; 3, of lielatioh: td wWch muett be 
added a fourth, flowing not from the parts of the Judgment hut 
from the mode in which the J uclgment itself issues from' the Thought-^ 
that is, the Modality of the Judgment. From the subdivisions of these 
forms, the following Table of Judgments is obtained: — 

1; As TO Quantity; 2. As to Quality; 3. As toKelation; 4. As ro Modality^ 
Suigmar, Alfinuativc, Categorical, Probleioatical, 

Particular, Negative, Hypothetical, ^ Assertive, 

Universal. Limitative. Divisive. * Demonstrative! 

Through tlicso logical forms of judgments we are led to the con- 
sciousness of the ultimate metaphysical eoncepfions of categories. Ppr 
instaneo, take the h 3 'pothcti cal judgment, “When the Sun shines, the 
eartJi becomes warm.” Here, without being expressed in words, the 
conc(!ption of “ Eftctft” is indicated liy the very form of the Judgment. 
We derive a coneoptioii relative to the content of. the Judgment from* 
its form only. And by going through the table of Judgments wo 
arrivcj at a perfect scheme of Categories, or ultimate Conceptions. 
These, correspondingly to the forms of Judgment, are found to be — 
I, Unity, Plurality, Totality; 2, Ileality, Negation, Limitation; 
3, Substance and Attribute, Ca\ise and Effect, Whole and Parts : and 
the ultimate conceptions indicated by the forms of Modal Judgments 
are — 4, Possibility^ Actuality, Necessity, with their contradictions. 
Ill the development of the doctrine of the Categories, and iu the more 
olcar derivation of tliesc from the forms of Judgments consists, one 
great merit of the present work. Another is in the author’s illustration 
of the doctrine of Apperception, and the clearness witli which the 
whole inner or menial organization is distributed. 

The most elaborate aiul able work that wo know of, in English, on the 
subject of the “ Will,” <‘laiining for it a sclf-detovinining power, is that 
of i)r, 'i’appan, of the University of Michigan. A new edition is pub- 
lished, eomjireliendingthe several Essay's recited in the title. Taken 
as a whole, the object of the work is first to destroy Edwards’s Neces- 
sitarian theory by a rcductio ad absurdum^ showing it to lead to 
Pantheism ami Atheism — to be destructive of morality — to bo ineon- 
sisieiit with other acknowledged views of its own defenders ; socondljr, 
to invoke the testimony of the consciou|ness to the fact of the Will 
detei’iuiiiing itself ; and, thirdly^ to apply ^hc doctrine thus deve- 
loped to theology’’ and morality'. The pivot on which the cogency of 
the treatise turns, as a wliole, is the validity^ of the testimony of the 
consciousness to ilio freedom of our Will. Dr. Tappan justly* direct* 
us to ohserve the power of the Will over the Attention : “ It is under 
our control. We can exercise it, or not, in ai^y given case.” The 
sensation and the knowledge of any outward fact, or of an impression, 

' *,* A Treatise on the Will.” iJontaiiiing : 1. A lleview of Ed^'ar^’B Ini^wry ., 

into, the yireodom of the Will. 2. The Doctrine of the Will determined by 
Appoftl to Qonsciousness, 3. The Doctrine of the Will applied to Moral Agbnw and' 
Uc^pdHttibibty. A ppendix on Edwards’s and the N eccssitariaw School, By ‘ 
P- P.D., LL.r)., Cor. Mem. of the Institute of France, and CbimoeUar 

tl\e UnivorKity of Michigan. A New Edition, mised and corrected. the 
Author. Glasgow: Lang. London ; Waid and Co, 1857. 
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,*^Pckmot^r^tly control;’’ tlieaci df attention I caiidimsttyconti’oL’* 
The same applies to some of the muscular movements., Tbeinvolnn- 
tSjiy movements in the body, such as the circulation of the blood, mu 
cannot control ; but' the movement of the arm or 1% we can. And, 
more than that, we are conscious of making a nisus^ both with respect 
to (xmtiziitod attention, and with respect to the muscular efforts ; we 
are conscious, in fact, for it amounts to that, of being the cause of our 
own efforts. W<^ must observe upon this argument — lirijt, that some 
exception may be taken to the appeal to the consciousness in this 
matter. For we possess the consciousness as a practical faculty, and 
it ceases to reveal anything to us beyond that point up to which, as a 
practical facultj', it is serviceable. Secondly, to say nothing of other 
ciramtmees of action which are evidently beyond our control, and 
which, at least, mrrow the range of the Will — itr is not ])roveJi that 
tliere is not a connexion between these very involuntaiy affections of 
the body — quicker or slower cii'culation of the blood/for instance, or 
the genesis of nervovis force — and those acts, both of the intelligence 
and of the bodily organs, which we dcnomiiiate voluntary. It is very 
stipposable there may be such connexion, and yet the consciousness bo 
unable to trace it. Dr. Tappan’s work, however, is highly to be recoin- 
mended, as giving most fully the arguments of Edwards and others, 
whom he combats. His motives in the investigation are excellently 
expressed thus ; — 

*‘Lci ife throw open the gates of philosophical investigation as widely and 
freely as Bacon threw open tlio gales of physical iiivesligalion. Let no one 
be frightened away from thinking, i^ct us not imagine \ve can ])Ut truth in 
jeopardy by examining, iliiukiug. and reasoning. Let us not ft*, cl o\irsel\T.s 
bound to preserve methods, and to use forms of spcccli, jucivlv b('cauae they 
rest upon authority. For what we think, and say, and do \vc are responsible 
to God, to conscience, and to truth. With oer eye (iNed reverently aiid 
adoringly upoif these eternal ’ authorities, we need not fear that wc shall go 
astray.^^— p. 361. 


politick^, AND EDUCATION. 

B asing his work on lhat of hf. Le Play, Mr. Sargant has written 
a readable and not uninstructive volume on the “ Economy of the 
Labouring Classes.*’^ His reading has not been very extensive, and 
lie is not very conversant with the details of domestic life on the Con- 
tment. Consequently he has few facts to give on that portion of his 
subject, except such as ai’c furnished him by M. Le Play. But he 
kAowrs as much as most men of the habits and condition of the English 
artisan, and he writes with a soundness of sense and a moderation: of 
language which sot off the knowledge which he j)oss6sscs. Hebegms .jby 
examining the difference between the regime of Individualism, as h^ caBs 

'' ^nomy of tUo Labouring Cladsseti.*’ By William Luoaa > London ; 

vfikmpktu, MarshaU, and Co. . lLb57.., ^ , 
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it-*— that is, the etato of society: in which the laWurei!» 
himsself, and makes a free contract with his employer— and the v^bu$ 
ronimm in which the labourer is more or less merged in the epoietijr: 
around him; and which range in an ascending seaue from slavery to 
coknmunism. Mr. Sargant proves very conclusively to English rea4er|i 
what we hope few English readera roquhe to have proved to^tlw^ 
that the labourer is best off when most left to himself. Every one admits 
thy, if attention is only directed to. the active, the intelligent, and the 
strong ; but M. Le Play, and many others, allege that the weak suffer 
more than they otherwise would, if they, too, are left to themselves* 
Look at the lacts, says Mr. Sargant. llave Wb any reason to suppo^ 
that there is more misery and indigence in Western Europe than in 
Kussia ? Then wc ought to consider the effect of failure of a harvest. 
The llussian scris (\ci)ciid on their masters for food ; but high prices^ 
abroad, and in the large towns, tempt the landowners to sell, and the serf 
has to starve. Wo must say, however, that Mr, »Sargant’s defence oi 
individualism is rather weak. Ho gives pages in praise of communianij 
and lines in praise of individualism. Indeed, he ultimately only 
approves of it because it, he say?, provides substitutes for th© best 
part of the vajUm oi’ dependency. ‘‘ The poor-law is the substitute 
for a patron, and friendly societies and sick-cluhs the substitutes foi* 
communism.” We will not dwell much on this part of his book. How 
any one can treat a poor-law as a triumph of “individualism,” we 
arc at a loss to understand. * ^ ‘ 

The greater portion of the book, however, is not ai’guraent^tive, but 
descriptive. iMr. Sargaiit collects facts, first as to the physical condi- 
tion ; thou as to the morals ; and histly, as to the manners of the poor. 
His 1‘acts arc ratlior interesting tJiau satisfactory. They are almost 
all extracted from the woj’ks of Arthur Young, Mr. Laing, and M. L© 
Play, and especial!}^ the last. The way in which M. Lc Play collected 
his facts was this : — lie was a great traveller, and wherever ho stayed 
for a length of time suHiciont to permit him to become acquainted 
with any of tlic residents, ho selected a family, and inquired into and 
tabulated the minutest details of their history and circumstances. So 
far, therefore, us his foots go th(>y are very accurate, but their range 
is very narrow. 3ilr. Sargant scorns to think ft a great tribute to 
M. ha Play’s merits, that he buds M. Ac Play’s descriptions of some 
English families probably coiTcct. But this is only going a very short 
way. It is unlikely that a family selected by an intelligent foreigner 
should be a family so isolated that no other families can bo claBs|«l 
with it ; but the question is, how largo this class is, and bow far it 
rcpresontaltive of a great many other classes, as to which wc arc aut 
immediately sure whether they ought or ought not to be placed 
same rank. That the general body of facts brought forward hj m. 
Sargant is true, we do not doubt ; they are the results of the per^^^ 
observations of shrewd oWrVers. .But after all they 
fow ; aind in speaking of them, and arguing from them, we 351# 
forget bow few they are. 

We will take the chapter on “Beligion and Mj&xm as a 
bec£lUB0 it is always entertaining to see the goodness of oth# 



into a stati^ic^ forih: The first proposition is,^ that oxcellenoos 
ajp6 found in profess of the Mahommedati Mth,” ih itself a rather 
mild and useless’ stat6m^t. But the proofs are in the highest degree 
curious. They arc three. First, M. Le Play lived in a village beyond 
the Ural Mountains, where all the inhabitants belong to the Mussul-' 
man faith — About one^balf obey the main ])reccpts of the Koran, the 
remainder peglect or openly break them.*’ Secondly, M. Le Play 
krie^ a Mahommedan master who treated kindly a Christian work- 
man; and, thirdly, Mr. Morier, in the prdkoeto one of his novds, 
says that, although such characters as liis liero and heroine are not 
known in Persia, there '’is no good reason why they should not be. 

Having hnislftHl this pleasant sketch of the happy influence exercised 
by the religion of the great impostor,” Mr. Sargant procetMls to speak 
of tlie Greek Church ; and at last takes us to M. Le Play’s stern cases 
of French religion and morality. The first is verbatim, as follows : — 

A labourer in Aruiaguac, and liis wife, arc of the Koinan Catholic religion, 
and fulfil the duties of piety with regularity, althongli tlieir religious senH- 
jiieiits ai*e neither culiglitciied nor deep. The moral Judjits arc good, b6th 
before arid after marriage.” 

How M. Le Play knew this last fact, we should b(^ glad to learn. 
The cases in which his informants acknowledge that their moral 
habits were not good before marriage, arc eases wliore they had illegi- 
timate eluldren legalized by a subse<pient marriage, and where, there- 
fore, thcru W’as no seru])lc or shame in confessing what had happened. 
But, wo do hot find that any of the ])casants and the peasants’ wives whom 
he interrogated confessed iliat their morals w'ere not good after mar- 
riage. And, therefore, all that this last sentt‘nee means is, that the 
couple of whom lie spoke liad had no illegitimate children before their 
marriage. After wc have added to this the im])ortiuit fact that this 
happy pair fulfil tlieir religious duties, but without any enlightened 
sentiment, we have got to the end of their history, and know as niwcli 
about them as if we had never hoard of them. AVu cannot go through 
the other instances, but the general impression left certainly is, that 
we have learnt nothing about France when wc have got to the end. 
Sometimes, howevor, I\ir, Sargant is on surer ground ; and his chapter 
on the. rates of wag(‘s, imw pid formerly in England, is wudl worth 
reading, so far as it relatys to the manufacturing districts. “ With 
regard to agricultural uages,” the author contentedly assures us, 
have no special information.” 

Tile author of the History of the Factory Movemciit^’*^ gives an 
account, in two volumes, of the agitation which ultimately carried 
the Ten HouxV Bill. There really is not much to tell. Sooh after 
the Peace, Parliamentary Committees were appointed to consider th^ 
state of the English factories, but the evidence collected was unsatis- 
factory, and the question attracted little attention until about th^‘ time 
of the passing of the Reform Bill, except lhat Mr. Oastier had beforfe 

^ . ”Xhe,H^tpry qf jthe IJactory Movement, from the tUe.jEimct*- 

ment of the Ten Hout’s*. Bill,” By Alfred. Loudon: ISimpItip, MarsIbAll, and 
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that pei'iod devoted bimeelf to the of awakening poptd^p «yinpat% 

on the In 1831, Mr* Sadler introduced the first Ten. l|omV 

Bill, A fresh committee of inquiry was appointed, astid 
exertions to procure evidence in support of the . measure were, sqi 
strenuous as to injure liis healtli. Loril Ashley succeeded, him. af the 
champion of the movement. A series of bills were introduced, and .a|l 
were tlirown out, chiefl}'' owing to the influence of Sir Bobort Peel; 
until at length, on the accession of the Bussell ministry, Goveynment 
gave way, and the Bill was carried in 1847. ' * 

Whatever else this book may teach us, it indisputably pi-oves that 
the measure wjis carried in spite of the ojiinioK of the best judges and 
soundest reasoiiers of tlui country, and by the exertiona of incu of 
comparatively inferior minds. Mr. Oastler especially was an unedu- 
cated, impetuous, shallow fanatic. Mr. Sadler distinguished hknf^lf by 
advocating a theory of population, which is now completely explodjcd. 
Lord Shaftesbury is at the bead of the promoters of pliilanthropical 
despotism. We do not wish to go over the ground of the Ten Hours’ 
Bill. We do not think that, strictly speaking, it raises in a very clear 
manner the great question of the legitimate sphere of legislation. . ,By 
the hypothesis, it may be said, the y^ersons ]:)rotected are perspns 
liaving a natural incapacity to contract, and therefore there might be 
an innocuous interforeiicc in tlicir ])elialf, which would be pernicious if 
exerted on behall‘ of persons caj)able of contracting. ' We will not 
stop to give the argunit'iits which, it seems to us, may justly ,be urged 
on the otlier side. But one thing is ydain, that the advocates of the 
measure had no wish whatever to keep legislation within any hounds 
at all. Their whole inamier of talking and acting w'cnt to show their 
earnest desire to set up a religious tyranny. That the saints should 
j’ule the earth, was their ideal. They w’^erc to settle what the poor 
ought to have, do, and enjoy ; and then make any number of laws to 
compel the manulacturcj's to fall into the ydan. 

Throughout this woi’k, and throughout most of the speeches and 
letters of the agitatoi*s inserted in these voliiines, it is assumed that 
the Ton Hours’ side of the question is the religious side. All the 
Christians are for it ; and all tlie people opposed to it are unchristian. 
We cannot tliink very highly of a set of ])crsons who can pin their 
faith on to such an assumption as this. II it is unchristian to hold that 
obeying the dictates of inconsiderate henevolcncc often works much 
injury by inducing a state of moral feebleness in others, then cortaiiily 
it was unchristian to opy)ose the Ten Hours* Bill. But, on the same 
principje, It is unchristian to give a mendicity ticket instead of a 
shilling to a beggar. The opponents of the Bill said that all oveir-lpgis- 
lation is demoralizing, just as careful philanthropists say thaij ajl 
donatiojQS to professional mendicants are demoralizing. In both c^s 
the impulses of a rash benevolence arc checked by j^lie fear, of producing 
an ulterior evil. Wo wish Miat the author of this book^ instead w 
claiming all the religious superiority fon himself and his felehdsihad 
hroughj together some trustworthy facts to show what has thte 
re4 Wjsct of the Ml since it has y)assed. But he evidoatlyfhinks 
that when an Act of Parliament is passed everything is rlgbif, land th® 
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ptfbphiefefed by the aclvoc&t<^. of the measure must 
folio# with the aequonoe of mathematical certainty, fie ends his book 
with the Act/hs novelists end their stories with a marriage* Emy* 
body is hajppy ever afterwards. 

: M. defjhaiiibrun is a disciple of M. de Tocquevillo, and in writing 4 
history of Parlitoentar^^ Government in Prance,^ he adheres very 
closely to the teaching of his master. He paints the present sta^ of 
Prahc^ in much the same colours as were used by M. de Tocqueville ; 
he shows how the morbid love of equality cheeks all merit, and lowers 
ali sttperioritj, even of the best and highest kind ; how fast men are 
forgetting everything ih their love for gold ; and how, as the units of 
society are sejferated from each other, ** individualism' ’ gains ground, 
each man retires into the bosom of his family, and cares nothing for 
the nation. We read in M. de Chambnm’s pagoss as we did in those 
of M. de Tocqueville, of the invading force of centralization, 
of the loss sustained by France in the dependence of the clergy on the 
State,* and of the true centre of action being in the municipalities. M. 
de Chambrun feels keenly the great dangers to which France is ex- 
posed, and he honestly exposes thepi. Undoubtedly his remedy is the 
wisest that could be adopted, because it is the sirnjdest. He urges 
his countrymen to attemd meetings, administrative or religious, in the 
localities where they reside ; to work hard in the discharge of com- 
munal duties 5 and thus to acquire a habit of political action, without 
whiqh it* is impossible to make my good use of the form of liberty. 
We- havl!^ not found anything very new nor anything very striking in 
M. de Chambrun’s book ; but it is very sensible and very sound, and 
we only wusb that sound sense was likely to commend itself to a nation 
bent on material enjoyment, and dead both to the attractions and the 
memories of freedom. 

The author of The State Policy of Modern Europe’*^ offers us a 
nartativc of the course of diplomacy and of the interaction of European 
States, from the beginning of the sixteenth century to the present 
time. He divides the space covered by his work into four periods. 
The first, from 1520 to 1618, is marked by ‘‘ the rise and develop- 
ment of modern State policy or diplomacy;” the second, from 1618 
to 1715, witnessed the “ heroic age of diplomacy, and the commence- 
ment of its decline.” After the peace of Utrecht, the author considers 
that diplomacy degencraSjcd ; and the third period, which ends with 
1790, saw diplomacy becoming more and more powerless ; until, in the 
fourth period, from 1790 to the present time, it has had to contend for 
its existence with the revolutionary spirit. Practically .these two 
volumes are a rapid summary of modern history, and have the faults 
and merits of most summaries. They are full of facts, and are useful 
for purposes of reference, but arc dull reading. The author also has 
a very unfortunate style, which certainly does not cheer the reader 
along the dreary path . It is so highflying as often to be unintelligible, 

^ Du B^gime Parlementaire en France, Fssai de Politique (>>nt6mporikine,'^’ 
Par Adolphe de Chambrun. Paris: Dkder. 1807. I 

^ **The policy of Modem Europe, from the beginning of tfeb ^teenth 
Century to the Present Time.*' London ; Longman and Co. IS&T, 
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In the. concluding pages, for instance, where he, gives a nummary of 
his work, he tells us, that from “the fell of the immortal Bebel of 
Bdbels, to the olosso of the last half-century, the milder part of the de- 
positories of the State wisdom of the great powers exhibit, with the 
exception of "England, little else than a succession of cabinet compli- 
ments over the tombs of over-rising nations, intermingled with bias- 
pliemtcs of which, antiquity had no conception.” Perhaps a lit^e 
obscurity and vagueness may ho thought suitable to the subject of 
diplomacy; but this is going very far. Nor has the author much 
power of generalization. He acknowledges that he has no other ac- 
count to give of tlie different foi’tunes of England and Holland, than 
that porno nations grow like an oak, and others like an aloe. What 
value the book possesses seems to us to consist almost entirely in the 
collection of facts to treaties, diplomatic documents, and the general 
liwtory of sovereign courts, which must be sought elsewhere in a great 
many scattered notices, and from very miscellaneous sources. 

Colonel Leake, so well-known by his works on the Morea, has col- 
lected into one voluiru^ a series of pamphlets,^ which he has published 
on different occasions. One discusses the degradation of science in 
England, two refer to Greece, and three to tlie late war. Colonel 
Leake was opposed to the Kussian war, his sympathies being with 
Greeks against Turks. He secmis to us to carry his enthusiasm for his 
favourites rather far when he says that “ England, not satisfied 
with persecuting modern Greeks, needs also persecute th^ arts of 
the ancestors of those Greeks by preferring a Gothic to a Qreelc build- 
ing for her new Houses of Parliament.” We do not find much in 
these pamphlets that calls for comment. They are evidently written 
under the iniluence of strong personal feeling, and the local knowledge 
of Gi'ccco which they <lisplay is ])erhaps their chief merit. The same 
observation may apply to a pamphlet by an anonymous author on the 
Dauubian Priueii^alities/^ in which the advantages of a union of the 
Provinces, when constructed into a sovereign State, is strongly recom- 
mended. It is all a theory of the past now ; and even in the short time 
which has elapsed since the pamphlet was iDublished, events have 
occurred which would make it now necessary for the author to 
modify his language, especially with regard to England and Lord 
Stratlord do IWcliffe. 13ut it may he Useful hereafter to know the 
reasons by wliich the union was supported* and this pamphlet ap- 
pears to us to state them clearly and forcibly. 

From.' Germany we have a criticism of modern German criminal 
laWj^a subject too technical for us to enter on further than by saying that . 
the author seems to consider the existing system deficient, partly from 
the abandonment of the older law without new principles being called 
iivas a substitute, and partly from the discrepancy of the oodes.4f the 
different German States. From Prance we hav^ a really virisoaible 

* **Pjkper8 for Uie Historians of the Turkish Alliance and Bussiaii Wiw,,** By 
the Author of “ Topography of Athena.” London: Booth. 1857* V. 

® << (Jaestions on the Danubian Principalities.” Lon,don.: Wilson, ;i. 

7 '‘^orie des heuti^n Beutsohen Strafreohts*” Von fir, Bmst litalmnel 
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contribution to th# literature of jurisprudence in M,. de Caqueray’s 
exposition of tbe passages;, of private law contained in the works of 
' Cicero.® At the Oud of the volume, which is a large one closely 
printed, is ajphahctical table, by referring to which a student of 
JBoinau law 'cah whether any point, in the investigation of which 
he may he^engage^ mentioned or alluded to in Cicero. Turning to 
the body of the work, he will find the passages set put in full, followed 
hy a Prench translation, to which notes by the author and frequent 
references to Oal us are appended. M. de Caqueray observe.^ in his 
preface, very truly, that far too little use has been made as yet of tlui 
light which the literature and the law of llomc throw on each otlier, 
and ho could «not have taken a bettor course to supply what was 
wanted than that which In? has adopted. 

“The Logical Method of Political Economy,** by Mr. Cairnes,® is a 
very instructive aiid clearly written book, and promises well for the 
usefulness of the Professorship in the IJnivcrsity of Dublin founded by 
Archbishop Whately, and now held by Mr. Cairnes. The author’s aim 
has been, he tolls us, to bring back the discussions of political economy ' 
to those tests and standards which were formerly considered the ulti- 
mate criteria of economic doctrine. It is to the method of the 
science that Mr. Cairnes gives his attention. The reader will find in 
the third lecture an exposition of what Mr. Cairnes conceives to bo 
the true character of tliis method. ' Having discussed the meaning of 
the terms “hypothetical** and “positive** as applied to science, h(5 
proeefedsi to say that the grand primary axioms of political economy 
are to be ascertained by direct evidence — those which are mental by a 
direct appeat to our consciousness, and those wliich are physical by the 
direct testimony of our senses. The mode of investigation henceforth 
to be pursued will in general be analogous to that wliich is practised 
in the physical sciences in the same stage — that is to say, after 
the most important fundamental laws have been established, those 
consequences are developed by deductive reasoning. The conclusions 
thus obtained are compared with existing facts, and this comparison 
will give* the key to the knowledge of the disturbing causes wliich 
prevent the full operation of the primary laws. There is nothing that 
IS very new in this statement, but it is a good beginning' for a Pro- 
fessor to make that he should first show that he lias a clear notion of 
the manner in which be is to proceed. There are also many detached 
problems of political economy discussed with good sense and ability in 
this volume, of which the Kicardo theory of rent, and the Malthusian 
theory of population, may be given as instances. 

Mr. Ayjf^js, in his “Financial liegister,’*^® has furnished us with a 
very useful hand-book of Dritisli and foreign funds and banks. The 

® Explication dcs Passages de droit prive contenus dans les OBnvres de 
Cic^ron.” Par G. de Caqueray. Paris, 1857. 

^ “ The Character and Logical Method of Political Econozny. Being a Course 
of Lectuies delivered in Hilary Term, 1857,“ By John B. Cairnes. A.M.', 
Whately Professor of Political Economy in the University of Dublin. London : 
Longman and Co. ,1867. i. ■ 

‘VAyms’ PinancialKpgister for, 18674*’ By Hen^ London ; Bichaid- 
son. I'8i57. ' ' ' 
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compilation lias bee|i most laboriously and conscientiously ii^de, and 
the amount of information which the volume contains is surprising, 
and is so miscellaneous that any notice of its contents must be imper- 
fect. Tlie iinanoial position of foreign nations, the system of foreign 
banks, the nature of foreign securities negotiated in Londoh, the rules 
of tlie London Stock Exchange, tho position of the London joint- 
stock banks, railway and mining undertakings, and saving-banks, are 
some of the principal subjects treated of. It will be a most useful 
vdlunio as a hook of reference. We may also call attention to another 
statStical work of much smaller scope, but also likely to prove useful. 
Mr. has published a summary of the prcfceedings^ in Parliament 
respecting public bills during last session. His pan is to give a 
sejiarate summary of tho course of legislation during each month of 
the session, and then ap)>end a list in. alphabetical order of bills intro- 
duced or discussed during the month. 

The Rev. Orby Shipley, in calling a pamphlet on the new Irish 
system of dealing with conrictod felons “The Purgatory of Priso- 
ners,”^2 anxiously explains in his preface that the term “ Purgatory’* 
was chosen “ with reference, not t».> the mediaeval and modern notions 
of the intermediate state, but in imitation of the doctrine which the' 
Church of England, in common with ancient Catholic consent, has 
ever Iiold upon this mysterious subject.” We accept tho explanation, 
and led sure that somdiow or other the author preserves his ortho- 
doxy luiim paired. The system itself is simple enough ; and at his 
fifty-eighth page the author describes in about fifteen lines hlT that is 
to be said of it. It may be interesting to some of our readers to know 
that in Irdand there anj three intermediate establishments for tho 
reception of convicts after leaving }>rison, and before being restored to 
society. In the Metropolitan Penitentiary, at Smitlifield, trades are 
taught. Quarrying, stone - cutting, niasonrj^, and the construction 
of earthworks and fortifications, are carried on at Cork Harbour. 
Agriculture is practised at Lusk, Tho essential feature of the Irish 
system seems to be that the convict, when he returns with a ticket- 
ot-leave to honest employment, is still under the constant supervision 
of the authorities. There is no concealment. The employer hires 
tho convict as a convict, and thus all the espionage of the poKce 
which has worked so badly in England* is avoided. It is much to 
be regretted that the author should not have known better how to 
make a right use of a subject which, if he had understood what facts 
to bring forward and how to discuss them, would have been an inte- 
resting one. 

Dr. Phillips has published the fourth edition of a work on the 
“ Principles of Agriculture,”^^ especially as applied to the Tropics ; 

n of Public Bills,” Edited by James Bigg. Westminstear ; Bigg, 

#1857. 

A# '<ThePuigatoiy of Prisoners*; or, an Intennediale Stage between the Prison 
and the Public.” By the Bov. Orby Shipley, M.A. London; Jos^ Ifasters. 
1867. ' /"r 

“The Principles of Agriculture, especially Tropical, and of Qrgatijic. Cbrinisifef, 
familhfcrly 1a»ated.'’ By P. Lovell Phillips, M.B. Lotdoa; Bmith, EWer, and 
Oo. 1857. 
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and the mere fafet, that the book has reached its fouHh edition shows 
that there exists among the West Indian planters, for whom the book 
was written, a hearty desire to avail thhmselves of all the resources 
of science. , It is chiefly of the island of Barbadoes that Dr. Phillips 
speaks ; and be confidently asserts that in that island very good results 
have already followed from the wider promulgation of correct agricul- 
tural principles. Of late years, although the weather has been at 
times very trying, and although estates and districts, and cvCn the 
whole island, have suflered severely, yet there has been no decided 
and ruinous failure of ^he crop ; and this Dr. Phillips attributes to 
superior and more thorough tillage. , Nothing, he says, pays so well 
in the Wbst Indies as draimige ; and tlie earnestness with which he 
has personally insisted on this has in one instance produced c.piiek and 
manifest fruit, as a lecture delivered by liim in' St. Croix wms the 
means of inducing the di’ainage of large quantities of land. His book 
consists principally of appeals to, aud extracts from, the works of 
standard authorities, and especially of Liebig. It aims only at prac- 
tical utility, and perhaps the familiar and conversational style in' 
which it is written may aid in obtaining it access to the class of 
persons to whom it is addressed. 

. We have received another work on Slavery from Araerica,^^ the 
object of which, as stated bj" Mr. Weston, its autlior, is ‘‘ to describe 
the vast progress of slaver}' in the Dnited States, and to consider the 
cirefi instances which will probabl}* control its movement hereafter.” 
Mr. Weston considers that a Htream of free emigration may hercailer 
move into the Northern Slave States, and gives it as liis opinion, that 
at present Missouri is more inviting to the free emigrant than Vir- 
ginia, We find little that is new in the volume, except the part that 
refers to Cuba. The desire for the ac(|insition of tliis island must, ho 
says, he based on i)olitical, not })(;cuiiiary motives ; for Cuba would 
' annihilate the sugar interestte of Louisiana, Florida, and Texas, At 
present, there is a tendency of slavery in Cuba to disa]>pcar, owing to 
the increase of the udiitcs, the mortality of the slaves, and en)aiicipa- 
tion under the Spanish laws. And if America becomes posse.%scd of 
Cuba, this tendency will be augmented. The elimatc is sufliciently 
salubrious to permit whites i^o labour there in sdely ; and as the money 
paid for the purchase of the island, or the exertions made for its con- 
quest, must proceed from the wealth and strength of the north, the 
claims of free labour to have a fair chanec in Cuba are asseiied. Mr. 
Weston’s general vIoWkS on this subject deserve, we think, to be given 
in his own words : — 

"‘In habits and social ideas, the points of dissimilarity and repugn -wc 
between the Northcru jStates and Cuba, are far less numerous and less irre- 
concilftbie, than between the Isortheni md Southern States ; and in all social 
and political respects, einigrauts from the free States would be better off in* 
Cuba, than in any Southern State in which slavery is nredommant. They 
would eacounter in Cuba none of that suspicion and hatred, which they am 
never able“ to escape at the South, except by making themselves objects of 

■' ..A....-,- — — — 

^ ** Progress, of Slavery in, the United States. 33y George M. Weston. 
Washington. 
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contempt « In such a State as Yirgiuia, until free emigration sets in upon it 
with a volume large enough to, enforce respect, Northmen must become ‘sup- 
porters of slavery, or remam politically and socially proscribed* The^news- 

B auil the demagogues are incessjmt in their vituperation of everytlang 
L'-nt, and it is to be presumed that the newspapers and the dem^o^ies 
undersiaiui what the predominant j»opular impulses aoout them iwe. Instead 
of this atmosphere of contumely and ostracism, so repulsijBp to'men of ju^t 
pride, omigraui-s from the free States would be received in Cmba, in the event 
of its ineorporation into this Union, on a footing of friendship, and would 
occupy without prejudice whatever position their capacity and vi^ur entitled 
them to claim. , 

“ The emigration to Cuba from the United States, whatevgr it might prove 
•to be ill the event of the iicquisilion of that island, greater or less, would, at 
any rate, proceed almost exclusively from the free States. ^ The whites, who 
emigrate from the sln.%o Stat(;s, must go to new and unoccupied regions. Iflie 
bulk, of them do not [losscss the arts, or skill, or habits of industry, which 
would enable thorn to get a foothold in Cuba, where the density of population 
already equals that of the old slave Slates. It is in the free SJtates only that 
the men are to he found, to whom Cuba affords a field for successful industry 
and enterpristj. 

“It is because the d(‘stiuy of the /system of slavery in the United States 
depends so entirely upon the possibility of giving it an expansion beyond the 
limits of tlui United olates, that it has been considered pertinent to discuss 
the probabilities of its extension to the island of Cuba. It is in that direction, 
that its exteu.sioii is really most feasible, and it is there that resistance,' if re- 
sistance is practicable, should ]>c most vigihuit. Nor can .Cuba be regarded as 
foreign to the Thiited States, if, as is the opinion of many, its incsfpolration 
into our Flepnblic is a predestined event, and especially when the actual 
administration of iliis country was brought into power with* an express view to 
its acquisition.” 


SCIENCE. 

A AVORK of moderate compass which should treat of the environ- 
ments of Man upon the Earth wliich he inhabits, and the various 
influences which tend to modify his condition, both physical and 
jisyehical, has been a dbsideratum wliich ^inaiiy have experienml; and 
we an* glad to welcome any well-directed s^ttempt at supplying it. 
The following summary of the contents of the eleven chapters of which 
the little volume^ before us consists, will serve to indicate the general 
sco])c of the treatise. In the first, under tlie somewhat affected title of 
The Ch-eation,” the autlior treats of the Earth in its relations to the 
Cosmos in general, and gives a rapid sketch of its Geological history. 
Next we have an account of its actual state ; the second chapter treating 
of the atmosphere and the ocean, and the third of the solid l^d. ^he 
three following chapters are^evotod to the geographical distribution 
^pf Minerals, Plants, and Animals, respectively 5 after which we have 

> ^ “ La Terre et IHomme ; ou Aper9U Historique de Gdolc»gie, .de Cddgmpliae 
et ff Ktbnologie GSn^rdles, pour servir dTntroduction b rHxstoire 
’ Par L, p- Alfred Maury, Ifecr^taire-G^n^ral de la CofmixiliHdQn ^ la 

Hocietd de G<Sograpbie, &.O. Fcap. 8vo, pp. 602. Paris. 1857* ' ’ ^ 
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a Cil^aptei* on the geographical distribution of the Human Eiiocs, 
another on that of Languages, and another on that of the Prinutivo 
Beligions. The work closbs with two chapters on the Oonstitutioiij of 
the Family and of Society, and on the First Needs of Man. The 
author av6ws that in the former pait of the book, he has written more 
on the authority of others than from personal knowledge ; the portion 
which relates to Man being more peculiarly his own. This scorns to 
us the weakest pM of liis performance ; and while we can on the whole 
recommend the summary of Physical Geography and of the Distri- 
bution of Animal and YogotaWe Life, we could not speak in the same 
commendation eof the latter half of the hook, which is marked by 
the same faulls as we have had to ]><)int out in the author’s contri- 
bution to Messrs Qliddon and Nutt’s collection of Ethnological 
Memoirs.* * 

It will doubtlof^s be a surprise to our readers, as it has been to us, 
to lindtho geological notions of the dark ages resuscitated in the latter 
half of the nineteenth century, by a writer who has aerpiired no un- 
distinguished place among British Naturalists, and advanced by him 
with the coiiKdeiit assurance that 'he 1i*ih deinoiibtrated tlieir aceoid- 
ance with ** a grand which, though hitherto uiwecogniscd, he 

considers himself to have ostabli.sln'd. The title of this last produc- 
tion- of Mr. Gosse’b fertile pen. has probably been a source of peiplexity 
to many^ of those who have seen it announced. It is not every one who 
knoW»4hjat Omphalos” is synonymous w’ith and to such as 

may happen to have ])reviousiy j)o&sehsecl, or to have obtained by in* 
ijuiry, that piece of information (and tlu' question has been put \is 
by many lauy-read(TS of Mr. Gossc’s pleasant bca-side books — “ What 
does Otnphalos mean h”), it does not become appai’(*iit until they Jiave 
passed the middle of the book, how ‘‘ Oinphaios” is to assist in tho dis- 
entanglement of the Geological Knot. We sh.all attem])t to state Mr, 
Gosse’s line of argument with that fedrness which he has himself usefl 
towards Geologists, of wliom he everywhere speaks with respect, ujid 
whom he kindly encourages in tho prosecution of theiiiabours, although 
he makes a use of their results which, if correct, would render them 
altogether fallacious. Our author begins by giving a summary of the 
' evidence ftom which Geologists have drawn tlft* conclusion that there 
has been a long successitn of stratified formations, each characterized 
by the peculiarity of tlie fossils imbedded in it, wdiich fossils ai*o th(‘ 
remains of races of plants and animals (diflcring for the most 'part from 
any now existing), that lived upon tliC t^arth during the long succ*ebsion 
of ages that elapsed before the introduction of Man. This suininsry 
is so clearly and accurately sketched (it makes no pretension to high<»r 
-elaboration), that we could not wish to place a better outline i>f the 
argument in favour of what Mr. Qosse designates os the Macro-Chro- 
noiogy, in the hands of any seeker after such information 'J’o 


♦ 8ee our last Volume^ p. 558. 

* ** attempt to untie the Geologiical By PhiUn Henry 

Gosee, F.F.S. With ftfty-six iUvtetrationa On wool Post Svb, pp. 876. London . 
Van Voorst. 1857. 
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anj'- one* who is free to i*eccivo scientific tnith ns ho finds it, such 
evideiKH^ wonld doubtless be coimncing. But Mr* Gosse awd thpse 
who tliink with him arc not free; they are bound baud and foot by a 
thoolo^ienl dogma ; namely^ that as the Bible in genernli and tb^ nm 
chapter of (lenesis in particular* is the “ inspired Word of Ood,*’ whi<}h 
mfai be true, anything that is in contraaietion to it inusf bo falso* 
All attempts at harmonizing Geology and Scripture, Mr. Qosso con* 
sidm, and we quite agrets with him, to be entirely useless. If Genesis 
be true, Geology is false ; if (ieology be true, tlio scriptural narrative of 
the Creation must be abandoned as" untenable. In putting the discus- 
sion up(»n this i<?sue, Mr. Gosse fully coinpidcs with Prof. Baden 
Powell ; ulioin he regards, however, as little better t^an an infidel in 
di'-iguise, becAuse, taking the opj)Ohite side. Prof. Powell prefers trust- 
ing the evidt'iice of jdiysical scienc(», to ]>iiiniiig his faith on a narra- 
tive of whf)si‘ historical autliontnuty lie has no ailequate evidence. I'he 
Xmiblein which Mr. Gosse has set himself to unravel, therefore, is not 
how to reconcile Scripture and Geohigy; but, assuming the literal 
trutli <d* the Scriptural narrative, to find out the fallacy in the doctrines 
of th<‘ Geologists. he lui^ done completely to his own satisfaction ; 
and he ha<? obvioiisly derived such-giMtiticatioii from liis discovery, that 
it would be cruel in us not to assi-si in disseminating a truth which is 
calculat('d io r(die\o the minds of so many conscientious seekers after 
knowledge. 

Mr. (iosse fiay<<, and says trul}', that all palreontological ovideuce is 
circumstantial , there being no dm ct testimony to the facts'^flUght to 
be established. No man can declare that he has ac*tually seen the 
Pterodactylc flying abouf , or heard the wuuds sighing in the tops of 
the Lcpidodemlra, It is only by a princess of inferential reasoning 
that tlicir former existence is deduced from the present phenomena ; 
and in that reasoning an imjiortant flaw may be found, which alto- 
gether destroys its cogency. “ When God made tlie rocks,” was the 
sage teaching of Dr Livingstone’s humble instructor in Geology, ‘‘he 
made tlie shells iu them and tins is actually the conclusion which 
Mr. Gosse would wish us to accept, on the strength of the following 
admissions, which he professes io bring out by a eross-cxauunatiou of 
the Geological witnesses. He has no ai'gument either with those who 
deny the fact of creation generally, , taking their stand upon the 
eternity of matter; or with the advi.)catc&,of the development hypo- 
thesis ; — the separate creation of ea<di existing sjiccies, with its cha- 
racteristic organization, being one of his postulates. Now, says our 
author, the life-history of every species is u circle returning into itself. 
Fi*om whatever point we start, we come back iu tlie next generation 
to that point again. And thus the organization of the individual at 
any period of its developimnit, looks back apparently without limit to 
the paKt. But there m?«j? a limit, — ^tho date of the Creation of the 
species. There was a tin^e when the race liafi no existence^ And 
consequently the inferences we draw as to the past Hfe-histoxy of iho 
race, from that part of it within our own experience, all &il lib ri^^ards 
tlio first-created individual, or ** pixitoplast,” of each /ace, "The 
working out of this idea iu its detailed appHcatiou to rtffioxi$ fypes of 
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tegl&iiiJijle ami atiimal: organization, constitutcr» the second half of Mr. 
Oosao's hook ; and this, again, may be ixjad with great int<?r(*st an<l 

K dit, on account of the varied and well-told information it ooiitaiuts. 

0 justice of the conclusion deduced from it is quit© another thing. 
Mr. (loss© aftirms a© confidently as if he had hiinscdf as’^isted at the 
^aod parturient effort of Nature, and had been an (yo-witnes^s of the 
birth of each soecies, that no example can he selected from the vast 
vegetable kingdom, none from the vast animal kingdom, which did not at 
the instant of its creation ])resent indubitahle evidonees of a previous his- 
tory.** I'hib is not j)ufc forth as a hyjiothesis. but as a necessity ; “ 1 do not 
say,*’ ho niodcbtly eoiitinues, that it was probably ^o, hul tliat it was 
ceriaifily fr>o ; nojtliat it ?iury hare been thm^ but that it eoitld not hare 
heaii otherwise^ in tlic same spirit he eritieises the curious remaik of Sir 
Thomas ]h*owne, that painters have been in error in delineating our first 
parents, after tlie manner of their ])ost4U'itv, with a* navel ; deciding as 
unhesitatingly as if he had obtained ocular demonhtr«ition of the fact, 
that Adam eoiilfjl not have been without thi'^ ehnraeteri<;tic feature of 
his Mammalian aftinities: “the Man w<mld not ha\e been a Man 
without a navel.*’ Oiu* rcfidors have now the clue to the recondite 
idea which seems to have suggest id to Mr. (Josse his very peculiar 
title ; and they will he prepared for the application of it to the inter- 
pretation of geological ])henom<*na. 

These phenomena must he ranueih ac(*ording to him,, under two 
distinct categories, the prochront<\ and the dtaehromc ; which are 
defimiwi^y s(‘paraiecl by tlu* act of (’real ion. Our experience justifies 
us in interpreting the past history of e«u‘h (‘xisting race, in aceoidanoe 
with its jireseiii history, as far hack .is if- creation ; hut there wc are 
altogetluT at fault; and to nttimqd to deduce conclusions from 
the organization of the protojdast of each speiies, as to the antciKMient 
operations by which its organism had been Imllt-uj), w^ould be a grave 
error. Just such an error, according to our Author, is committed by 
Paheontologiht-, when they infer the ]jast lift* ot extinct raceh from 
the fossil remains which fteologieul inquiry firings to light. These 
structures all belong to the “ ]»ioehromc'* category ; that is, they are 
not the exitvico of any heing'^ that h.a<l a real exibtenec in time ; and 
all the phenomena which are commonly aj)pealcd-to in siqipoit of such 
a doctrine, are full\ explaiti(‘d Jiy Mr. Gosse*!* one sinq>le law of >*ro- 
chronisin, in virtue of wlu/'h everything was made just as if it had 
lived, without having actually done so. Thus the presence of oopro- 
lites in the situation of the intebtinol canals of the great Pish-Lizarde, 
Sharks, &c., — ooin]>osod of fragments of Ixmes, scales, &r., and, in 
virtue of the phosphate of lime they contain, most ubcfiil to the agri- 
eulturibt, — ^is di.sposed of by Mr. G-osse in the eabient way possilue: 
Adam could not have been created with blood in liis vessels, without 
having at the same time in his intestines the fmeal residue of the 
materials from which' that blood would Ittire been formed, if it had 
been made' by the ordinary processes of digestion, chylification, Ac. ; 
theix‘fore it is quite conformable to analogy, that the Creator, in calling 
fossil skeletons into existence deep in the bowels ofi the earth, should 
have created ooprolites in their bowels. On this point, indeed, we entirely 
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vvifeh Mr. Qosse ; the one seems to us just as prQbabfe; the othoj. 
lu tlio same eoal easy way, Mr, G-osse disposes of tho^y?€ll*;1ii^ 
argument for tjxe high antiquity of the Universe at large, |ba^4 
the cornj)iited distance of ceitain nebulis, and the known rate bf t]b.e 
transmission qf light through space; the time r^pired for jfubh 
transmission, so as to render man cognizant of the, existence of thesie 
nebulas, being about two millions of years. “Beautiful, and at firirf 
sight unanswerable, as this argument is, it falls to the ground befoire, 
the spear-touch of our Ithuriel, the doctrine of proj?hronism^ Th^ 
is nothing more improbaldo in tlie notion that the sensible undulation 
was createil at the observer’s eye, with all the pre-requisite undula- 
tiouH prod ironic, than in the notion that bfood was created in the 
eapillaries of the first huniaii body. The latter wo Ifave seen to be a 
fact (!) : is the former an* iuii>ossibility This is cutting the Gordian 

Knot with a vengrSmee. • , . , 

Mr. Gosse docs not attc'mpi to draw the line geologically befeweeni 
the prochronic and the diachronic fossils ; that is, between tho^o which 
were created as such in the rocks, and those which have been entombed 
since the general ci‘(?ation. What does he say to the Mastodon, in the 
situation of whose stojnach we haye found a mass of half-digested re- 
mains of tlie coniferous woods now existing in the North American 
forests ? W{i.s its skeleton as such in the gravel-pit in which 

it was found, or did the Mastoilon really live and move and get its 
daily food on the surface of the earth ? Was not only the skeleton of 
the Mammoth, but its flesh, skin, and hair, created in ; the midst 
of a mass of ice ; oi* did it likewise roam over the wilds^ (jTlSiberia, 
to the savage clinuito of which the hairiness of its hide shows such an 
unlooked-for ada[»ta1ion ? Were those shells belonging to still existing 
species of Mollusca, which arc found even in the early Tertiary beds, 
gencj’ated in the de}>th of those strata, when their fellows were brought 
into life on the shores o{* tlu' newly-created ocean ? And were those 
existing Foraiuinifcra junl Biatoiiuicoje, which can be traced as far 
back as the Chalk, if’ not to a still earlier period, siniulttineously created 
living in the waters, and dead in the terrestrial basins which they fill? 
The thing is too monstrous for belief; and the whole notion affords ^ 
lamentable in.stancc of the dogn‘(} in which the vision of evqn an intelli- 
gent man may be blinded by theological prejudice. It is quite true, 
as Mr. Gossc states, that the evidence of Geology is cii’cumstantiid 
only ; but circumstantial evidence, urhen cumulative, and derived from 
a number of independeiit sources, may justify a conviction so firm as 
to throw discredit even upon the most direct testimony. Has it never 
Occurred to Mr, Gosse to consider whether this may not be the cj^e 
in tlie present instance ? We hold as surely as he does, that God 
eaunot liei, and that the Word of God must be true; but what elaim 
the first chapter of Genesis has to be called the Word olf God, & a 
<|uesUon quite open to inquiry ; and when we find its literal, 
tatiou to be in direct contradiction to the teachings, of Bfjabwe, of 
the Works of God, we ai'e forced to believe that thift rqcoid has not 
the ntithoriiy attij^buted to it ; more especially alneeyit |ipt okim 
any such authority for itself, fact altogethci! 
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, 19ow poweicfully Mr, Gosse’s scientific instincts rebel against bis 
tjieolo^cal assumptions, will be seen .from the concluding passage, 
^hich is not one of the least curious parts of his book : — 

“The acceptance of tlie principles presented in this volume, would not, in 
the least degree, affect the study of scientific Geology. The characters and 
order of the strata i their disruptions and displacements and inicctions ; the 
successive floras and faunas; and all other phcnomcnii, would be /(fch still. 
They wotdd still bo, as now, legitimate subjects of examination and inquiry. J 
do not know that ja. single conclusion now accepted, would need to be given 
up, except that of actual cliroiiology. And even in respect of this, it would 
be rather a modification than a rcLuquisium nt of wluil is at present heJd ; u c 
might still speak of the inioncei\abJy long duration of the processes in ques- 
tion, provided wa nnderstand /V/'r// insfearl of ///•/?//?/ lime— tliat the duration 
was projected iu the niind of God, and not really existent. The zoologist 
wotdd still use the fossil foi-ma ol non-existing animals, to illustrate the mutual 
analogies of species and poups. IGs recognition of their piochronisin would 
ill nowise interfere with Ills eudea\ours to assign to each its jiosition iu the 
scale of organic being. He would still legitimately trial it as an enlitv; an 
essential constituent of the Great i*Jau of Katufc ; because he would reeo- 
{m|se tho J'lan itself as an entity, though only an ideal rntity, existing ouU in 
tne Divine Conception. He would still use the stony skdetons tor the inculca- 
tion of lessons on the skill and jiower^of God iu creation; and would find 
them a rich mine of instruction, affording some examples of the adaptation 

of structure to function, wldeli an* not yieldld bv any extant species 

In short, the readings of the * stone book*’ will be found not less worthy of (iod 
who wrote them, nor le^s worthy of man who cloeyphcrs them, if w(‘ consider 
them to pro clironicaliy, than if w’e judgt* tlum diaclironieally, produced.” 

Iu other’ and perhaps more intelligible language, geoh»gists are in- 
vited to continue their scientific investigations upon what is held by 
Mk*. OossG to be simply the luateriid euibadiment of a sort of dream, 
which, though ideally extending over a duration of unassignable length, 
was really comprised within the instant of the creative liat. We do 
not see why the same reasoning should not apjdy to the earlier remains 
of human art, about which we liave hitherto been content to believe, 
in the absence of historic testimony, that they were made by huinau 
hands. No living man, not even the Wandering Jew, can say that ho 
saw the Pyramids built. Who can give us any direct testimony about 
tho ruined cities of Central America ’i^ Were these procbronic or dia- 
chronic-— a part of the original,, creation, or of subsequent date ? Mr. 
G-osse may say that, in thqv absence of any definite proof to the con- 
trary, he is content to aecejit the evidtuice of their construction by 
human hands. But there are chronological difficulties oven lierc* 
Whatever we may think of the somewhat mythical records of Pgypt, 
India, and China, there is surer evidence that the date of man iqwu 
the globe is not so recent as Mr. Gosse would make it. Kecent boriiiig» 
in that part of the Nile Valley which receives a tolerably regular 
deposit of ?nud from tho annual inundations, have brought up frag- 
ments of pottery from^ such a depth, that, according to computations 
based on known historic data, they must have been imbedded from 
13,000 to 14^000 years antecedently to somfe of the earliest monuments 
of that ancient countiy. And in the opinion of \^eell-informed phy- 
siologists and philologists, a period not much short of this must have 
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been roqtiircd for tlio dispersion 6f the huiftan race, and for the establish- 
niout of iliose permanent varieties of conformation and of langna^^ of 
whoso distinct existence wo have adequate evidence at the commence- 
ment of the historic period. Either, therefore, all these independent 
and comMirriugf testimonies must be wrong : or, if Mr» Goss© be right, 
the imbedded pottery was ercat(‘d at the same time as man ; and in- 
stead of a Kinglc Adam, there must have been black and white, yellow 
and red, prognathous and j)yraniidal-tfkuUed Adams, -T-thc unity of the 
race, lik(‘ the general selieino of th(» animal and vegetable kingdoms, 
being only an idea, not n reality. It was so plainly seen by pr. Pri- 
chard, that more time wjis needed than the *Book of Genesis would 
furnish, if tin* doctrine of the <*oinmon origin of the Wimau races was 
to bo sustained, that, not with standing his orthodoxy on general sub- 
jects, he freely admitte‘d in the latt<T part of his life that this book 
could not be regarded as of cliroiiologhnil authority, — an admission, 
which, witli his reasons for it,^ we coinmeiid to the conbideration of 
Mr, Gosse and his ilibci])le.s, — if li(‘ lias any. 

Mr. Bohn has brought out in his “Hcicntlfic Library,” a new edi- 
tion of Dr. Mantdl’s “ Wonders ^f Geology,”^ edited by Mr. Kupert 
doncs, the Secretary to the Geological Society, This work, the 
groundwork of which consisted of a course of lectures delivered at 
Brigliton by its aceonqdisliod author, has been expanded in successive 
editions into a more formal treatise, without losing those characte- 
ristics which peculiarly lulapted it to the general reader, .Dv,Mautell 
j)ossesbed the enviable j)ower of seb'cting those parts of hifcTIfubject 
which arc best suit(*d for popuhu* ex])Osition, and of putting these forth 
in an attractive form,—s(nnctimes, ))erliaps, with a dash of the ad cap*- 
tandum style, of which the title of this work may be considered an 
example; but whilst toi) many wrihTs of this class are constantly in 
<laugcr of falling into error through the superficiality of their ac- 
quaintance with the subject A\liicli they undertake to treat, the 
thorough knowledge of ficologkal Science which Dr. Mautell pos- 
sessed gave to (wen his slightest tn*atis<'s a value that no rude com- 
piler or hack-writer could have imparUnl. Hence his popular treatises, 
if well kept up to the* knowledge of the day, are likely still to hold 
their ground ; and Bohn has done well to secure the services of 
Mr. Itupert Jones as editor of the ))rcscftt edition, than whom no maJi 
is likely to discharge such a duty with niorS ability or conscientious- 
ness. As ton years have elapsed since the appearance of the previous 
edition, considerable modifications must have been required in the pre- 
sent, in order that tlio rt'sults of new researches, and new views based 
on those results, might he incorporated in their proper places. As 
these editorial additions arc not in any way distinguished from IJiO 
author’s original matter, wx cannot speak very confidently cither of 
their amount or of their character, but wo may say that wherever we 

* Hee l>r. Pricliard’s '*PhysicabHistory of Man,” Srd Ed., vol. r. p. 052. 

* .Wonders of Ooology ; or a Fanuliar E^sition of Gisologiosil Ptushoo 

mena.” By Gideon Algernon Mantell, LL.D., F«K.S., &cr. Sov^nji^ 

Edition, revised and augmented, by T. Kupert Jones, P.G,S» In two v^umes* 
Voll, PostSvo, pp. m London, 1857. 
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luvFe looked for any recent infonnation which called for notice, we 
luiVe found it duly incorporated, loffofcher with a rcfomice to ita 
The numher of such references made both by the author and 
editor, adds very considerably to the value of tlie treatiso. 

In striking contrast to Dr. ManteH’s popular treatise, is the elabo- 
rate work of Professor Nauinann,^ the first part of a second and 
larged edition of which now lies before us. It is soinowliat surprising, 
that although more has been done for the arlvaucement of their science 
by British Geologists than by tho*«e of any other country, — wo might 
almost say, than by those of ail other count rics put together, — y(‘t vve 
have no Geological trodtise which can be eoinparod, as regards the 
fulness and coiiilpU‘teness of its detaiK, cither with this work, or with 
other Continental productions of Die like sealc. Sonic idea of its 
comprcboiisive nature may }>e gatliered Iroin the fact that tins part, 
though consisting of nearly five luindred large* clnsi'ly-jivinted pages, is 
far from completing th<‘ ])ortion dc\otcd to riusieal G(‘ology; l»eing 
limited to the following subjects: — Figure and Dimensions ol* the 
Earth; Temperature the interior of the Karlh ; \ ole<inocs and 
Volcanie Eruptions; Eai*th<(iiakcs ; (‘ontour-tormalioii of Land; 
Relief-formation of Lands and of ‘the Ocean-bottom ; J-lovaiu»ii of 
Mountain (^hains; and tlie lirst ]mrt of Fetrography, ortho History 
of the Mineral Coui])osition and Structuii* of Uocks. 

The ttmdeiicy of all sciences is to s}mi uili^atlon. Tlje vast exten- 
eion of wbieli almost (very de})a}’t)i»(‘nt ol linnian knosvlrdgo has b(*en 
the siTJ^(*t during tin* In^i half c(utur\, i<*nders it impossibh* for any 
single individual to grasp tin* wdu'h* of any oin*. As among Geologists 
we find some men devoting themsehes espici.dly to the structure of 
the xninerH) charaet(Ts of l{o(‘ks, others tti the imiuirv intii the Forces 
by which the great changes in 1lK*<*arth's crust have Ix'cn se<juent hilly 
produced, and others to the studv ol the iossils wliich givi^ Uft the key 
to thv history of Oiganic life ujmn the sui'lace of the globe, so 14 
Chemistry we have not only the primarx division into the two great 
provinces of Organic «and Jnorgajiic, but we now ihid lach broken up 
into smaller areas, to the cultivation of which dillercnt inejuirers spu- 
dally applj themselves. Of aii‘ di^partments of Organic* lliemisiry, 
there is none more interesting or more impoi-tant^than tliai wddeh 
comprehends the subject of rermentation and as" it is treated hut 
cursorily in most systeimfiie works, we were glad to set* a special trea- 
tise devoted expressly to it. It is not only in tin* ]>rodiK*tion of 
Alcohol in its various disguises, which is the best known ty ])0 of this 
action, but in that of acetic aci(l, and in the “raising” of bread-dough, 
that fermentation is turned to account in the arts of life. This is, 
howev(jr, but a small part of its ojierations. lu the ordinary Chemistry 


* “I^hrbviohderGQOguoBie/’ Von Dr. Carl Kriedricb Naumanri, Prof<M8sor an 
dttr D niversltat Leipzig. , Brster Band. Zweite yerbesserte und vermebrte Auflage. 
Mit 860 HdSBChiiitten. 8 vo, pp,' 480. Leipziglf^ 1857. 

^ Bi’atjique de la Fermentatioti, otmsiderde dans See Bap- 

pOiste 04n4rat^ av0<i Scienjoea Katwdlee et f Xndaslrie.** ♦ Par, Banufet Fcap, 
8 vo,Pp:668. Paris. 1867. . , 
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of ilio liviiijy VxxJy, both Vo^tablo and Animal, it is certain, tbftt fer- 
mentation pf^forms a most important part; it is to another, form of 
the sanu* process that all putrehietivo chan^ ia dead organic sub- 
stanct's is clue ; and there can l>e no reasonable doubt that an acjdou 
of the same character is essentially eoiiceniod in the diffusion of epi- 
demic diseases, — a doctrine much older than Liebig, to whom it ia 
usually attribute^ having been most distinctly laid down more than a 
century ago by Sir John l*ringle. In all cases of fermentation, we 
have two substances essentially concerned, the JeratSui^ and the 

material. In all those in which the nature of the ferment 
has admit t(*rl of exaniinaiion, it lni» heeu foxuid to consist of a sub- 
stance npj[)areiitly albuminoid in its original iiutui*e, in«i state of more 
or less iidvaiu*ed d< ‘composition. The fcnnentiblo material is also an 
oigftuic compound, jJosHCKsing often considerable stability, but liable 
to linve [ifi ccpiilihrium disturbed by a change going on in apposition 
wiih it. Th(.‘ fennent seems to excite* » sort of intestine movement of 
its pju tieles, in virlui* of which they undergo a re-arraugeinent, giving 
rise <0 organic eoinixuiuds of an eulirely dillerent chrracicr; and in' 
tJio course' oi* this <‘hange, some of its jmwious constituents arc set 
free in a gasc()us form. which distinguishes fenneutation from 

ordinary cliemical action, is, that the materials of the ferment do not 
ihemsclv(‘'^ enter into the eompositiou of the new products, but arc 
dissi})ated, perha])S entirely; their motion only being eomniunicated. 
Hej}t*e fiTmcntatiou is a process essentially dynamical,-— and in the 
4<a»o of /ymoti<‘ disease's (such as sinall-])ox) proj)agablo byd'M/cula- 
tion, we see how very minute a <piautity of the ferment may auifico to 
bring about most active aiul ( xiensi\ e changes.-— Wc eanuot say that 
we have been as inueJi satisUed with jM. IhissetV treatise as we hopod 
to be. It treats })rett y (ally ol'thc alcoholie, acetous, paiiary, and pu- 
Irefaetive fermentations, of wdiieli tlic autlior seems to have made a 
s|;i<‘ial study ; but it takes ver> little account of tlie action of fei*xi|t?nts 
in tin* living body, either in hcaltli or disease; and the thtHjiretical 
iloctrims are such as we feel sure that no jdiilosoidiical Chemist would 
sanction, vital foree and el(‘ctri(*ity being s])oki‘n-of as tlio cagents con- 
oerned, in that vague manner wdiich ijidieaies a mind dclicient inexact 
training. 

Wo ar(‘ veiy glail to w'elcomo a new (*dition of Dr, Watson’s excel- 
lent ** Lectures on Medicine,”^ which have been, to the great regret of 
many a student, tor sonuj time but of juiut. We arc acquainted with 
no treatise, in the Medical Litcratmv of this or of any other country, 
which is so udiiiirably ada[»tcd both in its matter and its style, in the 
philosophical spirit which it evinces, and in the high tone of moral 
feeling which, without the slightest obtrusivenoss, makes itself heard 
throughout, to inform and guide tlmse wdio desire to know what an. 
ac'complished physician 1ms to toll them of the gcience they have tio * 
mastci** and of the art by tl^p practice of whioh they axe to live, Wa, 

^ ^'bccturoB on the >*rinciplos ^and Tractioe of Physio; dehveved at 
(^oUego, London.” By Thomas Watson, M.D., F,E.C.lP., late Pl^iddan to m 
Middhfloa Hospital, kc!^ Fourth Bdition, revised and exdaiged, Ti^o ‘Vokniee'* 
evo, pp. 871, London, 1857# 
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Itere ilways thiwiglit it to .be thepecidiar value of lieeturi^, as distin- 
fmna ejatemaiio treatises, that the lecturer can br^ himself 
7(if he have! tW proper aptitude for his vocation) into far closer contact 
' with his toditbra, than the author with his readers ; ahd can xnpre 
forcibly^ imwesB them not only with his own personal convictions, bint, 
what* .inay TO still more important, with his modes of thought upon 
the subjects he has to discuss before them. For, after all, it is not a 
body w settled doctrine, which the medical student in these days has 
. to' acquire. There is scarcely a time-honoured tradition that has not 
been rudely assailed; scarcely a point of practice supposed to be^ 
settled past doubt, that has not been called in question. The egre- 
gious fallacies ef the old routine practice have been exposed ; and at 
iwesent every really well-informed practitioner is more disposed to 
distrust ttan to over-confidence as to the powers pf physic, in Si;large 
pr<^rtion of the cases that come under his observation. What , he 
most wants is the habit of watchful observation of symptoms ; the 
capacity for sagaciously interpreting their origin ; the discrimination 
between those changes that mark the favourable course of the disease 
and its natural tendency towards cure, and those which indicate a 
state of things calling for active interference ; and the knowledge how 
best to apply his remedial measures, so as not to do harm, if they 
should prove powerless to effect good. And in all these points, the 
well-disciplined judgment which will enable the practitioner to form 
-hie own conclusions, is far more valuable than an acquaintance, bow- 
eveir Wtosive and exact, with the best body of medical doctrine that 
ever was shaped out. It is an old observation that the man of mere 
. book-knowledge of medicine finds himself, at least in the groat majority 
of cases, far inferior to him who draws his indications from his own 
trained observation and well-formed habit of reasoning. And it is 
chiefly because the whole tendency of these Lectures is to call forth 
and ^discipline these most valuable powers, rather than to lead the 
student to suppose that he who carries their sum total in his head 
must be a well-qualified physician, that we concur with the medical 
public in its high estimation of them, and in the satisfaction with 
which it has received the announcement of their reappearance in an 
impro^d form. 

The author modestly claim's indulgence for any shortcomings which 
may he discerned in his work, on the score of “ the unceasing demands 
made upon his whole time, strength, and thoughts, by the more impe- 
rative obligations of his professional life.’' But he must be a severe 
critic, ve^ much determined upon finding fault, who can discover any 
ground for imputing to Pr. Watson either want of acquaintance witn 
any important addition to medical knowledge, or want of pams in the 
inoorporation of it in its appropriate place. We do not, it is true, 
sheet with an imposing array of references to the various works .and 
memdirs which have been produced upon*»each subject that has ocea- 
pied special attention ; for since, in the original structure Of the 
tures^ sneh referenocs were not induded, theauthor has, wisely refrained 
: from sddlti^ the partial character of which would have rendered 
'tTOm useless. But every where find evidence, that all 
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that has been ^biih reading has not only been readj bnt hue been, well 
considered ; and that Dr. Watson has let ns know the aspect ia ^hich 
the matter present^ itself to his nmd, which was just what we wanted 
to know.*-^lt may interest our. readers to know what Die. Watson, hta 
to say on a question which has been much discussed of: late in prbfe^ 
sional circles, whether the comparative disuse of the lancet, in mod^ 
medical practice, is due solely to a different appreciation of the vahm 
of the remedy, or in part to a change in the public constituti<m« 
Among the circumstances to be taken into account m having recouipse 
to blood-letting, Dr. Watson says : — ^ 

, “It is also very necessary to study the character and tendency of the rfeign- 
ing epidemic ; whether that may depend upon some predispositioii silently and 
gradually wrought in men’s bodies by the agency of causes that 'are but Mttte 
understood : or whetker itfmay result from some peculiarity in the- 
cause of a particular epidemic disease. I have been long enough in pjpaotiije 
in London, to have learned, in common with others, how much the char^ter 
of continued fevers may alter. Since about the time wlien the virulent 
form of cholera first appeared among us, continued fevers have neither 
needed nor borne (lie uhstractiou of blood, as tlicy did bear and need it 
for some years prior to that period.* Perhaps some vanation in the inten-, 
sity of the poison may partly explain the comparative maliffnitj’ — the 
greater tendency, J mean, to what is called lowness of type— mxicn marks 
certain epidemics of scarlet fever, small-pox, and measles. The influenssa, 
or c])idemic catarrh, whicli was almost universal in this town and kingdom 
in file years 18315, 1837, and 1847, afforded a striking illustration of the point 
T am endeavouring to set before you. The inflammatory syraplcms— the 
bronebiiis, and sometimes pneumonia — were in many instances stfoi^ly 
marked, and it appcjired necessary to abstract blood j hut persons suffermg 
under influenza boro bleeding exceedingly ill, and where the use of the lancet 
could not be avoided, it was never resorted to 'without reluctance and mis- 
giving. 1 would not, however, limit these remarks to fevers or to specific 
infianmiations. I shan* in the belief which has grown out of the experience of 
many thoughtful and observing men, that in this countnr at least, the human 
constitution has for several years been suffering a gradual change— that almost 
' all inflfimmatory disorders assume now-a-days a more adynamic type, and 
require less energetic treabuent than in the curly paii; of the present century,” 
— p. 2^7. 

Of the truth of this belief \vc have no doubt whatever. We liave 
known many deaths distinctly traceahte to the free use of the lancet, 
practised according to what w^rc accomiied orthodox principles of 
treatment, in ignorance of the modification required by the “ epidemic 
constitution” (as Sydenham phrased it) of the time. It is not only, 
as Dr. Alison has justly remarked, that medical practitioners are less 
dispoeffid' to order the large and rej>eated bleedings which at on^ tipue 
were trusted as the most potent. remedy for active iufiammationS j 
patients cannot sustain them. We quite agree with . Dt. W-ataoWi 
tnoreiiver, in fixing a period about twenty-five years back, aa thailrsjto 
which the change of type* may be referred; and we believe SI 
because their personal knowledge of medical practice 
ba^ to a data much anterior to this, that some 
Aoficient in mMk^&nce, deny that any^suoh ehan^ of 

end affirm that large and repeated hlood*le^iigal&iis^ 
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ii^aiaoiis aro opposed to all sound pathology. Of this school, the Pro* 
fossor of the tostitutea of Medicane in the University of Edinburgh 
may be considered as the championj he has arraigned Dr. Watson’s 
opinions upon the subject of blood-letting as unsound and# fallacious ; 
and Dr. Watson has replied to his allegations in a long note, expressc^d 
with a eouitesy and eoiiBideration for his opponent, which contrast 
most fevourably with the over-confident and dogmatic assumptions of 
his northern eritic. Dr. Watson had laid particular stress on the 
selection of the rfght period for the detraction of blood, which he con- 
siders to be the incipient stage of inflaiumation, and hot seldom any 
subsequent j)eriod : — • 

“ Tlic first effect of blood-lei ting i«. to depleic and relieve the labonring 
circulation. 13ut when it is again and again reppated, it bccotaes (as the 
IVcnch say) spohafire; it robs the \ital fiiiid of its nutlient and plastic mate- 
rials. Poshed still further, it produces a peculiar state of tlie nervous system, 
marked by great weakness and irritability. !Now although blood-letting is the 
sammum rm^dium for active inflanmiatiou at its very conmienccmcnt, tlicre is 
a point beyond which it not only does no good, but is positively injurious. 

this point it is not easy to liit 1 eannot too often or too strongly 

inculcate the precept, that ni order to eiLtiiiguish or check acute inflainmatioii, 
you must, above all, bleed — ^p. 326. 

Dr, ‘Bennett having taken upon himself to affirm that the ptin- 
ciples on which blood-letting and antiphlogistic remedies have hitherto 
been praotised are opposed to a sound pathology,” Dr. Watson very 
justly appeals to cxjierienco, and iicrtinently remarks that — 

“ Wliatcver may be the ultimate beneficial result (and T believe that it will 
be immense) of that scrutiny, chemical and mieroseojiicaJ, into morbid tei^tures, 
which modem science has achieved, tlic inforniiition thus gained is not yet 
complete or ripe enough to warrant any exclusive I'^liauce ujion it as a guide 
to treatment; more especially vi hen its teacluug appears to clash with the 
prior teaching, for Jiumfreds of years togetluu*, of well-conducted though empi- 
rical observations — And see what e\pen(nice has really ai Gained in this matter. 
Pacts which no one can gainsay attest the numediate intiueuce of blood-letting 
in incijiient inflammation. The emergence from coma, or from delirium, wdiile 
the blood is still flowing, in intracranial inflammations — the sudden relief of 
pain, tightness of Die eliest, and restricted breaDung in pueumoniu itself, its 
presence being further assured by* the pneumonic crackliug and the pneumonic 
sputa,— arc familiar facts of Diat kind. Dr Alison has testified to the uumis- 
takcable benefit experienced by himstlf under Die employmout of the lancet in 
a sharp attack of pleurisy ; aiid 1 have no doubt whatever that my own life 
was once rescued by blecdin" in inllammaDon of the bowels, so prompt, un- 
equivocal, and decided was the amendment that followed that remedy. Pacts 
such as these being abundant on all sides, and undeniable, to allege that the 

E atients were ultimately tlic worse for the treatment pursued — ^that they would 
avc recovered sooner, or more thoroughly, had no bleeding been instituted, is 
a mere begging of the question at issue, which wo of the older belief, may 
fairly decline to granl.”^p. 333. 

We could confirm this statement by the mention of two remarkable 
cases within our own ex][>erience, in which violent local inflammations 
supervened in the course of other diseases, and thb patients for- 
tunately treated by early and copious blood-lettings \ in both cates 



with the immediate abatement of the inflammatoiy < symptoi^s, ^ 
reality of whieh was unmistakeably attested, not merely by, the local 
end general symjptoms, but by the conditioner the JbloQoii,^; 4aid these 
eases made a stronger impression on us, because we, had just before, 
by the )>erusal of the celebrated statistical pamphlet of Louis on tb® 
value of hlood^-letting in pneumonia and acute rheuiuatism, been W to 
an almost entire scepticism as to the utility of th^T measure in. tbo 
treatment of inflammation. — On the subject of statistics, Dr:,Watj^n 
well remarks in the same note — • 

^ “The exceeding vaJuc of statistical returns determining the cd&ses of 
disease has been well set fortli Br. Alison; but for directing the treatineht 
of individual cases, it is far more proJitable (as some one ba^well expressed it) 
to imtf*h than to connL 'J'o use or to withhold a given remedy, simply because 
it is found, by numerical calculation, that in cases nomimdly the same, reco* , 
veries have been more fre(|ueiit when that remedy was employed on the one 
hand or omitted on the other, would be to sacrifice the plain and perhaps 
pressing indications of a particular case, to the statistical averages of diseases 
having merely a common denomination.” — 233. 

With the conclusion of this note we must bring our notice to a 
close, only regretting that our space does not allow us to cite 'more 
examples of lir. Watson’s felicitous mode of putting forth the conclu- 
sions to which he has been led by his comprehensive study and well- 
digested observation : — 

“I have no room lo discuss the question, answered in the negative by Dr. 
Bennoti, whether febrile inflammatory diseases may change thoir tyjje. He 
takes pains to show ihat Ihc process of inflammation in its several stages, its 
products, and its local effects, arc at all limes the same. What he has not 
shown is, that Ihc human constitution is incapable, from influciiccs to ns un- 
known, of undergoing alterations, in respect to the manner in which it is 
affected by inflammations, and by the reputed remedies of inflammation. Por 
my own part., 1 am firmly persuaded, by my own observation, and by the 
records ol medicine, that tlierc arc^ waves of time through which the sthenic 
and asthenic characters of tlisoase prevail in succession ; and that wc are at 
present living amid one of its adynamic piiases.” — p. 234. 

' Wc believe that there can be no doubt in the minds of those who 
have carefully considered the evidence, that to Mr. Hill is due the 
credit of having lirst not only conceived, but carried into practical 
execution, the idea of conducting an Asylum for the Insane, without 
having recourse to the employment of any instruments of restraint 
* whatever. It was when he was resident medical officer of the County 
Lunatic Asylum, Lincoln, that this important change was first intro- 
duced twenty yeais since; and although the “humane ^stem’Vhad 
been woviously making great progress in this country, we believe that 
Mr. Hill was at that tinic the only man who was prepared to aflSbm, 
that this system could only be considered as fully carried-pui^yhentlfce 
attendants are entirely debarred from physical means of* hoeroion. 
Dr. Conoiiy ’Was among the first to ^perceive the importane^ ^ of this 
view j ! tp his persevering advocacy of it, its gener^ 
in part 1^ ^tributed. Mr. Mill unfortunate^ 

4juen% involved in a controversy with the 



to ,the i^, to thoir mpeotivo^ clainws 

to^ltie honoWroriati^^^^ the non-ijBstraJat eysfem; and 

he( ,puhji^lpiej ns in selfcvindicatioal^^ , We cannot 
^ but>egfret pf. »i^y parts- of it,’esp0oiil3iy; since, as 

Dri Oharl^woitfi hail Been ^ead, the controversy wpuld have h^n 
much better linterjced with hiih ; but 3Ir, Hill has, an unquestionable 
right, > if l&ieithisSfes his elaiina , slighted by the public, to place , his stato* 
ment .^^tl^ cftse before them, and to show how unmistakeaUe is the 
teatiniOhy in, Ms behalf, whiph was bornp, in an early stage of t^ 
buEsiness, even by Dr. Charlesworth himself. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

S IB JAMES STEPHEN has somewhere remarked the passipn of 
"the Ereneh mind for abstractions. This i)assion has been nowhere 
more conspicuous than in their historians, and it has contributed, in 
past limes, not a little to their brilliance. The Ago, itself an abstrac- 
tion, can be successfully analysed into a number of abstract “ elements.’^ 
G-iikot, e, decomposes an abstract ‘•Feudality** into its consti- 
tuents — Individuality, Military Organization, and a number of other 
‘‘elements.*’ With the aid of these he presents an “age ” in 

a luminous transparency, in which nothing is lost, nothing is obscure, 
“ Smbitur ad probandum, non ad narrandum,” seemed to be the motto 
of the whole of the doctrinaire school of historians. This school had 
its Prigin in the repressive system of the First Empire, which had 
made practical v statesmanship impossible. The young men w^ho 
emerged from its cold shade into tlie comparative freedom of the 
Restoration, understood history, even that of their own times^ as the 
concrete form in which certain rigid ideas clothed themselves. The 
refverse eU 1 ^rent of events is producing an opposite effect on historical 
writing*. The practised parliamcntaiy men, who grew up in the 
twenty-five years of liberty, 1827-1851^ are now condemned to inac- 
tion,; The present being cldsed to them, they fall back on their 
recollections, and write thUt which they lived. The history of recent 
timeais just bow being written in France with great skill and assiduity. 
Of these undertakings, several are now before us. The first place 
among thorn must be assigned to Nouvion, Histoire du Eegne de 


^ A QonciAe Histo^ of Entire Abolition of Mechanical Kes^int in the 
Treatment of the Insane; and of the Introduction, Succeas, and Final Tnwph' 
of the Non-Restraint ; together with a Reprint of a Lecture delivered on 

the subject In the year 1888 ; and Appendices, containing an Account of the Con- 
troversiei and CImI&s connected therewith.” By Robert C^rdfner Hill, A., 
dvo, ppi. 318, - Londeni. 1857* 

^ ‘ RdstoM duRegne de Xiouis-Phiiippe Rremler, Roi dee 183d— 16ld8.” 
Far Victor db^NouvtoA , v 
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Lonis-Pbittppe The Volmes publish^ 

only to Ap^!^ 1882, So that tiie.wbrk is bn a 
ina^nitnde, and the cibi'e ^ith which ihe materiiab hayb 
is ta proportion. In etyle 3t is exactly what its rtijiilieesi, 

The lurid flashy with which Miqhelet lights up mohstrti^s crime— to "* 
triumphatlt eloquence with which Thiers carries the ^y! 

Vienna, would be out of place in a narrative of !]^arBa^ents^y caad^' 
paigiis. But we are sustained by an equable and business-like narr^ * 
tivei the interest of which never flags for a moment. 4’he author fbelg . 
the fescination of his subject, from which he never turns aside to dilate 
ori%is feelmgs. He is quite aware that he is delating not in<n’ely a 
chapter in the History of France, but a great European’^xperiment of 
Parliamentary Government ; but be does not stop to tell us this, he 
makes us conscious of it. 

Though a zealous constitutionalist, M. Nouvion is not a party man. ^ 
He sets forth with emphasis, but without passion, the policy of the 
July monarchy, as that policy was gradually ascertained in the first 
years of its existence — ^between the impracticable ultras of the Bijght. J 
and Left. But he has no idea of making history the ephemmal ^ 
apology of a party. He may be an Orleanist, but he is quHe aware 
that the party distinctions of those daj’^s have no existence now, ^ The 
Orleans regime^ with*its questions and its animosities, is as completely ^ 
a portion of the past as the liegency or the Fronde. To vindica^ 
and justify is not the business of the historian. This M. ijfouyiou 
well understands. He is careful not to write pamphlet, or to make his 
“ History” merely the depository of his actual dislikes. But the his- , 
torian of that critical period, be he Orleanist or not, cannot but fed. 
liis sympathies engaged on the side of the Government. Governments 
have, since then, been so much in the wrong, been the engines of so 
much tyranny, that it has all the force of novelty to turn a page of 
histpry where the Government is seen in the right, but hardly able to 
make the right prevail. ' Casimir Pericr’s signd success and dauntless 
spirit in facing a bitter and unscrupulous opposition, arC as hei^oio a 
theme as a mere parliamentary chroiicle can have to offer. His tragic 
and premature death, of cholera, at the age of thirty-five, makes an 
almost dramatic catastrophe for the close of the second volume. The 
Casirair-P£*rier ministry made mistakes— *in foreign policy, many mfe- 
tafes — but it was true to the cause of constitutional libertv, while the 
opposition was the tool of anarchy. Assuredly, Casimir Pfoi^ himself' 
was not a hero, or an ideal minister. ' Eoyer-CoUard said of him-*^-^ 
Casimir P^rier vint au moment od ses defeats les plus saillain’^' se 
transformerent en precieuses qualit68. II etait imorant et brutal; ^ 
deux veitus ont Bauv6 la France.” This epigram has much tmili in it# 
He had no speculative views like Guizot, but be had resduiten, 
moral force. These were qualities for which hardly afiV 
touch Ip ps-Ii at a time when timidity, indecision, mi 
lysed eouneijis of the Cabinet, and dialeotical wrangBng 
distra^^ted the Chamber. A few months more of 
wre^$d the v^sel. * Casimir P^er would be; 
desire despotistti — ^the modem cure for 
; Yol. LXIX. No. CXXXV.>Nbw Sbwejs. Vob m Jfo; I. T 
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MmA ibv|4}4 tUwb ei«ir0 m i&e (m m>mxrreiim of tli4 ^totmi^» and knew 
haw i(;i> t0j to the lido of law mi oriar« Wb will had, 

iadood) ifox»4h||R^ ^ uajporions in it, or he would not ime ivnpoaed it 
m th4m tina^. But hU convictions wore fironded on ra* 

dectimi pnd ibe kaow how to ask and to take advice. 4 character 
»iia|^ have done joaiaohief in quieter times, did sumal aervice at 
that He niay be said to have first shown that Parliamentary 

was possible in Franco — nay, could be eminently $uoc<»s- 
fyL The few years — ^noi more than five or six, lb>Bl-36 ---dunn^ which 
W ^e most conspicuous friends of constitutionalism united their ener* 

S es and talents in sujiport of the now Government, sufficiently prt)ve 
lat liberty Without disorganization is possible in France. Whether 
the very short duration of tliis success does not furtlier show that there 
was some fatal defect in thesystein, w^e shall hav^ a bettor opportunity 
4>f judging when wc conic to the subsequent volumes of M. Nouvion s 
hook. His eminent skill in grouping and narrating, moke Ips parlia- 
Tnentaiy campaigns as iutorestmg as the wars of the Empire. It 
n^ains to be seen whether he ill preserve, in the later and dib^acoful 

K jriod of Louib-riiiUjjpe— the period of tlic Spanish matchcb, and the 
fatuated Guizot ministry — ^the same judicial impartiality which lends 
aoch authority to his two first ^olumeb. 

Another work‘d of similar character, which pibmises to be of (^qual 
dimensions, has aibo reached iih hecond volume. Thib bcarb the well* 
Isnown-^we are remiiuied by liis own phrase, arrive auxportee de h 
ifieiilesae, that wc may almost bay venerable — name of “ iJuvei’gier de 
Hauranne.” It fallb short of the interest of M. Nouvion’s \oluines in 
two points chiefiy. First, it ib a lesb hMlful eompobition ; secondly, it Is 
mot a history of men and things, Im# of an abstraction— Itepxebentativc 
49wernxnent. To compensate for this, it is the work of a statesman 
who has not only taken an active ]>art in udairs through the greater 
tort of the period 1814-1848, of which he writes, but who has pro- 
^undly meditated ou the caiiscb which infiucuce opiiiiou. As a his- 
fiory of political opinion, witli itb seeming caprice and surprising 
4rea!^ons, these voluineb may be conbidered the complement of the 
History of M. Nouvion. The author apolofpzes for becoming the 
iMorian of Constitutiouallbm at a pi*riod when it is at the lowest point 
•4)i* discredit. Parliamentary Govenimeut has been tried, and has failed, 
40 its enemies say. But, failed or not, the author replies it has li^d 
4ddrty<rfour years of existence, and therefore has a hi<*tory. Nor is it so 
«certfun that it is past away never to reappear. Miguet has well said 
lOf France, that it is a country “ ou tout passe, qui revient de tout, 
aneis qui revient i tout.’* Is there any reason why, at some future 
tqioch, France should not ^ve a second trial to representative ijus1;i- 
^Hons f Should this be Qio case, it would be veij undesirable to be 
taken hy jmrpriae, to he imperfec% acquainted with the spring and 
phqr of the old eonstitutioum machme, which we may bo oaU<^ f>n at 
any moment to le^erect. ^ 


* Oewretsiifansni ParlemmtaireettFwwicfe iei4-^J848.” FarM* 

Pumgler da Fevis; IlkhsIXitSfy. Wfi7. 
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for politiodil theorkis, M. Dut^rri^r de Himrai^ne i» tqdlimch 4ihe 
practical tnan to have much faith in them. Our political ^dMaea are 
the produce of our actual hietoQr. For thirty years, he oUr doctors 
taught us that the HHharte of 1814 was the natural and uheftnal result Of 
so many ag<\B of IVenoh History, Charlcma^e and Louis XI„ BicSieUtu 
and Louis XIV., the noblesse and the fiers*‘itat alike, hid, neither 
knowing nor inWiding it, contributed to form the grand &brie. To- 
day, other doctors, or the same, are good enough tokprorte to ut< tfekt 
Beprosentative Government is directly opposed to all the traditions of 
tlie country. France has never aspired^ but to two things— 
and' The Consulate and the Empire did but continue aud 

oouRolidatc tho work of the Constituent Asseinhly. And as liistory 
can supply facts in proof of any system, if one only take cfare to select 
them properly, thesii new doctrines have very naturally replaced the 
others in public belief. M. Duvergier de Hauranne is not one of thoCC 
renegades uho denies his faith when it becomes unpopular. He is 
faithful to the doctrines <jf 1830. In the shipwreck of the ideas and 
prospects of the eowbtitutional party, its principles survive. One is 
under no moral obligation to i)roeiu:c the triumph of one’s cause. One 
is hound, when it succumbs, to honour it by One’s conduct. Fi^pe 
years have elapsed since defeat, and Liberty can still show an 
honourable pKiilaux of champions, disarmed but persevering. Tho 
author himself been tho birth, development, and death of Parlia- 
mentary Gov(*rument in Franct*. lie is confident that it will have a 
second birth, whether he himself shall live to see it or not. 

M. Duvergier de TJauranno prefives to his History a preliminary 
sketch of tho progress of tho ^representative x>rineiple from 1739 to 
1814. At this epoch, the First Ke'>toration, his History begins. Ho 
paints the fruitless eJForts made by Na])oleon in the last moments of his 
power — November, 1S13 — to call foi*th a great national movement 
against the Allies, like that of 1702. Napoleon himself had seen, ?*fc 
the eommeneement of the Bcvolution, a violent and incapable admi- 
nistration ('xtract from the country that it mi^^govemed a self-devo- 
tion and heroic spirit of sacrifice which made raw, half-armed levies 
more than a match ff>r the veterans of the German despots. He was 
astonished at the apathy with which the same nation ijow submitted 
to a foreign invasion. “ Why,” he askcA, “ could not he obtain from 
Franc*' that which the National Convention had obtained P” The Em- 
peror* s ministers could not tell him the reason. Histery, says 'fflo 
author, is able to answer, that freedom, however disorderly, can gansk 
rate enthusiasm, but slavery and silence cannot. Est-ce qti’cm ne 
pourrait pas, disait, en janvier 1814, Napol6on au comte d’Hftuteirive,, 
jeter onfin du phlogisti(iuo dans le sang de ce peuplo devenue ri enAomiti, 
et si apathique ?** But who had laboured with might and main ta drain 
the veins of Franco of that very “ i)hlogi8tie’* for which he, when it 
was to(b late, sighed so ardently f The apathy, however, stte^y gave 
way. The second volume traces minutely and (Ustinctly the^ 
tion of the Royalists, tbeir preposterous conduct, and the realign it 
provoked. It closei/m June, 1815, at the time whm pbU- 

ticol blunders equalled those of his opponents. He ^ thn 

‘ T a 
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vW for the second rettitn of the Boujihons, no leis hy his irresolulion 
iba intemperance at than hy his failure at Wfitefrloo. 

A third tirriter upon the same period is the Vieomte Beaumont de 
Vassy. The first volume of the “ Histoire de Mon Temps”* appeared 
in and it has now advanced as for as volume three, which ends 
with the year 1848, It is slight and superficial, and in no respect 
deserving to be ranked })y tlie side of the two we have just noticed* 
The title, History of My Time,” might create the expectation of per- 
sonal reminiscence, or original information. This is not fulfilled. Wo 
have a somewhat thin and Watery, though not inelegant, narrative of 
public transactions, compiled from the most obvious sources. The 
second volumif had concluded with a softened narrative of Louis Nai)o- 
leon's Strasburg exploit. Volume three contains a similarly toned 
relation of the still more insane Boulogne affair. Jn these childish mA 
farcical hmutes, in the hero of the tame eagle, we can scarcely re- 
co^ise our great ally the Emperor Napoleon III. We are involun- 
tai*ily reminded of that other hero of insurrection, who has immortalized 
the widow Maccormack’s cabbage-gardc^n, and My Portmanteau.” But 
the contrast between the “ then” ,and the “ now” — between Boulogne 
and the Tuileries, is so great, that wc cannot help attempting to con- 
neci the two, and to find some indications of the coming man in the 
crackbrained adventurer. In this the author of these volumes is very 
willing to assist. The Boulogne attempt was not merely precipitated^ 
but whoHy brought about by the haitie po/ice” of Louis- J*hilippe, who 
thought it the best means of getting rid of a dangerous and desperate 
pretender. This intervention of the police was not a bare suspicion 
entertained by the Bonapartists — they even suspected Persigny of 
having played the traitor — but was placed en evidence on the trial. 
More than this, there was something in the language and behaviour of 
the chief conspirator that bespoke the man miraculous destinies. His 
condemnation (1840) to per^jetual imprisonment did not in the least 
abate his dogged courage. He never ceased to believe in his star,” 
His captivity was to him only a phase of transition. He writes from 
Ham to Lady Blessington, “ Je ne desire pas sortir des lieux o6 je suis, 
car ici je me trouve k ma place ; avec le nom que je porto, il me faut 
Tombre d^un cachot, ou la lumiere du pouvoir,” These years of in- 
carceration were not lost. Where,” said a foreign diplomatist to the 
Emperor, “ did your Majesty learn all these things ?” “ At the Uni- 
versity of Ham,” was the answer. 

Two volumes of “ Etudes”* are before us, on which we find the re- 
spected ^name of M. de Barante. Wc regret to be obliged to say, that 
not only is there imthing whatever in their whole contents worthy of 
the reputation of the author of the Dukes of Burgundy,” but that 
they are liable to a much graver charge. The biographical noticeai 
which occupy the whole of the first and half the second volume, are 

-T — - , - H 

? Vidomte de UeauwiOnt-VaBJiy ; Histoire de Mon Prdmittte Soria. 

It^gae de Louis- Philippe — Seconde* BepubUque 1880— Tame 8* Pw ; 
Pem>fiu. 1867. ^ ^ 

^ *'Eteid4sHiHoriques pi Biogmpbiqiiee,” ParM* lA Baron de Barante, de 
rjkead6mie Pranoaise. 2 vols.^Fiuri| *. IMlet etC!^. 1867* 



uotliing ! mpi^ tl^ ^l^iol^s up nearly forfcy years a/^4 

plied to Varieasj]^^aphi^;^,W ,A 

Mbt 4 k> reprint) the public ^ill read : he niay 'j6nw)a.m 

repplbliah diotipni^.articles, and call them “ Etudds.^;;; Whi^n. to 

dpeasoj.the leaat he can dp is to give due notice of 

fe Baraute from doing this^ that he puts his biographies fop^aid triilji 

the following didnt:— I,';’ ‘ ,',5 


biographies de Desaix, dc' Camihe*.Tordau, du G^iigral IW, 4e 
Caidainooiiri;, ou Marcohal Saiat-Gyr, dc M. dc Montlosier, dp M.-Hounler,. 
de de pont^ooulaut, de M. Mole, sonfc, pour ainsi dire, dcs episodes, de 
Thistoire contemporaine. La curiosity du public ue se porte-t’*elle p^s ,a^de- 
mcnt sur Ics lu^moires qui nous sont l%ii6s par les acteiy's 'to ce 
drame? Ces notices pourront dont attirer rattciition des lecteuw:”'^ 
Pref. p. V. , V : • . 

Could the ‘^readers’* possibly infer that their ^‘attention** thiia 
invited to a selection of articles from the “Biographic Universelle** of 
Michaud? In this useful publication all the biographies here tn^a': 
tioned, with the exception of the two last, appear under the signature 
of M. de Barantc. That the readers have not suspected it, we ppi'r 
ceive* We have been not a little afmused to see the reviewers siting 


down gravely to descant upon these biographies, little dreaming that 
they were criticising the venerable pages of the “ Biographie.” Ih 
suppressing this fact, M. de Barante has been no less unjust to hitnsi^lfi 
than to the public. For articles that arc unexceptionable in adjotlpn^u^y 
of reference, read bald, jejune, and purposeless as a book by thSitoclves 
r—evon of such original papers as those of M. B^nan, it is true, as he 
himself says, that they have “ leur raison d’etre dans un recueil peido^ 
dique, et ne I’ont plus autant dans un livre.” What “ raison d^re’^ 
have dictionary articles when taken out of the dictionary to whhihthey 
belong ? We may say the same of the historical sketches of the towh's 
of Biom, Thiers, which occupy a considerable space in the second 
volume. These are articles furnished by M. de Barante to a topogra- 
phical dictionary published by Fume et C^., in 181*7, entitled “ Bto 
toiro des Villes de France.” They were notices quite good enough for 
their place and purppse, but miserably destitute of any purpose at dl 
when placed as “Etudes Historiques.” Tt might haVe been soiTLe 
apology for their barrenness, had the author intimated their ori^nal 
destinajiion* Blit this he is careful not to ^o. ' There is a series' ^ 
papers included in these volumes, of which M, de Barante lets us khb'W 
that they were produced as eo?nj>tff-re^idu^, read before the “ Soci4tiS,:de 
THistoirc de France,” of works published by it. These figure in the 
“ Coajfe^ts” under the attractive names of Froissart, Comttunes, GW^ 


Jfut the same oisappomtment also awaits US nere. xueyw 
rehdt», mi uothhg more. As part of the businels of a ^ 

the. l^^icoL Sooietjr, very proper and necessary; bqt.tQtallx^djs«#< 
tifte of .fcrat^ intermit. , 

If t)j«repahUshjl4ial>atter in these two ycdiunes, 
twcKthWs 6f thfeth, Is worth notSiittg, it . is art 
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mii$Aag third, wbioh appears to be new. Dhere is a li&i of the 
Qi^ilt Alejue de Saint Priest, and another of ^unt AloU, 
eorampie. Q^iese ace the beet of the biographkaL {aeees. And very 
poor they are. Cotint Mol4 died in 1860, and there is as yet no 
other meiaoir of him than this iloge which M. de Bjwraote road to 
the Histeieal Society shortly ailer the death of his friend. We 
turned to it, hoping that the personal intimacy of the writer wotJd 
have inspired ms pen with some of that vigour which was necessarily 
haidshed from thfe uniformity of the Dictionary. Anything more in- 
sipid and colourless could not have appeared in the columns of the 
Mmi^ur. Do Daranfce traces the career of the eminent statesman 
whom he fcne% in a memoir of which the ruling idea seemB to be, to 
eliminate everything whicli gave that career its interest. It certainly 
is not the fault *of the subject in this instance. From 1816 to 1861, 
during thirty-five yeafs of French freedom, Mole was one of the fore- 
most aotors in the stirring scene. There was not a great debate, 
theiP was not a ministerial crisis, in whicli he did not play an impor- 
tant part. If not e(j[ual in , genius to the greatest names of the period 
-^to Onhsot, to Thiers, to (Jasimir Perier — Mole maintained a consis- 
tency of eharaoter which not only' gave him weight at the time, but 
which will stand out in noble relief on tlio jiage of history. In the 
presence of the exigencies of party ho preserved a calmness of de*‘ 
tneanour which made him the inr jnetate gravis of the constitutional 
fray, and his career a modid of parliamentary life. Of tliis interesting 
career, ISS. do Barante gives us a dry and characterless skeleton, from 
which the dates, and little more, can be gathered. 

AUk English contribution to recent French history is Lord Nor 
manhy’s Year of llcvolution.”® Tlie announccmciit that our am- 
baissador was about to give the public hih private notes of the events 
of ’48, through all which he was present in Paris, raised, naturallv 
esMittgh, no little curiosity. This expectation, however, the book itsen* 
emphatically declines to satisfy. Lord Normarby assures hi^ readers 
that he has folios full of conversations, either confidential or ofiicm!, 
which he had with Guizot; and also much intbrmation of a secret 
dbaraeter as to what passed in the interior of the Government, but 
that he has scrupulously abstained from disclosing any such communi- 
catione* This being the rule* he has laid down for himself, the ques- 
tion immediately arises, cut of what materials are these two volumes 
oompiled t Almost entirely out of the on dibs of the day, the talk of 
the saFowa— when oolom there were — or conversations with Lamartine 
and Cavai^ac on passing occurreneds. These Lord Normanby noted 
down o(h ilie evening of each day, and here reproduces them in the 
crude foirtn in which he recorded them, subject to the reserve of 
everything that was not known before. Consequently, the book does 
hut repeat, with the disadvantage of much re})etmon, and a dis- 
jointed, iaeomplete story, a portion of what was more fWly known 
from tloA eovrespondenee of the daily journals and the narratives that 

M III.— . 
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talent, and jfense^ mi freedom from office tramaeb^ whw 
too often wanting m our diplomatists, selected for li^eir 
for iheir capacity. But he has not the eye for those delieii^jiMi^^ 
of opitdoB mi feeling, the rapid transitions of which jaaalpO t^ 
rest of revolutions. * More liberal than members oi hk osfiko can^.h& 
expected to he, he still sees what passes with the eyes @C 
^ he considers that England was saved on the 10th of hecatne 
it had an aristocracy, we can scarcely wonder that he, should see bv tiie 
struggle of the French ouvriers against the 5o{«ryeomenptlnsig bwt thh 
rebeUiou of anarciiy against order, —of a corrupt class agaiisst pni^uty 
and patriotism. We remark this, not for the sake of criticising 
opinion — Lord Jtormanby is as much entitled to his own fut 

any one else ; — but on account of its disqualifying effect on Jik now^ 
of observation, in a period when observation was the one faeiu^’ ro-^ 
quired in the annalist. What makes ’48 of such abiding intemfe' tOf. 
the politician is much less the terrible street-fight of June than the 
progress and development of opinion from February to. Beoeiidjer. 
iNever, perhaps, in modem times have affairs depended so mixob on th# 
free play of public opinion, and so little on force, intrigue, or thfQSO 
sinister influences which are so powerful in less excited perils. 
is what a *contemporary record might be expected to trace, xhese 
volumes do not. Lord Normanby is, throughout, the Engl&h nol^ 
man, honestly proud of his country, and disposed to estimat^^ eveiy* 
thing by the John Bull standard. The description of the mpro public 
and well-known scenes is neither ^full nor graphic. A verbal' coui^ 
parison, were this the place for it, of Lord Normanby’s Journal^ even 
with the columns of the Monitem ^ much more with liamai^ne'S 
History, would expose the meagreness of the former. He thinks 
that, in England, the memory is fast fading away of that eoiieatcua^ 
tion of mistakes and misdeeds which forced on the eatastropha eit* 
February, ’48, and that the true character* of the rcvolutioiMMiry sfkit 
then evoked, is in danger of being forgotten. ^*1 am cotirikeed 
ninety-nine out of a hundred of my countrymen would more ae^ 
rately describe each incident of the Revolution of 168^,- thaai tl^ 
would answer the commonest questions aa to that of 1848,^ whkh 
passed actually under their very eyes” (Iutrodrp,.xiv). Ifthk 
case, a succinct narrative abridged from the newspapers and publfo 
documents, and following in the steps of Lamartine, or pi 
(Histabo du Gouvemement Provisoire), would be ^ 

ilormaiiby’s two octavos will not supply the wa®t, if, it, 

They jure too ineem^ little rams for a ntuxalave;: 

mmy fiSed with what is dready public projperty, to have wysisW 
be au origmal eon to the lustory of the dvestv 

acsi'cely avoid the spspioiou iu reading this se^*eslkd . 

it is ntither more less than the dispatches supplied tor^^bi^l^ii^gu 
pf eo^pe., • If tlds he so, 
an exiAsimtioe^^cif^ -aliuest umvenkl 



jiao / . . * 

, , Boefe^totUpfd foir Ebchechouart; 

l^v^rder^d^Haii^iin fot d’Bfaminne; Goodtjb^ux for Gondp^ux j 
,j(30peraJ .Cpj^^ ’vrHeh, coupled with «ijch gramttlar as 

U«, regret that the ^Secretary to the Emhassy, 
who pop^^j|^ :die^ lived iu the day» of civU'^ervice 

Litt)ie fitted as these dispatches are to form a book without re-cast- 
hot follow that nothing whatever can be gathered from 
tbeiUv .jt oaniKJt be supposed that a man of the world and education 
fite iord Normanby, could live, in daily intercourse with eminent 
statesmen without caiiying off djatiiicst impressions of character at least. 

do gather^ if not vivid, yet .sufficiently distinct, outlines of some 
of the princip^ personages. Louis-Philippe, mean, tricky, hom'^eoh; 
Guiaotj, stubborn and proud, without elevation of soul or real resolu- 
tion j toese are the two figures on which the eye* rests when the cur- 
tain rises. The hero of the next two months is Lamartine, to whose 
great nnd prodigious powers Lord Normauby doea willing 

justice, though he does not throw any light on his sudden and irrfe- 
trievaUe foil. . Then Cavaignac comes on the stage, honest, intr<^id, 
patriotic, hut too little versed in ‘parliamentary tactics to cope with 
the subtler and less conscientious intriguers who surround liim. Yet 
Cavaignac might have been Dictator, had he but preferred his own 
i^grandizement to his duty and his honour. As a specimen of vrhat 
little original observation these volumes contain, we may;«cite Lord 
Nprmanby’s interpretation of air indiscretion into which ' Cavaig- 
,naQ iell, in the Tribune, on September 3. It was at a moment 
wh^ Payaignac, who was in principle a staunch Republican, had 
4n$de approaches to the majority.* The majority was not Repub- 
Rcan. ; But it had become obvious that nothing but a cordial co-ope- 
ration between the Dictator and the majority could enable government 
to go , pn at all, and that such co-operation would be efiectual. To 
maintoin this alliance, which was the only hoi>e of social order, it was of 
course necessary that all ulterior differences of mere theoreticid opinion 
shpxMld for the time be suspended. At this critical juncture, Oavdignac, 
from the Tribune of the Assembly, made, in his slow, deliberate, and 
emjp^tm wa^, a solemn declaration of his adhesion to tlm “ principle 
of a Eepubfic/’ Such an ijl-timed outburst dismayed his friends, 
hxrtotad the conservative,, majority, and astonished everybody. Lord 
STojcznanlby gives wbat appeal's a simple solution. It arose, he thinks, 
from Ttfiftht of command of language. It was the effect of strong 
oonyiefi^s struggling with oratorical difficulty of expression, < and 
emljiarias^jnfut venting itself in unintentional vehemence/’ tJnin- 
tentibnai -aB ilwas, Cavaignac was severely punished fbr it. He lost 
the st^pori of the moderate psriy, and admitted afterwards to one of 
had taken from himself the right to expect it. ; How 
of|en^ in not the indiscretions of an unpractised tpngife virited 

on the head that contains it as errors of judgment ! 

Ml lmm Blanc* B Preach* iRfevolution**^ 1^. 



and traveU. Sfel 

volume^ ’To Miis hi^hlj inifet^sting work wo ho|)0, , tAkO;.4 fiitoo 

. ^opportunity of recurrii^. ^ ^ ’ I-.';.; 'v■^' 

We liUtve 0 voluiao'7 before us of ^S^hich the paper 
Murray, but the words are the words of Tamerlane ! It is i stateij^t 
of so much of the circumstances of the mutiny of 26th DecemjbeTp l!826, 
as the Ettssian Government wish to be known or believed. We have 
other accounts by De Custine, and Schnitzlcr. Thd latter, who will 
not be accused of partiality to the Imperial FamilyfWas hto^ 
eye<-witnoss, noted down the facts at the time, and gathered other jgar- 
ticulaars from Colonel Velho, who was engaged, on the Emperor’s side, 
in the struggle. We have thus the means of chocking the truth of this 
Imperial manifesto, printed in four languages, and dktribnted Vj^idply 
over Europe, so far as the events that met the eye go. ‘ Beyond this, 
the mystery that h§.s ever hung round the accession of Nicholas to the 
throne, still remains uncleared. “ It is only,’* said Nicholas tO the 
corps diplomatique, in reply to a tender of their services in the m^cUt 
of the crisis, “ It is only, uno alfaire de famillc, d laquelle TEurope h’a 
rien a demeler.” Now that they have deigned to communicate the 
facts to Europe, the real history is as obscure as ever. It is a secret 
which lies buried in the grave of Constantine. 

Of the numerous aeeounts of India drawn forth by the Eevolt, one of 
the best is a French book.® J£ de Valbezen^s “ Les Anglais et Vlude” 
came out in the “ Kevue des deux Mondes” before the outbreak, aUd 
the papers are now collected to meet the demand for in|ormation 
on India, Nothing can be more unlike the rant of the Univers than 
M. de Yalbezeu’s calm and impartial statement's. He does not include 
the histoiy of the country, but gives a view of its present condition 
under our administration. This is done in that succinct, lumipPus 
manner in which the Frencli alone can present their facts, and which 
makes even their statistics pleasant reading. This matter is arranged 
under the heads of Civil Establishment, Army, Education, Grime and 
Punishment, Trade, Finance and PubHo Works; on each of which 
there is a chapter. The whole is concluded by the account of a per- 
sonal journey on the Groat Trunk Eoad. His object is to give infor- 
mation rather than criticism. When he does pass a judgment — ^^hifeh 
is seldom — it is freely, but without any of that rankling jealousy which 
generally* characterizes French views of eur colonial settlements, ijis 
heaviest censure falls on our absorption of the*enormous revenue of Mipi 
dustan without returning any of it in public works, and being driven 
to borrow money besides. Next to this he condemns the schools, 
teaching in them 'is too high, while the moral elfect is nil. 
cationaf edifice has been begun at the top. ‘ Young savages to c^fed 
through the advanced studies of civilized Europe, and remim 
.they were, moral barbarians. Experience has shown that thb!ydnhfe 
graduatee of an Indian school, whose catalogue qf attaihmehi^ wbiM^ 

irive them an honourable standing by the side of the prizdneh of om 

5 ... 

, 7 Accession of Nicholas I. Cotrlbilcd by special 

Einpethr Alexander II., by H. I. Hajest/s Secretary of Bar-cri 
Lottdott : Humly, IS®?. . ^ ^ 

^ Anglais et Tlsde; aveo Notes, Piboefs 
tiques/' Par M. E. de Yalbezen. 2* edition. Paris i Mlohel iJ^ty. ' 







ag«m)S'tt:e^ ^be^inisi^ tbeznofit. 
ij^?i|i^W*;<rf Mm ' rfilligiom This .w« heBeve ta be ^jaltie true ^ 
t£|!%'«ssji^^iesf^ 'tfe’ ftieads rfvedmtioik.hi iiite^ootiiitey 

to ;8biiii%; Only, by fully tbe laet iha^ the 

Colk^ have been eompairative Mures, mn 
th0:§to^ tl:^ ill usewhkh the oppo^ts are 

mAkiigM tie Msuecess of the attempt. An impartial outBxm of^tbe 
iiolhjteoa^the^^ religious*’ party on Indian management is inetoded; 
to thin chapter. The Author quotes with approbation Lord Welles* 
Jay’s when he ordered the^&ee circidation of translations of 

^ Bible^’^That a Christian not do less, and an English. 

£kwem(W«General could not do more.” He touches keenly tjsat 
Beemt which the English will not confess to themselves, via., that 
the Anglo-Saxon in year 1857 is as much z^^foreufuier in Hto- 
dxistan as when he drst erected his humble factory on the Coromandel 
coast. They but form' a new caste, entrenched round by exclusiveness 
and H^oiism. Besides its social and political consequences, this isola* 
tioh produces serious commercial disadvantage. The impenetrabte 
veil which covers everything from the eyes of the European dwables 
him from competing effectually witK the native. Years of resiitoace 
will nevbr reveal to you the price in the market of articles of prime 
necessity. You may not even know the real name and abode of yoim 
' Own servants. Secret information, drawn from the best sources, is 
pfassed to« cypher among the native traders. A rich merchant, who 
died in Calcutta a year^or two ago, had spies in the principal Eur^ 
Ijpean. houses in Calcutta, who made a daily report to him of their 
.prinoilpdi /transactions, Tliis must be taken into the account in our 
estimato of the good and evil of the English rule in India. We may 
not have given the country universal suffi’age, representative govern- 
ment, or the Five points ; but by securing the sacrcdness of 'private 
pr<^»«Hy, we have thrown trade into the hands of the conquered at 
the expense of the colonist. This arrangement, unheard-of to the 
history of the East, is the best panegyric on the Company’s atoini> 
Sftratim. 

. fact, viz. the impenetrability of real native Hfe, sbouid 

mal)ew less hasty in our judgments of Hindli manners. The foUowtog 
passage, be it remembered, was written before the massacres 


"Butre rEurop4en et Phomme de ITnde, Ics relations sont sans intimitd, 
^teotas supacdck Toujourset partout le natif ^hanpe a Pobsemtioa, & 
I’ajialyse. Be Phommevous ne voyez qne Pccoroe! vous ignores m&ne si 
des to^tiques blanchis b votre service sont bons pk*es, bons 6poux, aecessi^- 
devoirs de la famUle, aux joies de Pamiti^. Gar la vie in^fse de to 
rtoe AsM^qbe .est ainsi faite, q’une voile impdndtrable la pipt%e centre to 
' bttriositd ^ P^tranger. Si, par aventure, il en saisit qudques details, fto 
observations tombem snr quelque crime plus on moius horrible, qne la vbpete 
dss Ibto a nxis en Itum^re. En de pamiUes oondittoris d’mcompeieuee; prt^- 
nomMU! najugement snr la morality des .pupnlatloBs indiennes sendt seruettre 
dsns to poraK>n d’tm yoysgeur,*qni, fonnukuat aprds la dto 
son opinton snr to soci^ trance condurait hardimept rat 

volenii et tesastoi; totenuttc emp^onhepe^^ ad^ 

. |&»be 

|ia|ggesto 'to Bttto .security^ f|^ tostituitons.i'^te 



HiBtory, 


for > Whm #ie Suwte literal^ 

a :^it<)L^ Ofi some liai^j prbvsl^^;^^ 

reeks whose Gbd is the Cpait, we ]mow how it vrm gdt Md wdietrit 
is’ woirth. But here aa M.B., a citizeu asd legislate ^ tehhejp^ 
teses forward spouteeousk to represent the Fonid&^ 0o>retetet 
as the best goii^, andthe Po{^ as a xoodel for Sov^gns. Jkiid this 
write haj* m audience who believe this, or like to aaad who 

te m much pleased with Maguire’s Letters, that requested hfoi 

to cdlect them, and put them into “a more permanent form^’^ 
Snowing what we do of the real character of the Boman GoVemm^’i^ 
itp degrading and corrupting feSuence upoh the popoktite' it has 
demoralised, we may wonder how any person, with %yes to 

plain facts. Mr. Maguire’s book,^ however, as it goes on, eapkte 
itself* He has 72 o^ eyes fo see beyond the mere surface. Jdxndak jA 
his statements turn upon what he was told. He has no dispositidai! to 
test what is told him by a priest ; no power to detect latent tenajd 
effects. He has that enthusiasm of temper, and want of monfol dk^ 
cipliiie, which fit a man for the ardent reception of the Bbsnitn 
(ktholic faith, and disqualify him in the same proportion as an iaiiii^ 
torical evidence. * 


Wo have often pointed out the essential fallacy of historical 
marte. This is, that the views do not flow from the facts, it bding 
impossible to present the facts in detail enough to let them make their 
just impression. Consequently, the opinions with which these manuafo 
are stuffed rest entirely on* the authority of the writer, arid are so 
many ready-made conclusions by which the judgment of the young or 
Uninformed reader is prejudiced. This applies with force to two flUsch 
abridgments now before us, by Mrs. Hamilton Gray,^® and Mr. <3: D. 
Yonge.^^ Both of these are otherwise of much merit as compositkms 
and may have^oost some labour. Mrs. H. Gray, in partioulaTi impute 
novelty and liveliness by personal anecdote and allusion. speak- 

ing of the Wall of Antoninus, she says it was called by the Picta 
Dio ^ — the strong entrenchment — ^vulgarized into Grahaza’a 
!Pyke “ and which the writer of this history has heard a 
educated Scotchman tell his son, was built by Graham, an oM ^sdteh 
'warrior, against some English kings” (p. 277). The following pioofe 
of information we should like to have authenticated Two copiea of 
€kden (qy* Greek MSS.) are said to exisl^ in Connemara, which are 
referred to S. Columba’s time, xjj}* 550, and which have desceiided 


from his day to oms fo the same family (p. 473). ^ 

The utility of young persons learning this* particular portion of te** 
tory, till they are able to read it in eartemo, we think quCstforiiS^ 
If an abridgment is wanted, however, this of Mrs. Hamuikm 
veiy readabk. , .*-//. ;■ "'I'!:' ^ ' < 

Afte boohs of Histoiy comes a little hroehun$ which 


» IwUtatioas." By Jdim WMsist 

'''Landcri''^ Lcugnuiin and Coi 1B&7* "'sra ii*' 

10 Ifoiphe md te Chumh* from CoteaathM 
Hatuhte ©ray- . Oscrardr J. H. Fsrkejp. 18f7. / a ' 

' » HStey of; ftphi te 

. By Chaite D* Tonga*'' London* * < 1857^ ■ - ' ' ' ■ 
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’ Si«torj:pf 6ur fe 
aWre iMS a; irf ja ireiy slender .«aaterial of 

' wt, of the oM«t>^n(!itoia ri^ Fj^endi capital. In .Finance 

jnst l^ad, than at my kno^n 

pH^icd ^ tiid the pominodity rising with its inntaitjr. The 

aifthor ^was atatistioe of the hoaquiimteff^^hose -boxes, linbg ‘the 

have escaped even the eye most indlf&|:ent 
tdhoo^,; The number of stalls is sixty-eighth The stalls show an 
average of fifteen boxes, each,;b(^’ ^ seventy-live to 

’c%hty This gives a of 70,000 volumes. The 

Bumbcff of volumes sold per day life<?^fi[putes at from 1200 to 1500. ^ If 
we put the valuiE^ of these 1200 or 1500 volumes at 75 centimes the 
volume, we obtain a daily sale of 1000 francs’, and an annual sale of 
nearly 100,000 francs* value. ^ This is the parapet and bridge business 
onlyj and is exclusive of the second-hand magasins^ some of which 
contain not far short of 100,000 volumes. The division of subject is 
carried, in the second-hand trade, to a great extent. T&hener, for 
examjde, keeps only “ condition” books and rarities; Dumoulin, only 
History of the French Provinces ; w hile for the History of the Revo- 
lution you must go to M. France. l*he sp^cialHi of Greek and Latin 
classics is M. Labitte’s ; of Law, M. Asselin’s. M. Lecureux collects 
odd volumes for the completion of sets. 

A !]^man Catholic Life of Albeit the Great, by Dr. Sighart,^^ is 
' the painsteking and conscientious work of a German, who is as critical 
as ^his creed will let him. The notices 5f Albert us in the standard 
Histories of Philosophy~evcn in Hitter — are very incomplete. ^ How 
- can it : be othenvise, wdieu it is required, in a few pages, to give an 
account nf twenty-one thick folios? Besides, they speak of Albeit 
oirfy as a Metaphysician, whereas he w^as no less gi-eat a Theologian ; 
and as a Naturalist stands almost alone. In this last department: be* 
was equally great as an original observer and as an eneyclopajdist. Of 
Ms treatise, De Natura Locorum,” Humboldt says, that it oontmns 
the gehn of a sound cosmography, and that lie reasons juistiy .lonj 
dimatei ^ He treats it as the joint result of latitude and elevattK^^ 
Be Jciit^w that solar heat depended on the angle of incidence of the . . 
siin-s xaya ; and that this angle varied with latitude and season. In this 
wayrhe' ebncluded that the glbbe was habitable as far as 50^ S. lat., 
in oppoeltbn to Aristotle abd Edrisi. These reasonings the editor of 
the^StVaabnrgh edition of Albertus’s wwk considers as prophetic of 
the Skiiohietiks of Amerigo Vespucci. Ko middle-age writer better 
deserved^ more wanted; a careful monography. Unfortunately, no 
one who wip^dd be likely to afibrd the time, would also bo competent 
asa Hatt^iedist. Jhr. Sighart does all that a literary biographer can do. 
In the scientiile of his task he is necessarily dependent on others ; 
e.y., for the History of Botany, on Ernst Meyer. He* gives ewreful 

>, .V i ' I'riL .1 V r-- | - - n 'I . ' f ^ .-■* .-r,... , 

la #f YoyaM sui* Jks Quaid de Faria Lettare# im Bibbc^lule 

Frovluce.^ Tfat A i>e Fontfliiae De J^tebecq. Paris : Dunwid. 1^67. - 

Magotifl, ‘Belu'Xrfeben and seine WissensChaft. Ra^jh den'Qtt'eUen 
Voia fir. Jtadblm Prot 4. atflP Lyceuiti eu 

^ 



analyjM>«, aAtl iatj^erting eatttafeite, variouiB; 

but theso i^nmt supply the plapc^ of a oQiap 2 :oh(msivo' who 

id' master of tho subjedi. j; .v .•', < -r:. ::-’-‘^'v y 

The author old biographers insteiidi^^^casl^ 

them into a Oritically-tested whole. Albertos tooi rewy 

wondetftil a personage not to be seized upon by legends But, on 'the 
other hand, he Was always worth vindicating in th^ name of soien-ce** 
llius there has been a continual struggle going on between Science 
and' Hagiography for his Lifei’^jl^e have some valuable instoces of 
the /^owth of legend round his name. Hd lived to the great a^ 
of eighty-seven, and his memory— not his other •facult&^&iled 
him a few j^'ears before his death. There is nothing wonderful ii^^this, 
unless it be his retaining them so long, after a life of such intellect^ 
toil. However, such is the simple fact. Rather more than a cehtury 
after Albertus’s death (d. 12S0), his life was embroidered by nbrotbcv* 
of his Order,' a Dominican at Cologne; and we get the romantic 'story, 
which is perhaps the best-known story about him, unless it be 
allusion to him as the master of Thomas Aquinas — . ^ 

“ Quest], chc lu’c a destra pin vicino, , ^ 

Prat 0 c maestro fiimmi ; ed esso Alberto ' " ' ' 

E’ di Coiogua, edio Thomas d*Aquino.*’—(“ Paradise,*' x. 07.) 


The story is, that when he was past eighty he was lecturing, as 
usual, to a vast audience in the schools at Cologne. His memory sud^ 
denly failed him, and he came to a standstill ; a thing so unii^hsl 
with him, as to cause great astonishment among his hearers. After rft , 
long and distressing pause, he made the following extraordinary dis- 
closure : — That in his youth he had devoted himself to learning with 
every faculty of his mind and soul. What he could not master by 
efforts of intellect, he was in the habit of extorting by fervent prayer. 
That’ on one of these occasions the Blessed Virgin had appear to ; 
hi|n,andhad granted his request once for all. That he had , been 
eh^owe^l with a miraculous soicntiiic acquirement from that 'time 
forward. But that to make the gift innocuous to his sodl, the Virgin; 
had at the same time promised that before his death all his 
mentative power should be taken from him, that God might take 
to Himself in the simplicity of infancy. “ This is now aocomplishjd. 3 ^. 
therefore, I now know that my time is come. I make public 
befoi^ou, dear friends, that I believe all the articles of the Chi^stiah^ 
faith and if 1 have said or written anything not conformable therej^^ 
or«Wl hereaftop do so, let it be counted for nought.” Thus4s«tyiai(iii^ 
he quitted the, rostrum amid the tears of the assemblage, and Mvea r 
remainder of his life with the understanding of a c$ld of 
old, and the harmlessness of a* dove. % ^ .a A: 

Such is the fine, symbolical legend in its purity, as it came fli^^ 


Lon of Ludovic of Tiilladolid, 





C&ntemp^Tairy Lit4ratiire. 

the Rpirit6f tlw original^" That all tlJe philosophical ground* Imd 
vanished from his memory, but that it etill retained the text of Holy 
Boripture and of Aristotle/^ 

Another Stude^^ on Huet, Bishop of Avrancbes, wltli, however, 
nothing new in it. In the biographioal part, the writer, a French 
AbbA, appears to rely on a copious Life of Huot, by M. de Qoumay. 
HiS'priindpal business is with the opinions, rather than the life, of the 
Bishop, He applies himself to confute the ordinary statement which 
attributes Pyrrhonism to Huet, and enrols him among the sceptics. 
In a detailed oxaminatiop of Hue#* own language, the Abb6 Flottos 
shows that he has been misrepresented. The authority of Reason is 
nowhere abrogated by Huot. He lias but limited it to its own sphere. 
*Tho natural sciences belong to it Oxclnsivoly. In the moral sciences 
it has a part. Only Divine truth is beyond its ken. Iluman certi- 
tude, even in its highest degree, is not infallible. It is something 
short of the certainty of Faith. But that which is less than infallible 
is not, therefore, doubtful. It has it.s foundation in the human* con- 
stitution ; and to reject it, or not to rely on it, would be folly. The 
true drift of the TraM de la JPoihlesse is to establish the paradox — 
that of all the philosophical systems, that which abstains from dog- 
matism is the most favourable to Christianity. This is the Abb6’s 
account of HucFs so-called ** scepticism,” and his book is a reply to a 
well-known treatise of M. Cli. Bariholiness. Tin* truth is, that it 
is waste time to dispute about Iluet’s meaning. Tlio limits of 
Bcason and Faith is a problem which the Bishop of Avranches was 
quite incompetent to atlt‘in))t. His crude metaphysics and superficial 
logic have scarcely laid sufficient hold of the question even to obsciire 
it. We believe the ordinary representation of his infenfion to be 
pretty near the truth. He did intend to disqualify Keaaou in the 
interests of the Catholic Faith. But he did this with the arguments 
only of a confused erudition. Nicole and Bossuet + reaied his scepticism 
in the only right way — ^^vith silence. 

The melancholy fate of Captain Gardiner, and his devoted band, on 
the coast of Tierradel Fiiego,*'*^ must be still fresh in every one’s recol- 
lection. So far was that disaster from detendng, that it rather stimu- 
lated the efforts of the Society — ^thc Patagonian Missionary Society — 
which Captain Gardiner lyid founded. A vessel was built on puq»ose, 
and Captain Snow volunteered his services gratuitously. The two 
Volumes before us are the Journal of his Voyage. Tlicy may bo 
said to contain a double plot — tbe incidents of the voyage in l^ibh* 
and little-known waters ; and the disclosure they make of missiouaiy 
fatuity and fanaticism. Captain Parker Snow is a serious-minded 
man ; zealous in missionary work, and sanguine of its success when 
conducted on the prj^ciples of common sense, . Not shrinking from 

. ■ I.. I * - . 

14 « Etude stir Pauiel Huei, BvSque dAvrancl^.*' Par lAbbd Flottes, ancien 
Vicalre-general de HoatpelHer, Prof. Hon. ^ la FsM^ultS des Leitres. Montpellier 
et Avimiou. 1867. 

Two Tears* Cruise off Tierra del Fuego, theFafidaDd Islands, Podagoaii^ 
and in the Biver Plate.*’ By W. Parker Snow, late Commander of the Mission 
Yacht Alim Oardineit» 2 vols. London : Longman and Co. 1867. 



Uutory, Trmds. 

mj s^rifices rasiicl Mm^eU; a^ admlij^g the 

^ epdca witib authoritjf wfa^n he 
trap aad spuBoue exciteii^eiit whieh preside over the 
miasionary enterprise in London. Never was such % ieei^e 

blunder^, and ndsmanagement, m this volsime ^eaUv r€!apy 
tain 8now, having been confirmed in command of the inissten yaiCi^ht, 
wsslleft to make up the crew at his own expense |. i3ie CcHd£tmit^ 
interfering only to restrict his choice to Churchmen, V and to pioi^ 
Churchmen. A “ catechist” — a clergyman — came on board alterwaida^ 
who Was to “ act as tldrd mate/A but who was to combine this with 
an independent spiritual authority. The clergyman, in virtue of hk 
piety, usurped command on board, and involved the laptain with the 
surgeon. When we get to Falkland Islands, a pompous and igno^t 
uncler-secretaiy comes upon the scene; which is soon eonaplicated 
beyond our patience to follow by the arrival of “ 
young German, at a salary of 40/. a-year and “ find 
public instructions were ^‘all right,” his private instructions constiw 
tuting him a spy on tlie rest of the mission. The captain, all tibiis' 
while, has to pay, not only his own way, but that of all the crew who 
dcnnind discliarge. Finally, the “ missionary” carries oJBf the yacht 
from under the captain, and goes on a trading trip to Monte Video, 
leaving Ca[)tam Snow on the Falklands, penniless, to get home as 
best he xnight. Luckily, he was able to sell his instruments, which 
he had put on board at llristol out of his own pocket, the Committee 
refusing to supply articles useless to a mission yacht.” 

Turning from the missionary to the nautical experiences, we find in 
these volumes a large amount of interesting description and intbrma* 
tioii. Tlie iiiirrative is lively and unrestrained, and tliat is all that itt 
nec^>ssary to give picturesque elfect to a voj^age in such wild waters as 
those of 1'ierra del Fuego. The intricacy of the channels, the furious 
tides, the rush of waters through the narrows, the incessant gales, 
tornados, hail-storms, of those tempestuous coasts, excite a peculiar 
interest. The little schooner rode out all these dangers, ^ven doubling 
the Horn in a gale. But it was a risky venture, and with no defiaiiS 
object. 

‘^By tins time it was blowir^ very limd, ofd the huge seas, like rolling alps, 
with Ijroad and deep valleys of a quarter of a mile breadth between, came in 
ail almost unbroken mexiaional line towards us. 1 soon found that we could 
run on no longer. In the hollow of the seas we were almost becalmed; on 
their summit the wind caught us as though about to lift ship and meu into the 
air, and send all to instant destruction. The wild scud was flying past ; the 
sea-birds swept round and round us, each time narrowing their cirde. It 
turned out a fearful night ! . . . , What I was most afraid of waa, any' large 
vessel running before the wind, as a large vessel could do, when we , dare ndt. 
Bhould one earn© in the line of our drift there would be Uttle chance fof u© m 
such a terrific night. Every sea that came seemed like a. hu^ waier^mountain 
rc^y to leap upon us. And though its main body passed beneath our htdl, 
yet, in many instances, perfect cataracts water came poupng douai on ua, 
and streamed across our decks.” — Snow, vol. ii. p. 76, ■ ^ f .. 

The)}© is abundance of such rough-and-ready xfmtative 
daringly encountered and the imaginatiou' U in a .pei^ui^ 


the lins^t, a 
himself —whoae 



- , Cdf^impormy 

A« it is, it i» 

Coiideiised.mto one irolnine, with a little more 
art amu^gfe«nffl»t, it might have been made one of the most fasoi- 
nating'^^Toji^es*' of the d^. 

We bail wefi imtgike the dismay of a countiy book-club on opening 
on Barthfa' in Central Africa/*'® Anything more remote 

frota the» highly-spiced frippeiy which is in demand with the “ geam'al 
reader’^ cannot be imagined. The greatest credit is due to the author 
fdv printing his journal entire, instead of usiu^ it as materials for a 
light and popular sketch. Something, we think, might have been 
done by condensation, lo make the book more accessible, without 
diminishix^ its* permanent value. The first part, relating to the 
Sahara, might perhaps have been onifitted altogether, as it has been 
described by many travellers, especially Bichardson and Lyon. 

It is impossible, in our limits, to give even the shortest summary of 
the results obtained by Dr. Barth. He was a young Professor at 
Berlin, and was selected, along with another Prussian, Dr. Ovenveff, to 
accompany an expedition sent out by our Government under Biebarason. 
'Hiey started at the end of 1849. Richardson died early in 1851. In 
March, 1853^ Overweg succumbed to tlio climate. From that time 
Barth was entrusted by Lord Palmerston with the sole further carry- 
ing out of the mission. It, is little to say that he has thrown more 
light on Central Africa than all his predecessors put together. He 
has traveised more space — from Tunis on the Mediterranean to Yola, 
9° 25' N. lat., and from Timbuktu on the west to Masena, about 10® 
E. long. — a tract of country about 24® from north to south, and 20® 
from east to west. He has remained there a longer time — ^nearly six 
years. Above all, his linguistic attainments, and previous knowledge 
of the countries and their history, gave him an immense superiority 
over his predecessors. English travellers have generally been nav^ 
or military men, whose pluck is undoubted, but whose education as 
“gentlemen** has not provided them with the necessary knowledge. 
In stnctly scientific acquirements Barth was perhaps deficient. He 
confesses himself not to be a naturalist or an astronomer. But he 
had well studied all that has been written by the Arabic travellers and 
geographers, from £bn Batuka, Makrisi, and Leo Afi^icanus, down- 
wards. And as far as a traveller can be qualified by general know- 
ledge, by sleepless powers of observation, by capacity for adapting 
onesdf to the modes of thinking of strange people, by diplomatic tact 
in acWevfng an en^ by spirit and courage in danger, and patience 
under opposition— in all these respects the selection of Dr. Barth 
appears tu have been the most fortunate that ^ could have been madA* 
To this we must add a constitution of iron and a cheerful temper; 
and then we have specified the elements of that “good luck*’ which 
seems to have waitedon him', and to have been at hand to. extricate 
him out of the most formidable perils. *< - 

It is thiSraro . union of gifts which has enabled him to brix^ back so 

(« ©beciiv€*i«i in .Kcfirth md CeUMl Afrifea/^ • fey Henry 
3Ph,D., p.C.Ii. Yols. 1, 2, 8. Loud<m : and Go. 1857. 
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much that m newr from ground mot altogether new. Denham and 
Cla|)perfcon, in 1821, had previously gone over a groat paiifr of;, hie 
course, ilr. Barth, however, is the &st European who has penetrated 
the country south of Lake Tschad. His account of the Dagan fedtea, 
of Miisgu (where, however, Denham had been before him) throws, 
much liglit on the slave-kidnapping system. The raamtiding Maho- 
metan array of the Sheikh of Bornd returned from this foray with * 
10,000 iiead of cattle, and 3000 slaves. This, however, formed but a 
small part of the whole amount of misery inflicted. The massacre of 
the men of mature age — by severing one leg and allowing the. sufferer 
to bleed to death — ^and the dfestruction of the granaries, being a reco- 
gnised part of the invader’s duty, for the suppression of the fagaas.” 
'I’he first cflect — whatever may be the remote — of our discoveries on 
i ho lower Niger, is likely to be a stimulus to the trade in human 
iiosh. The Americans have already began to push their produce into 
CJentral Africa by the lower course of the Kwarra, and the only com- 
modity they will take in return is slaves. The scanty supplies of 
either produce, owing to the insecurity of life and property springing 
Irom the slave-kidnapping, will always make the legitimate trade with 
those countries insignitlcaut. lii vain does a magnificent natural net- 
work of navigable waters offer facilities for commerce while the native 
of these regions have nothing but human litis to give in exchange. 

A single volume on “ Brazil and the Brazilians, which comes to 
us from America, comprises nearly everything that we caiiavish to 
know about that wonderlul region, and forms a complete handbook 
I'or the intending traveller. Jts weak point is its natural history. Of 
this there is a great deal. But unfortunately it is of that popular sort 
which is talked” in the United States, and totally without any scien- 
tific value or precision. Our missionaries, of whom the senior author, 
J)r.. Kidder, is already known by Ids “ Sketches of Brazil” (1815), are 
much better authority on what relates to men and social institutions. 
These are things the aspects of which come natural to Americans, 
while sound scicutitic education they are almost destitute of. The 
country is promising, and in the way towards improvement, though 
nob at a screaming pacc,'imdur its present constitution. The great 
opponents of «»ducation ancN progress are, of course, the priests, who 
arc excessively ignorant. Fortunately, they are also very dissolute, , 
and hence their influence is on the wane. Tile Minister of Justice is 
not afraid to mention in an official report “ the state of retrogression 
into which our clergy are falling.” Intelligence has not yet reached 
the tariflV But we must remember that Brazil has but been free from 
Portugal — the most backward of the countries of the Old World — ^for 
thyty-five years ; and that it inherited from the mother cOlintry its 
exorbitant duties, its bigoted religion, and slavery. The slave-trade , 
was suppressed in 1850, and a number of the principal dealers banished^ 
In the same year was 8tarte(> the first steam-ship to Europe. . 
the Empire is united to the Old World ])y eight fines. In 1852, emj^ 

*^Bxaisil and the Brasilians, portrayed in Historical and JOeaenptive Sketches. ” 
By Hev. D. P. Kidder* B.D., and Bev. J* C. Fktdher.. lUustiratad ty 150 
engravings. Philadelphia: Childs^ 1857. 
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grsoAtB first began to find their way^to Brazil. The evils of slavery- 
are very much mitigated* It is, indeed, the paradise of the negro* 
He has a warn eUmate, and every facility to emancipate himself. The 
Constitution does npt recognise colour as the basis of civic rights. KTo 
black of “any mental endowments, even if he had been a slave, would 
be debarred from filling any official station. 

When we consider how much has been written about Schamyl, it is 
surprising to find how little is known of him personally. Nearly all 
onr information about him comes through the great mint of lies — 
Bussia,— except the reports of his victorjps, which seem to originate 
in the Journal (le Comtaniinople}^ Here is a voice from the interior 
of the chiefs seraglio, uttered by two Georgian princesses who were 
confined there some months, and had the opportunity of seeing much 
of himself and his mhiayo. The seraglio must not be confounded with 
the harem. It is merely the inner court, or part of the house in which 
the family reside. When the prisoners were Hbcjrated, they communi- 
cated what they had seen to M. Yerdcrevsky, editor of the Katdeas^ 
the principal journal of Toflis ; and on his narrative the present work 
is founded. The ladies had great opportunities of seeing and hearing; 
but either they did not, or could not use them. They do not tell 
much that is significant or chara(jtmstic. Schamyl is far from aljso- 
lute among his wild followers, and in liis own house the reins of autho- 
rity arc much in the hands of his oldc,st wife, Zaidetto. The captives 
complaiii^ of ill-treatment ; but there does not app(?ar to have boon 
much more to eomjdain of than rough fare, aiul sometimes short com- 
mons. .But this had more its .source in Zaidette’s avarice and ill- 
temper than in any systematic cruelty. They were at last exchanged 
for a considerable ransom, and Sclianiyrs ektjst son, who was iu the 
hands of the Kussians as a hostage. 

We have received the first part of Profes^or Curtins’ “ History 
of Greece,” a manual which appears to us likely to supplant all others 
in popular use. We shall return to it on the publication of another 
volume. 

Ottfried Miiller’s^o « History of Greek Literature,” first published 
sixteen yeai’s ago, has been brought out ir* a second edition. It was 
never worthy of tlie author of Orchomrfios and the Minym,” even 
when we keep in mind that it was professedly written for the public, 
and not for the learned. It is now entirely out of date. It wants 
coherence and comideiencss, being the substance of a course or couri^es 
of Academical Lectures inarti/icially tacked together, and breaks off 
in the middle of the Attic period. Hence, too, its inerjualities. While 
Aristophanes obtains a pretty full share of attention, Homer and the 
Tfl^dianB are hastily slurred over, « 

V Captivity of Two llussiau Princesses in the Caucasus, including a Seven 
Months’ .Besidence in Schaznyl’s Seraglio.’’ Ooipimunicated by themselves, and 
translated from the original Eussian by B. H. Sutherland Edwards, London: 
Smith, Ekler, and po, 1857. . " 

“Griechische Gesohichte*” Von Ernst Curtins. Ertter Band* JBia zur 
Sohbeht Lad©. Bertiii: Weidntann. 1857. 

** Muller <K, Ottf.) <*Geschichte der Gbiechischeu Literaiur.’^ 2* Aufl. 
Leipzig, 1857. 
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BELI.ES LJJTTRES AND ART. . ;:V 

I T is well to reflect that the practice of poetry will caus6 A TOfitte- 
mont and condensation of thought and style, and that 'its con- 
scientious pursuit cannot hut ennoble the rnind. Othervi^isei We 
should foel some alarm at the increasing influx of volumes ; self- 
christened “ Poems” on the title-page, and as guiltl^s of kinship with 
the Muse as the alderman’s wife with royalty, though their names 
may be similar, and they wear dresses of the same silk pattern. 
Friends are so proverbially indiscreet, that must put down a full 
half of the number as duo to their “request”; the other half are the 
children of ambition, and its victims. Tawdry rhymes and trashy 
blank- verse, occasiopally mere mad versicles, are offered to us for aa- 
miration and applause ; and the disgust they not unfrequently excite is 
less sickening, perhaps, than the thought that behind so much flimsy 
lurks a palpitating heart-- a feverish hope. What are we to say and 
do ? Wo have adopted one method, and that is to pass the very worst 
by in silence, trusting that the evil would work its own cure, as 
possibly it might do if th(5 ambitious youth were only fortunate 
enougli not to fall into the hands of one of those so-called critics who 
are ready with a bellows to inflate any aspiring conceit, and puff it 
till it burst ; though generally, wo must say, it is found to possess an 
extraordinary power of expansion, and for a time largely in^poses on 
the public. Put the public is a wise old beast, and if it has a trick of 
gaping at air-bags, it will not be satisfied by only swallowing wind. 
When the cheat is discovered, it has less mercy than we in the critical 
chair slnjuld have ; for wt‘ can see some germ of good in tlie attempt 
to phjase, bnt the public in its hatred of disappointment ignores every 
minor consideration. 

Mr. Story’s volunu' of poetical works' stands out like Leviathan in 
bulk from among its smaller coinj)ocrs, and, like our Leviathan, we feaj* 
it will not take the stream, 'i'lio songs are very well worthy the 
poet’s corner of a provincial newspaper ; they arc gentle, and exhibit 
good feeling. We are n^actpiaiiited with Mr. Story’s antecedents; 
he, seems to have labouretnm a humble position, and to liave found 
patrons. He deserves every Ibr thfe culture he has obtained, and 
we regret not to be ablcj to say more. • 

We expected sometliing better from the honoured name of Oehlen- 
Bcbliiger, than the “Aladdin”^ of which Mr. Theodore Martin haa 
given us a spirited translation. The choice of subject for a drama was 
extremely infelicitous, and it is exasperating to have our old well- 
beloved friend Aladdin of the Lamp figuring in Eastern 
to the capricious strings twitched by a Northman’s fingers. ,Tlus 
Aladdin does not breathe East. He is a hybrid, and comes to us, who 
knew him. so well in youth, ♦like a half-rosuscitated wretch whose end 

1 “The Poetical Works of Robert Story.” London ; Longman and Co; *’ 1857. 
® “Aladdin, or the* Wonderful Lamp.”' A Dramatic Poem, in Two Fwets* 
By Adam Oehlensohlager. Translated by Theodore Martin* London; John 
W. Parkei*and ^n. 1857* 
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itt toercy be nkr. Then, agaiii, old remembr^ce k outraged 
!)y 'our finding the naines altered. The magician is called <‘Nou- 
teddi^,** but who will believe him to be the real rascal magician after 
^ving known Maugraby ? Had not Noureddin something to do with 
the fair Persian? And so with the rest, “Gulnai*e” is now the 
n^me of the beautiful princess, we slept with, the sword of the Genie 
dividing us. We know nothing of Gulnaro but as a Corsair’s mistress. 
Poets apprehend the force of association so well that they should be 
the last to outrage it. Wc have had a burlesque of Aladdin in Eng- 
land, and this is not mucji better than one in its ofieet, though in good 
intention, of course, it is more to be commended. “ Aladdin,” Mr. 
Martin tells us, was an early w'ork of the poet ; and proceeds to say 
that, having lost his mother and being in love, the poet gave expres- 
sion to his sentiments, through the moutl) of his •hero, in despair for 
one and passion for the other. Now this is the root of the error ; and 
as the East mu^t always more or less influence mankind, and especially 
poets, we take this opportunity of warning tlienx against tlie adoption 
of an Oriental model, or any Eastern theme, when tlu'j arc peculiarly 
labouring tinder personal emotion. « I’hey bring an alien element to 
bear upon the golden East with which it will never assimilate. They 
may amass heaps of imagery, and paint the desert in vivid colours, but 
they will never themselves be taken for Arabs. The East teems with 
passion, sentiment, poetrV: and hninour, but those qualities arc all en- 
tirely of a diflercut texture ftom ours. Tlie gallant English lieute- 
nant chose to forget for the time that h(‘ was an Englishman, and h(^ 
readied the shrine of Mecca. This the ])oet must do who deals with 
an Eastern subject. He must not onl^dook on, liis imagination must 
live in, the desert and tlic Arabian mind. Few can do it, because few 
have sufficient strength of sympathy and imagination combined to 
cs^t them.sdves loose from the West, and staj’t iairly ; and moreover 
it requires a subtle dramatic and a mimetic power not common. 
Gcithc succeeded; lluekert in a less degree. I<Veiligrath and Tom 
Moore conjured up pretty pieturc.s, one with fire, and one with tinsel. 
No impediment of personal feeling stood iivthc way of Moore, and 
his industry enabled him to get together vjyit hoards of costume. He 
lacked the genius to give his intones more^^han artificial life. There is 
a cold glitter in “ Lalla ^lookh,” render«?d sickly at times by clap-trap 
side-appeals to purely Western sentiments. Moore h.ad not lull faith 
in the East. Heckford had, and his Caliph Vathek” is as superior to 
“ Lall^ Bookli”‘in truthfulness as it is unrivalled in grandeur of out- 
line. The' Arab is a passionate animal expressing liirnsclf in wild 
fancies: hke a fire lit among rocks, striking up the oddest re- 
flections *ko from by-nooks and broad slabs ana tumbled blocks ; yet 
if yott examine each, you will find it a perfect image of the flatno. 
Moore was fanciful ^ough, and danced pd tripped from simile to 
simile, but the central fire was wanting, the solid core of heat which 
burns in the Arab bosom, ©ehlenschliiger seems i j have felt his own 
deficiencies, for he summons fairies to his assistance, and Aladdin 
sleeps lulled by thAsidgfeigof Zephyr and liympBa! The singing is 
not bad, we must allow; but although everything is possible to the 
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fairy world, wo are still inclined to ask how this classic young gentle- 
man and his lady-love arrived there, and are not satisfied that Oehlen- 
schlager should have been the means of their introduction, 

‘‘Leonilfla’’® deserves to be called a poem. It is written in the 
Spenserian stanza, and, excepting that the concluding Alexandrine 
generally a little too conscious of the caesura — a fault which rendera 
this measure liable to the charge of monotony — the verse is well-sus- 
tained. We think the author ill-advised in selecting it as the vehicle 
for narrative. Spenser, Byron, Keats, and Slielley, who mastered it ahd 
made it their own, were all poets depending on treatment rather than 
story. It is the grand gala-coach of the Muses — ^not a chariot in the 
race-course. Pogasus in his most rampant state will nSt help it to move 
briskly ; and therefore it is the measure to which a garniture of philo- 
sophical reflection, »or rich imaginative ornament — cumbrous elsewhere 
— may, and should, be added. Mr. Meldred has shown what he call do 
in this way, in his description of the bath and toilet of Imperia, the 
Roman sixteenth - century courtezan, and tender friend of Popes— 
a picture full of chastened lusciousness and warm Southern glow ; but 
in Ills effort occasionally to drive /aster and follow events, the verse is 
bald, and tlio measure defeats him. This is hardly his fault. He has 
power, and command of the reins. It seems to us he will do some- 
thing. , 

Mr. Stewart Loekycr’s ‘‘ Earl Godwin’s Feast, and other Poems,” ^ 
is his second ])ublicutioii, and promises well for him as a lyric poet. 
His delight is in the Middle Ages, among shaven crowns, and cap-and- 
bells and bauble ; knights and ladies in arras-hung chambers, with 
noises of the flagon and songs of the bowl from below. Old furniture 
must hiive an awful charm for him. lie will spin you ballads out Of 
a bit of mouldy tapestry. The best in the volume is “JarlEirek’s 
Clemency,” a talc of the Yikings, which reminds us in its dash and 
vigour of some of MotherwelFs Scandinavian ballads, and is enough in 
itself to distiiiguisli Mr. Lockycr from the herd of young minor poets 
now abounding. If there arc people who buy volumes of poetry by 
unknown hands, we r%k<j;pmmciid to them ‘‘ Earl Godwin’s Feast.” 

“ ’riui Fairy Family metrically illustrating the fairy mythology 
of Euro})e, appeals in chaining verse, and at this season peciui^ly, to 
a more certain public. Wc^will not judge the tales by a very high 
standard. They are poetical, without beifig exa(;tly poetry* A poet 
would not set himself down resolutely to versify one kind of thing; 
and, perhaps, being intended for young people, it is not the work of a 

n L The “ Vila” is so exquisitely treated in the Servian popular 
ads, that we tiiink it a pity the author of this volume did not trans- 
late and adopt their version, instead of attempting an orij||inal eorbpo- 
sition. Hero are Lutins, Woo Folk, Black Boys, Dwarfs of all hue, 

^ ** Leouilda.'' A Homan Kokiance of the Sixteenth Centuiy. By Felix Heldi'ed. 
London : John Mitchcli, Old Bond-straet. 1857* 

* Earl Godwin's Feast, and other Poems.* By Stewart lnockfet* , London : 
Saunders and Otley. 1867. ^ , ,, , 

^ Fairy Family.” A Series of Ballads and Metrical Talsa . L%m4oii: 

Longman and Oo. 1867. , 
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Kobolds/Dimiimtive Monks, Trolls, Brownies, Pixies, Hill-men, Still- 
i»en, and Mermen ; forming a collection we should have hugged to 
onr hearts twenty years back. 

We must hand over Mr, Buchanan to Mr. Alexander Smith, that 
he may see his own image in a distorting mirror, to which let this 
quotation, from ‘‘Poems and Love-Lyrics,”® bear witness: — 

. “ The wrinkled sea lies foaming at the mouth, 

In a fierce iit of agonizing wrath 
* Gainst the pale partner of his bed, the land. 

Whose locks, the tufted forests, stand on end. 

Or, dam]) with mangled llesli, uprooted are 
Beneath his tyrant hand, the clulchiiig wind , . 

O Scotia ! O Muses ! North of Tweed we are surpassed in everything 
— even in spasrnodism ! * 

But wo owe to Scotland a new “ Library Edition of the British 
Poets, and would not bo ungrateful. The Editor is a gentleman 
whose claini to renown is a Platonic attachment to the Muse of so 
serene and unselfish a chai’actcr, that he acts as go-between for young 
aspirants to her closest favours, and lias wedded the lady to many 
lovers — wliether the right lady, we *are doubtful. Mr. Gilfillan has a 
high and very honourable enthusiasm for poetry. He is an exaggera- 
tion of the Leigh Hunt school of criticism, and best loves the verse that 
is studded witli rich jcwelleJ lines and danng imaginative flights. For 
these he l^as a kindred sympathy, luid is distinguished for the exube- 
rant praises he is in the habit of heaping on them. His talent as an 
Editor of om* Poets we were never inclimd to dispute — for he is well- 
read, eloquent, and industrious ; but it seemed to us that the sound- 
ness of judgment in a man with such a bias ir»ight reasonably be called 
in question, and we hesitated to believe in his absolute fitness for the 
task. It must be confessed, on looking through the volumes already 
published, from Milton down to Crashaw and Quarles, that, for his own 
school, he has fulfilled his difficult task satisfactorily. He has been 
respectful and discriminate with the text ; and if the prefaces are j)enned 
in too metaphorical and ornate a style, wherein the peculiar taste and 
opinions of the writer do something more peep out, they are not 
offensive, and are in the main, with one exceptions, tolerably 

catholic, besides being appreciative, The^)ivine is a little obtrusive, 
but the, notes are not. V/e were curious to see how he would deal 
with Pope, and, as might have been imagined, he is altogether Bowle- 
sian in bis jud^ent on that perfect artist. As to typography, the 
edition is excefient, and will form, when complete, the cheapest extant. 
Those who think Pope a poet, and Crashaw not a “ trauscendant ** 
genius— r*t^>se, in short, who object to Mr. Gilfillan’s standard of cri- 
ti^cism in poetics — will have nothing to do with it. The publishers 
have done everything j;o render it acceptable in the libraiy. 

® Poems and Love Lyrics.’* By R. W. Buchanan. Glasgow ; Murray uxd 
London : Hall and Virtue. 1S<57. 

“Library Edition of the British Poets.” Editod, with Biographical and 
witical Notices, by the Rev; G. GiifiUan. Edinburgh ; Jazaes NicboL 104, High- 
street. London : Nisbet and Co. 1857. ' 
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An Auioricau horse carries away tho cup this year, and a Germaai 
novel bears the palm' among us for some or the best q^u^littes in tliis 
class of (‘oraposition. Gustav Freitag’s Soli und Haben’’ has reached 
many editions at home, and has received tho honour of half-a-dpzen 
translations in England. Hiil popularity will not be fleeting, we think. 
The Chevalier Bunsen informs us that he is of mature age, and he writ^ 
like an experfeneed man. He is an artist, too. His contrasts are both 
subtle and striking. In this lie surpasses Hackliindcr, though not in 
humour ; and, indeed, the humour of both is German. Preitag, how- 
ever, can be playful ; the clerks in the house of Schrpter and Co., 
to which Anton, the hero, is introduced at the opening of his career, 
are amusingly sketched; and there is something al^out old Sturm, 
the porter, that touches a genial cliord, though it does not provoke 
laughl(‘r. 

Tlic moral of Debit and Credit”® is that best kind of moral 
which a recapitulation of the story explains. Sabine, tbe merchant’s 
sister, and a very sweet cliaracter, has a tender interest in a gentlem^ 
of birth, who liappens for the time to bo engaged in her brother’s 
office to learn affairs. She has the wisdom to see the disparity of their . 
natures; and she has what is infinitely more — ^the self-control conse- 
quently to refuse You Fink when he proposes to her. Von Fink is a 
Gorman sharpened by Yankee breezes ; a riotous spirit, but a true 
man not the less, and a gentleman in all.* You can cut anything out 
of the brave Teutonic block, Fnntag has given his chief strength to 
this masterly figure. Anton becomes Yon Fink’s friend; the latter 
depai'ts to take possession of his American estates, and no heart, broken, 
Anton now aecomj)ani(3S his muster into Posen, whore the Il(3Volution 
has endangered certaifi waggon-loads of tbe energetic merchant’s goods, 
and also to look after some slippery Sclavish debts. The journey and 
events are vividly described. Anton has the good fortune to save Mr, 
Sch rotor’s life; and when he returns to Breslau, and Sabine, who 
superintends her brother’s household, ho is welcomed by warm eyes. 
But his heart is blind to the secret gi’owing in tliem, being possessed 
by Lenore, the lovely daughter of the Jiaron von Botbsattel. In. this 
gentleman, proud of ITSk blood, and anxious to extend the breadth and 
value of his estates, Fiwiwg lias worked more “ with a purpose,” as 
we say, or the purpose is^iore apparent than in the other delinea- 
tions. Von liothsattel, whci knows notliing, of business, falls, of corpse, 
into the hands of the Jews, and is meshed especially by the invisible 
fingers of Veitel Itzig, a little Hebrew, who started life with Anton 
on the road to Breslau, and sets off the latter’s purity and straight- 
forwardness from a black surface. Von Rothsattel becomes more 
more involved, and fuiolly, in his despair, descends to one guilty trick, 
whicli leads in some cases to blown-out brains, and in others to penal 
^qttlements. He attempts the first, and failing, falls into an imbecile 
fltaie. The chief dread is^how — discovery. The betraying papers are 
stolen from the Jew, Hhseh Ehrenthal; and, as may be guessed, 

^ Debit and Credit.” Translatod from the Oermaix of OustaV S’reitag, 
BX,0.0., with a Preface, by Christian Charles Josias Bunsen, D.D., Ac* 

2voUi. Edmhurgh : Constable and Co. 1857* , 
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Itwg holds themi Meantime, the Baron has had to relinquisli 
j^is patep^.<$ores land mansion, and axchanges to an estate he has 
bought in Posen; in a troubled neighbourhood, where tenants never 
pay, stewards are in league with tenants, and the animal most hunted 
and, Voiqight to earth is the gamekeeper. How Anton, whoso 
devotion :„xo Lenore has brought him to give up his prospects in 
the merchant’s office, and serve as factotum of the fSmily, reduces 
this savage condition of things to some hope of order — ^how he bears 
with the Ba]*on, and gets quiet revelations of imperturbable aristocratic 
exclusiveness from the good Baroness — how the love burning in the 
' heart of the Squire of 1ft w degi^ce bows abashed as it becomes intimate 
with the real meaning of difference of class — and what an ingrained 
thing and insurmountable barrier it is to him who respects himself — 
all this must be read in Proitag’s pages, and will profit the reader. 
Freitag does not force the case. Lenore is not disinclined to flirt with 
the good youth, and miglit have gone farther, but Von Fink reappears 
upon the stage ; and the two impetuous, proud, curhless, and congenial 
natures instantly find each other out — fortunately not too late.. Lenore 
discovers herself quickly the weaker, and loves as a strong woman can 
love under such circumstances. They are thrown together in danger 
— ^happy the lovers that are ! — and there needs for no confession l>e- 
tween them. The attack 911 the Baron’s house by the armed Polish 
rebels, is the most exciting part of the book ; and in the whole of the 
description of life in loosen — ^thc steady inroad of the German settlors, 
and their solid vigour opposed to the listless Poles — Freitag has a 
deep meaning for his countrymen. That nation is in no state of decay 
which has such work to do. In the end, Anton learns that his heart 
is with the gentle Sabine ; and learns, too, that her’s has long been 
with him — ra matter foreseen by the prescient aristocrat, Von Fink, 
We do not wonder at the popularity of tliis admirable novel. 

“ White Lies”^ is written with Mr. Charles ileado’s usual dash. A 
rattling fire of italics and interjections, backed by a great artillery of 
Cfapitals. and short paragrajjbs, distinguish his style. He adopts 
French idioms freely, and defends his system^jn a preface. In spite 
of his affectation and bumptious arroganej(j^!f he is really an artist. 
He has French characters, and he mako^hem thoroughly French. 
They talk, think, and act bVench, Thi^tory is remarkable for its 
ingenious exposition of a ffew of the endfiiss intricacies of female cha- 
racter. Mr. Beade would have us think that he knows women off- 
hand. ; He marshals Madam before us, and turns her in and out with 
a juggler’s e^se of legerdemain ; and after it is over, has the air of 
posturing to an astonished people to ask them what they think of 
that for a show P Adam could not have done so much, ’tis certain. 
Mr. Beade is never bewildered by his Eve. He labours to expose the 
original woman bare of all her shifts, for the benefit of noodles. We 
should possibly think more of what he does, if ho would allow us to 
fancy that he thought less of Jit. Pew writers of the present day 

• ‘*Wjute Lies.” A Story. By OharleB Keade, 8 voI». London: Trabner 
and Co. 1857. 
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know women well. Theii* inconsistericiois are coneistient to him^ 
But he seems as yet solely to have studied them on the side that*s next 
the sun. . He is only surpsissed by Mr. Thackeray — how ithmeakorahfy 
need not be said— in this branch of his art. We intend by this to 
speak higli praise, but it does not say much. What othfe:^ 
novelists seem to have any idea of the character of one real womaW 
We are at a disadvantage in England, •owing to the stiffness of Society 
and the small natural intercourse that takes place between women arid 
men; hut something better than dolls and stiff-backed passionless 
puppets should be given us by novelists who have seen the world and 
tried their hick in the marriage-lottery. Is the sympathy of such 
novelists with women defective ? or, worse, is it onfy a sentimental 
sympathy ? Heal women abhor that in art, as they learn to do in 
life. Mr. Eeade gives himself up* to them heart and soul, and the 
consequence is that they candidly tell him something of what they 
are. That something he has erroneously taken for all the secret. We, 
who are more humble, think we see how far he has gone wrong, and 
may be pardoned a smile at his airs. Jacintha, the cook, we are inclined 
to rank the cleverest sketch. Her management of Hard, and reasons 
for taking liim as her lover, are capital. The hold the kitchen has on 
her mind at exciting moments is also true, but a trifle overdone, if 
done saliently more tlian once, and reads ag if the author had got hold 
of a trick.' The young ladies, Josephine and Laure de Beaurepaire, are 
distinct drawings with strong family traits. Mdlle. Laure ias most 
character, and was happy in not having known Paris in her youth. 
The story has some very dramatic and exciting situations, which we 
shall leave the reader to unravel, jis the interest depends much ^ on 
keeping up a suspended breathlessness. Wc must protest against 
Mr. Keadc, as an artist, writing down such exclamations as, “ Oh ! 
oh!” “Ha! ha!” “He! he!” “Sh! sli!” so frequently. They are 
very good stage direcitions, but read flat and pointless in print. He 
promises us now a German story. Wc shall be curious to see how 
he adopts his style to the rolling, long-winded, cumbrous Teutonic 
model. Hitherto, when he speaks in person, he has been the same in 
English, Scotch, and Fr'^ch stories. Mr. Keadc has the reputation 
of a gentleman who makes Vvai* on his critics, and appeals from them 
to the public — a sort of liteAry demagogne. It is a silly thing to do, 
and time lost. We have spoken what we tllink of his work, and can- 
not help his disjdeasure because our praise is not without reserve. 

“ Kiverston,”^® and “ The White House by the Sea,”^^ introduce us 
to two governesses who arc the daughters direct of Miss Jane Eyre. 
The governess in an autobiographical novel is pretty sjire to be the 
heroine and authoress thereof. She is the family dissector — the sodal 
anatomist : she is a manager of w'omen, and of men. She reprints 
principle, as opposed to impulse. She is generally, therefore, even in 
her own picture, more upright than agreeable — indeed, she is quite 

10 <<l^vorston.'* By Georgiana M. Craii. 3 vols. London; Smith, 
and Co. 1857. 

‘ 'rtje White Hoese by the Sea.” A Love Stoiy. By M. Bethw IBdikarde. 
2 voIb. London : Smith, Elder, and Co* 1857* 
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unbending. For the purposes of autobiography, she is compelled to 
hear strange things ; she “ finds herself listening ” to many conversa- 
tions, and accidentally overhears much that serves the storjr. It 
is in the nature of things that she should marry an old, broken, if not 
blind, gentleman, at the close of the third volume. Young men do 
not appreciate principle as 'opposed to impulse. We confess for our- 
selves, that we do not greatly (jare for these ladies in books. In actual 
life they are admirable ; in books they are tedious, morbid, distasteful. 
They have a terrible deal of temper, too. They can “ fire up,” and, 
upon occasion, fire off. Miss ('Chatty Warne, of the “White House,’* 
has her “ Charlton blobd,” and Miss Honor Sybil Haig also remem- 
bers that she hud a mother. But then these ladies are drawing them- 
selves, and it is hard for a ])ainter to paint his own face properly. To 
show into what errors this autobiographical systj^m of writing leads, 
we find a young lady — no other tlian Miss Chatty — chronicling ad 
nauseam the petty fretful sayings, the small domestic ailments, the 
miserable discontent of a dyspeptic invalid, her own Papa, whom she 
loves so dearly To be sure, it heightens tlie picture of the daughter’s 
forbeai’ance and self-sacrifiec‘, but at what a cost ! The writer is sen- 
sible, and we are mindful of one coiiversatiou of Miss Chatty with Dr. 
Lambert, which reveals a deep and true insight into lile. Her fault 
is a fault of art. “ Kiverston ” is the best-written book. It is more 
directly founded on the Hronte novels, but it has claims of its own. 
The chibl Effie is naturally sketched, and Sydney Wyntcr is delineated 
with unaffected force. She is not only a young lady, but a young lady 
with a character, who talks as young ladies talk, and is not a puppet. 
The heroine we find extremely unpleasant. We hope Miss Craik will 
uot be autobiographical in her next novel. The tendency is not 
, healthy, and she can write so sweetly and well, that it will be a pity 
to see such powers marred at the outset. Of these heroine-governesses, 
one can only wish that England may have more of them, and the cir- 
culating libraries less. 

Thomas of Swarraton, Armiger, who gives us “ The Noble Tray- 
tour, doth most strongly tempt us to I’eview him in his own style. 
His “boke” is vastly ingenious, but suej^ hustle of unanimated 
old clothes we have never before met iiyilxree volumes. Thomas is 
possessed — bewitched by Eliaabethan c^ume and phraseology. The 
human element shows wan and wizened nmder the huge weight of fiu’- 
nituro. . It is a pageant, such as one may view at the Princess’s for a 
few shillings any night ; and ou the stage it is a fine thing, but in a 
book it is but an idle displacement of lumber, a sad moveless spectacle. 
Every credit is due to the Armiger for the getting-up of material. 
All that can *be said is, that he has not known wliat to do with it- 
Let none suppose that there is not much talking in his pages, and 
rapid enough it is, tpo. Here is a sample : — 

“‘Well, Harkin! hast heard?’ ‘No, wllatP’ ‘The news— what else?* 
‘Well, what is’tP’ ‘Enow'stP’ ‘No.’ ‘Nor I neither, ’faith! Ha! 

“ “Tko Noble Traytour,” A Chrojiicle, By Tbomas-pf SwiWTaton, Aimiger. 
3 vols. London : Suuth, Slder, and 1857* 
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you*re salil a pen’orth** ‘ ’Tis a dry jest ; many, your whistle ^Jl lack soon ; 
tint’s sorno comfort, though 1 Wiit drink, manP ‘Ay, marry!’ 'On 
whose score; const tell, eli?’ ‘T th’ buttery, man; i’ th* buttery.!’ ^ *Tis 
shut, man-'^-shut I’ * No/ ‘ ’Tis, though ; there's news for ^ou. Master Swig 1* 

* Oo to, go to, ye idle knaves ! Go to ! An ye — ^ ” 

And so on. Tho Armiger is cxhaustless in such stores. We 
dare to H]>eak to such a personage in common English, in dread of his 
terrible Go to 1” but if it be reaUy a man living that hath been at 
such expense to amuse us, we may say that the no3ft time he makes 
the attenipt he will better succeed by less of this purposeless colloquy. 

" Hfissan"^^ hurries us away from civilization* into the African desert. 
The hero is one of the right noble ancient mould, with whom everything 
succeeds —the modern Antar. A lamb in gentleness, a lion in strength, 
Hercules in his proportions, and Adonis in countenance ; can a young 
English lady, travelling with her father up the Nile, and thrown much 
into his company, resist tlie attractions of such a savage? But Hasean 
knows nothhigof Emily V love, and it drops a dead fruit from the tree, 
liassan is plighted to Amina, the fair daughter of Deli Pasha, and their 
loves, eririclu'd with scraps of Eastern verse, are very pleasantly nar- 
rated. The English family and its domestics are an intrusion and a 
nuisance. Another time, Mr. Murray may trust to the mtcrest he ex- 
cites in his main characters. The writing is generally good. There 
is a little too much of “it is impossible fo describe,” and “language 
fails to paint,” &c.; but Mr. Murray can write vigorously, ai^d is not 
obliged to ask tho reader to spur his own imagination. We cannot re- 
sist st(‘aling from his pages the Arabic Legend of Eabiah ; and let 
all who read it ask themselves, whether we have anything in fletion 
to surjiass its wonderful beauty this year? It is also translated in 
such good tone that wc are taught to wish that Mr. Mui'ray would 
take up the MSS. of tho “ Thousand Nights and One Night,” where 
Torrens left it. 

“ Eabiah was feeble, slo^vly recovering from severe wounds. Who has not 
heard of Kabiah? the lion of the Nejd, whose eyes were like biiming coal$, 
whose form was like the rilT (oak), whose voice w^as as a tempest ; before 
whose lancc the brave fdl\r^hcd in blood, and the timid fled like herds of 

antelopes When Ratu ;ji came forth to battle and shouted his war-cry, 

the maidens of the Oiebah wru;(g their hands, saving, ‘Alas for ray brother 1' 

* Alas for my beloved !* and the Aothcr, pressing her babe to her breast, cried, 
*Oh, my child, wilt thou see thyiathcr to-morrow'?’ .... Now Rabiah was 

feeble Some months bciore he had borne away from the tents of the 

Otebah, Selma, the pearl of the tribe. Her form* was like the Egyi)tia.n willow, 
beif facie like the full-moon in its brightness, her eyes like those of the ante- 
lope, and her teeth ptjarls set between two cushions of rose-leaves ; her nedk 
w'as a pillar of camphor, and her brcjists two pomegranates rivalling each 
other in rounded beauty. Buf Selma’s eyes were averted, as if in scorn ; and 
wliile Rabiah was consumed by the Are of love, her heart ws^ a locked casket 

whose contents none might know The season wus spring, and the tribe, 

with their warriors and tents, tlteir flocks and herds, had moved on to a higher 

“ Hasaan ; or, the Child of the Pyramid." An Egyptian Tale. By the Hon* . 
O. A, Murray, C.B* Sl^vols. London : John W. Paikw and Son, Weilt Strand. 
1857 . ^ • 
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ret^isded by bis woimds, bad retnamed behind, keeping with 

only a few followers, his sister, and Selma; but anxiety came upon his 
mind, and be said, * Let ns, go to join the tribe/ * ... So they wenti the two 
‘maidens riding in a musattan (oamehlitter for two), and be also on a sbibrith 
(camehlitter fin* one) ; and thus they journeyed, and liabiali sung, in a feeble 
▼oiee, the following words : — 

^ Alas, my heart is bleeding ! the arrows of ihe'Otebah liave tasted 
my blood ; 

But their burl is nothing ; it is the glance of Selma’s eye that hath 
^ pierced my heart.’ 

“ The maidens heard tin; song, but Selma spoke not, and his sister wept for 
his wounds, but jpore for his unrequited love. On the second day tliey passed 
a mountain, and reaching a sandy plain they journeyed slowly across it. Sud- 
denly a cloud of dust appeared in the distance, and one of the followers sped 
on a* swift horse to sec whcuce it arose. The maidena trembled like willow- 
leaves in the morning breeze, but liabiah slept. The man soon returned with 
a loosened rein and a bloody heel, shouting, ‘ It is a large body of the Ot^sbah, 
and they are coming this way ; there is no hope^of Ijscape ; there is neither 
strength nor power, save in Allah llaoiali,’ criccl his sister, distracted 

with fear, ‘ const thou do nothing to save us ? Wilt thou see Selma carried 
off before thine eyes ? The Olebah are coming !’ At these words Rabiah 
started up as if from a dream ; his eyes shone like two suns. ‘Bring me my 
led war-horse,’ he shouted to his men, * and fasten on my armour ; let us see 
what enemy dare come near ^Ima while Rabiah lives.’ .... StiU, while they 
fastened on Ids armour, his old wounds opened afresh, and the blood trickled 
from thefn, and he sang the following lines : — 

‘ Truly to be near her and not have her love is worse than twenty 
aeaths ; 

But to die for her is sweeter than to drink the waters of Keswer 
, {a fountain of I’aradisc);’ 

“When Selma heard these words she turned towards 1dm, and tears dropped 
fi-om her eyes upon her soft cheek, like dew-drops on ^ rose, * Rabiah,’ she 
cried, ‘ thy great love for mo has torn away the veil of pride and deceit from 
my heart ; truly my love is equal to thine ; come to my arms, my beloved, let 
us live or die together.’ Then the camels were made to kneel, and Rabiah 
came to the side of her litter, and she cast licr arms about liis neck, and he 
kissed her on the mouth, and their lips did not ^aratc till their souls passed 
into each other, .-and they forgot the world. . But the followers cried 
aloud, * Rabiah, the Otebah arc coming !’ aii^ie tore himself from her em- 
brace; and his great war-horse*'stood bcsidiniin) stamping on the ground, for 
Ilia car caught the tramp *of the steeds, mid his wide . nostrils snuffed the 
coming fight. None but Tarrad could bear that mighty warrior througli the 
ranks of the foe ; he was swift as an antelope, and like an elephant in his 
strength. . ... . Now Rabiah’s armour was fastened and his helmet on liis 
head. He looked once more upon Selma, and repeated the following lines 

‘ Oar souls liave drunk together the waters of life ; 

There is no separation now, not even in death.’ 

“ Then he mounted Tarrad, and took his great sjpear in his hand, though his 
Uinbs were stiff, and his wounds still bled beneath his armour. ‘ Make all speed,’ 
said he, ‘ with the camels to the Horseman’s Gap, beyond it is the plain Where 
our tribe is encamped; then you ♦will be safe/ So they went; and when he 
saw the Otebah drawing nigh, his great heart rose within him; he forgot liis 
wounds, :3and the fire shot from his eyes. Then he li*ode towards them, and 
shouted his baktfe-cty aloud. /Keir h^ts trembled within them, and none of 
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them eitihe forth to meet him. But H^sah the young chief of tte band; who 
I was brother to Selma^ reproached them, saying, * Arc yc men, or are ye aho^t 
that one hundred are afraid of one P Has he not slain oar brethren, and carried 
awav the pearl of our tribe ? Now is the hour of revenge !* And he went 
forth at speed to strike Rabiah to the earth with his lance, but !]^b!ah 
him in full career, and warded tlie blow. With the shock of meeting, Ifesdl 
and his horse rolled together on the ground. Then Jlabiali wheeled round to 
slay him, but the young man’s helmet had fallen off, and Rabiah knew his 
face, and spared him, saying — 'Thou art Selma’s brother.’ | Mien, be charged 
the band, and he raged among them like a wolf in the shecpfoldx and he pierced 
H strong warrior through the body — the man fell from his horse, and the lance 
broke. Then they set up a shout of .rage and tritimph, yet they could not 
come near liim, for he had drawn liis limb-dividing sword, soihey shot arrows 
at him from a distance. Casting his eyes behind him, he saw that his camelj^ 
were, entering the gap, and lie retreated slowly, covering himself from the 
arrows with nis shield f tlius he gained the mouth of the deiile. There he 
stood and faced them ; and though the arrows showered upon »him, and blood 
w'as flowing fast down the Hanks of Tarrad, he spoke and moved not, but sat 
still, like a horseman carved in stone in the gap. But soon an arrow, entering 
the eye of Tarrad, reached liis bmin, and he fell dead. Then Rabiah lay down 
behind his horse’s body, covering liimsclf also willi his shield, so that they 
saw him not; but they coiitiuuca shooting their arrows until Fesal, who had 
mounted another horse;, canio up and stayed tlieiu; saying — ' The horse is dead, 
and Rfibiah must now be our prisoner.’ Thou he roue forward with a few 
follower.s, and called aloud, ' Rabiah, yield thysdf ; escape is now impossible;^ 
hut Riihiah gave no answer. Besal tJicn advanced still nearer, and repeated 
the same words, adding, ‘ 1 1 is uscl(;ss to shed more blood.’ But Rabiah gave 
no reply. Then he a]»])r()aclicd witli the caution of a liunter coming near a 
wounded lion, till lie reached tlu? spot, and looked upon his face. Rabiah was 
dead! Then pity took possession of the heart of Jb'bsal, and having told his 
followers to place the body of Rjibiah and of his horse, gently on one side, he 

f alloped alone after llie jiarty that had retreated through tlie gap, and he 
new that his sister was one ; and seeing that they prepared to shoot their 
arrows, he said to them, ‘Biit away your weapons ; this is the hour of grief, 
and not of war.’ And he drew near (o the litl,(*r and said, ' Sad is the news 
of in j tongue — Rabiah is dead — the Lion of the Ne;jd is no more.’ Then a 
piercing' ^rick came from the sister of Rabiah, and she cried, ‘ Let us go 
hack to him.’ bcima spol^e not a word; a great stone was upon her heart, 
and speech and tears were o^^nied her. So they turned back ; and when they 
reached tlie spot there was a dead silcnoii, while the camel was made to kneel 
down, and the two maidens came forth, liabiah’s sister wept mid sobbed, 
'iiolding her dead brother’s hand^ but Selma cast ^herself on tlie body of her 
beloved, and cast her arms about his neck, and again she pressed her lips to 
hi.s cold lips. None dared to move her, and Allah had mercy upon her, and 
lier soul passed away in their last kiss. For many months there was wailikig 
and lamentations among tlie tribes, and tliere was peace among them, for ww 
Liy buried in the grave where Rabiah and Selma slept side by side.” 

From Germany we . have not received much this quarter to call for 
critical remarks. The classical and scholastic world is for the moment 
asleep. Unwearied professors are digging und^jrground in the old 
inines, we know, but at pre^nt their labours do not see the light, aidt 
we must be satisfied with a less bjjavy and instructive class of 
lure than usual from the Continent. “Hebherii Pocras,**^* arist a 
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ffiSbmpg of verse!, iriicl^ we suppose, from their heiiiig nW firirt 
collected, enlarged, and revised/* enjoy some kind of popularity in 
own home^ We are at a loss to discover any feature in them 
' ifcat can attract the countrymen of Heinrich Heine* A complete 
©fU^n of tlm works of that most charming noet, and subtle, stinging 
/. h^ourist, has been issued from the Philadelphian press in four 
Spo|uijaes; The edition is good, and so cheap, that our readers cannot 
do ihetter than (}ossess themselves of it immediately. Those who 
]^w him will be glad to meet an old friend in such excellent condi* 
tSoU; and those who kj^ow him not, will do well to make his acquain- 
. tanee. As a humourist, he is known to the pages of this Review : as 
a poet, the scattered attempts to translate him have not been the 
iheans of a favourable introduction to the English public. We will 
only say of him here, that there are more qualities combined and con- 
densed in hi^ verse than will be found in any European poet since 
(jl'dthe ^ and that in variety and tenderness of song, in sj>ontaneity and 
sugg^tive beauty, in richness, naturalness, and colour, he, as a lyrist, 
snrmssed that great master. 

We have had moral poems froiji G-ermany latterly, and the taste 
for moral tides seems to be now spreading. Of the two, the moral, 
tales are the healthier, and we much prefer them. Madame Ottilic 
Wildermuth follows up her successful Bilder und Geschichten aus 
Schwaben” with another set in the same tone and style, “Aus dem 
Prauenlefben,”^^ which has already attained to a second edition. 
jH^dame Wildermuth preaches, but it is as a respected lady may 
preach to her sex — who smiles during the ceremony, and intersperses 
/' shrewd and, agreeable comments. She is a sort of German Hamiali 
lecturing by illustration. Her style is sure, unhurried, and 
pl^adant pexfbrce, or few would loiter with her. She preaches from 
Ibc rudimentary lessons of human experience. Her heroines do not 
end ip marriage and happiness : she inculcates that young women are 
not to look to that, but rather to hard work ; to the duty of constant 
fprbearanee j to saying their prayers; to good housewifery and 


and possibly to no marriage at alb#»-or if marriage, not to 
the man of their fancy — or if to him, then imt to what they expect of 
and with him : a sound orthodox sermon. The title of one story, “A 
Sunless Life,” may give an idea of the gfey tone of thbnght and feel- 
ing -that' pervades these* pages. The text is Disappointment, and 
!E*atience is, enjoined. The religious element is strongly worked in. 
idbip child'fi sunless life is traced to the want of religious culture in 
'her parents j and her parents^ parents: she gets it, for herself, and 
wins ihe thorny prize. Notwithstanding the very national cast of the 
tb©y would have an audience in England, where writers of this 
numerous, well-paid, and generally dull and stupid in pro- 

pbssit^e that modem Utbrature imd poetry of the North of 
> pmy owe more to the Sauth tluin w© are at present aware of; 

■ iweiU duroib^esehene 
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and tfao kbouTB of a zealous advocate on behalf of tho ebdin^ of hie 
native region — the birth-place of the Troubadours — ^where Boiuan 
civilization lingered longest, and in its final ruin preserved some seed# 
of life which germinated late after the Decline and Fall, should bo 
respectfully greeted. M. Eugdne Baret, in his ‘‘Etudes sur li , 
Litteraturo du Midi de TEurope,’*^® has set himself to this task with 
an ardour that would have betrayed in him a sou of the soil, even if 
Ills filial pride had not induced him to volunteer tha avowal. Efe i» 
touched, he says, “ by a commiserating sympathy for those Countries 
still suffering from the disastrous revolution^ caused by the cjpusiade 
against the Albigenscs,’* from which the decay of Southern Franco 
may be dated; and while deploring the prosout social^inferiority of a 
people jiossessed of sucli qualituis of mind and .territorial resources, 

“ ma secrete ambition serait, cn rappelant au Midi qu’il eut jadis le pas 
sur le Nord, de Texciter a demeui*cr aujourd’hui moins en arrifere.” 
We trust, in tlie interests of France, that his hopes of their advance* 
ment may not he ill-founded. The testimony of all travellers in the 
South of France, as to the debased condition of the general population, 
is unanimous ; the common people are the surliest churls in Europe ; 
but the railway is a rapid civilizer, and such works as Fauriel’s and our 
author’s may liave their influence on the upper classes in re-awakening 
dormant energies. Provincial enthusiasm b;us died out and been kindled 
anew, and it has happened before now.tliat the bookworm has struck 
the lirst animating spark. ,M, Baret’s citations from the’> poetical 
pieces of the Troubadoitrs fail to make us esteem them vor}’- highly 
as poets. All the Proven<^ale camtoH that wo have ^ver seen we 
would willingly surrender to oblivion for a Scandinavian or old Scotch 
ballad. Tlio Trouveros, who stole from tlic Troubadours, did not 
improve on them, and in a compiurisoii botweea the merits of the 
two, the South has all the advantage; but the Troubadours were 
singcjrs of songs, and the Trouvercs ttdlcrs of tales, and it is hardly 
lair to mete the sejjarate degrees of excellence. The Spanish 
romanvero^ and the ballads in honour of the trans-Pyrenean Cid, 
M. Bare! admits to bi unrivalled by his Troubadours. In Spain we 
have the full genius of riio Soutli. A chapter “ On the imitations 
from the Spanish in France in the seventeenth century,^’ dwells on tho 
. delinquencies of some renowi^cd Freuchiiien, one or two of whom we 
should liave thought would "^lot have been* guilty of such wholesale 
and impudent filching. They not only take the plot — great men may 
do that -they adapt whole scenes, and directly translate sentences... 
Corneille’s debt to ''^cll known ; the “ sublime ” soared best off 

Spanish grounds. We must account for Moliore from the fact of his 
being manager of a theatre, since we excuse Bhakspeare in a similar / 
manner. Voiture is a shameless thief. 'Lesage stole pretty op^ly—^ 
at least, when he appropriated a Spanish doublet, he did not naV© it, 
cut to a French pattern. Blit the most curious, and perhaps the most, 
shameless,, instance of this literary l^eny bro ug ht forwaa rd ’^by Iff; 

‘'Eihagn© ©t ’lS-ovenoe : fitudes spr la dp 

Par Bugkne Hefesseur do I4t.''6t. k ,1a Pwjplbd dp Paylis t 

Auguste Durand. , Dcpdon*; Wfilhuhs Noigate, 18S7. 
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Baret^and finst exposed in his pages, we believe — is that of a cele- 
bcate^ piodorn author, ono of whose greatest claims is his originality, 
^hef must be fortified against proof who pan read M. Baret’s parallel 
passages from the “ Jitaiiilla*^ of Cervantes, and Victor Hugo’s “ Notre- 
Bame de Paris,” and not perceive that the great Spaniard’s Preciosa 
is ttiO type Esmeralda is modelled on. ‘‘ La charmantc Boh^miennc no 
se p^ut concevoir qu’en Espagne, et memc dans uno province dt* 
I’Espagne, I’Andaloiisie. Les Zingari de I’ltalie, les Gypsies de 
I’Angjleterro, ne feifl^rent guere que par les traits dcs vagabonds 
ordinaires ; eu Andaloasie, les Jifanas, dt^bris d’une race antique 
ct mysterieuse, ont garde les traditions de cos ahnSes^ filles d(^ 
I’Orioiit, introdnites en Espagne sous Tompire des Arabes Andalou- 
siens.” Perhaps M. Caret i& not inclined to allow enough to the 
conception and creative power of genius ; perhaps, too, he is happy 
to have a fling at the romantic school and its chief, and to exhibit 
the inferiority of both to a <dassic original. But he makes his 
case good. Hugo aims at a higher ideal, or, lei us say, at more 
startling effect, and misses his liold on our s} rnpatliles ; whereas the 
truthful and unpretentious simplicity of Preciosa steals into the heart 
with the cunning of life, and her slightly-touched actions and few 
words fasten on the memory , because they are the work of a groat 
artist who knew when to <y)eak, and when ho liad said enough. We 
wish we had space to <iuotc one or two of the* examples given by M. 
Caret : iiiey would form an instructive -^tudy to our young gentlemen 
at home who lean to th(‘ romantic model. M. liaret concludes with an 
admirable eulogy on Cervantes, to the lull measure of which wo 
heartily subscribe. 
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Art. I. — The Religion of Positivism. 

71ic Gaterhism of Positive Uclufton. Translated from Ur? 
.French of Auguste Comte. ]3y JRichard Congreve, M.A. 
Fep 8v(). London : John Chapman. 1858. 

T he recent death of the illnstrioiis thinker whoso doctrine 
1ms been declared hy a competent authority to ‘‘be to tho 
nineteenth century something more than that which I^acon’s was 
1o the siiventeenth and cighteentli centimes,” furnishes us with au 
appropriate occasion for exhibiting in outline the spiritual, phase 
of the system which he elaborated — a phase which 1ms not yet 
heen criti(;ally estimated. 

We sliall refrain, Jiowever, in the first part of this article, from 
giving a detailed d('s<^*iption of tlie peculiarities of that spiritual- 
ism wliioh Comte has developed into a formal cultus, and which, 
with a pedantic and dictatorial precision, ho has applied to ail 
varieties of human circumstance, and graduated to all exigencies of 
hunmu sentiment. Extvavtigant and prtoature as his attempted 
coustruction of a new religion must bo pronounced in its remote 
mul minute? applications, there are yet numerous adherents of tJio 
Positive Philosophy who, while refusing to accept the religious 
clahoratiou of tho “ Politiipie” and of the “ Catcchisme cle la 
Religion Positive/’ yet recognise ilie moral Ideal which they believe 
tlmt philosophy evolves. It is right that their opinions should bo 
faii’ly stated. It is due to modern thought to show tlmt, in one of 
its principal manifestations, intellect is not divorced from morality ; 
that philosophy is in its view a preparation for religion; and that, 
while it rests on a scientific basis, it proclaims the supremacy of 
[Vol. LXIX. No. OXXX'VI.]-New Series, Yol. XIII No. H. X 
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our moral nature, asserts the sacredness of human affections, and 
indicates the direction which tlie religious sentiment may take, 
the area it may cover, the duties it may impose. 

To represent the general belief of the Positive school disen- 
gaged from the specializing theories of its founder, to give some 
account of the possihle action of tlie new philosophy on the 
social elemcmt, to show what men of large intellectual powers 
regard as the ^spiritual side of scientific truth, and to give a 
sketch of wliat, if their opinions be rightly grounded, will bo 
the faith of the Future, is the task which lies before us. In 
order the mora eflectually to accomplish this task, we shall not 
interrupt our exposition by interspersing it with criticism : the 
latter part of tlie article will be reseiwed for a ^separate expression 
of opinion concerning the doctrines and practical results of the 
system we are about to expound. 

Two preliminary observations are requisite. 1st. The sup- 
posed necessity of a Positive philosophy must be regarded as a 
consequence of the failure of al^. preceding methods the inter- 
pretation of nature. This positiou requires elucidation, and a 
historical survey from the point of view wdiich is peculiai* to the 
new philosophy is indispensable to tjie adequate treatment of 
the subject. 2nd. In this preparation of the historical question 
Comte lays down the conditions of his analysis. Limitation to 
a single social series is his initial prescription. must 

study,’* he declares, “the development of the most advanced 
nations, not allowing our attention to be drawn off to other 
centres of any independent civilization which has .... been 
arrested and left in an imperfect state, it is the selectest part, 
the vanguard of «tlio human race, that we have to study; the 
greater part of the white race, or the European nations, even 
restricting ourselves .... to tliose of Western Europe."*’ 

Without discussing the justness and value of these cardinal 
limitations, we proceed to that review of the past which the 
Positivist regards as essential to the duo appreciation of the 
present. 

The European civilization, prepared by the Eoman Conquest 
and secured by the Emperor Charlemagne, after completing its 
social triumph under the Catholic and FeuijUil system of the 
Middle Ages, yielded to a slow and gi'adual decay. 

This decay was in part superinduced by the inherent imper- 
fection of the system itself, and in part by the advent of a truer 
and larger phflosopby tban that which served as the basis of the 
Mediffival Regime. For many centuries this regiihe had favoured 
the firee development of mai\kind. It had aided the enfranchise - 

Positive Philosophy of Auguste Cbmte,” by H^iet Martkeau, voL ii. 
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ment of the serf and the elevation of woman, it had inspired the 
tsenso of personal dignity, presided over the emancipati^^n of 
indusiiy, and helped to diffuse the accumulated knowledge of the 
past ; ceasing only to guide and command when it was found 
inadequate to satisfy the new acquirements of humanity, and when 
to retain its empire it attempted to obstruct progress and organise 
oppression. A tyrannical conservatism invariably generates opposi^ 
tion ; remonstrance is followed by protest, and protest by defiance. 

The first phasis of collective resistance to the despotic policy 
of the Roman Church is familiarly kiuAvn as the Protestant 
Reformation, and was rei)resented by Luther, Calvin, Cranmer, 
and Munzer. Its second phasis has been variously styled Deism, 
Infidelity, and Atjieisrn, and received its complete and most 
emphatic expression in tlie French Revolution. A decomposition 
so universal and profound must have causes of no less depth 
and universality. The resulting anarchy is not confined to 
England or France, hut pervades the whole of Western Europe. 
If the old Catholic and feudal regime was acknowledged through- 
out the empire of Charlemagne, if the religious and industrial 
institutions of the Middle Ages were extended to eveiy^ province 
of this empire, the reaction has not been more limited in its 
range, or less prevailing in its influence. Germany, ^l^jingland, 
♦Switzerland, France, Italy, and Bpeiin have all more or less 
participated in this disintegrating movement. Nor' does the 
Positivist doubt that this groat revolution, momentarily sup- 
pressed, will reappear with an augmented vigour, and terminate 
in a more decisive victory. 

Thus the political and religious question of the age assumes an 
European cliaracter. On the present occasion it is the religious 
aspect of the problem only that we are called on to consider. 

Tlie Catholic faith in France, Italy, and Spain was not mate- 
rially aflected by tho^ Eeforrimtion which emancipated England 
and some other countries of Europe. The Catholic system, 
indeed, as a whole, suffered severely iji its collision with l^rotcs- 
tantism, and its central auy.iority was frequently opposed and re* 
strioted. But it was not till the second period of this great 
insurrection that the still nominally Catholic countries of Europe 
broke out into open rebellion. In France, the principal tlitotee 
of the disorganizing movement, the writings of Voltaire, Rgus- 
seau, and the Encyclopedists directed and prepared the final OTer-. 
throw of a temporal and spiritual power, already rijpe for dissolu** 
tion. Tested both by ridicule and logic, 3?epudiated alike by 
reason and sentiment, during the terrible crisis through which 
France was destined to pass, the dogmas of the old have 
never since recovered their pristine influence. The restoratioii of 
the Catliolio religion under the first Napol^^n was too mecha^ 
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nioal to be attended with any permanent effect, and the failure of 
the attempt to re-establish a religion wliichno longer harmonized 
with the intellectual tendencies of the people, evinces both the 
inefficacy of the Concordat, and the inability of Buonapaite to 
understand the spirit and tendencies of his age. 

The intimate relation now existing between the Military Power 
and the Papal Government, the wide diffusion of Protestant 
principles in Italy and Spain, the growing dissatisfaction of 
Catholic populations, together wdth the moral and intellectual 
incompetoncy of the spiritual authority, show that the rejection 
of the old crc(^ of Euro])e wdll soon hecomc universal and irre- 
vocable. In Genuany the searching and acute study of theo- 
logy, the labours of Eiclihoni, Semler, Paulusi ^^i^d Strauss, have 
continued and completed the dissolving action of tlio Lutheran 
Eeformation. How^ever open to objection their individual theo- 
ries, or however exaggerated their negative conclusions, the im- 
pression which they have made) on the public mind is widening 
and deepening in irreconcileable hostility to the claims of an 
antiquated creed. In England the movement initiated by 
Hobbes, Tindal, and Collins, and transmitted by Hume and 
Gibbon, has advanced, during the last lialf-ceutury, with tragic? 
celerity., In tlmt fissiparous generation of religious sects which 
so peculiarly distinguislies the present age, the total absence of 
all central authority, tlie want of any acknowledged criterion of 
truth, the failure ol all genuine and earnest conviction in every 
country into which ilie Ih’otestant in'incijde has penetrated, be- 
comes every day more painfully apparent. 

» Thus equally in Catholic and sectujian Europe we trace the 
evidences of a vast and irrepressible disaffection. Slowly and 
surely elaborated during live centuries, it has now acquired a de- 
structive energy which is all hut universal. To explain might 
its growth and expansion is, in the view’ of the Positivist, to 
suggest the remedy which must ho applied. 

We have already remarkgsd that the principle of this decompo- 
sition is a double one— ^thc inherent Ifiidency to decay in the old- 
system, and the destxmctive influence of the new ideas which 
that system refuses to incorporate. While the antagonism be- 
tween Theology and ycience was too feebly exerted to awaken 
‘apprehension, 'while the claims of Bupernaturalisru were still 
capable of being reconciled with tliosc of Philosophy, Catholicism 
was not necessarily unfavourable to intellectual progress. But 
when the investigation of. Nature was attended with results that 
the old creed could not accept,, wlierf the answers, which were 
given by that infallible oracle which w^e are compelled to obey, on 
penalty of practical inconsequence, were directly opposed to the 
solutions of the judicial arbiter of Christendom, men lost their 
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fciith and withdrew their allegiance. The received explanation of 
the world was felt to bo unsatisfying and false. Henceforth 
Protestantism proclaimed its fundamental doctrine of the equality 
of the intellect by sanctioning the unconditional fight of private 
judgment. To the reign of Theology succeeded that of Meta- 
physics ; while the Metaphysical empire was in its turn weakened 
by the invasion of Science and Comrnon Sense. 

The great problem which the mind lias in all ages consciously 
or unconsciously proposed to itself is the interpretation of 
Nature, of the World, and Man. The explanation of their phe- 
nomena is called philosophy. In its applicatioff to human life 
and human practice this pliilosojiliy becomes religion. 

The first form •of Philosophy was inevitably fictitious. Man 
saw everywhere the reflection of his own personality. He pro- 
jected on the visible universe the shadow of his individual 
nature, and multiplied the imago of his own consciousness. He 
attributed life and intellect and will to all the objects that sur: 
rounded him. Thus tlic,worship of the material elements arose. 
Thus grew up the grotesque or gi*aceful mythology of Paganism 
— ^the artless creation of the undisciplined mind that could not 
distinguish between the facts of nature and the fancies by which 
it souglit to explain iliem. Tn the universal blank of human 
knowledge, ignorant of the operations of their own mind and of 
the* powers and piNjcosses of nature, men knelt and worshipped, 
wherever there was beauty that they could not define, power 
which tliey could not interpret, wisdom which they could not 
comprehend. There is an element in this childlike state of feel- 
ing which wo shall have to recognise and appropriate, but, as an 
explanation of the world and of life, this infantine philosophy 
deserves no refutation. 

With the Metaphysical interpretation of the universe it has 
fared no better. As' ilythology deals with personal beings, so 
Ontology introduces us to abstract entities. It claims for man 
the power of attaining to a clear comprehension of the Absolute. 
It pretends to create science on a priori principles ; to construct 
a political doctrine independently of all experience. It refuses 
to accept the conclusion of the senses, and ingeniously proposes 
to deprive men of the sight that they really possess, as an indis- 
pensable prelim'inary for the recognition of the ideas which are 
beyond time and out of space. How little it has contributed to 
the solution of the great problem, Plato and Platonic Christianity 
will attest. The school of Alexandria, with rits mysticism, with 
its pure intellection degenerating into idiotic reverie or fraudulent 
superstition, the attempts of all the* great modern thinkers of the 
Metaphysical school, in France, in England, and Germany, place 
beyond all doubt the , impossibility of constructing a science of 
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the Absolute. Had mankind really an organ for the perception 
of suporsensuous realities, did it really possess faculties for the 
acquisition of tmnscendental truths, analogous to those which 
investigate sensible phenomena, the doctrine which has ever been 
the object of all mental endeavour would have been discovered 
long ago, and the problem of life would be solved ; for man 
would have attained to an interpretation of Nature, and have 
stereotyped thaf interpretation as the true, the sole, the pdSrma- 
nent philosophy. But as it is, not only has the Metaphysical 
method never commarftled the respect of mankind, it has "failed 
it) establish aft intellectual convergence, even among its own 
adherents. 

Opposed to the Theological and Metaphysical, is that which, 
on account of its precision and certainty, has been appropriately 
denominated the Positive Philosophy. It has observation for its 
method, fact for its basis, phenomena for its subject, and the 
perceptive and reflective faculties for its instniments. From the 
days of Aristotle to the days af Comte, its career has been certain, 
its triumph inevitable. It has enthroned humanity upon Nature ; 
it has fulfilled the promise of Hebrew j)ootry ; it has really made 
man the lord of the world* and put all things in subjection under 
his feet. , It has constructed science after science. It has given 
us Astronomy, with its revelations of a majestic order of uijli- 
mited space and stupendous magnitude ; Chemistry, with *its 
insight in^o the composition and decomposition of all the useful 
and glorious objects around us; Physiology, with its laws of 
growth and reproduction ; in a rudimentiiiy fonn, the science of 
the human mind, and the first sound indications of a historical 
and social doctrine. Its moral benefits, exemplified in the decay 
of a thousand mischievous and deadly supei’stitions, in inter* 
national approximation and facilitation of commercial intercourse, 
can neither be overlooked nor over-estimate5. 

That the Positive Philosophy, of which Aristotle may be con- 
sidered as 'the herald, Bacoci as the inauguratos, and Comte as 
the systematizer, is destined to supersi>de both the fictitious and 
n^aphysical systems, that it has really acquired shape and con- 
MStency, has given proof of its power, and is every day extending 
its dominion, no Positive thinker entertains any doubt. How- 
ever incomplete its details, lie regards its general principle as 
established; the interdependence of the sciences as demonstrated ; 
and the unitersal doctrine, which is their united result, and which 
has nature and man' for its subject, as Jiaving already attained a 
degree of coherence and authority which justify him in predicting 
its triumph in no very remote future. In his belief it is fSrom 
the natural, in opposition t6 the supernatural ; .from the positive, 
in opposition to the fictitious method of philosophizing, that a 
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new wooial life will be elaborated. As the inythologioal age bad 
its socialism ; as the mediteval period had its socialism'; as the 
modern epoch has its socialism ; so will the approachidig era have 
its socialism. The human intellect always demands a focus and 
rallying- point for its ideas ; the human heait perpotunlly desires 
a central object for its affections; and human activity needs a 
point of convergence for its efforts. This mental bond, this philo- 
sophical cement, it is which constitutes religion f which involves 
the ideal unity that dominates society ; which forms the intellec* 
tual, moral, and practical synthesis that* regulates human life. 
Fictitious in the Pagan world, Metaphysical ia the Christian 
period, this synthesis will he Positive in the scientific era. 

As the law of a* gradual and laborious development is the con- 
dition of human progress, the childhood of thought in the indi- 
vidual having its correspondent in the collective mind of humanity, 
it was impossible that a Positive Philosophy could be substituted 
for the mythological, when the native imbecility of that system 
bectiine appai’ent, two thousand, years ago, to the more advanced 
minds of the race. A* period of transition had to intervene. The 
Metaphysical philosophy, as a solvent of the primitive Faith, 
afibrded the i*e(piisite means of gradual* passage from the fabulous 
creations of the ancient mind to the Positive conceptiops of the 
modem thinker. 

The Metaphysical method, however, succeeded no better than 
the mythological. If the former w'as pronounced to be incompe- 
tent and fictitious, tlic latter soon proved barren and elusive. 
The gnosticism of the early ages of Christianity, the abstractions 
of Patristic divinity, and the {Scholastic theology of the medieeval , 
period, failed to satisfy the demands of the intellect, or to with: 
stand the encroachments of scepticism. The magnificent system 
of Spinoza — a name for ever venerable — the comprehensive ela- 
boration of Leibnitz, were alike iuoffectual. Their successors 
beoaiiio as immerous and discordant as the inheritors of the 
theological sceptre which Calvin and, Luther wielded. When the 
Metaphysical doctrine failed to realize ihe, brilliant hopes which 
it had inspired, it necessarily fell into disci’cdit. Unconsciously, 
men ceased to look for a theory of the Infinite, and, accepting 
the established order of things, were contented to explore those 
phenamena which are obvious to sense, and wdiich suggest indi- 
cations available for practice. Science after science thus a;ro$a, 
without mutuaLconnexion or permanent influence onjthe spiritual 
life of man. The sciences which at first were most widely studied, 
were such as were of least complexity ; and as these, necessarily 
related to the inorganic world, they were powerless to 
though formidable to destroy. Astronomy and chemistry* ab- 
stract sciences; geologj^and botany, oonci’ete sciences; all, as they 
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xipened to completton, came forward to give their evidence against 
the fictions of Theology or the illusions of Metaphysics. But 
they could only denounce and condemn. They could not supply 
a synthesis or affirm a philosophy. They were despotic in the 
realm which was peculiarly their own, but powerless in the poli- 
tical or moral domain. And as the social position of mankind 
depends on its speculative development, the division of industrial 
occupations corresponded accordingly with this classification of 
the sciences. Even in Art the influence of the negative philo- 
sophy was felt; and •Poetry, though essentially constructive, 
ended in idealising doubt and celebrating despair. But as Science 
conquered from Theology and Metaphysics the strongholds of 
their power, and from the region of inorganic nature advanced to 
that of organic existence, it assumed an unknown vigour, and 
gave sign of unexpected vitality. Leaving the cold suburbs of 
the city of Death, it proceeded to unveil the mysteries of the 
kingdom of Life ; and when at length the anterior sciences exhi- 
bited a connexion with those of more recent origin, men predicted 
the arrival of a new philosophy, and felt the pulsations and 
throbbings of a nobler age. The forces which had hitherto dis- 
closed their presence in va%t and tcmble convulsions, were seen 
to be bejaeficent agents, and the bloom and fragrance of a rare 
spmtual vegetation crept over the granite rocks which earth- 
quakes had upheaved, aud on which the mosses and fungi of a 
barren enidition had so long flourished and decayed. And now, 
as Science gravitated to its central unity, men recognised the 
promptings of a common humanity ; and the synthetic idea, which 
even a negative poetry had served to popularize, and a revolu- 
tionary theory had aided to diffuse, prevailing over analytic con- 
ceptions, once more reappeared, though still in vague and shadowy 
outline. The continued decay of tlie old theology, the avowed 
impotence of the metaphysical doctrines, an*d the fresh problems 
which a new industrial career had accumulated, all* conspired to 
strengthen faith and animt^e exeition. As the breath of life 
entered into science, the popular inteHect, of which the philoso- 
phical is but the extension and improvement, sought to explore, 
though by methods accordant with its Protestant origin, the 
phenomena of political and social existence. « The rise of the 
Scotch Psychology, and the formation of an economical doctrine, 
assisted in predisposing the understanding of the people for the 
reception of ' Positive conceptions. The practicai tendencies of 
the period soon secured a favourable hearing for theories which 
can be verified by actual results. Thus,’ in Germany, Italy, and 
even Spain, the philosophy winch has nature for its subject, and 
experience for its foundation, has already nuiperous adherents, 
and the multitude, more or less emancipated fiorn Theological 
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prepossessions, are partially prepared to welcome an intellectual 
system which will harmonize with their preconceptions, respond 
to their requirements, and furnish a solution for the religious 
and social problems of the age. 

This summary review will sufficiently indicate the character of 
the great question to which the Positive Philosophj^, in’ the 
opinion of its professors, affords an answer. . Assuming tlie 
possibility of the restoration of religious faith, the Positivist holds 
that this faith must already potentially exist. Proclaiming the 
utter exhaustion of the old Catholic creed, and the radical in- 
efficiency of metaphysical Protestantism, he rejects all methods of 
explanation in religion as well as in philosophy which cannot be 
referred to real life, and which liavc not their origin in the popular 
sentiment. He recognises no intuition but that which is syno- 
nymous with simple observation — observation, however, as well 
of spiritual as of material facts ; facts of the intellectual and moral 
nature, as well ns of the physical nature of man. He believes that 
the ^‘sensuous understanding'* is competent to solve every pro*: 
hloin we have a right to propose, and that nature, if fittingly 
consulted, is capable of answwing every question to which it is 
necessary that wo should obtain an answer. Man, he reasons, 
must abandon his dream of absolute knowledge. Bonr to the 
little, niid oiidowod with limih^d intelligence, he must learn to 
circmnscribe his domain. “Ho must cease to regard himself as 
the last of angels, and he contented to recognise liimself as the 
first of animals.” The only world which he can govern a^jl 
interpret is, strictly speaking, a human world. Kcience, or the 
explanation of Iiis world, is a liuman creation. All knowledge 
depends ultimately on our impressions, and will be found in tlie 
lust analysis to be an account of the modifications produced in 
the human being by an unknown agent ; for no one pretends that 
matter, in its essence, hears any resemblance to the phenomena 
which suggest its existence. Science, beginning with faith in an 
external world which it explains and osystematizes, and gradually 
traversing the whole realiii of inorganin nature, ends with in- 
terpreting and classifying the phenomena of the human mind and 
social life. It reveals not only their co-existent facts, but their 
successive manifestation, motion ns well as rest, progress no less 
than order. It consecrates tradition, explores the destinies of 
hmnauity, and founds for us a historical and social philosophy. 
Confessing its inability to create, it accepts the undeniable ten- 
dencies of human nature, pd endeavours to develop and atnelioirafe 
that nature. „ Having passed through its first phasis, and furnirfi^ 
us with an outward reality to which all our acts must oottfoirnii ' 
in attaining its se^joiid phasis it necessarily requii’Cs tlie adbml 
subordination of the intellect to the heart. As long as 'th6 great 
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plipieal laws were UBtiiown, men were excusable when they pro- 
claimed intellect to be the sovereign element of our nature ; but 
now that these laws have been discovered and published, intellec- 
tual power finds its proper place as subordinate and auxiliary to 
moral life. The secret of the universe cannot bo disclosed a second 
time. The law of gravitation needs not another Newton to reveal 
it, nor the Soman conquest another Csesar to extend it. In the 
language of a leacling expositor of the Positive Philosophy,* ‘"Man 
is moved by his emotions, not by his ideas, using liis intellect 
only as an eye to see tlfe w'ay ; in other words, the intellect is the 
servant, not th^ lord of the heart.” This result was long since 
foreseen by the philosophic Pascal wlien lie announced that “ tout 
noire raisonnement se reduit a coder au sentiukont.” Philosophy 
thus loses its abstract and personal character, and acquires a con- 
crete and social character. In a word, it becomes Religion. 

Thus a new career, argues the supporter of the Positive system, 
is reserved for the human race — a future awaits it which is pre- 
pared by, and dependent on, science. Tl)e industiial spirit which 
always follows scientific progress requires’ a different legislation 
from that which sufficed to direct the military regime. A nev/ 
social organization demtuids new instructors and new institutions. 
The two great jffiases of human life, action jind education, practice 
and theory, art and science, assume their due prominence, and the 
problem of the age is no less an one than the evolution of a new 
spiritual and secular power. “ This separation ” (that of the two 
powers), observes M, Littre, “ really resolves itself into the separa- 
tion of theory from practice. No one doubts that in every 
department of human knowledge it is as indispensable and as 
favourable to practice ns to theory. How’ tlien can it be otherwise 
in the most complicated and difficult speculations — those wliicli 
relate to social life ? Is it not still more necessary in this thtm 
in any otlier case to distinguish between art and science, between 
practice and theory, and to confide their different functions to 
different hands T* This principle, moreover, is in accordance with 
that grand conclusion of scientific, pli^losophy, which teaches us 
that the function hecorncs more special as the organism becomes 
more complex. 

The separate and independent existence of the spiritual and 
' secular powers is indispensable to the development of the religion 
of Humanity. No man who repudiates tlio authority of an esta- 
blished Church, and who admits the impending fall of the eccle- 
siastical despotism eff the Continent, can avoid subscribing to this* 
principle. If the theological and metaphysical systems are indeed 
powerless, if all existing governments are incompetent to supply 
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a philosophy, and indeed could not supply it mthont political 
and social suicide ; surely to give free utterance to all Religious 
opinions and sentiments is the only method by which the new 
religion can be evolved. The want of an authority to which all 
can appeal is, according to the new philosophy, a pemiancnt need 
of the human heart. The world has never been without such an 
authority, real or pretended. In the Middle Ag 3 ?s this authority 
w^as supposed to reside in the Pope and the clergy, and, in poicit 
of fact, did reside in them ; for the wisdom and learning of the 
world were deposited in the church of St.* Peter. At the time of 
the Reformation, and till a comparatively recent period, the 
majority of the opponents of mediaeval authority transferred their 
allegiance to the snored writings which had received its sanction ; 
and the Bible, and the Biblo alone, the religion of Protestants/* 
was the formula which indicated the new rule of faith. But the 
constant increase of s(3ots and the multiplied difficulties which 
accompany the interpretation of the sacredvolumc are rapidly bring- 
ing into discredit tlie favourite 'dictum of the critical theologian. 
Already the necessity of a new spiritual supremacy is recognised ; 
and men even begin to anticipate tlie quarter from which it will come. 
Thus, the formation of an intellectual priesthood was recom- 
mended many years ago by an eminent English savaiat. The 
British Association itself is a rudimentary j5arliament of science ; 
and the popular intellect is not slow to acknowledge the claims 
of that philosophy for wliich it has pioneered. The system which 
teaches men what to do, and how to do it, which foretells events 
and annihilates doubts, is an authority from whose tribunal there 
is no appeal. In its practical applications it gives a convincing 
testimony of its divine right; in its frank and honest expositions 
it shows the nobleness of its character; in challenging inquiry 
from all competent tjjinkers, in an unreserved acknowledgment of 
partial w'cakness and irrefutable demonsti’ation of general strength, 
it commands the admiration, the obedience, and the loyalty of 
all. Nor need we fear that the establishment of a philosophical 
corporation will he injuric|Us#to the interests of mankind. No 
encroachment on liberty of thought, or freedom of discussion, 
need be feared in an age^when knowledge shall be the birthright 
of all, when casito shall be unknown, when the spiritual power ; 
will have no aiitliority but that of persuasion, and when the 
doctrine of the philosophic priest will bo that of the educated 
people, of nature, and of truth. On the other hand, men ever 
re^dy to be led by passio;i and self-odvantagA will never cease to 
require supervision, advice, and support. For the security of 
society, for its protection against tlfe invasions of thoae abnprilial 
natures which m(\y never entirely disappear, a better system of 
checks and encouragements, of rewards and penalties must be 
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instituted by the State. Under that system, it will be the pro- 
Tince of the new priesthood to reclaim the erring, to ^^arn 
the arrogant, and to cheer and counsel the weak. Thus, the 
Bpiritual , power will recognise its exalted moral destination, 
and wwthily fulfil its high social function, by rescuing those who 
are naturally predisposed to crime from the consequences of their 
own ex?cesses, b\ saving them from the chastisements with which 
the material power menaces them, by develojiing their good and 
useful qualities, and b^ suppressing their evil and destructive 
energies. The distinguishing office of this philosophical coi^po- 
ration will, however, b^e an educative one. To diffuse the science 
which centuries have accumulated, to make the hoarded know- 
ledge of ages the heritage of our own time, to originate and pro- 
pagate a Positive education, which shall do for modern Europe 
what the Catholic education did for the modimval period, intro- 
ducing intellectual unity as the basis of moral and social com- 
munion, will be the initial duty and ultimate province of the new 
hierarchy. ^ 

The connexion between science and industry is so obvious that 
the mutual relation existing between the philosophic class and 
the industrial community* will ho readily perceived. Positive 
science i« the exploring eye and directing mind of that modern 
ciyilizaiion in whiclr the labour that ameliorates the material 
world is the muscular force and strong right hand. The illus- 
tration afforded us of the action and reaction of speculation on 
practice, and practice on speculation, in the rough but happy 
suggestion of the builder of the Great Eastern steamship ; which, 
aiding the tidal researches of Wlicwell a7)d Lubbock, enabled 
them to surmount a difficulty that impeded their inquiry ; and 
which, in its turn, examined and accepted by the J3ritish Asso- 
ciation, and now invested with its approprifjte scientific expres- 
sion, has gone forth to the working world passed and authenti- 
cated by a competent tribunal this illustration, we repeat, will 
serve to exemplify the i)osition in which thought is related to 
work and work to thought, and to render comprehensible the 
Poisitivist dogma of the necessity of a philosophic eorpofatiou 
that will fulfil the functions of intellectual government and moral 
leadership, and which will be as indispensable to the industrial 
and professional community for direction, and guidance, and con- 
firmation, as that community will be to it for suggestion, subject 
matter, and correction of theoretical over-refinement. Thus re- 
garded, the working-classes will be an ^auxiliary of the spiritual 

S ower, giving substance to abstract thought, and enforcing and 
iffusing its decisions. Associations of labour, in its three great 
and primary phases, agricultural, coinmercifil, and manufac- 
turing, duly presided over by their legitimate chiefs, will gra- 
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dually prepare the way for a higher organization of productive 
efforts than any that has yet been realized. The popular voice 
will have due weight in the council of the nation ; and in those 
crises for which no constitutional theory can provide, the strong 
hands and ready hearts of the working men will furnish a direct 
and practical solution. 

A second auxiliary in the Positive movement is the influence 
of women. As the philosophical element symbolizes the inteh 
lectual, the feminine element symbolizes the aflbetive nature of 
man. Ever ready in virtue of her superior sensibility to apprt^ 
ciate, in general outline, all theories in which coiaprehensivenoss 
of view is associated with elevation of sentiment, woman will in- 
stinctively recogiyse the affinity of her own nature with the 
general character of the Positive system, and will give glad accep- 
tance to truths so susceptible of demonstration and attractive to 
the feelings as are those which emanate from a philosophy that 
selects for interpretation what is real, what is certain, what is 
human. To repress the selfish and elicit the social instincti 
to give generosity ot sentiment where reason offers only gene- 
rality of vicw% to initiate and direct the education of the heart, 
and through a thousand delicate and miconscious applications to 
recommend and realize the ideal which inspires her, to purify 
and regulate society through the nffcctions, tg exemplify the 
doctrine that true wisdom leads to love/* that the suhlimest 
speculations and most brilliant activities must all he subordinated 
to tliat moral element Avhich awakens self-devotion, and really 
creates and sustains social, domestic, and even personal life, 
will, say the adherents of the Positive school, he the authorized 
function and accepted mission of w oman. The magical prestige 
which attends woman^?? adhesion, or the almost preternatural 
cflicacy of her antagonism, is a historical fact. On the Christi<in 
ovolutiim of iutellceliuil and moral life, her acceptance of tlm 
neAv doctrine w'as of the most vital consequence to the first pro- 
pagators of the Christian creed. The Protestant Reformation 
and the French Revolution equally ^attest the value of her co- 
operation ; and till the results of modern thought are knowui and 
acccq)tect by tljo most sensitive and most religious half of the 
human race, it is in vain to hope for the duo advancement of 
intellectual truth, the full development of moral life, or the con- 
struction of a new social civilization. Woman is the motber, if 
man is the father, of every fresh organization ; and if his biraiu 
ho powerful for construction, her nature is no less powerful for 
the modification of the ^social phenomena which he origination 
“ Under this influence/* says Littre, “will a new puj^lic 
opinion he formed, and morality, the first and most imperauy© 
want of all htiman societies, will have for iW guardian? and 
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tiiose who beat represent what is most generous, most 
iisinterested, most tender mi emotional in our common nature/* 

A third auxiUi^ of Positive Spiritualism is that winch we 
may term the artistic element. The influence which Art in all 
. Jia forma has over the minds of men cannot be too highly esti- 
mated* Its triumphs in the future exceed all present conception. 
The imagination which bewildered and misled men when an 
objective value ^as set on its creations, will, when duly developed 
and directed by the new philosophy, quicken their apprehension 
for the reception of groat spiritual truths ; and, acting through a 
thousand various and imperceptible channels of thought and 
feeling, will modify and refine the nature of men, and predispose 
them for that worship in whose celebration Pgetry will sing her 
stateliest song. Music strike her most melodious chords, Painting 
lend her most heavenly hues, Sculpture her fairest shapes, and 
Architecture her most sublime proportions. 

To these primary representatives of the spiritual presidency of 
the future, the new philosophy jadds a supplemental element, 
which the ranks of the rich and noble will supply. The best and 
bravest of the industrial chiefs, under the imluence of a purer 
and more elevated religious fervour than that w^hich animated the 
men of old, will be the recognised knights of the new social 
epoch~iiiightgi whose privilege it will be to lead a crusade 
against violence and wrong, and devote fortune and life to a 
cause more splendid than that wl4ob inspired the warriors who 
f(>ught for the freedom of the city of God. 

As a consequence of the human character recently assumed by 
science, and tlie prevailing disposition to substitute the simple 
observation of facts €or obsolete metaphysical methods, the 
Positive thinker discerns everywhere an^increasing tendency to 
refer religion to the instincts of the soul. The barren Deism of 
the last century, alleged to he the theological counterpart of con- 
stitutional monarchy in politics, no longer satisfies an age which, 
through the glowing phenomena of political action, and the mag- 
nificent results of scientific* research, appeals to the profoundest 
sympathies of our nature. In the ^rose of Eousseau, in the 
poetry of Byron, and above all in that of Goethe, we trace the 
gradual restoration nf a more loving and poetic belief. It is 
^moat needless to instance the current literature. The really 
valuable portion of Gorman metaphysics is that which is con- 
nected with sentiment. The English translation of Fichte s 
works has made us« all familiar with the applied Christianity of 
tliis noble-minded man. His system bf thought terminates in 
one of feeling, and he teaohes,us that the way to the Blessed Life 
is through divine and human love m^i&sted in wise and gene- 
rous action* Schellmg^ Hegel, and Sobleiermacher all testify 
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to the same truth. Among our own coiinteyitien, the wjdtings of 
Wordsworth and Shelley are instinct with religioua leva and awe* 
and Terniyson, in that majestic requiem on bill dead^ friend, 
has struck chords to which all hearts have vibrated. In a dif- 
ferent deportment of literary labour we find Beneke, the atithbr of 
a remarkable system of Psychology, proclaiming the supremacy 
of our affective nature ; while Mill reflects in his diamond intel- 
lect the mental colouring of the age, when h^ perfects ethical 
science hy the recognition of a third constituent—^oWeneas. To 
these names^ must he added that of Comte, who has formally 
demonstrated the elementary existence of a religion of Love and 
Venerotion. 

Parallel with the litefary movement -is the popular one, of 
which the literary is but the reflection. The refinement of 
modem manners, the presence of a deep and general sympathy 
in society, the diffusion of poetical taste, and tlie profession and 
practice of a general philanthropy, the increasing aversion to 
theological dogmas, the avowgd rejection of the doctrine of 
eternal punishment on the part of otherwise orthodox persons, 
together witli many other facts of a similar kind, all indicate 
that the final religion of the world wiH he a religion which has 
faith in nature and in man for its basis, and love for it^ inspira- 
tion and reward. Connected with the development d' this 
holiest feeling of our nature Js that of a" second quality, only 
inferior to it — Veneration, We cannot study the political his- 
tory of the 'last sixty years without being impressed with the 
improved moral and intellectual tone of the advaaiced section of 
the revolutionary school. The truth has at last been recognised 
that the doctrine of rights alone is an essentially barren doctrine, 
and to the gospel of* egoism has succeeded that of mutual 
dependence, proclaiming duties instead of rights, and personal 
dignity instead of Absolute equality. Advocating a wise sub- 
mission to competent authority instead of clamouring for an 
impossible liberty, it founds society on fraternal association, and 
resists the projects of a chimerical inc^ividualism. Hence the 
doctrine of veneration for Ifuman worth has been slowly acquiring 
strength and consistency, while the principle asserted in octioii 
has been celebrated in poetry and confirmed hy science. Thus 
the idea of a common Humanity — of which the preslntiuicfit 
always existed, but to which Christianity gave a fonnal, howUV^ 
imperfect, expression, and which the restoration of Faith wiirei- 
tend and consolidate-— has now acquired a distinct and ndn- 
spicuous recognition. • 

The religion of the Positivist, th#n, is pre-eminently that'ifld^h 
has man for its object, which believes in man, serves tuai3i|i and 
reverences man, ifian, not as a p^sonul and' ^related being, But 
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the.^tipritea of past*^geueratioiis. As the Dafeiijal . blood 

of bur forefetliers circulates through our bodily frames, so ;the 
l^ral a^d i]utelfectual blood of the ancient world has passed into 
bhr veips. The qollective life of Humanity is the 

x:4i^bus idea." Developing itself in accordance w^th invariaWo 
laws, trat|iiiuit&ng the science, the poetry, the niatenal and moral 
amelioration of previous ages, Humanity appears^ Jiifinite and 
nndecayihg, as one contiguous and nbi^uitous^ejfistence, embrac- 
ing all times and all places, and uniting all men in one divine mid 
universal brotherhood. Fighting for us in ihetPasi, working for 
us in the Pjresent, and preparing us for the Future, it marches 
oiiword to its p^appointed goal. Humanity thus includes, all the 
heroic and holy spirits, all the wise and creative minds, that 
have ever lived, or ever will live/ Nor is it a purely subjective 
idpa, for we really participate of thio common life, we see it re- 
flected around us in the lives of the good and noble men, of the 
true and tender women, that continue it. Thus w% can discern 
in the I%st our sublime and illustrious ancestry/ - Wo learn to 
sympathize with the 'earliest forefathers of the race^ wo worship 
Avith them when they knelt before. the Sun and called him God, 
or, hailed the Rainbow as the daughter of Wonder. ,We live, as 
it^ were, with the earliest tamers of the horse, with the men that 
firet made the dog our ally, with the heroes wLq slew the 
python and the lion, with the valiant hunters and stout-hearted 
husbandmen that in old time made the earth habitable and fruit- 
hearing-for us. We feel strange affinity Avitli the e^rly disco- 
verei*s of Arts and Science, 

Wheh sages looked to Egypt for tlieir lore,” 

atid Phenician Cadmus has our homage; and Prometheus, who^ 
in^nted number and taught men song. The art of Greece/ the* 
splendid heroism of those who died at Marathon, the sustained 
wisdom , Sind stately eloquence of Pericles, the. grandeur of 
Ronian^^conquest and Roman Jaw, the chivalry, romaheej' 
Ipyafty of the Catholic pei^d — all appeal to oiu’ int^leets . 

our, hearts ; all remind Whow much we owe to the Past, h^# 
wb'^re bb|Ti of it anil Jd^tified with it, and^ should have the 
saibe IbA^ its viAue,s^:flre same forbearance' for its infittoitifesi 
tlu^ samb pardon for its'bii^hrs, that we have for the fadTtb of out 
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vanislied childhood with its mnhow illusions^ or of otit 

manhood with its wild and adventurous hopes, 

more gentle and thoughtfiil minds among us live with theii* fbt#*' 

fathers no less than with their contemporaries, aM the didly 'li^ 

of every true scholar is a testimony of the adnfiratioii iathtf 

renee due to that elder humanity which has toiled , and 

that we might sometimes rest and enjoy. ' ''' "i 

The utterance of grateful love, of tender atta^tM[^t;1^id' 0^4' 
miring reverence, must not be confounded with the 
tration of superstitious terror. The devotional sentiihfn^' 
imperiously demands expression, and which, when 
are struck dumb, reveals itself in the verse of Words woiftii>’'6t 
Shelley, of Tennyson and Goethe, with something of its old. 
melodious ring, will assume its true and perfect form when ftdth; 
in tlie grander emotions and nobler powers of the human huttl 
shall have expelled for ever from the temple of HawMinit^ 
black shadows of mistrust and fear and the gloom of a false and 
unnatural morality. Then old^ usages will revive under fairer 
forms, and Devotion, with its half-forgotten memories, with all itft 
native sweetness and earnestliess, will once more return to sup- 
poii, to animate, to purify the soul. • 

In accordance with the principle that subordinates the intellect 
to the afiections, this Devotional Expression will be necessarily and 
avowedly poetical. Art, regenerated by Science, and finding its 
true function in the idealization, of the Real, will be dedicated to 
tlie service of Humanity. Poetry will celebrate its power, its in- 
tellectual and physical ameliorations, and its moral progress. 
Philosophers and poets, ns its interpreters and servants, will declare 
the true nature of their sublime Ideal, and elevate their hearers to 
a just conception of their duties and destinies. That subjective 
incorporation with the good and noble which the new philosophy 
promises, that life in the thoughts and feelings of those who will, 
after we are gone, regard us with love and grateful reverence, that 
ideal immortality which is the spontanecpis growth of faitli in thema- 
jestic conception of the interdependence of^uccessive generations, 
will nt once give substance hnd justification to that craving, for 
eternity which is inherent in our nature, and without whose 
recognition and pei’petual action the grandest impulses, the mpst 
splendid achievements, are, in the eyes of uoble men, without ^e 
significance, lofty purpose, or satisfyinji ^esnlt. 

To live in the race ; to work for the inpii df the future as the 
of the past have worked for us; to sow we aeorns that 
glorious oahs one day ; to*scatter the see4^ that shall mos^ojp toid 
bear fragrance for the sons and daughters of those whom Wslfeve 
and esteem ; to feel that our memories will not fbrgptfen, btit 
that we shall be lo^d when in the silent land; .that we shall hot 
[Vol. LXIX. No. CXXX^l.]— New Series, Vol. XIII. No. II. Y 
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To Ifa&e ma^igi0,^Qn ot subjective immortaiity the ftew faith 
iiaaites that rase and deUeato pleasure* whkh umst aooompauy 
the almost prophetic glanee into the Future which a sounder 
philosophy wlU ^mmaaod ; thus enablmg^ us to identify our moral 
interests with thointerests of the age which is potentially contained 
within our own— ' 

«• , To live by Hope, 

And breathe the sweet air of Futimty.’’* 

With love for principle,, order for basis, and progress for object, 
tlie disciples of the new school do not hesitate to record their 
opinion that the philosophic spiritualism which they announc^e 
will necessarily satisfy popular sentiment, fulfil every scientific 
requirement, and meet every political emergency in the future. 
The l^ositive religion will, according to th^ir convictions, point to 
a law of order which Science has re’^aled, and so confirm faith in 
the fpture ; it will point to a law or progress which has Science 
also for its indicator, and so inspire hope for the future. It will 
show us^ our dependence on those forms of life which are inferior 
to our own, and teach us gratitude and consideration for what is 
below us. It will show us a holy Ideal in the Humaniiy to which 
we ajl belong, and which is represented in the nobler intellects 
and sublimer hearts which are its organs and interpreters, and so 
teach U3 love and veneration for what is above us. It will pro- 
claim those mighty and enduring laws which we did not make, 
but under which we live, and so instruct us in the old forgotten 
duties of patience, resignation, and submission. In the univer- 
sobty of ite teaching, it will once more replace the age of analysis 
by that of synthesis, and thus nourish the larger intellectual and 
spiritual' desires which refuse to rest in the partial and incomplete, 
and demand a perfect, integral, and harmonious life. It will give 
us once again the real 'for the vision^^xy, restoring nature to her 
rights, a^nd re-investing man with his native and inalienable pre- 
rogatives; Conferring anew on the affections and imaginative 
facuJtiiKa the empire of which the critical movement has deprived 
re*combining religion wiili art, adorning life with mords and 
poetic circumstance, adapting the people into the order and action 
of the world, consecrating genius and goodness by devolving on 
them legitimate au^bo^y, accepting and strengthening the idea of 
brotherhood by a common and universal education, borrowing 
from antiqu% the splendoiir of art, from the Middle, Ages the 
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beauty of s^\meaaA^,SmaMmtmeHimi'p&d^^ 

P^itiviei reli^ii wiUy it i^ affiroaedy, have a. ec^teami^ 
imd usivmdlity^ witb iridckixot evea the 

unity of the pelytheistic mtltus can entei?^ into: acnasif Ae 

Hie reUgioaiisI reasoning faiths of instructed hopei/ioidi iN^ 
love ; of reverence for the past, sympathy the lasesenl^ aiid 
philosophic insight into the future ; more tender, more purOi more 
simple, more humble, and yet more elev^ng/thnn tha 
which we have outlived ; conciliating submission with sel£^^^ 
and harmonizing the spontaneous action of the soul the 
principle of an inviolable order, — the new synthesis will, asPoai- 
tivists assert, have superiorities over ^lie old which it wiU be as 
impossible to overlook as it will be preposterous to deny. 

Such is the religion which the Positive Philosophy proclaims 
and inaugurates ; a religion which appears, to many persons of 
high mental endowment, competent to all praotioal ends^ and 
capable of responding to all spiritual requirements ; a religion too 
which, while it harmonizes our, own little world and makes' life 
again noble and divine, does not dogmatically deny the infinite 
possibilities beyond. In traversing the scale of existence, it 
discerns that the outgoings of life tend* ever to the ptockmation 
of endless power, and beauty, and order ; to the assertion of ati 
impartial government, acting by sublime methods and leading to 
imperial issues. In the universal rhyme and rhythm, and inces^ 
sunt correspondency of nature, it beholds indications of that 
invisible life and eternal activity of which we all partake, which 
includes love and intelligence, and reveals itself wherever thejPe 
is splendour to attract, or strength to conquer, or order to 
instruct. Faith here reposes on feeUug. It makes no assertion. 
It seeks not to interpret, but accepts the sentiment of love, and 
awe, and beauty which the contemplation of the universe spon- 
taneously excites in fhe philosopliic mind. Faith becomes sym- 
pathy — sympathy with all existence ; sympathy with the energy, 
goodness, and wisdom that are manifested in the material and 
-spiritual world ; sympathy witli the steadfast sun and changing 
moon, with the wandering^ clouds and distant stars ; sympathy 
with the loyal heart of our lowlier fellow mortals that admi- 
nister to our comfort and guard our repose, with tlie faithful dog^ 
the generous horse, the confiding bird ; sympathy with the fiowera 
that give thoughts too deep for tears,” with the lofty and kWly> 
the robust and. peaceful forms of forest life. For it adepts "flie 
view of Montaignb, that there is a certain respect and g^nMl 
duty that ties us not onlj^to beasts that .have life anid 
even to trees and plants ; it believes with him that and 

benignity are due to . all creatures that are ca^^le of ^em. 
And in this self-id6ntification with an activ% fivxng imtocil,' Man 

• A 
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rises to the serene heights of human blessedness ; he learns what 
are a>’e, and adoration, and holy joy, what simple end child-like 
submission to beneficent power, the willing obedience to the 
inexplicable influence which all beings consciously or uncon- 
sciously confess ; and in the afiectionate and joyful identity with 
universal life, he loves, and soars, and worships.* 

The foregoing’ outline we have now traced fairly indicates, we 
believe, the convictions and anticipations of a number of the most 
able and accomplished of modem thinkers ; of men who, while 
avowing adhescon to the system of Positive Philosophy, a pro- 
found respect for M. Comte, and their great obligation to him 
as an instructor, have yet so far maintained their own indepen- 
dence as to constitute themselves judges of what portions of the 
doctrines and ceremonial of the Positive religion arc worthy of 
their acceptance. Were we to stop here our readers would only 
become acquainted with the faith of the Protestants of Posi- 
tivism, a faith stripped, as we hav:e said, of the pedantic formula) 
and elaborate detail in which "Comte himself has presented 
it. In order at once to complete our survey, and to exhibit 
the absolute and uniform despotism which one of the most 
scientific and benevolent minds of the century would establish, 
we shall now expose the system as propounded by the master, 
and as actually believed in and preached by his most faithful 
disciples. 

We must premise, however, that we can only indicate its 
salient points. “ The Catechism of tlio lleligion of Positivism," of 
which we shall now give a brief analysis, using as far as may he 
the words of the author himself, is distinguished as the most 
condensed and popular expression accessible of the authors 
system — ^not only of religion, hut incideutally of philosophy, 
sociology, and politics. Tlie learning, ability, luid method wliich 
distinguish the “Positive Philosophy," reappear in the “Cate- 
chism," conjoined witli much which, if viewed independently of 
the relation it sustains ^to fhe new religion, deserves the atten- 
tion, and will, we believe, obtain the r^pproval, of thinking men. 
But we have space only for an account of the cardinal principles 
and main object which characterize the work ; readers who wish 
for the arguments by wliich the system is sustained must refer to 
the “ Catecliism" itself. 

Comte opens his preface by the following announcement : — 

“In the name of the Past and of th^e Future, the servants of 
Humanity — both its philosophical and practical servants — come for- 


* This article being the production of two authors, we indicate the point of 
division by the blank space above. 
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ward to claim as" their due the general direction of this wofld. Their 
object is, to constitute at length areal Providence, iii all departments 
—moral, intellectual, and material. Consequently they exclude, once 
for all, from political supremacy, all the different servants of Clod*— 
Catholic, Protestant, or Deist — ^as being at once behindhand and a 
cause of disturbance.’* 

We are moreover informed that — 

‘‘ The industrial patriciate will completely set aside all retrograde and 
anarchical parties. They will look on any one who persists in the 
theological or metaphysical state as disqualified, by weakness of the 
brain, for government.” • 

This charitable, but rather unceremonious treatment, is justified 
by the fact tliat lAankind has at length received a perfect and 
final revelation. Inspiration is at an end. We have now only to 
translate the ultimate Scripture into life. “ The long' initiation of 
our race,** says the last Apostle, “ is now finally ended, as is 
clearly shown by the very fact of my drawing up this Cate- 
chism.” » 

That ideal of the perfect which each race and generation forms 
for itself, and worships as its highest conception of tho “ Great 
Spirit,” is now for ever to be deposed m favour of real men and 
women (especially tlie latter), and mankind as a wholes who in 
future are alone to be adored. Fetichism, Polytheism, Trithe- 
ism, and Monotheism, arc equally delusive : “ From henceforth 
the belief in Monotheism, whether Christian or Mussulman, is 
left to its natural course of inherent decay.” The longing for 
individual immortality, alleged to be characteristic of man, is de- 
clared by Comte to be basely selfish and abnormal ; tho souls 
pure and healthy desire for endless existence will be completely 
satisfied, he tells us, by its absorption into and identification 
with the ” inimense,and eternal Being, Humanity 

“ We find that the social existence of man really consists much 
more in the continuous succession of generation .s than in the soli- 
darity of tho existing generation. The Kving are always, by the neces- 
sity of the case — and the njore so the metre we advance in time— ^ 
under the government of the dead. Such is the fundamental law of 
human order. 

To enable us to grasp it more fully, let us distinguish the two 
forms of existence which are the portion of each true servant of 
Humanity. The one is hut for a time, but it is conscious. This con- 
stitutes the life of man properly so called. The other, with no direct 
consciousness on the part of man, is yet permanent, and does not 
begin till after death. Tlfe first involves the presence of the. .body, 
and may be termed objective, to mark more clearly its contrast With 
the second. That second leaves eacH one to exist only in the heart 
and intellect of others^ and deserves the name of subje^ive. This is 
tho noble immortality, necessarily disconnected with the body, which 
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Positivism allows th€> hutnaia sotil. It preserves this valuable term — 
:€oul — to stand for the whole of our intollectu^d and .moral fui^etions, 
without involving any ftHusion to some supposed entity answmng to 
-the name. , , . . Some might at -hist regret the loss of the chimerical 
hopes they bad at first cherished ; but even they would net be slow to 
see the moral superiority of the subjective immortality offered by 
Positivism. It is by nature thoroughly altruistic or unselfish ; and 
therefore/ as I sifid, morall}’' superior to the old objective immortality, 
which could never clear itself of the egoistic or selfish character. 
.... This Positive conception of the future life is eertainly nobler 
than that of any theological school, at the same time that it alone 
is true.** ^ 

Having created his Divinity, Comte proceeds to instruct liis 
disciples concerning the nature of worship. I'his is to be both 
private and public, the latter being subordinated to the former ; 
“ for on this subordination really depends, after all, the chief 
eflSciency of Positive religion. The better to understand it," we 
are to /‘look on these two branches of worship as addressed re- 
spectively, the private to women, the publi(^ to humanity." 

The private worship is to be divided into personal and do- 
mestic, the latter being subordinate to the former : — 

“ Personal worship alone can develop in us the habits which can 

test our kidoration whether it be sincere or not The affective sex 

is naturally the most perfect representative of Humanity, and at the 
same time her principal minister. Never will art be able woi'thily to 

.embody Humanity except in the form of woman In the normal 

state, each man finds in his family circle real guardian angels, at once 
the miuistei’s and representatives of Humanity. The secret adoratipn of 

them strengthens and develops their continuous influence The 

.mother, the wife, the daughter, must in our worship, as in the exis- 
tence of -which that worship is the ideal expression, develop in us 
respectively — the mother, veneration ; the wife, attachment ; the 
daughter, Kindness, As for the sister, the influence she exercises has 
•baldly a ;Very distinct character, and she may, in succession, be con- 
nected with each of the three essential types Each sex must 

borrow from the other the two angels that complete the institution. 
•For the mother has, foi both sexes equally, a preponderance, not 
merely as the main source even of our physical existence, but still 
more as normally presiding over the whole of our education. She 
mother, then, is the object of adoratioii to both sexes.’* 

To the woraliij?' of the mother, women “ must add the worship 
of the husband and the sou, on the same grounds as assigned 
above Jbr the man s worshij) of the wife and daughter/* 

The mode of worship is to consist of idealization and .prayer. 
The — 

^ Is :al]nost, ahv^a ;4o rbe done by aubtraotion, nurdty by addition, 
even when, in adding, we nhaarve idl proper preoautions. The ideal 
must be an amelioration of ‘the or it is magnate for its moral 
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purpose We fijod a natural indication of the souudnees of tliis 

rule in our tendency to forget the defects of the dead, wliilst we only 
recall tlieir goo<l (|uditie6. 

“ Our Goddess o^ly incorporates into herself the dead who are really 
meritorious. But in doing so, she puts away from eadi the imper- 
fections whicli in all cases dimmed their objective life. Dante had, in 
his own manner, an anticipation of this law when he formed that 
beautiful flttion, which makes the preparation for blessedness edmSst 
in drinking first of tlie river of oblivion, then of 'fermoe, Which calls 
up only the memory of good. In ameliorating, then, those Whom 
you choose as representatives of Humanity, add but veiy secondary 
improvements, not such as impair the real impreaion even of their 
outward form, much less that of their moral character. Bat give free 
scope, always of course with prudence, to your natural dispositieu t© 

clear them of their difieront faults Be careful that no change 

take place in tlie outer circumstances. The person you. adore should 
in this respect be as he was in life.’* 

The following passage assures us liow cjompletely ilio ttjachor 
exemplified his own precepts in his own life, so far tis the most 
essential part of his, religion, personal worship, is eonoerned, by 
the most pious adoration of M^ame Olotilde de Vaux — 

It will he felt that” [in the “ Catechism of Positive Religion**! ** 1 
have constantly kept in sight the due subordination of the reaBOii of 

man to the feeling of woman This will secure inspect for, 

and even the extension to others of niy own personal worship, of 
the angel from whom I derive at once its chief suggestions and the 
best mode of expounding them. Such services will soon render my 
sainted hearer dear to all who shall have undergone a true regeneration. 
Henceforward her glorification is inseparable from mine ; it will con- 
stitute my most valued reward. She is for all time incorporated into 
the true Supreme Being, of whom her tender image is allowed to ’be 
for me the best representative. In eaclx of my three daily prayers i 
adore both together, and I sum up all my wishes for .personal per-* 
fection in the adinir^le form by whicli the sxiblimest of Mystics was 
led to prepare, in his own manner, the moral motto of Positivisnak~ 
(Live for others). 

“ Amem te jjIus qu^m me, nec me niki propter te.” , 

Domestic ’worship is to^consist of a constant adoration of the 
types common to the whole family," and will “ avail itself of tbe 
collective invocations which^ in public worship nre address^^ di- 
rectly to Humanity." It will moreover comprise “nine social 
sacraments Premitatmi, initiation^ admmioti^ 
marriage, maturity, retirement, transJformoMm, and lastlj^^ isfr 
corporcUion ^ 

^ In the first sacrament* our religion, the finsd one,^ves a 

consecration to every birth second ixti^fks the 

into public life, when the' child passes, At ftie agehf Its 

'unsystematic training, under the eye of its iite 
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education given by the priesthood Seven years later the young 

disciple receives the sacrament of admission* By it he is authorized 
to serve Humanity, whereas hitherto he received everything from Hu- 
manity, and gave nothing in return At the age of twenty-eight 

the sacrament of . destination sanctions his choice of a career/’ 

The fifth sacrament is that of marriage, and in the event of 
the death of either of the participants, is not to be ripeated by 
tiife survivor. Men are not to be allowed to marry until they are 
twenty-eight. The priesthood will oven advise the government 
to give the head of the family a legal veto up to the age of thirty/* 
Women ** are ready for marriage at the age of twenty-one.” The 
sixth sacrament, that of maturity, marks the full development of 
the human organism, which coincides in time with the completion 
of the man's social preparation, nearly at the age of forty-two. 

“ Previously, our life is simply a preparation. Naturally we are 
liable to mistakes, and those sometimes of a serious character, but 
never beyond reparation. From this time forwards, on the contrary, 
the faults we commit we can hardly ever repair, whether in reference 
to ourselves or to others. It is important then, that there should be a 
solemn ceremony when we impose on the servant of Humanity the 
responsibility from which he pan now no longer shrink.” 

The seventh sacrament solemnizes the citizen s voluntary act 
of retirement from active or public life at the age of sixty-three. 

The rich also transmit their office in obedience to the same rules ; 
and to make their transmission complete, they hand over at the same 
time that portion of the capital of the race which forms the stock of tlie 
functionary, after he has made provision for his own personal wants.” 

In the eighth sacrament, transformation — 

The priesthood mingles the regrets of society with the tears of his 
family, and shows that it has a just appreciation of the life that is 
ending. It first secures, when possible, compensation for errors com- 
mitted, and then it generally holds out the hope" of subjective incor- 
poration. It must not, however, compromise itself by a premature 
judgment.” 

The final consecration ,is solemnized as follows 
Seven years after death, when the passions which disturb the 
judgment are hu^e4^ the best sources of information remain 

accessible, a solecim pdgment, an idea of which, in its germ, soeiocracy 
borrows from theocracy, finally decides the lot of each. If the priest- 
hood pronounces for wcorporation, it presides over the transfer, witfi 
due pomp, of the sanctified remains. They had previously been de- 
posited in bttriid-p)lace of the city; they now take their place for 
ever in, the sacred .^w^ood that surrounds i&e tcmj^le of Humanity. 
Eve^ tomb is.ieibi^ented with, a simple inscriptiopi a bust^ or a 
statue, according to the degree of. honour awarded.” • / 

With 2H3gfu*d to.pubHc worsiupT-r 
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** We cannat at present form an adequate conception of the topaplce 
of Positivism. . . . . Provisionally^ We shall have to use thepM bhnrches, 
in proportion as they fall into disuse. This preliniinary period ought, 
in our caSe, not to he so long as it was for Catholicism, which for many 
centuries was confined to buildings of Polytheistic Ori^n. The only 
general point that can at present be settled in this respect is, to^ the 

situation ai^direction of the building Everywhere, in all parts 

of the eartn; the temples of Humanity must turn towards the general 
metropolis. This for a long time, as the result of past history, must be 
Paris. ... In painting or in sculpture, equally, the symbol of our 
goddess will always he a woman of the age of thirty, with her son in 
her arms. ... On the white side of the movable banners to be carried 
before us in our solemn processions, will bo the holy image ; on their 
green, the sacred formula of Positivism. . . . When we repeat our fun- 
daftiental formula, we may place our hands in succession on the thimo 
chief organs — those of love, order, and progress. . , . When the habit is 
formed, we need not repeat the words, the gesture is enough.” 

The duty of prayer, private, domestic, and public, is insisted 
on as an* essential pari of the new religion. Of the elaboration 
of this feature of the* system we must, for want of space, omit 
even an outline. The new religion makes one concession to our 
ancient customs and superstitions. Pbsitivism, while ordaining 
its thirteen monthly festivals with their weekly divisional retains 
unchanged the established names for the days of the week : — 

“ I had thought,” says its author, of substituting others ; but I have 
given up the attempt. The old names have the advantage of recalling 
the whole of the past, in its three stages of fetichism, polytheism, and 

monotheism We open the Positivist year by the most august of all 

our festivals — a direct homage to the Supreme Being. The four weekly 
festivals are the complement of this main one. In them we respectively 
do honour to the various essential forms of the social union. , . . Pass* 
ing to the month consecrated to marriage, its first solemnity glorifies 
tlie conjugal union in its completest form. . . . The priesthood mqst 
enumerate and explain all the essential phases of this admirable institu* 
tion, from the polygamy which originally prevailed, down to the strictest 
monogamy, the Positivist marriage. In the following festival we 
honour the voluntary chastity which weighty»moral or physical reasons 
may prescribe, even in marriage. . . . The third week of marriage leads 
us to honour the exceptional unions, in which a disparity, not without 
excuse, does not preclude the attainment of the main object of marriage. 
• . . Lastly, the fourth festival honours the posthumoiut uniem, whtoh 
will qfteii be the result of the normal constitution of human miuriMe* 
The truest charm of marriage is often strengthened and developed by 
the purity and constancy that distinguish subjecriye love.” 

The festivals of the flnrd, fourth, and fifth. 
glorify the patemdl, thq filial, and Alie fr^iterpaV 
sixth month is demoted to honburiug tl^e jrelf^dofi 
apprentices, and ddmestic servauts to :thdr Employers, 
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mcmths to be denoted by twelve weekly fes- 
tivafe i«i cek^rirticm of tbe various jAases tiirougb wbicli man 
lifws passed *om Feticbism to Positivism, with their eortesponding 
social stfictes. The tenth moiith is “ dedicated to women, or the 
moral providence of the race.'* The four classes of the Positivist 
priesthood are to be "honoured respectively in tbe four weekly 
festivals of thp eleventh month.** The patrician^ody, " on 
whiich rests theVhole economy of society/* is also to be divided 
into four classes, and duly honoured on tbe four weekly festi- 
vals of the twelfth mohth. The last, or plebeian month, accords 
its ifirst iestivffl to " the active proletariate,** its second to " the 
atfective** :-r- 

" Without this special tribute to the women of the proletaiy cl|iss, 
the general celebration of the types of women remains incomplete. . . 

■ The third festival of our thirteenth month must find fit means for 
duly honouring the contemplative class of proletaires ; especially those 
who are artistic, or even scientific. • . . Finally, the last festival of our 
popular month honours mendicity^ whether temjiorary or permanent, 
improve society to the utmost, still you never reach the point where 
this, the extreme consequence of the peculiar imperfections of practical 
life, shall cease. ... It would then be as great an act of improvidence 
as of injustice not to give mendicants a separate notice in our idealiza- 
tion." * 

The complementary day closing each year is to he devoted to 
" the collective festival of the dead.*’ Despite all the fine sen- 
timent bestowed on "the guardian angels,” they, it appears, 
" can scarcely ever desei’ve our individual and public apotheosis/’ 
«o that the additional day in leap-year is to be devoted to the 
payment of ^^this honour, collectively, to women who deserve 
our individual celebration.” 

The supreme officiators in all these ceremonials will bo the 
numerals priests constituting at once the hierarchy and hiei*- 
ocraey of Positivism : — 

"The only classes,” of society, "properly so-called, tbe priesthood 
which and tbe pgi-triciate which commands, are to preserve and 

increase the spiritual and material treasures of Humanity. They alw 
preside over the proper distribution of these treasures among^ her 
servants. ^ W^e look to the theoretical [priestly] class, in the first 
plaoe, for systexhatic education. Secondly, we give it an influenoe over 
the wh<de'of life. ' The priest acts on the heart through the intellect 
by bis judgment of conduct. Women should act on inieliect by 
the heart, and ihey do so by securing tbe spontan^us ascendency of 
tlm nobler dispositions. The necessary cc^operation of the priest and 
wfroen is ec^ly applicable in the period of preparation, and in the 

mcforwlriehit fe ^ep^aration. .... Tlmpriui^iim 

learmi^iri)m the prie more laws of tbe plimo- 

xaanahe ha& to Daw%. , :Sbonld bie,,ia the of hfeiteboixrs, 
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feel tlie want of some new general ideas, mtist go to tlte 

j)riesthood for them. He must not interrupt hie indMrial action by 
a vain attempt at scientific cuitivation .... You mayesq^i^ all the 
social attrib^ons of the priesthood by adoptiiig ;tbe Bibliofil name, 
judgse. It has therefore a tlireefold olfice— to advise, to consecrate, 
to regulate. .... It becomes the regular appeal, in the conflicts of 
life, as it Inspires both the higher and the lower classes with .equal 
confidence.^’ •* 

The constiiution and means of existence of tjio .IPanitirist 
liiecarchy are also definitely prescribed. • It must resnouuce all 
temporal power and all property ; the priests “maust not even 

inherit the latter from their families At first they >^ill 

look to the free contributions of believers, afterwards to assist- 
ance from the i)ublie treasury, when the faith is universaPy 

adopted All that is allowed is the priests' annual budget 

the amount of which must depend on the temporal power,” and 
which will include a provision for printing, with a few exceptiona, 
all their works. ^ ♦ 

There arc to be three orders — ^the aspirants, the vicars, and the 
priests proper — whose minimum stipends are fixed at 
240Z., and 480i. respectively. There* are to be philosophical 
presbyteries, each having seven priests and three vicars,^ whose 
residences may he changed at the will of the High l^riest.” The 
Western world is to be blessed with two thousand of these insti- 
tutions, or twenty thousand priests : — 

‘‘ The supreme power is vested in the High Priest of H^imauity, 
whose natural residence will be Paris, in the metropolis of the rege- 
nerated West. His stipend is five times that of ordinary priests, 
2400^., and be must have the aid of four national superiors, each of 
whom has a stipend of half the amount, 1200/., besides an allowance for 

the expense necessaiily involved by his vast labours Marriage, 

which other citizens limay or may not contract, is obligatory on the 
priests ; for the priestly office cannot be duly performed unless the 
man be constantly under the influence of woman.” 

'The young Positivist’s education i!S to be thus accomplished : 
daring the first seven year^ it must bo uifder the sole direction of 
his mother, and must be entirely spontaneous. By adoring Iter 
he is initiated in tho rudir^ents of Positivist worship. 13'p to 
seven all study, even reading and writiftg, must be care^Hy 
eschewed. But after seven, habits of intellectual 
be fbrmeid. As the moral growth goes on : — 

“,Ite should practically sum up all his exerqises in k smg ax^ a 
portrait, a hymn to Ms mother and a portrait of her. The 
years Wfore dentitibn he will naturally be fetiohist ; l^e nexli 
pubaiiy, la win be pdyfhekt. .... of 

Initiation, he goea leami week to the idhodl 
Humanity, ithere to hm from thefriesHmod 
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tures on tho doctrine of Positivism The novitiate lasts seven 

years, for ‘there are seven primary degrees in the hierarchy 

iVom Geometry up to Morals every young mail must in seven years 
go through the objective ascent ivhich it took Humanity so many 

centuries to accomplish During this scientific preparation the 

learner will be monotheistic.’* 

At the outset the inhabitants of Western Europe ^re to read 
only living languages ; but during their last seven years they will 
take in the writers of Greece and Borne. 

The future citizen, after developing liis private worship, is 
qualified for th% direct adoration of Humanity and for the sacra- 
ment of admission, a sign that at length — his monotheistic delu- 
sions having passed away — he has attained the exalted truth of 
Positivism, and is competent to sen^e his family, his country, 
and Humanity.*’ 

Such is the religion of Positivism as revealed , by Auguste 
Comte: a system which, practically, declares the universe godless; 
which substitutes for our ancients worship of the Great Source of 
all beings, adoration of our ancestors and of each other; which, in 
exchange for the belief in personal immortality, offers the possi- 
bility of fame, and the vague satisfaction of an unconscious 
identification with our successors; and which abolishes individual 
freedom in order to cstahlisli a state-paid priesthood. This priest- 
hood, co-operating with ** the patriciate”* in exclusive possession 
of the secular power, is to impose its laws on the great body of the 
community, to determine our social relations, to prescribe our 
religious ideas, and — by having solecontrol of education— to reduce 
existence to that dead level of apathetic uniformity which a system 
having a wonderful likeness to Positivism has already effected 
throughout Chinn. Wrought out with an elaborateness of detail, 
only rivalled by the authoritative or sacred books of the Chinese 
and Hindoos, the regime of Positivism could scarcely have been 
produced in the Western world unless on the soil of France* 
To us it is but one example more of that abnonnal tendency 
to organize and systematize which is both the merit and the bane 
of Frenchmen, and which, in the interests of order, has enabled 
tyrants over and over again to place in fetters a great nation 
eminently distinguished for the lovd’ of liberty. We shall hardly 
be expected gravely to discuss one by one each article and sacra- 
ment of the new faith. Moreover, we have not space wherein to 
express and justify the different degrees of approval and dis- 
approFval with which we regard it, eitjier as held by its more 

* “ Two thousand bankers, a hundred thousand merchants, two hundred 
thousand manufacturers, four hjun^d thousand agriculturists— such are the 
numbers sufficient, in my judgment, to provide inchiatrial chiefs: for the 

hundred and twenty nullions who inhabit Western ^xaogeJ'^^Cafeckim, 
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discriminating and independent admirers, or by those more de- 
voted disciples who accept it in its totality as delivered to them 
.by its founder. We must leave our readers to deteirmine how far 
the following observations ore applicable respectively to the two 
distinctive phases of Positivist doctrine and regime which we 
have attempted to portray. 

The most conspicuous feature of Positivism is its reduction of 
all phenomena within the limits of the system which it proclaims 
ns true. The beneficent aspect of this organizing spirit, when 
subordinate to the intuitions of genius or the dictates of common 
sense, no thoughtful observer can fail to recognise : tin the domain 
of science it arranges and classifies our possessions, it writes tho 
history of their acquisition and deduces from it improved methods 
of future conquest. It frames hypotheses to account for pheno- 
mena not yet understood ; and so long as it admits that these are 
hypotheses and nothing more, they serve as scafiblding by which 
truths not previously known may be discovered. In the alterna- 
tions of synthesis and analysis wl^ich manifest themselves through- 
out the mental growth of individuals and of nations, synthetic 
action is the representative and result of the organizing spirit ; 
but a very large proportion of synthetics generalizations can only 
be provisional : succeeding analyses will demonstrate tl^pir limi- 
tations and inadequacy to embrace the last acquired facts. Those 
grand generalizations, the truth and completeness of which no 
subsequent knowledge can impugn, and which w^e therefore desig- 
nate as law's of nature," are few and far between. Very nearly 
approaching to tliis high order, we believe, is Comte*s compre- 
hensive generalization of the different phases of human progress 
—the theological, the metaphysical, and the scientific, w'itU their 
corresponding social stales. Tlie line and order of march which 
he has pointed out have probably been followed by no people 
without deviation, afid during the development of various races 
tho divergence has undoubtedly beeu immense. Still w^o hold 
that the principle which he has laid down is essentially true, and 
•that the course wliicli he has traced out is^ typical of tlie progress 
of humanity. It also seem^ to us that a very high value sliould 
be assigned to his doctrine of the serial order of scientific deve- 
lopment, although a large anray of facts qonstrain us to regard 
it as only an approximation to the truth but, indeed, Comte 
himself does not insist that the history of science rigoropsly 
verifies it. 

This classification of the sciences is not so easy a matter as it mil>y 
appear. However natural i€ may be, it will always involve something, 

! 9 - ■ 

* This question is ably discussed by Mr. Herbert Spencer in lus Bifeay-Ott 
The Genesis' of Science.’* » < r. n , 
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if mi suebikarj^ai least arti&aal; and in so, far it will always involve 
wpeii&ction. Thus^ it Is clear tbat^ in tbe iq^fteia of the 

scienqet,, most come before physics properljr so called ; and 

yet several, branches of! phy4<^S| above all opticsj, are indispenaable. to * 
the complete exposition 6f astronomy.* . . . Chemistry was actually 

intioduced as a distinct, science, in the East and in the West, several 
centuries before physics^’t 

However these admissions, together with other evidence of the 
same natnxe, detract from the completeness of the principle 
which M. Comte contends for, they are far from invaliding it ; 
and viewing Jils classification and history of the sciences 
apart even from his theory of their successive evolution, no one 
can fail to be impressed with tlie admirable method, order, and 
lucidity'which he displays, and which have deservedly contributed 
in no small degree to secure for him his European fame. But, 
while paying this just tribute to Comte as a great generalizer and 
representative of the organizing or synthetic spirit, we are keenly 
alive to the terrible abuses of the latter, and desire to point out 
its usurpations and its insidious tdliances with tlie greatest tyrants 
of mankind. Philosophers may differ concerning the genesis of 
science, and concerning different scientific methods, and the world 
will wait patiently until, by the efflux of time, these questions are 
finally ^t at rest ; but when a system is propounded wbi(}h may 
have a direct bearing on the daily life of millions, it acquires un- 
speakable interest 

We confess, in Ihnine, to a lion*or of systems on botli theo- 
retical and practical grounds : Hie many attempts to foimularize 
nature and. to pxescribe the future of human existence, are the 
attempts of the finite to construct the infinite — of the limited 
individual to comprehend the boundless diversities and resources, 
and to foretell the unprecedented developments of collective 
humanity. Such attempts, from the Republic of Plato down- 
wards, have always failed ; and we can only predict a like fate 
for the ideal organization winch is to characterize the millennium 
of Comte. Experimentally, the history of France displays, for 
the instruction of manicind, how grqat ore the evils which are 
generated by an indiscriminate love of system, formulae — arti- 
ficial organiza^on. The desire of Frenchmen to secure them 
has dways been theTnost powerful instrument in tlie hands of 
their oppressors, and has established and iinparts strength to that 
system of centralization by wliioli the life of the provinces is one 
of chronic atrophy— their wonted vigour being absorbed by the 
capital, and by which individual liberty throughout the nation is 

* " Positive Pliilosopby.” Translated by Harriet Martincau. Yol i. pp. 

t “ CatecMsm of Positive Religion,” p. 21S. ♦ ^ 
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tMierifioed to the aU^engrosdng idea of the a&d to tbe ddu*^ 
sive loye of .adiKikisfarative pe^tion. How sawh tbk sjrotem of 
polity — the French ideal of goTemment — ^by seoCisiilg m s^tional 
approval of despotic methods of procedure, Bas ^tahoted to 
effect the iflbject slavery of France ajt this hour, few Ffngpslimen 
need to he told. And yeif it is this system wUhfa Comte holds 
up as a model for the world. He informs us that Louis Napo- 
leon's claim to notice is entirely dependent on a con^hination 
of the three practical qualities — energy, prudence, <md ^^er^ave- 
ranee he eulogiz^ his coup d*^tat of the second of H^ember 
as the fortunate 'crisis which has lately set aside the parlia- 
mentary and instituted a dictatorial republic,” and points 

to “the noble Gzip*” (Nicholas) as “the only temporal governor 
of real eminence of whom, up to the present time, our century 
can boast;” and “who, whilst he gives the immense empire of 
Eussia all the progress compatible witii its actual condition, pre- 
$€nm it hy Ida energy and prudence from uaeleas ferment*' 
Some of the ablest and most distinguished disciples of Comte 
emulate their master doing Homage to the autocratic form of 
government : Mr. Congreve has delivered to the inhabitants of 
“ Modem Athens a course of lectures in proof of the supreme 
wisdom and beneficence of the mighty despotism wielded by the 
Homan OffiSars-; the French are envied their Napoleoni&n; and 
by faith the time is seen, still afar off, we are glad to soy, whaa 
England itself shall be blest by a glorified Cromwell as its 
Dictator.* 

Even assuming, what we are far from conceding, that the per- 
fection of organization and administration should be the standard 
by which the polity of a people is to be judged, the results of this 
test alone justify us in denying that a system of despotism or 
centralization is the best for accomplishing the work proposed. 

It is attractive by its seeming effectiveness ; but if closely ex- 
amined from within, the prevalent belief in its excellence will be 
found to be a delusion. Where no complaint may be uttered 
aloud, where the press is prostituted into an instrument of 
servile adulation, and wh^e the executive forbids all criticism 
of its deeds, it is easy to hide administrative blunders and short- " 
comings, to varnish over w^h official lies the most disastrous 

■ - -- ■ * ----- ■■■ — ■ ■■ ■ - I I 

* When England has become regenerate, when “ the ^aduai brea^kfiip 
of the colonial system shall be accomplished, and when she has been str^^ 
of Ireland, Scotland, and Wales, according to promise (vide 
pp. 337-8), the duty of government will be rnudi mo^ easily dis(^ai|^ Jif a 
smgle dictator than it could now. We at length understand what mas 
time had greatly puzzled us, viz., by what inspiration, or logMal outlgrovtl of 
Positivism, Mr. Cfongreve was constrained to demand tMtEn^aad shc^d fMh- 
with give up Gibraltar and India. Evidently it was to prasare tto way lar ter 
coming regeneration, and hi order that the.$ciiptoie may be tdlSMk 
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consequences of a system radically wrong, and thus to present a 
fair face to the ^orld* If the polity of a people influences its 
development and acliieveinente~jf a^tree is known by its fruit, 
then surely that system which recognises most fully the principle 
of local self-government and the sovereignty of the individual, 
and thus virtoally condemns dictatorsliips, central despotisms, 
hierarchical directors of the mind and conscience, or the impo- 
sition of the artiflcial organizations of philosophers, is justifled 
by the position which England holds when compared with either 
of the States on which Comte and his disciples look with the 
greatest favourr Our empire is the largest and most powerful on 
the globe; our manufactures, commerce, and accumulated wealth 
are unequalled ; the wondrous inventions which are revolutioniz- 
ing the whole world arc of English origin ; in science and in ait 
we need not be ashamed of comparison witli the foremost nation ; 
were we to leave out of the account the incomparable Shakespeare, 
our literature would still ho unsurpassed; notwithstanding the 
diseases of our social system, wl^iich we suffer in common with 
other nations, we venture to affirm that, while our moral code is 
as perfect as that of any other people, tlie actual lile of English 
men and vromen, considered ns a whole, is purer, nobler, more 
generous, more just, than can he found in any despotic State ; and, 
most important of all, in physical and mental health, strength, 
energy, and force of character, the English surpass every other 
people. Confident of the truth of these assertions, we maintain 
that tlie position and achievements of the English nation demon- 
strate the falseness of the doctrine that executive perfection is 
proportionate to the absoluteness and extent of centralization of 
the governing powder. Moreover, ns the Mpork of the State has to 
be done by men wlio arc mortal, the fate of a people whose 
government is concentrated in a single hand, often hangs on the 
life of a man;, and thus the stability of tlie po|itical edifice is 
threatened every time the ruler dies, when an interregnum of 
tumult or civil \var may succeed. The Homan world repeatedly 
witnessed the terrible contests of its rival emperors; Comte’s 
model governors of on/ own time Jiad to walk through human 
blood to their respective thrones; C/omwell’s dictatorship died 
with him, and who shall foretell the- fate of France when Louis 
Napoleon leaves it? 

Ifi however, for executive purposes, the system which M. 
Comte would inaugurate were proved to be perfect, w^e should 
still deplore its universal establishment as the greatest bane of 
humanity. Only by individual action, both physical and mental, 
can the human race be developed and educated. Brains, as well 
as muscles, suffer atrophy as tlie penalty of inaction. The child 
first creeps, and then runs. Every tumble teaches it caution, and 
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forces it to balance itself more perfectly. •’WTonld it be benefited 
by being conveyed the length of each of its little journeys across 
♦the room, for the sake of aocomjplishing them faster, ey for the 
sake of saving it n number of falls ? As surely as the eh^ would 
be injured by such benevolent interference, so surely would the 
growth of man be impeded, and his nature dwarfed by subjecting 
him to any system by which the need of individual activity, poli- 
tical, social, or religious, would be lessened, as i!i the case , under 
despotic governments. They relieve him of all care and respon- 
sibility for the State of which he forms a part; they provide him 
with stereotyped ideas concerning his social relations, to which 
he must perforce conform ; and impose on him a. theological 
formula which they call religion, and which is admirably calcu- 
lated to deaden the subtlest thoughts and noblest feelings of which 
his soul is capable. Man in his normal state is ever trying 
experiments ; instructed by failures, and guided by the wisdom 
they impart, he makes his grandest discoveries, and achieves his 
noblest successes. Still persisting when defeated, he forces 
defeat itself to lead him to victory. Since the first recognition 
of the authority of the primmval Patriarchs to the election of 
the President of the American democracy, how many methods 
of government have been tried and abandoned! Theocracy,* 
autocracy, oligai'cliy, constitutionalism, and democracy, with their 
endless modifications, have severally in their working yielded some- 
thing to our stock of knowledge as to the forms best adapted to 
each stage of development, and to the distinctive conditions of 
men, and have thus laid the foundation of a philosophy of 
government which further experience only can complete. One 
universal and unchangeable system of government would be as 
fatal to liuman growth as, to the extent of its power, is the 
hierarchical government of the Roman Church. Fulness, and 
perfection of existence, individually or nationally, is not evinced 
by uniformity, but by multiformity, not. by assimilation, but by 
differentiation — a differentiation, be it observed, the result of 
. spontaneous organic evolution, and not, as proposed by M. 
Comte, the artificial creation of thfit conjoint authority of 
patricians and priests whi&i is to be supreme in the Positivist 
millenniuifi. \ 

Fortunately for humanity, political, social or religious fanOftioB 
never obtain universal power, or all the dects would be extirpated, 
and human existence Avould be reduced to one dead leveb^a 
monotonous repetition of like thoughts, ain^, and actions, from 
generation to generations This is the ideal of the Roman ^ureh, 
and this is what Philip IL made a reality jin Spain, The 
apathy and helplessness of the mass of theanbjeots of StatesvHius 
g^yefned, is the iiresistible confutation of those philanthropists 
[Tel LXIX. No. CXXXVI.]-New Sbbibs, Vol. XIII. No. II. Z 
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*who*moliauied bylm^r^sm as the form of goy^^mment wbkfa 
co$il<i, if it wouJiJ, most effectually euforpe their theoretical 
syetema, constitute tbemselyes its apostles or apologists. . Itavail3« 
say that, thdugh despotism,, as^oi’dinarilyoonceiYed of, 
is founded in selfishness and is maintained by superstition, the 
de[spotism anticipated by its philosophical advocates will be founded 
cm science and inspired by benevolence: the most enthusiastic 
refinipers are notoriously the most persistent tyrants. Believing 
only in themselves, they desire to crush every individuality but 
their own. We shall irpmediately see bow much more desirable, 
in the eyes Comte, are credulity and ‘superstition, than 

any tendency to independent thought. And we may add that 
Mr. Congreve, in his pamphlet on India, follows clasely in the 
footsteps of his master, by turning from the educated classes to 
appeal to women and working-men. 

If these philosophers could have their way, men, hitherto free, 
would be cowed and subdued by two mighty abstractions — Civi- 
lization and the State. Instead of regarding the State as insti- 
tuted for the security and convenience of man, these teachers 
insist that man exists for the State, and that civilization is of 
mpre importance than Ihe^^citizen. They tell us that, instciul of 
regarding local self-government, municipal institutions, trial by 
jury, and" the responsibility of the suftrage as means by which 
the people may be practically educated and fitted to take their 
several parts in the determination and maintenance of their indi* 
vidual rights and liberties, we should, if truly enlightened, look 
upon them as only occasions of confused babbling. 

“ The actual form of dictatorial power'* pn France], says M. Comte, 
already permits the direct pro])agatioii oi aU, thought that has a ten- 
dency to reconstruction. For it has at last broken the power, which 

could lead to no good, of mere talkers During the last four 

years the reason of the peo})le has suffered profoundly from the unfor- 
tunate exercise of universal sufirage. It has received a bad bias, 
whereas it had previously been preserved from all constitutional 
sophisms, and from Parliamentary intrigues. The rich and the literaiy 
class had had a monopoly of them. A blind spirit of pride has been 
developed in our proletaires, and they havr been led to think that they 
could settle the highest social questior^’ without any serious study. 
The southern populations of Western ‘^iuropc have boon much less 
tainted by this evil. The resistance of Catliolicism has sheltered them 
against the metaphysical iniluenco of Protestantism or Deism. But 
reading negative books begins to spread the spirit even theare. I'utn 
whe^ 1 wul, it is only with women that I can find support. This is 
the consequence of their wholesome exclusioji from political action.*’ 

The sublime egotism implied in these avowals of M. Comte, 
which virtually that, unless we become as little ohildren, 

we shall in no wise be able to apprefiend his eicidkd teachi||||^|A 
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only less than ihei Ulu^ation which of the 

mental ahjectneas imd deg^ej;»ey demanded aasd perpefenated hy 
those who would fahi establish 'their doctrines and systems by the 
authority of the State! So &r are we from accepting any such 
method of dogmatism as a means of elevating and bettering mhn* 
kind, that, even though we believed all M. Comte'S doctrines to 
be substantially tfue, we should still oonrider thpir . 

instillation into the minds of the people as a questionable^ boon. 
There is one thing more important than truth itself, visfe^^ "lifO. 
It is better to groy in stren^h and to enlarge our exisiteoe by 
wrestling with error, than to suiBFer that atrophy* of our 
and that contraction of soul inducied by supinely resting m 
complacent consciousness that we already possess the truth. It 
is better that our own thoughts and deeds sliould be a Series of 
blunders, tlian that we should he thought for and acted for by 
others. ' He who devolves his task on another, defrauds himself. 
Deeds are at once the means of development and the testri of 
truth. The Divine method of «diic?atioii consists in training mon 
at once to think for themselves, and to translate their ideas into 
acts. In thei4 concrete forms, truth and error, which in the 
abstract could not be distinguished, are easily recognised. The 
benefits of the one, and the evils of the other are the irapressivo 
admonitions by which Gods discipline is enforced and his lessons 
of wisdom made memorable ; while individual action— physical, 
intellectual, and moral — and therefore individual fi’eedom, are the 
conditions of national health and strength, and thus of all national 
greatuess really worthy of the name. 

If we ivould live our own life and walk erect, we must defend 
ourselves as resolutely against spiritual as against political des* 
potisiri. Great men take possession of us, and rule over us with 
a subtle power far more difiicult to resist than that of the sword* 
Homo conquered Gfeeco by her arms, hut the spirit of Greece 
enthroned itself in the capital of the Csesars, and mastered the 
Roman world. The conquest of China by the Mancboo Tartars 
•is but another version of the same &ut^f: these hardy warriora 
gained the empire by theiivyalour, but a higher civilization tiian 
their own has overpowerelptliem, and they have become tho 
willing servants of Confucw and his peypp, who are the reed 
masters of the kingdom. For a long period after the revival^^sf 
learning, how absolutely Aristotie ruled Europe ! The domis^a 
of Christ and Paul over the hiunan mind is attested by the 
area ©f Christendom; while the densely-pecf)led East, togethicw 
with the islands of the Indian Ocean, and a large pari of 
is overshadowed by Manu, BuddlxE;^ or Mahomet. The 
w'hom these mighty spirits have awed; into subjection by;y|Brtpe 
diviner thoughts, now fear to interrogate nature fer 
• z a 
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Belved: they dare not contemplate the Infinite, except through 
the medium of the prophets whom they worship. Though in 
OTery age some, more courageous than their fellows, struggle to 
free themselves from the systems which encompass them, how few 
there are whose spirits are not entirely subdued by the inexorable 
power of form ! A great thinker arises and charms us by his 
xna:gic t convinced of the truth of certain of his doctrines, we 
forthwith deliver ‘ourselves spell-bound into his hands : discredit- 
ing dur own thoughts, we accept his indiscriminately ; and, sur- 
rendering our spiritual liberty, we slavishly labour for the enlarge- 
ment of his individuality, and for the spread of his ideas. But 
this personal attraction by which great souls constrain the lesser 
to gravitate towards and revolve around theme is not inevitable. 
Truth is more powerful than persons; and in proportion ns our 
minds ore developed, and the consciousness of our individuality 
is awakened, so that we dare to contemplate truth for ourselves, it 
will counterpoise and overcome the force of personal ascendency, 
attracting us to itself. Thus, ohodience will be reconciled with 
freedom; for though, while subservient to persons, we are in 
bondage, by allegiance to truth we become free. # 

The great reputation svliicli M. Comte has justly earned 
constrains our respectful attention to any proposals or opinions 
emanating from him, however opposed to our own convictions ; 
hut the dogmatism with which he propounds his theories and 
schemes, as though the former were ascertained truths, and 
the latter their inevitable application, and the inflated egotism 
which enables him, wliile stamping British freedom with the 
opprobrious epithet of ‘‘anarchy,” to justify and applaud the 
most despotic governments, under the miserable delusion that 
they will most rapidly facilitate the realization of liis system, 
and that even at the cost of their terrible tyranny the world 
would be benefited by its forcible imposition, are an im- 
pressive warning against blindly yielding ourselves to the 
guidance of any man, however disinterested, however wise he 
may seem to us. Sucji arrogance as this calls for our most 
vehement protest and resistance, not pnly as subversive of indi* 
vidual liberty, but as wholly inconsL^ent with the true scientific 
spirit, or those principles of Positivf^^Philosophy to which Comte 
himself professes allegia.nce. 

Departing from those principles, he presumes to foreiol what scien- 
tific truths will he capable of practical application, and actually pro- 
scribes various branches of Positive science, arbitrarily asserting that 
their cultivation is useless and a sign of intellectual degeneracy ! — 
We subjectively, then, condense all astronomical theories round our 
globe as a centee; and we absolutely reject all theories which, as dis* 
connected with our globe, are by that fact at oneesnefo idle quertibns. 
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even granting them to be within our reach. This leads ns finally to 
eliminate, n.ot merely the so-called sidereal astrohdmy, bat also all 
planetary studies which concern stars invisible to« the naked eye, and 
which have consequently no real infiuence on the earth* Dne true 
domain of astronomy will now, as at the beginning of thiugSi be 
limited to the five planets which have always been known, together 
with tlio sun, equally the centre of their movements as of the earth^#, 
and the moon, our pnly satellite in the heavens. . .‘We put wide 
all inquiries, as absurd as they are idle, as to the terapera^re; the 

stars or their internal constitution Biology may be Iqd to lay 

too much stress on Insignificant beings or a As.** ^ 

In spite of the declamations of academicians, the intellect nnd 
heart alike demand, we are told, the suppression pf all such 
aberrations. The elder Herschel little thought how heinously ha 
was sinning against the ordinations of Positivism by his magni- 
ficent speculations on the sidereal universe, and by his grand 
conception of the nebular hypothesis — a hypothesis in no degree 
disproved by the resolution o^the particular nebulm on which it 
was founded into gqlaxies of* stars, Laplace was labouring in 
vain when bo constructed his wonderful and truth-like eosnxo- 
V gony of the solar system. The pieroing intellects of Adams and 
Le Verrier were occupied on an ^‘idle theory'' when they asto- 
nished Europe and America by the greatest intellectual triumph 
man^tind has witnessed. We are aware that, inconsistently with the 
paragraph above quoted, Comte, in his Positive Philosophy, sheds 
a glance of benignant approval on Laplace, whoso hypothesis, ho 
says, ‘‘ tends to explain the general circumstances of our system, 
viz., the common direction of all the planets from west to east, 
that of their rotations, and that of their satellites; also, the 
small eccentricity of all the orbits ; and, finally, the small incli- 
nation of their planes, especially in comparison with that of the 
soliu: e(j[iiator.”* J3ut even the chapter in which this passage 
occurs is closed by the assertion that the field of Positive Phi- 
losophy lies wholly within the limits of our solar system, the 
study of the universe being inaccessible in any Positive sense/' 
Whereupon his English annotator, Professor Nichol, observes, 
Comte speaks much tovyabsolutely here in oversight of what 
astronomical researches really accomplished."t 

The marvellous; unexpected, and beneficent applications of 
knowledge which, in the first instance, were acquired solely in 
order to satiate scientific curfcsity, are too numerous to ha. xe** 
counted. He who dares to forelel what branches of inyeelign* 
tiou will prove fruitful* and what barren does but peril hie wn 

^ 1 -Trrr 

♦ ‘‘ The Positive Philosophy of Au^ste Comte/* Preely traQ^lstsd and 
condensed by Harrkt Martineau, Yol. i p, 211, 
t Ibid. pT 214, 
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xegBtotion* It is ^urioua to observe how Comte stands rebuked 
by hift own words ^ 

Sorhe of the most important arts are derived from peculations^ 
ircmmed during long ages with a purely scientific intention. For 
instance, the ancient Greek geometers delighted themselves with beau- 
tifid Speculations on conic sections ; these speculations wrought, after 
a .long seties r of , generations, the renovation of astronomy; and out 
of Urn has the art of navigation attained a perfection whicli it never 
could have reached otherwise than through the speculative labours of 
Archimedes and Apollonius,”* , 

We should Iflce to know whether M. Comte would Lave ap- 
proved the succeesive researches of Dr. T. Thomson and of M. 
Soubeiran in 1831, and those of M. Dumas ili 1834, which re- 
Biilted in the discovery and accurate analysis of a substance pre- 
viously known as chloride of olefiant gas, or the Dutch liquid. 
Those gentlemen certainly had not the remotest notion of the 
blessings to millions of millions of human beings of which they 
were the unconscious originators ; and we very much doubt 
whether even Comte himself could have foreseen that, thirteen 
years after Dumas had truly determined the chemical formula of 
the fluid in question as Cg Cl,, and had appropriately named it 
Chloroform, Professor Simpson w'ould immortalize himself, in the 
Comtian sense, by revealing to humanity that in this fluid it 
possesses a power by which it may abolish for ever the teftble 
tortures of the surgeon’s knife, and annul the primeval curse i)ro- 
nouuced dn women — ‘‘In sorrow shalt tliou bring forth chil- 
diuu." 

Notwithstanding the sentimental apotheosis of women in the 
religion of Positivism as “ the most perfect representative of th& 
Great Supreme Being," the contempt for her intellectual capacity 
which is repeatedly expressed in the new reyclation, as well as 
the doctrine of eternal widowhood, reminds us of the Institutes 
of Manu. Literary “ compositions of secondary importance will 
be generally left to the spontaneous impulses of women or pro- 
letaires^ . . • , Morals for women must be rather an art than a 
science/*' We are told that women caqf never follow the filiatiou 
of :the sciences in detail ; they must content to sec in outline 
that such filiation is possible. “ Th^f contemplations of women 
can hardly pass with good result beyond the sphere of private 
life/' That, in their laws, “ prac|[*car* legislators should reflect 
the; ideas of their time concemin‘^ tlie capacity and legitimate 
sphere of woman^ however completely those ideas have been formed 
ftom seeing her as the slave or property of man, is to be ex- 
pected ; but that Comte could mot infer the intellectual poten- 

*Ibia.p.‘ 2 Qi; . ‘ * 
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tiality of women generally from the special instaacos of womanly 
greatness which may be cited, despite the social and tegal disad- 
vantages under which she stUl suffers even in England, is only 
another proof how completely his understanding was enthraliea 
by his egotistic love of organization. How women will like 
that law of Positivism which forbids them from ever inheriting 
or bolding property, we leave them to declare* 

Comte s doctrine of subjective immortality, or of incoiporation 
into the Great Supreme Being,” expresses an atfribnte of 
human nature whieh all men recognise.* The incipient love of 
fame is probably experienced by every ljuman beihg who is sO far 
emancipated from the claims of his animal nature as to be 
capable of a tlirill of sympathy with his kind ; while the ftrll 
grown passion has, with some divine exceptions, dominated the 
great souls of every age, has acted as an inspiring geniua*— * 
transforming its votaries into heroes — and is thus a great motita 
power of civilization. But Comte, seemingly resolved to deny 
the existence of what he caiiik)t see or verify, asserts, that this 
subjective incorporation is the only immortality reserved for man. 

The assertion may he true, for who can sustain an afihrmation 
to the contrary by autlicntic knowledge ? But, whether tnie Of 
untrue, is it accordant with that spirit of genuine Bositivism 
whi^, affirming only what it observes, and recognising the limits 
of t*knowable, confesses its powerlessness to penetrate beyond? 
As there is a credulity of scepticism, so there is a dogmatism of 
negation : tlie one deserves only contempt, but it behoves 
all who care for intellectual freedom to stamp the other with 
reprobation. 

Where the sphere of knowledge ends that of imagination begins; 
and though even concerning the latter realm men listen to tho 
wisest of their race, with reverent eagerness, and are fain to descry 
its mysteries with their eyes, every independent spirit will meditate 
on the solemn and momentous theme for himself. To forbid tJie 
human mind from lieodiiig its instinctive longings for a continuance 
of individual existence by declaring authoritatively that thosV 
instincts are perverted, is presumptuous as it is futile. Whether 
the prophetic desires of th‘J*soul be or be not destined for fulfil*' 
ment, they have embodied themselves as the very essence of 
religious faith of almost every people of ancient and modfarnttluv^i^ 
and have forced the great of alkges to give them expression,, t]Che 
more we extend our knowledge^^ the boundless regions which 
invite us to explore theif wonders, the mortf intensely dp We jfbel 
the littleness of our span of Ufe, and long for an 
in which to satiate our awakened curiosity; while, on the Jslker 
hand, the more our hearts have been nourished and eniorgsd by, 
tbe tender and hallowing influences of personal love, and by the 
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wider {Sympathies which hind us to our race, the more deeply 
and persistently do we feel the need that, in some form or othejv 
these endearing relations may endure, and the more terrible do 
we feel the stroke which severs them. We know too well that 
stitch pleadings of the intellect and heart avail but little to allay 
our doubts of individual immortality — so much is there to be 
said on the other side ; but they surely justify us in refusing to 
close our eyes to the possibilities of the future at the bidding of 
any mortal, who, in this realm of mystery, however large his 
intellect or extensive his knowledge, can know no more than 
ourselves. ^ 

After all, however, we are not surprised that in the most bene- 
votent minds there should be a stem reaction 'against that anti- 
mundaue spirit peculiarly characteristic of Oriental faith, and 
which has incorporated itself as a distinctive element of Chris- 
tianity: spirit and matter, God and the world, the soul and the 
body are affirmed to be antagonistic, or at enmity with each 
other. Inevitably resulting from o’this conception is the doctrine 
that spiritual perfection can only he attained by withdrawal from 
tbe world, by self-mortification, and by the denial or annihilation 
of all corporeal desires. 

The ancient Hindoo scriptures are pervaded by this belief; 
the divine Krishna thus speaks,-— ^ 

When a man has put away all desires which enter the heart, and is 
satisfied by himself in himself, when his heart is not troubled in adver- 
sities, and all enjoyment in pleasures is fled, when he is free from 
passion, fear, and anger, and constant in meditation, he is called a Muni 
(Saint). That man possesses spiritual knowledge wiio is free from 
desire towards any object, and ncitlicr delights in nor is averse from 
whatever he meets with, be it good or bad. He into whom all desires 
enter in the same manner as rivers enter the ocean, which is (alwa3’^s) 
full yet does not move its bed, can obtain tranquillity. This is the 
condition of the Supreme Being.” 

That is, a .condition ahsiolutely free from the influence of 
matter. 

St. Paul says, — / 

“ I delight in the law of God aftey «hc inward man : hut I see 
another law in my members warring against the law in my mind, and 
bringing me into captivity to the law of sin which is in my members. 
.... To be carnally-minded is deatfi, to he spiritually-minded is life 
and peace. Because the carnal ijf'md is enmity against God. . . . . 
If ye live after the flesh ye, shall die; hut, if ye through the spirit 
shall mortify the deeds of the body ye shall live.” 

How thoroughly Paul applidb this doctrine to determine what 
is the highest relation of the sexes, is show^ in the seventh 
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chapter of his First Epistle to the Corinthians, Marriage is 
emphatically disapproved and discouraged : — 

“ He that is unmarried careth for the things that Belong to the 
Loid, how he may please the Lord. But he that is married dareth for 
the things of the world, how he may please his wife. There is a dif- 
ference also between a wife and a virgin. The unmarried woman 
careth for the things of the Lord, that she may be holy both in body 
and in spirit ; but she that is married careth for the things of tho 
world, how she may please her husband.” 

Paul’s ideal life involves absolute morflfication of the sexual 
affections, and he only countenances marriage as It concession to 
human frailty, in order to avert a greater evil. The great disciple’s 
teiicliing was sanctiftned not only by the Hfe of his Master, but, im** 
plicitly, by his words when he said, And there be eunuchs that 
have made themselves eunuchs for the kingdom of heaven’s sake." 
Co-operating with this doctrine of self-mortification and renmloia^' 
tion of the world — a doctrine which, under various modifications^ 
is co-oxteusivo with the conce|Vtion of evil and the conflicting 
emotions of the liumaft heart — Christianity transfers the thoughts 
and interests of man from this world to the next, by a power far 
more effective than the desire of perfecfion or the love of God: 
it terrifies tho worldling with the eternal torments of hell? and to 
him who has become dead to the world and to all its claims on his 
affections, it promises everlasting joy. Tjie young man who had 
kepi all tho commandments from his youth up could only gain 
“ eternal life ” by giving all that he had to the poor, and by 
severing all his social ties in order to follow Christ. 

“ Every one,” says he, “ that hath forsaken houses, or brethren, or 
sisters, or father or mother, or wife or children, or lands, for my name’s 
sake, shall receive an hundredfold, and shall inherit everlasting life.” 

But, powerful as riiese motives w'erc for neglecting the ordinary 
claims and duties, and all the pleasures of earihly existence, they 
were enormously re-eiiforced by tho belief of the apostles and 
•early Christians that the world would speedily come to an end. 
Indeed Paul’s teaching is in great measurb based on this assump- 
tion, and absolutely needs I'i iii order to become intelligible. Paul 
was too wise to have*preach^ a doctrine which involved the self- 
annihilation of mankind, hao^he not believed tlio end to be^ at 
hand: — ^ 

“But this I say, brethren, thi^^ t i m e is short: it remaineth botb 
that they that have wives be as thou^ they hac^nono ; ^Xii they that . 
weep as though they wept aot ; and they that rejoice as though thtg; 
rejoiced not; and they that buy as though they possessed ' not ; a](id 
they that use this world as not abusing it : for the fashion of this wodi4 
passeth away.” ^ 
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. Motives so overwhelming as aro here presented to the believer, 
.amaihilated the present in view of that future where the awful 
d|a3na of the last judgment transfixed his eager gaze, and filled 
him with contending hope and fear. Paul, after enumerating his 
many worldly advantages before he became a Christian, expresses 
for them the utmost contempt : he counts them “ but dung that 
ha ‘‘ may win Qbrist.'’ The disgusting asceticism of the Christian 
Platonists of Alexandria ; the self-mutilation of Origen ; the mil- 
lions of monks and nuns who have excelled the rest of man- 
kind in mortifying or gratifying their natural appetites ; and the 
general apath>^ regarding all public interests, except tliose pertain- 
ing to missionarism and the propagation of the faith, the discou- 
ragement of inteUectual culture, hostility to science, and insensi- 
bility to art, and the ignorance of themselves and of the planet on 
which they live, wliich characterize the great body of devout Chris- 
tians throughout Europe, are the monstrous hut legitimate effects 
of that doctrine of other-worldliness” and self-abnegation which 
had its most powerful advocate ii the Apostle of the Gentiles. 

These baneful results may well discredit the idea of im- 
mortality, associated as it has so long been with the intensest 
egotism, with a selfishness which is restrained now only that it 
may be^more abundantly gratified hereafter, and with a neglect of 
all the highest duties which individual culture, as well ns social and 
civic relations, impose We hope and believe that the reaction 
will continue until it has accomplished its beneficent work : — 
Men are tired of straining their thought along the diameter of the 
universe to seek for a Holy of Holies in whatever is opposite to their 
life ; they find a worship possible, even irresistible, at home, and on the 
roadside a place as fit to kneel as on the pavement of the Milky Way* 
The old antagonism between the world that now is and any other that 
has been or is to come, has been modified for them, or has even entirely 
ceased. The earth is no place of diabolic exile, which the ‘ prince of 
the power of the air ’ ever fans and darkens with his wing ; and were 
it even, as was once believed, appointed to perish, this would be not 
because its failixre was complete, but because its task was done. No 
vengeance bums in the silmshine which* mellows its fruits and paints its 
gtm ; no threatenings flash from the y|^i^.rry eyes that watch over it by 
night* It is not only the home of ^'ch man’s personal affections, 
but the native country of his very sou?; wheSre first he found in what a 
life he lives, and to what heaven he tends ; where he has met the touch 
of spirits higher than his own, and if Him that is highest of all. It is 
the abode of every ennobling relg^jcna, the scene of every Woiiihy toil ; 
the altar of his vows^the owiervatory of his knowledge, the temple of 
his worship. Whatever succeeds to it will be its sequel, not its o^osite, 
will resume the tale wherever silence overtakes it, and be blend^ into 
toe life by sameness of persons, and continuity of plan.”* 

* " We^tminsier Emew** Vol. I. New. Series, p. 221. 
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When the truth thus eloquently expressed shall obtain general 
recognition, wo believe that tbo sentiment of individual immor- 
tality, no longer hostile to mundane existence and happiness, will 
be welcomed back by the noblest of our race, and that its influ- 
, euce will bo fraught only with beneficence. An instinct so deep 
and universal as this, is no result of aimless cajmce, but must 
have a profound meaning. Wliatever that meaning may be, 
we believe in the vrisdom and goodness which *has veiled it in 
raystey. While thus admofcished that the proper sphere of 
our interests, our affections, and our duties is the earth on which 
we live, the chief constituents of our religious nffture — wonder^ 
imagination, awe, reverence, humility, and childlike trust, the 
bloom and flower our being — derive their most apj>ropriate 
stiimilus and nourishment from those subtle influences which 
come from the iufluite realm of the Unknown ; that realm of the 
mysterious which lies beyond and surrounds the known, and 
which, though ever receding, is, in relation to us, ever widening 
as the area of J*ositive knowledgte extends. 

When witlulrawing from ilie diu and roar of the busy world 
we enter alone into the gi*eat temple of God, and contemplate its 
nnnisurelesH canopy of stars, the circling planets of our own vast 
yet little system, the history of our native earth as inscribed 
ill its strata, the mysterious procession of the myriad forms of 
life of which it lias been the scene — when we pass from the colossal 
inhabitants of the primeval forests to the microscopio animals, 
a million of which arc entombed in a square inch of rock, and 
call to mind that each of these possessed a complicated organism 
conferring motion, perception, appetites, and the power of grati- 
fying them — it is much less by the phenomena we actually con- ' 
template than by what they suggest and point to as beyond, 
that our souls are liiyshcd in wonder or rapt in worship. Doubts 
less the intellect has its own intense satisiaction in adding to its. 
stores and in generalizing its facts, but deeper far than this love 
of knowledge for itself are the ycarpings of the heart to feel 
assured of its relation to the source of life — ^to gather from our 
questionings of nature even tfie faintest intimation of whehoo are 
we, what are wc, and whithe^/’'do we tend. The more conscious 
we ore of the profound mysiu^ of life, and»tlie higher we lift up 
the outer veil by the help of science, the greater our sphere cSf 
wonder, the vaster the region imagination — strengthei]idd 

with added knowledge — ^is invitti*jto traverse, the stronger our' 
feelings of humility and awe, and the deeper our faith, out reye-, 
rence, and our child-like ^rust in the infinite goodness as well , 
power of the Universal Parent. • .> 

M. Comte aflirms “ the necessiwy incompatibility of Theolon 
and Positivism,*' ahd declares it to be a consequence oi .me 
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irreconcileable opposition between laws an4 supernatural will. 
What becomes/' says he, of the wonderful order we have traced, 
which by a graduated series connects our noblest moral attributes 
with tlie lowest natural phenomena, if we introduce an infinite 
power ? The capricious action of such a power would allow of ♦ 
no prevision. It would, threaten our order with an entire sub- 
version.'* He*'also asserts that "‘Monotheism is irreconcileable 
with the existence in our nature of the instincts of benevolence, 
the inclinations which lead all creatures to a mutual union, in- 
stead of devoting themselves separately to their Creator.” We 
readily admit lhat the Monotheism of the Hebrews, of Christen- 
dom, and of Islam, is incompatible both witli the Positivist's 
doctrine of the immutability of the laws of nature, and with his 
faith in the spontaneous goodness of the human heart. But we 
are unable to j)erceive that this admission afiects in the least the 
reason ahleness of Monotheism per se. In the childhood of our 
race, men created God in tlieir own image, ascribing to him the 
faculties, afiections, passions, vindictiveness, and caprice inherent 
in themselves. Science, being tlill anfi’ off, gave no aid to 
correct or elevate their conceptions, which at length hecaino so 
firmly rooted in tlie primeval mind, that the first historian of 
Monotheism viewed in reverse order the mental process here 
indicated, and thus, writing its history backwards, declared that 
“ God created man in his image.” But ))ecause the ancient 
scriptures of man arc discredited by our discovery of the infinitely 
more ancient and reliable scriptures of nature, which declare the 
God of the Hebrews to bo a being of Hebrew imagination, wo ' 
do not see that man is called upon to relinquish his idea of a 
God who is not capricious but imchangcahle. It seems to us 
that a recognition of our incapacity to understand the nature of 
God, does not necessarily involve the acceptance of M. Comte's 
doctrine that Theism, equally with the belief in immorttdity, is 
both unphilosophical and inimical to man, and that it is his 
duty to cease entirely from speculating on the subject. While 
humbly recognising tli&t man’s most exalted ideas of the Ultimate 
Principle make not the faintest approach to the reality, we look 
on the invariable order, amazing perfection, and genertil bene- 
ficence of nature, aS aids to coif^eive of it — intimations and 
reflexions of the immutable will, ri'onsccndant wisdom, and bound- 
less love, which constrain us to /dore and worship. We are inca- 
pable of appreciating the of mind which feels that such 

worship is irreconcfleahle with the cluty^.of living for others, which 
Comte contends is distinctive of Positivism. The fact that 
children have a father to revere and love does not detract from 
their power of loving and of serving each other, but rather knits 
them together in stronger bonds — nay, it is the very basis and 
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origin of their union. None can be more alive than ourselves to 
the vast amount of misery which theological beliefs have iiotflicted 
on mankind, but the wars which they have originated, arid the 
frightful tortures and cold-blooded murders which they have 
prompted and sanctioned, were not due to the existence of these 
belieire simply as such, but to the egotism of their expounders, who, 
not distinguishing between the spheres of knowledge and specula- 
tion, between truth and opinions, delivered their own dicta as 
inlallible. 

M. Comte claims^for the worship of Humanity the superiority 
of reality, and affirins that the creed of the Thckt is mere an- 
thropomorphism, and that he is but the worshipper of his own 
ideas. Wo accept, the statement, but not the conclusion in- 
tended to be conveyed in it. The Positivist worships human 
beings as he knows them either in life or in history ; or, he wor- 
ships them after subtracting their faults and weaknesses, iiud 
idealizing their virtues. In the one case his worship, being of 
frail creatures like himself, cap neither prompt him to noble 
deeds nor exert a hallpwing influence on his life ; in the other, 
his claim for the superiority of reality is annulled; while, 
however, he may idealize bis objects,* they must ever I’emain 
associated with the limitations of humanity, and conse^quontly 
ho is not only a worshipper of his own ideas, but of his own ideas 
after they are shorn of those majestic proportions which, if 
unrestrained, they would instinctively and unconsciously asHUUio, 
while aspiring to realize even the feeblest conception of the 
Source of all being. 

Since the mysterious and incomprehensible perfection of the 
Divine attributes transeends the possible perfection of humanity 
as immeasurably as the infinite exceeds the finite, there is a 
sphere for endless progress in our contemplations and concep- 
tions of those attribiTtes, and for the consequent reaction of those 
conceptions, which, in tlio sphere of morals, arc at otice the 
power which moulds, the spirit which inspires, and we hope 
•and believe will become more and •more the influence which 
hallows both our personal and national existence. Here we see 
the imperative reason for- giving the largest scope and most 
unrestrained activity to our intellectual faculties when aspiring 
to conceive of the Divine NaWc — appending only one condition, 
viz., an abiding consciousne^ and recognition of the barrier 
which divides the regions of imagination fq^m those of knowledge. 
This alone is the insuperable safeguard agaiyst spiritual usuiqia- 
tion, the solvent of all dihought which would otherwise petrijfy 
into dead immoveable institutions, and tho lasting guarOnieo 
of spiritual advancement. * ' ^ 

The contemplations and conceptions of the Positivist who 
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wdr&hiiys }m kind are Ixmnded, as we liave said, by the limita- 
tions which he knows are incid^t to hnmaai^; idealiza as he 
may, he dm never free himself of the belief th^ no perfect man 
or woman has fever trod this planet. How, then, is it jjossible 
that any one bnt the ignorant and unreflective can ever ieel tlie 
glow of genuine devotion when he bows himself to a being whose 
nature he knows to havtf been but a fragmentary representative of 
the ideal of mtih, or when he worships his best conception of this 
ideal itself knowing it to be an idol of his own creation? These 
fatal weaknesses of Positivism havd* no application to the Theist : 
the fervour of diis adoration is deadened by no secret conscious- 
ness that the object of his worship is marred with impeifeetion ; 
for however great and glorious may be the attributes he ascribes 
to it, he feels assured that they are infinitely surpassed by the 
Reality itself. 


Abt. II. — Recollec.tions op Shelley and Byron.. 

Recollekions of the Last Days of Shelley and Byron. By E. J. 
Trelawny. London: Edward Moxon. 1858. 

M r. trelawny has done well in giving this manly and 
carelessly written little volume to the world : it will at least 
revive the personal memory of tvro Englishmen who, though long 
dead, can never he altogether of the past. Without killing much 
of either with which we w'cre not previously acquainted, the infor- 
mation communicated is the result of intimate personal know- 
ledge, and, gathered during the intervals of ni familiar acquaint- 
aiite, comes out with such freshness and vigour, that it possesses 
nearly all the merit of novelty; and the striking features of cha- 
racter are brought forward in much stronger relief, tlian in the 
tame ond wearisome biography of which one at least was the 
victim. It is tlie least enviable appanage of genius that it perpe- 
tuates by its own lustre those faults and weaknesses which repose 
in the graves of meaner men ; th^'^^'biographer, even though a 
friend, cannot ignore these ; an^Vhile he avoids giving them 
undue prominence, caiinot forg^that truth has its clakns, as well 
as genius* ^ ^ 

We recognise Shelley in these sketches as he appeared in his 
works — the gentle, guileless, noble soul who persisted in putting 
himself wrong with the world, and who rashly and feariiessly 
launched his indicant sarcasm at the cant apd bigotry and sel- 
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fi^lmess of society, witfabut indicating any rational ]|^an for its 
regeneration. Had he possessed a Mend suflSdently influential 
and judicious to have delayed the publication of *^QUeen Mab** 
for ten years, Shdley s lot might have been far different. How 
could he reasonably expect forbearance from a society whose 
creed, by a portion of it sincerely venerated, he so recklessly out- 
raged ? The wisest man feels Wmself to ‘be an infant if he at- 
tempts to understand the doctrine of Original Sin *5* and yet it was 
this problem that the youthful^nd inexperienced Shelley dared to 
grapple in his poem^^in a spirirof unparalleled rashness and pre- 
sumption. • 

Mr. Trelawny was for some time, as is well known, the compa- 
nion of liyroii and Shelley during their voluntary exile in Italy. 
Too manly and too honest to believe in the justice of the tremendous 
calumnies whicli drove Shelley from England, and deprived him 
of his children, he was yet, like all who ever came to personal 
knowledge of Shelley, astonished to find what manner of man 
was this of whom all who did 'not know him spoke so ill. We* 
see him as Mr. Trolawi^ saw him, more than thirty years since, 
in the following scene : — 

“ Swiftly gliding in, blushing like a girl, tf tall thin stripling held out 
both his hands ; and 'although I could hardly believe, as I look(d at his 
Unshed, feminine, and artless face, that it could be the poet, I re- 
turned his warm pressure. After the ordinary greetings and cour- 
tesies, he sat down and listened, I was silent from astonishment ; was 
it possible this niild-looking, beardless boy could be the veritable mon- 
stej* at war with all the world ? — excommunicated by the lathers of 
the Church, deprived of his civil rights by a grim Lord Chancellor, 
discarded by every member of his family, and denounced by the rival 
sages of our literature as tlie founder of a Satanic school ? I could 
not believe it ; it must be a hoax. He was habited like a boy, in black 
jacket and trousers, which he seemed to have outgrown, or his tailor, 
as is the custom, had snamefully stinted him in his ‘ sizings.’ ” 

His wife’s personal appearance, me Godwin, the authoress of 
V Eraukenstein,*’ is sketched on the same occasion : — 

“ The most striking feature in her face was her calm, grey eyes. 
She was rather under the English standard of woman’s height, very 
fair and light-haired, witty, social and animated in the society of 
friends, though mournful in soli j^e ; like Shelfcy, thougli in a minor 
degree, shft had the power of ex^ssing her thoughts in varied and 
appropriate words, derived from familiarity with the works of our 
vigorous old writers. Neither of them used obsolete or foreign 
words.’* ^ • 

The artless and natural character of Shelley endeared him to 
the few who had the privilege of personal knowledge; 
as appears from tbpse sketclms, contrasted very frvonrabij: 
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the artificii^ manner and undisguised egotism of Byron — ^but, in 
truths the latter was only himself when in the stillness of night 
he was engaged in composition^ and absorbed into forgetfulness 
of his physical deficiences and his chronic starvation. 

Mx, irelawny gives a more minute and circumstantial detail 
than has previously apfpeared, of the miserable circumstances at- 
tending the deaths of-Shelley and his companion Mr. Williams. 
The letter which the latter had despatched to his wife on the pre- 
vious day, informing her and Mrs. Shelley of their proposed retuin 
to the home in the pulf of Sp^zia, where both ladies were 
anxiously expecting their husbands, who had been unexpectedly 
detained in Leghoju, is surely, breathing as it does the warmest 
affection, destined to be so sadly quenched,^ the most touching 
document ever preserved from oblivion. The condition of the two 
bodies, when thrown ashore after many days, was such as to make 
incremation the most eligible means of disposing of the remains ; 
and this proceeding was conducted in both cases — for they were 
not burned together — with great care by Mr. Trelawny, in an iron 
furnace constructed on purpose. ‘ Lord Byron may have given way 
to some apparent levity on the occasion ; but it was but to conceal 
an emotion he deeply felL hut which he lacked the moral courage 
to evince publicly. Shelley s toy skiff, the Don Jtiaji, in which 
they embarked with inauspicious omens on that melancholy even- 
ing, does hot appear to have been capsized during the gale, not- 
witlistanding the ominous remark of the Genoese mate of tlus 
Bolivar about the superfluous gaft- topsail ; but from her damaged 
condition, when afterwards weighed by the exertions of Captain 
Robeils, w%as probably run down by some Italian speronaro 
scudding before the gale. 

Shelley stands far higher in the opinions of his country- 
men now than when his gentle spirit and ardent Jove of trutli 
were quenched for ever in the waves of the Mediterranean. It is 
not necessary to vindiente his character from calumnies which an* 
long forgotten ; but if there arc any who, not knowing, yet cure to 
know, how gentle, how gvmerous, how a(Jcomplished, and how 
unselfish he was, it is* written in this late testimony of one who 
knew him well, and knowing him well in Me, had the hard task 
assigned him of communicating his premature death to the. de- 
spairing widow. ‘ y 

Shelley formed a correct and qfmdid estimate of bis own writ- 
ings when he said, ‘^They are little else than visions which im- 
personate my own apprehensions of the beautiful and just — they 
are dreams of what’ ought to be, or may, be." He read too much, 
was altogether too much imbued with the ideas of others. His 
were the azuro and vermilioit clotids that float in insubstantial 
beauty through the atmoaphere of an Alpine ^nrise, rather than 
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tlie dndnriiig cr^atidji of grandeur, staeengthi and bdautjr ^W^chyQ 
recognise great poem^ ; ' 

Ailer ^lielldy's death, fiyron moved from Piia Mblirb, near 
(lenoa, where he occupied* the Casa Salu^zi ; bkt Ibife of^ pne 
whom he must have looked oui as a friend, respeotea for the 
nobleness of his nature, together with the failure of the. 
which could hardly * succeed under the ausjpicejp of t^!;^ sdoh 
editoi*s as Hunt and himself, made him dissatisfiM with ah iliac- 
live existence, and ho looked iil^ound for some field, not df enter- 
prise, but excitement. He was quite unfib constitutiohally tO en^ 
counter real* fatigue or privation; he had courclige, no doubt; 
contempt of life, and tameless pride, but neither possessed fho 
physical or * mental •robustness to see in well-planned, and long- 
sustained action a career of distinction or usefulness. After much 
wavering, he determined to revisit Greece, and bought a vessel to 
convey himself and his lares to the land which was to witness 
his own dissolution, and thus to derive from him another of its 
many claims to classic interest.* The choice of his vessel seems 
to have been decided more by motives of economy than from any 
regard to its nautical capabilities, and when its defects were indi- 
cated by a more critical judgment than* his own, he was consoled 
by the reflection that he had got it a bargain. # ‘ 

It was on the 18th of July, 1823, that he sailed in the Hercirfetf 
from Genoa with Mr. Trelawny, Count Gamba, and an Italian 
crew ; slowly they stood eastward up the Mediterranean, and so 
wretched were the sailing qualities of the vessel, that even with 
a fair wind the average progress was hut twenty miles a day. 
They put into Leghorn, which they quitted for Cephalonia, on the 
23rd of July. 


On coming near Lonza, a small islet converted into one of its 
many prisons by the J^'eapolitan government, I said to Byron, * There 
is a sight that would curdle the blood of a poet laureate.* 
Southey were here,’ he answered, ‘ he would sing hosannahs to the 
^ Bourbons. Here kings and governors arp only the jailors and hangmen 
’ of the detestable Austrian barbarians. What dolts and drivellers the 


people are to submit |||6uch universal despotism. I should like to stee 
from i^his our ark, the world, submerged, and all the rascals drowning on . 
it like rats.’ 1 put a pencil paper into bis hand, saying, * P1&pe*« 

tuate yojjr curses on tyranny,’ He readily took the paper and mt 
to work. I walked the deck, ancl prevented his being disturbed* . . . 
After a long spell he said, ‘ You think it is as easy to write poetry as 
to smoke a cigar — look, it’s only doggrel. Extemporising verse is non- 
sense ; Poetry is a distinct faculty — it wont come when called* Ifbu 
may as well whistle for a wind ; a Pythoness was primed wheu; j^t 
into the tripod. I must "chew the cud before I write. I, 
thought over most of my subjects for years before writing .a line.* ... 

‘ Give me time— I can’t forget the theme ; but for this Greek business 
[Vol. LXIX. No. CXXXVI.]— New Seuies, Vol. XIII. No. H. A A 
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I ibcnild hme been at Naples writing a :&ftb. canto of ^hilde 
expressly to give vent to mj detestation of the Austrian tyraenay in 
Italy.’ ” 

But his own: earlier lines might well have recurred both to the 
poet and to his biographer, for surely none could be more appli- 
cable to the scene before their eyes then, as before ours now, when 
we took on Naples 

It is* as though the fiends prevailed 
' Against the seraphs themssaiied, 

And fixed on heavenly thrones should dwell 
The freed inheritors of hell — 

So fair the scene, so formed for joy, 

So cursed the tyrants that destroy.”* 

Tfhe pOet had an antipathy to everything scientific ; maps and 
charts offended him. .... Buildings the most ancient or modern he 
WSB as indifierent to as he was to painting, sculpture, or music. JBut 
all natural objects, or changes in Jhe elements, Jie was generally the 
first to point out, and the last to lose sight o/*.” p. 187. [The italics 
are our own.] 

Mr. Trelawny echoes an old remark of Baron Macaulay s 
(Warren Hastings), which every* one s experience will confirm, 
as to the effect of a sea voyage in testing temper and character, 
and says—” I never was on shipboard with a better companion 
than Byron : he was generally cheerful, gave no trouble, assumed 
BO authority, uttered no complaints, and did not interfere with 
the working of the ship; when appealed to, he always answered,* 
*J)o as you like.’” Tliere was much enjoyment of fife on boai*(l 
this dull sailer, the Hercules ; and the voyage, if protracted, ^yas 
under clear, warm skies, and in smooth water. One scene nar- 
rated has a grimly comic element: apropos to some remark, 
Byron exclaimed, ” Women, you should say if we had a woman- 
kind on board, she would set us all at loggerheads, and make a 
mutiny ; would she not, captain ? ” “I wish my old woman were 
here,” replied the skipper ; “ she would make you as comfortable 
in my cabin at sea ns ,your own wife w^ould in her parlour on 
shore.” Byron started, and looked savag^ The skipper went 
on. unconscious, &o. &o. 

Byron had written an autohiogiyphy, it seems, conceived in 
manly, straightforward fashion, — vigorous, fearless style, and 
was apparently truthful as regarded himself. It was subse- 
quently entrusted to Mr. Moore, as literary executor, and by him 
suppressed, following the advice of otherg, it would seem. “I 
told Murray Lady Byron was to read the manuscript if she 
wished it, and request^ she would add, omit, or make any com- " 
ixmnts ehe pleased, noW, or when it was going through the press.” 

187.) They reached Zante and Oephalonidat last; and aftor 
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an absence of eleven years, Lord Byron again sd^ the Mem, 
which he loved so well — 

“ The sun, the sky, but nat the slave the sfwe/* 

The reckless greediness of the Suliote refugees it Oephalonia 
disgusted hito ; and the intelligence he recdved about tne pr6«- 
pects of liberty in Greece, or the probability o€ assistanoe frim 
the Western Powers, so long withheld, being far fSrom enoourag*- 
ing, he determined to remai^ some time at Cephalonia, but pre^* 
ferred living on hoard to accepting the •warmly-proffered hospi- 
tality of Colonel Charles Napier, or of the otber^residents in 
island. 

“ One day, after 1i bathe, he held out his right leg to mo, saying^ 

* I hope this accursed limb will he knocked off in the war.’ ^ It wont 
improve your swimming,* I answered ; ‘ I will exchange legs, if you 
wiU give me a portion of your brains.’ ‘ You would repent your wor- . 
gain,’ he said, &c. &c.” (p. 20.) 

The Greeks, it appears, vefy rationally desired a strong deU^ 
tralized authority to Suppress the liordcs of robbers— much more 
numerous than usual, since the outbreak of the war with Tur^^y 
-—and talked, at least a portion of* them did, of offering 
crown to Byron ; he might have bought it, perha|irs, ilfterwarda 
at Salona, and the Greeks would have had a king for thm 
months, if lie had not abdicated before, worthy of their classical 
renown certainly, but not quite the man to disen^ng^e, or divide 
the political and social complications in which they were en- 
tangled. The beauty of Ithaca, visited at tlxis time, seemC to 
have justified the persevering partiality of Ulysses for his islaud 
kingdom ; but there is an inexcusable piece of rudeness to the 
abbot of a Greek convent on that island, recorded against ijymii. 
The poor man hadj:eceived him with all the honour in his powm* 
or knowledge, but proceeded, unluckily, to inflict an haratiguC of 
such length and solemnity, that Lord Byron, who had missed 
the indispensable siesta, broke into ungovernable wrath, and 
abused his entertainer with much more •emphasis than euphonv, 
from which his character, and wish to please, should oerteiafy 
have protected the abbot. No wonder that the astounded a^ibot 
could find no better excusqjfor the conduct of the English ^er 
and poet than madness — ** e matto poverettoJ* " ^ 

Mr. .Trelawny left Lord Byron at Cephalonia, for he was iMKIg 
in moving when once settled, and never saw him. again ill IMl* 
Anxious to know sometjfing of the state of fiiatters in thC:llf0flS| 
the former passed over, accompanied by Mr* 

They found only confusion, intrigue, and embeaj^lem^t 
transacting a littie business, Bis companion, Jfr. BliWf# 
to London, accompai^ying certain Greek deputies, who csiife 

A A a 
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missioned to raise a loan there, which, wonderful to relate, they 
succeeded in doing ; though the worthy stockbrokers could hardly 
have been moved to liberality, or rather credulity, by their 
classical sympathies ; while Mr. Trelawny, quitting the Morea, 
made for Athens, and joined a celebrated robber chief, who had 
assumed political functions in the disturbed and anarchic state 
of the country, land bore the classical name of Odysseus. In 
January, 1824, Jlr. Trelawny heard that Byron had gone to 
Missolonglii, and then, that he was Jbad ; worn out with fatigue, 
anxiety, and disgust, Ifis frame, already shak(?red by repeated 
attacks of remittent fever, acquired dining former residence in 
the marsh-girt cities of llavenna and Venice, succumbed in the 
prime of life to the miasma which in greater ‘‘or less intensity, 
according to the season, constitutes tlje atmosphere of Misso- 
longhi. Mr. Trelawny was at Salona, but leil for Missolonglii 
directly, which he entered <jn the third day iroin his departure, 
and found it situated on the verge of the most dismal sw^amp I 
had ever seen.*’ 

” No one was in the house but Fletcher, who withdrew the black 
pall and the white shroud, apd there lay the embalmed body of tlio 
Pilgrim — more beautiful even 'in death than in life. The contraction 
of the sl6n and muscles had effaced every line traced by time or 
passion ; few marble busts could have matched its stainless white, the 
harmony of its proportions, and its perfect iinish. Yet he had been 
dissatisfied with that body, and longed to east its slough. Ilow often 
have I heard him curse it. 1 asked Fletcher to bring me a glass of 
water ; and on his leaving tlie room, to confirm or remove my doubts 
as to the cause of Ins lameness, I uncovered 11 ui Pilgrim’s feet, and 
was answered — both liis feet wore clubbed, and the logs withered to 
the knee ; the form and face of an Apollo, with tlic feet and legs of a 
sylvan satyr.” 

The remaining chapters arc exclusively autobiographical, and 
are not without iiitei’est, for Mr. Treluwmy’s name has bocomo 
historical in Gordon’s “ Hisfory of the Greek llevolutiou." His 
adventures are not commonplace ; and Ins intimate connexion 
with the family and fortunes of Odysseus afforded an oppoiiunity 
of seeing and knowing more of the wilder and worthier elements 
of Romaic character than has fallen the lot of any other edu- 
cated Englishman. For some tii|i^/Tie held watch and ward in 
the fortified, inaccessible cave on Mount Parnassus, where Odys- 
seus had placed his family and property, with a garrison of a few 
men, and his brotbei’-in-law,^ Mr, Trelawny, in command. He 
was at last desperately wounded in a very treacherous manner, 
by a Scotchman named Fenton, whom he had unduly trusted, 
but who had been ^bribed to act as a spy on Odysseus and him- 
self. He tills his story, regardless of criticism, in a frank and 
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candid manner ; and it must be a captious critic indeed, ^vho can 
object to the consciousness of that superior physical strength and 
vigour, which sustained with ease exertions that exhausted the 
more delicate powers of the two celebrated companions, whose 
names lend so much interest to his book, and t<l whose intel- 
lectual pre-eminence he renders respectful and affectionate 
homage. , 

We have so recently recorded our opimous on Shelley *h 
writings,* that we shall iiow^offcr a few remarks on some portion 
of Lord Byron ’s ^poetry, which, with all its popularity, has not, 
it appears to us, been always rightly estimated, ^lle unaffectedly 
repudiated tlie opinion so generally entertained, that he was the 
hero of his own tfompositions — that the monotonous protagonists 
of his early and brilliantly successful Eastern tales, no less than 
tlie blase and refieoiivc “ Cliilde,'’ or the fortunate and brilliant 
Don Juan/' wore drawn from the inspiration of a too partial 
egotism. W (3 arc inclined *to believe in the sincerity of his pro- 
test, and io attribute to dranftitic poverty the uniformity of liiH 
characters, and to diis own physical imperfection the bodily 
strength and activity by which his heroes are so generally distin- 
guished. In those short j)ieccs whiclt were the fruits of liis early 
travels, and which at once attracted the attention of every reader 
by the unequalled hrillianey of the language, wo perceive the 
imniatuj‘0 judgmeijt and the vehement sensation of his character; 
the verse flows onward in a torrent of splendour, and a false lustre 
is given to the passion wliose fruit is ashes; beauty of form, and 
the easy and over-valued achievements of physical courage, are 
the artless and ordinary attractions of his actors; there is no 
depth or rohiicmcnt of character, no difficult invention ; the 
poems are hut pictures of ordinary merit, in splendid frames. 

But a deeper knowledge dawned upon him — a larger experience 
of his ow]] heart, tliongli little of the actual world from which he 
shrunk; and if he, as most men have done, regretted the delu- 
sions of the master- passion, and washed that the deecptiou had 
lasted for ever, or had never existed, yet his later strains, in their 
deeper tone an^ wider sympathies, evince that better self-know- 
ledge, without whicli no man has successfully mapped even the 
narrowest province of the li wan heart ; ftn* that knowledge is itself 
hut th« evidence and the reJ/^rd of sufferings which the conflicts 
of reason with passion must ever 2m>duce. 

In the crude though not inharmonious products of his youth,, 
we see how little l)o had felt liis strengtli, and how he was fettered 
by the rules which had teen the guide of his model and antitboBis 
Pope; nowhere does he dare to be original, and the spirit which 

Vid^ Number for January of this year. 
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dictated liis first and weakest satire, was but the natural j’esent- 
ment of an Englishman who had no mind to bo bullied : the mere 
mechanical versification gives small promise of the matchless 
powers wliich produced “Don Juan” and “Beppo;” and in the 
matter, there is nothing to warn us of that contemplative and 
deeply poetical thought which is so apparent in the “Prophecy of 
Dante,” and in the two later cantos of “ Childe Harold.” Even 
those unequalled satiric powers which culminated in the “Irish 
Avatar,” are but shadowed, not de^loped, and the commonplace 
abuse and half-affected contempt of his first satire are calculated 
to produce a vef y different effect from ;the withering ridicule nud 
careless contempt which overwhelmed those who provoked the 
displeasure of his later years. 

The German critics, willi a severity of taste that does them 
honour, place the three great poets, whose names at once occur 
to us— Homer, IShakspeare, and Goethe — so far above all rivalry, 
as to accord to these alone that supremacy and universality of 
intellect which wc call poetic genius ; and tliis may be just, but 
the human mind is so constituted in its appreciation of poetry, 
as sometimes to derive superior pleasure from strains which have 
emanated from minds of far inferior order. We like best that 
poetry which addresses most strongly and directly the prevailing 
sentiments of our own characters ; and hence thousands iii whom 
the finest of Homer's rhapsodies, Sliakspeare’s “ 'Pempost,” or 
Goethe’s “Iphigenia,” w^ould awake no other sentiment than cool 
admiration, would be moved to tears or to enthusiasm by JMndar, 
Campbell, or Gray. It is no less certain that men of even the 
keenest intellect merely, arc not unfiequently deficient in poetic 
taste and judgment. We know, for example, that Napoleon pre- 
ferred Ossian, and Eobert Hall Virgil to Homer; and that 
Lord Byron iiimself^ utterly wanting' in dramatic power, but little 
appreciated tbe true stren^h of Sliakspeare. Poetry, indeed, 
especially of the first order, must ho felt in the heart as well as 
judged by the head, and the greatest merit is least apparent to a 
superficial glance ; longt study, contemplation, and comparison 
are required •to comprehend the consummate excellence of a 
masterpiece, whether it bo from the hand of Shakspeare or the 
pencil of Raphael. • 

But if the very few of the first ordfer of poets completely*satisfy 
all the requirements of the most refined and matured intellect, 
the poetry of Lord, Byrou will always appeal strongly to those, 
and they are not a ffew, whose passions, at some period of their 
lives, have proved too strong for the control of reason, and where 
regyet, if not remorse, has followed the fruitless contest— a contest 
which has left the mind vacant for want of strong excitement, 
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and wearied with a scene which offers no sufficient substitute for 
what has been lost. Flashes of the melancholy wisdom whicji 
follows on such experience are frequent in his later works, and 
tlioir deep, and perhaps not barren truth, may sink with some* 
thing of a healing and enlightening influence into hearts whoso 
scars ai’o not yet callous. 

There is, too, a strong and ardent reverence foi:*the nobleness 
of intellect, ever felt most strongly by those most highly endowed; 
that reverence which, rightly considered, is the only true religion* 
and a scorn, as strongly expressed, for the vulgar (jt tinsel idols 
of mob idolatry. 

His spirit had wrestled with itself in vain ; the vehement and 
unwise desire for something denied to mere mortality was his ; 
the self-condemnation of performance so grievously inadequate to 
the lofty resolution, which more or less dwells in every heart, 
rebelling against the sway of low desires, was strong upon him ; 
so that he hated life, and sought at first wildly, but afterwards 
more calmly, to give that fceliTrg utterance : but the ‘‘ voiceless 
thought'' could not sd be spoken, and lie, the most eloquent, 
w’ent to liis grave without succeeding in the vain effort to 
unburden his full heart. Not by words, however eloquent, can 
man satisfy himself, or vindicate liis life to others. Coifsistent 
action alone can satisfy tlie conscience, or justify us to our own 
hearts ; and when action is denied or unsought, we strive for the 
relief, however inadequate, that words can furnish. Thus Chaucer; 

“ For when we may not do, then will we speken, 

And in our ashen colde, is fire yreken.’^ 

Had any suiiahle career of action been open to liim, or had he 
lived in feudal times, he might have surpassed Bertrand de Born 
ill thirst for irregu!ar»warlike achievemeni, and in the strains that 
celebrated it ; the monotony of a modern niilitaiy career, and the 
subordination which can recognise no superiority but professional 
rank, where tlie opportunity of achievement is an accident, and 
routine the rule of life, was utterly unsuitdfl to his character and 
liis physical constitution. No better career offered to him than that 
miserable one of Missolonghi, and here he gave evidence of a 
moderation and self-command little to have been expected ft.am 
a man wBose vanity and egotism were not less conspicuous tha^ 
liis genius ; this desire for an active career is translated into his 
eastern stories, and his heroes are rather models of what ho 
wished to be, tlian what ha was: 

His forte, howwer, aS he knew, was vivid description, varied 
and illuminated by flashes of eamegft thought, and the results ef 
41 melancholy, if a short experience. 
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In sustained dramatic, or epic power,. he was deficient; but 
this is an imperial endowment, and, in his own language, 

‘‘Not Hellas could unrol 
Prom her Olympiads tm such names/* 

His ^^Manfred,” despite Mr. Moore’s crude criticism, is a dramatic 
failure ; and wfien he calls this creation of Lord Ilyron s “ loftier 
and worse ” than Milton s Satan, the critic shows liow little of 
the dramatic or epic element hoi^must have liimsclf possessed. 
^'Manfi'ed” is not a great creation — ho is but a dreamer, who, 
finding no pleasure in an earthly pursuit, itself a morbid and 
unhealthy feeling, strives tp o’erpass the limits of moi*tality, and 
to coerce the Spirits whom the elements obey. Such a desire, as 
common as it was vain, before men had emerged from the super- 
stitious element of the middle ages, evinces no elevation or great- 
ness of character, and if with dauntless courage he defies the 
spirits whom he had evoked by liis spells, and in-ovokcd by his 
contempt of their power, he does so as one who knows they 
cannot injure him, and who seeks death rather than shuns it. 

The great blot of the piece, however, is the douht that encom- 
passes thefate of Astarte; t]ie imagination can conceive no adequate 
cause for the terrible implacability wliich could reign in the bosom 
of a beatified spirit, and deny to a despairing brotlier one word 
of consolation in his awful abandonment. If she could uondemu 
him, how con he be forgiven ? 

Such a subject, however attractive to a writer of strung imagi- 
nation, and however promising in appearance, proves much more 
diiiicult to treat adequately, if, indeed, it can ever be so treated 
at all, than scenes and characters of a more earthly nature, where, 
strictly human agents appeal to a kindred reason and sympatliy. 

The communion of the supernatural witlnthe natural has been 
a favourite theme, and a certain stumbling-block, to tlie greatest 
poets. Homer succeeded best, because he inveuted little, taking 
the materials within his Beach — and liis gods and goddesses are 
but human beings, with a loftier physical and mental stature ; it 
was easy to introduce them implementing the inferior powers of 
their favourite heroes, but we feel that, in all that should distin- 
guish the supernatural Being abovd the human nature, the greatest 
of all, the tyrant Zeus, was inferior. Like some vulg&r earthly 
ruler, he uses his power but to gratify passions unworthy of 
a God— — and the charm of divine beauty and celestial grace 
which hovers for ever round the name qf Aphrodite, is insufficient 
to QverooxxM) the disgust with which we regard her thteat to 
Helena, when the latter indignantly refuses to return to her van* 
quisled and fugitive paramour. 

And when, in the Tempest,” Shakspeare introduces Ariel to 
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delude and torment a set of drunken menials, or fngSten a brutal 
and ignorant drudge, lie scarcely redeems the character of that 
“ dainty*' creation by his services in reconstructing the shattered 
ship, or even in deceiving the wretches who were plotting the 
death of the Duke. An inspired genius may walk through pro- 
prieties at will, as he so constantly does, but even Shakspearo 
might have remembered in the ^‘Tempest,” &c. 

When Goetlie, following the popular superstition, introduces 
the Devil, thinly disguised^ as the companion and mentor of 
Faust, he goes easily enough with the jmir through the tempta- 
tions and the punishment of his neophyte and of Margai'ct-^aii 
episode too common in daily life to require the Devil as its agent 
— and Faust, wlieu on the blasted heath he upbraids Mepbista 
with the cruel fate of her lie should have protected from all harm, 
and curses Limsolt* as the dupe of a pitiless fiend, does but vent 
the reproaches many a man has heaped on himself, shuddering, if ho 
had a conscienco, at the cruel treachery which has rent a heart tlmt 
heat only for Jiim. 13 ut when ^lie great German leaves the popular 
guide to invent a •sphere of supernatural action, wdien Faust 
appears in scenes wdiero tl^ author has no guid(^ from tradition* 
and subject to temi)tations of a less human character, we see how 
little mere mortal wit can observe any semblance of ptobability, 
or appearance of cohesion, in attempting that for which there is 
no actual precedent in human experience. There is but ono 
Magician, and he has long laid aside all pretensions above niortn* 
lity. Patient and sagacious interrogation of nature, in disclosing 
the hiddeji properties of matter, has evoked powers wdiich the 
genii of the lamp might have envied, and wealth, which would 
have satisfied the avarice of the alchemists. 

The greatest can hut draw the supernatural frojn knowledge of* 
the natui al, and we have hut human nature exaggerated in the 
majority of instances: Shakspenre’s Ariel, and the spirits in 
“Manfred” are nearly flje only exceptions. Homer is greatest 
where he describes the actions of men, and the submissive grace 
and tenderness of >vomen, Sliakspt^Ure stirs the hearti and 
awakens our admiration most strongly when he depicts the 
loving constancy of the gentler sex, and the masculine heroism of 
Goriolanus or of Henry thef Fifth. Goeffie lias an easy task when 
he echoes ihe sarcastic mockery, or paints the demon heiirt of 
Mephifcto ; but the master-band is seen in the calm and natural 
beauty of the “ Iphigenia," and above all in liis unequalled delfeea- 
tion of the female naUire ; he who could *draw such charuoters 
as Gretchen, Clara, Mignon, and Adelheid von Weislingen, Jias . 
surpassed all others, Shakspearef himself, in this the most inte- 
resting province.of observation and invention. 

^And Lord Byron^ though he has clothed hk demons with 
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migesty and power, though he has avoided the vulgar error of 
too easily vanquishing evil by good, Satan by Abdiel, yet hardly 
introduces these for purposes worthy their supernatural powers, 
unless it be to justify the magnificent Hymn of the Spirits’* in 
worship round the throne of Ahrimanes. 

In the first two cantos of “Childe Harold,*’ the objective 
eluent is strongly ascendant, written as they were at a period of 
life when the world was still fresh, and the essential identity of 
human nature, under all its phasoR, hardly appreciated, the 
boundless command of his own language, and *the liveliest sus- 
ceptibility to the* beauty or grandeur of nature, produced a poem 
which riveted immediately the attention of contemporaries, partly, 
indeed, due to a comparative novelty of style, and the wont of 
sustained originality, in the j^oetry which immediately preceded 
its publication ; something too may have been owing to the lesser 
preoccupation of the public by the floods of ephemeral and 
amusing literature which dissipate the intellectaal tastes of the 
readers of our day. It is in the tw’o latter cantos, and especially 
the* last, in which we find his powers completely matured, whether 
reflective or descriptive. In these ciptos he has earned those 
important elements of poetry to their highest excellence, though 
of inventton, the test of the highest genius, wc find no traces. 
There is tlir<ifughout a wont of cohesion, if we consider Childe 
H^old ” as an attempt at poetic creation, for the “ Childe” is a 
voice, not a living pilgrim ; but if we recognise Lord Byron him- 
self under 'an alias, narrating what he saw, and expressing in 
just and vivid language what he felt, we have a poem, the various 
merit of which it is difficult to over-estimate. 

The vigour of description therein displayed is indeed without a 
parallel ; who has equalled, or even approached, the power dis- 
played in stanzas 28, 29 of the fourth canto ; in them we 
see actually brought before us by the magical force of his- lan- 
guage, the exquisite and fugitive beauties of an Italian sunset, 
which would have mocked ttie pictorial art of Claude or Turner 
to transfer /to canvas. Mere words ore made to appeal to the 
mind more effectively than the consummate skill of the masters of 
painting could appeal to the*sense of vision. Even Homer is 
here surpassed for a moment, for novffiere does he bring before 
us so striking and so difficult a phase of nature’s ever-vhrying 
countonance; not even in the familiar passage in the eighifi. 
Ebapsody — 

etc 8* or* cv OMpavia aorpa tr€\nvriy 

^aiverm apirpeirea. ic.^r. X. 

though it well deserves ihe homage Byron pays, it in the fourilli 
canto of the Prophecy of Dtote”— • * ^ 
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The kindled marble’s bust maj wear 
More poesy upon its speaking brow 
Than aught less than the Homeric page may bear.” 

In stanza 102^ canto 8^ we oven seem to hear and see tho 
busy summer forest life of birds and insects in the woods of 
Clarens, the rustle of the leaves in the early sasamer breath pf 
June, and the very plash of Alpine waterfalls^ the beautiful 
Jiving solitude, unspoilt by the intrusion of man, comes before 
us as if in spirit, or in a dreansiwe were transported to the Swiss 
wilderness ; it is transferred to paper as dSlicately and with truer 
colouring than could have been eifected by the calpfype : but these 
scenes in their quiet loveliness yet suggest reminiscences of the 
world which the author and the reader have for a moment for* 
gotten, and the vigorous sketches of Gibbon and Voltaire, who 
had long lived within sight of that beautiful scenery, come like 
a cloud over the mind which had just been revelling in the 
laughing sunsJjine of a Swiss landscape. Applied to graver 
scenes, tlie same matchless powSr nearly rivals the merit of inven* 
tioD, and when by the lake of Tlirasymene (c. iv., w. 62, 63, 64); 
ho recals the strife that made Borne to reel on her seven-hilled 
throne, and strove with inexorable fate to reverse her stern de- 
cree, the ancient battle comes before us as by a lightning-flash 
darted into the abysses of the past, as the soldiers of Carthage 
and of Rome pass before us in their deadly struggle. 

Nothing can be more exquisite than the various harmony of 
the stanzas from 86*to 104 of canto iii. : in these every variety of 
emotion and of feeling is characterized; of admiration, reverence, 
love, awe ; and in the apostrophe to " Clarens, sweet Clarens/' 
that passion which he felt with so much of its earthly alloy is 
exalted to a refinement almost unearthly, and to a dignity which 
truly belongs to it,ias in its purity the least selfish of human 
desires. 

Was there over a tribufe to the Divinity of Love so exquisite 
as that contained in stanza 100 of canto jii.?— 

‘‘ O’er the fl^ower 

His eye is sparkling, and his breath hath blown 
His soft and summer l^reath, whose tpnder power 
Passes the strength of storms in their most desolate hour.” 

Such language may fairly excite a rapturous admiration, r6$eim* 
bling that which he professes, and only professes to have 
when beholding the marble loveliness of the Medicean Venus, 

But in a different mood, and with feelings (iisapminted or 
blunted, he afterwards recurs to this^ the dream of you% and the 
disenchantment of maturity; and as a wsiming against the in^ 
dulgence of that jfassipnate and eager credulity, what honuiy eer 
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maxim likely to prove so effective as the vrild strains of the poet 
of the passion — 

Of its own beauty is the mind diseased 
And fevers into false creation; wherOi 
Where are the charms the sculptor’s soul has seized P 
In hmi alone, could nature show as fair. 

Where are the charms and virtues which we dare 
Conceive in boyhood and pursue as men^ . 

The unreached Paradise of our despair, 

Which oVrinforms the pencil and the p^en, 

And overpowers the page, where they should bloom again ?” 

C. iv. st. 122. 

The quiet and gentle caveat of Schiller, ih the Lay of the 
Bell/’ may excite a sigh and a smile in those who have expe- 
rienced its truth, and is perhaps more suited to the sobriety of 
the disenchanted, who alone arc likely to appreciate it : — 

Aeh ! des Lehens s^honste Feier 
Endigt auch des Bebens Mai — 

Mit dem Gurtel, niit dem ScliJeicr, 

Eeisst der schdne wahn entzwei.” 

Das hied von der QlocJce, 

The strong sensual impulses of Lord ]3yron’s character com- 
munioated to much of liis poetry its vivid charm. Tasso has 
somewhere said— 

“ Poi dietro a sensi 
Vedi, che la Hagione ha corie Tali,’* 

And, certainly, the poets and orators who most strongly rivet 
attention, are those in whom intellectual and animal vigour con- 
cur. The illustration of the abstract by the concrete is an 
essential element both of poetry and oratory ; but the choice of 
illustrations will depend upon something besides tlie intellectual 
nature of the man. The similes which abound in Homer are 
indicative of a martial or qpmhative disposition, and a propensity 
to observe the grander .or more striking phenomena of nature— 
the rush of waters, or the destructive rage of fire ; while the 
illustrations of the drooping poppy, and the uprooted olive, show 
that neither grace nor tenderness were wanting to deck the crea- 
tions of that imperial genius. Milton s numerous similes, too, 
are in harmony with his austere and somewhat harsh character, 
sometimes little heedful of beauty or grace. Lord Byron s f ery 
numerous comparisons, all admirable, and often under the form 
of a prosopopoeia, are indicative of the warm^im agination which 
clothed inanimate shapes with the breathing realities of life ; for 
example, where the Medioean Venus is described, Jn stanza 48, 
canto iv. — * 
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H«re, too, the goddess loves in stone, and filU 
The air around with beauty ; we inhale 
The ambrosial aspect, which beheld, instils 
Part of its immortality’ — ** 

Tl}o comparison is here delicately insinuated rather than stated, 
and the fragrance of flowers, addressed to another sense, suggested 
as an illustration of the effect produced by this matthless statue on 
that of sight. Again, in stanza 28 of the same canto, another 
simile as exquisite, as refined, and as eminently sensual, 
occurs — • * , 

. Gently flows 

The deep-dyed Brcnta, where their hues instil 
The odoi^)us purple of a new-born rose, 

Which streams upon the stream, and glassed within it glows.’*, 

One sense is hero, too, brought in to implement another, and 
the colours that glow in the clouds of an Italian sunset ore 
presented in twofold reality before the reader by a ready, 
familiar, and charming^ object of comparison. In stanza 94 of 
the tliird canto another illustration occurs, marked by the same 
vigorous traits, and admirably in harmony with the object to be 
illustrated. , 

But in that wonderful stanza, the 87th of the third canto, 
which conveys to the mind by description all and more than all 
our own senses could do, we have a simile as exquisite as it is 
difficult, — 

“ The star-lit dews 
All silently their tears of love instil, 

Weeping themselves away, till they infuse 
Deep into nature’s breast the spirit of their hues.” 

The simile is so subtle, as for a moment to elude perception ; 
like the odour of violets or sweet-hriai’, it is too exquisite to be 
fixed. 

But the finest comparison in Childo Harold,*' perhaps the 
most perfect in the world of poetry, occurs in stanza 72 of the 
fourth canto, where the perpetual rainbow that spans the flashing 
waters of Terni, is compared to love watching madness, — 

• *• 

“ But on the verge, 

From side to side, beneath the glittering moon, 

An Iris sits amidst the infernal surge, 

Like Hope upon a death-bed, — and unworn 
Its steady dyes, •while all around is torn 
By the distracted waters, bears serene 
Its brilliant hues with all, its beams unshorn, 

Eesembling ’mid the torture of the^ scene, 

Love watching madness, with unalterable mien~” ' 
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This shnile is in itself immortal^ instinet with tmfading, deathless 
beauty. 

The character sketches scattered through ** Ohilde Harold” 
are forcible and just, giving nerve and vigour to the more sub- 
jective portions of the poem. That of Napoleon particulariy is 
probably as true and comprehensive as will ever be made, even if 
Ids life shall ever be written as it should be. That of Gibbon 
is excellent and characteristic ; and the tributes to Italian genius 
in Galileo, Dante, Ariosto, and T^sso, are graceful and truthful. 
It is not easy, however* to understand Lord Byron s sympathy with 
Tasso^ though *he is truer to history in his estimate of the Duke of 
Ferrara than the more politic or more charitable Goethe, who, 
in gratitude for his favourable experience of ducal courts, flung 
the mantle of his genius over one to whom History and Lord 
Byron may have been somewhat unjust ; for Tasso was through 
life too conscious of his genius, and too sensitive of wi-ongs or 
slight, lacking that mental robustness which has characterized 
the greatest of our species. Ho “who is conscious of that within 
which can court the Ehadamanthine justice of posterity, should 
surely, in calm self-reliance, disdain to conciliate the pity, or 
solicit the tardy suffrag*es of contemporaries. Byron himself, 
perhaps, indulged something too much in similar complaints, which 
could but serve to gratify the malice of enemies, or provoke the 
contempt of fools; yet no one better than he has stigmatized 
this weak egotism of suffering, — 

Each has his wrong, but feeble sufferers groan 
With brain-born dreams of evil, all their own.” 

Childe Harold, 

And in the Prophecy of Dante,” he has with mud) skill and 
tmtli to the nature of him whose verse be imitates, launched 
430vere and prophetic strains on the part of one whose history 
had some points of resemblance with his own. The denunciation 
of the ingratitude of Florence to its greatest bard, harshly driven 
into exile, w^s not the less sincere that the ungrateful capital 
.which had witnessed his own literary triumphs, and the land that 
should have been proud of his birth, were perhaps indicated in 
their southern prototypes. » 

There was a great resemblance, too, in their domestio infeli- 
cities ; and if Boccacio more than hinted that poets would do 
well to abstain firom matrimony, past question, the Wives of 
some of the most Eminent had reason to regret that they had 
not practically contributed to the maintenance of Boccacio^H 
opinion. ® 

Lord Byron speaks for Dante as the latter might well have 
spoken in his own person, had he writbE^n m a language less 
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flexible tban bis ovm. In spite of the obscurity#. eiren the occa- 
sional bizarrerie of his great poem^ and the minute historical 
knowledge requisite for its right appreciation, Da^te has e^certed 
even an exoteric influence, which attests the grandeur of his 
intellect. We know that Goethe speaks of him with reverence, 
calling him a ‘Nature;’ and the high prophetic, poetic spirit 
which pervades the “ Divine Comedy,” more even than this magni- 
ficent eulogium, might justify his addition as a fourth to the 
grand trio, which has alone ^obtained the difficult suffrage of 
German* criticism. • • 

As there have been actors who have only wanted a stage, so 
there roust have been many, before the invention and diffusion of 
printing, who wantfed a theme or an opportunity to olaim such 
share of immortality as may fall to the lot of humanity, and like 
the. mass of common men, must be content to be as though they 
had never been ; a tribute to such unknown potentialities# comes 
with peculiar grace from one who had early achieved a brilliant 
reputation, — 

“ Many arc poets who have never penned 
Their inspiration, and perchance the best, 

They felt, and loved, and died, bufTwould not lend 
Their thoughts to meaner beings ; they comprenaed • 

The god within then), and rejoined the stars 
Unlaurolled upon earth .” — Prophecy of Dante ^ c. iv. 

There is a thoughtful melancholy wisdom pervading the four 
cantos of the “ Prophecy,” which, like passages of a similar cha- 
racter in “ Childe Harold,” are in favourable contrast with the 
careless levity wdiich pervades the “Vision of Judgment,” and 
ttie polemical portions of “ Don Juan.” 

The idea of Prometheus attracted Byron, as it had done 
iEschylus, Goethe, ^nd Shelley — and if the wrongs, the woes# the 
wrath and defiance of the Titan were to be set forth in .vei*ae, 
none better than he could -•liavo arrayed these emotions in words, 
more fitted to brave the sensual omnipotence of Olympus ; >ut 
'the fable is too transparent to be of 'deep or permanent poetic 
interest; — ^fbr Truth is as much the essence of the highest P6etry, 
as of Science itself. 

Primitive human nature indented a God in its own likeness, 
knowings no better or higher model— a jealous and a brutal god, 
who used his omnipotence as the worst Ceesar afterwards used bis 
sceptre, and by immolating on its altar a victim nobler than the 
god, justified itself in irreverence. But we, wiser than our 
fathers, may recognise a l^rometheus v^ho triumphs not. vainly in 
defying a tyrannical omnipotence, or in proclaiming the suil^ll^gB 
wbioh baffled desire of power or knowladgei# todat inftiei*— a 
IPirometfaeus not equaij|ing himself with God| his 
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impotentUlity, but a mightier Titan, who, if he has not 
succeieided in the autogenic creation of man, has yet brought 
down fire fronf heaven unrebuked, and who has wrung from 
matter its eternal S6c;rets ; and has made the modem man more 

E otent tha-n the gods of the ancient Olympus; who has taught 
im to defy the tempest, to* curb and direct the lightning, to 
eradicate the most fatal and desolating disease, to call from 
their dark homes the genii of the lamp of knon^ledge, ns patient 
and docile slaves of that Eeasbi^ which has taught him that 
through obedience, and 'not defiance, lies the road to power. 

The elder Prometheus was a true, but unintended symbol of 
antique human reason striving to obtain knowledge in its own 
way, by questioning itself with barren activity, while all around 
lay, awaiting the efforts of the modern Titan, those great but 
unsuspected secrets which have been the magnificent reward of a 
wiser desire for Truth. 

The exquisite music of the Hebrew Melodies,” and the half , 
reverential, Half sensual tone which pervades them, are hs favour- 
able and heautifuran example of Lord Byrons powers as the 
finest passages in Childe Harold even as in them, the objective 
and subjective elements of* poetry blend in perfect harmony, and 
leave an' impress on the mind and on the feelings which abstract, 
or merely cold representations of tenderness or reverence but 
feebly imitate. 

If it is the whole scope and aim of the drama, as surely it must 
be, to hold the mirror up to Nature,** then it is useless to criticise 
Lord Byron*s dramatic works, as such ; of female tcndeniess, self- 
denial, and heroism, there arc 'many examples in his dramas ; 
they are the heroines of his earlier poetical tales, with a little 
more of the detail and amplification required by a different form 
of writing ; the female element in our living yrorld is like air and 
water in the natural world, indispensable and all-pervading, but 
best calm and tranquil, ministering to**the daily requirements of 
our lives, not often risings into passion and vehemence ; by so 
much the more as it possesses these latter characteristics, 
by so much the less is it feminine, or entitled to the privileges of 
the sex ; so that heroism and resolution, that defiance of pain, 
danger, and hardest of all, disgrace, which we know women can 
exhibit better than ourselves, because impelled thereto by a more 
disinterested offee^lion, or a purer love, do not constitute the 
natural dr principal features of the sex, and as broader and more 
striking traits, less difiicult to delineate, than the gentle, graceftil, 
and useful qualities which they possess for our advantage. 

To the male actors the same remarks apply ; there is much of 
what is poetical in the sentiments they utter, little of what is 
natural or tangible in their nhajracters ; th^ afe voices more than 
entities. 
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J)(ii if liOrd Byrou was a feeble dramatist, lie was at least ilu? 
greatest master of our language, and unrivalled in hie knowledge 
of the varied and dangerous weapons of safiric veraNb, , ' The (30urse 
ridieula of Aristophanes, the livdy ^sarcasm orHoracj^, the stem 
but half-acted indignation of, Juvenal, the ped%htic Injustice of 
Doileau, the envenomed acrimony of Bope, t^le %^<^,e,inve6tivei 
of Churchill,, are all surpassed Avhen Lord liyrou ridicules or 
scourges the objects of his avei*sion or contempt That ho wan 
grievously Unjust in more than oneinstaiice indyuoW t)e adimiiocl, 
but tlie lierce conteijipt and withering sarcasm of the Irish Avntav, 
■while tlioy attest his unrivalled supremney in rihi« dangerous 
power, were at least justified by their object. 

In surveying liord Byron’s liiiislied works, liow^evef great and 
just may be the admiration they sometimes excite, there is yet a 
sense of something w'antiiig to t])o completeness of thejr elfect, 
wliich might luive been in pari supplied had he lived to liuish.the 
jirojcaiied fifth (*anto of “ Childe Harold.” Perhaps, too, it had 
been hotter for this eUeet had i^e published nothing after the con- 
clusion of the foiirtli, canto of the poem. ‘‘ Don Juan/' though 
it c(juld only have been procliicod in the very maturity of Jus 
powers, wbicli perhaps never quite atiokied tlicirfull development 
tlirongli his early dcatli, comes upon us 'unseasonably, Jiko tlu' 
light music of a masque or revel when wo had just been wrapt 
in the deeji-toned and sohmin harmony of a eatlicdr^al organ ; yc( 
in “Don* Juan,” the magnificent “Isles tf (freeco ” remind us of 
the hulfrinspinnl strains he could still pour forth they produce 
a feeling of vexation that he should have descended to employ 
his niatehless ])owers of versification on uinvortliy topics. Buf 
our objf'ctions are on icsihotic, not moral gi'ounds ; it is idle to 
suppose that this witty and brilliant production ever made one 
man tlie ■worse for reading it, and as showing the flexibility of ite lan- 
guage, is u sort of lifcrary curiosity; but it should have appeared, if 
itw’ere tonijpear at all,befoj'p those of Jus compositions which in their 
deep, sometiines reverential, always poetical spirit, liad w^ovthiiy 
heralded the death of one who was olu iii^tlie prime of manhood. 

Ho had outlived his prospects, his cup of life liud, as he said, 
])een drained too deeply; fljore was no fit home for him in the 
“ inviolate isle,’* wliieh lie secj’ctly loved asul regretted — his heart 
laid scarpely found a fit object fur its affection, even if one so 
wayward and so capricious liad desciwcd to fii|.d so priceless , ii 
treasure ; — and when tidings of his death in a gallant cause, a 
romantic laud, and amidst a degenerate people, reached the, 8h<il^K 
of Kngland, tlie strong feelings of pity, admiration, and regrat^i w)fe| 
had a place in every English hcar^ w&uld liayc been ^ignpkl 
and consecrated, if the last touebing unci noble stanisa^of 
Harold ” had been ringing, like a pcni'of distant bells, itidni: ears. 
£Vol. LXIX. No. CXXrVI.]^mw SerJes, Yol. XIII. No. IL : B B 
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Art. III. — Ghosta: Plst Aisrp Present. 

1. De»i^tory Kotes On the Qmenvnxent and of China. 

By, Xhoma^ Taylor Meadows. 1 847. 

2. The Chinese and their Bebellhns s with an Essay on Civiliza- 

tion. By Tliomas Taylor Meadows. 1880. 

Si Bnddldsm and Buddhist Bilf/rims. By Max MiiUer, M.A. 
1887. 

4. Htc Chines'^ Enqnrsi By M. Hue. 2 vols. 1885. 
f}. CJtristianity in China, Tartury, and Thibet. By M. I’Abb^ 
Hue.; 2yo1s. 1857. ' 

0. Five Years in China, from 1812 io J817. By Lieut. E. E. 
ForheSj K.N. 1818. 

7. Three Years' Wanderings in the Northern Provinces of Ch'ina. 

By llobeii fortune. 1817. . 

8. A Journey to the Tea Countries of China. By Boberi 

Fortune. 18.72. 

9. A Residence among’ the Chinese. By Robert Foitune. 

1887. 

W E avo at last in the way to know sometlung about Oliintu 
Some of us liava fancied for twenty years past tliat- we 
knew a gCK)d, deal about Oliimv by dint of reading the books of 
all travellers and all voyagers who could describe the scenery, or 
relate the conversation of any inhabitants of that wonderful 
country: but there was always an uncomfortable consciousness, 
spoiling the amusement of the study, that the (.diineso were as 
incomprehensible as ever. We might sketcdi out the environs of 
tliQ five ports for anybody going tliero, us if we had frequented 
tlmm ourselves ; and describe manuerg and customs, and criticise 
metliods of government and war in the old empire, and have 
plenty of facts to give, in justification of our opinions ; and yet 
we'lfeit on occasion that the entire social structure remained un- 
accounted for, and must, tlierefoi*e, bft unoompreliendecL. Every 
cfuidid mind would take the next^step, and admit that a social 
steuctnre which was uncomprehended must necessarily b%in many 
iviiya m^appreliei^led, and that so muoli of our supposed know* 
led^e ntUBtj therefore, be error, that the wisest way would be to 
begin affesli, and set to work to study the Chinese as an unex- 
plored. phenomenon, ns soon as some *'puhlip b&ne&ctor should 
fhi'nish a key to -the principles of. Chinese nationality. , 

. Siioh a, key .we s6em now to. have put ii^to our hands by Mr. 
Meadows s lates! work. Jib studies nave , not only enabled him 
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io give us a book of substantial and permanent value as an inters 
pretation of the Ofaine^ mind to the which 

he prefers to Earopemi/' because our American kiUmhen have to 
be oonsidered); but have explained many things books 

which the aulbors themselves could not undevs^d. The more 
our interest settles in the direction of Ohiha, the we 

perceive, fer a long time to come, how the whole set of notices of 
the country and people, scattered through many years^ ate, made 
•significant and intelligible, proportion as they am trte/ by 
the discovery of the basis of .society tn China, exhibitod in 
certain chapters of Mr. Meadows's work. It Is a book Which it 
is particularly easy to find fault with, and especially to quia ; but 
it is a case in wliicli a gogd deal of pedantry, and a considerable 
excess of self-esteem, do less mischief than might be supposed. 
The I'oason of this harmlessness seems to be, that the egoism is 
mjiinly induced by peculiar and irresistible influences. A man 
who has lived for a long course of years under the consciousness 
of the eyes of a multitude ot inferior people watching every 
movement, must grow conscious of every movement; and his 
reports of his own glances or broad stare, and of a wave of tile hand 
here, and of a nod there, and a whisper, aleap, or a frown, on various 
occasions, are really, however amusing to his readers, (fBEhirs of 
foithM narration to himself. The resemblance to Mr. Urquhart 
in these matters must strike every reader of both ; and it is 
evident enough that their Oriental intAcourses are answerable 
for the full development of a weakness which, in Mr*. Meadows's 
case, was probably no greater at the outset than it would prove 
to be in nine men in ten, if they were subjected to the same 
influences. Agoiu, Mr. Meadows's position as interpreter and 
international agent," must be answerable for much of the 
pedantry, as well as^for the self-imporiance of his style. "With 
two nations, as it were, waiting his aid and his pleasure to under- 
stand each other, and every word he uttered having to be cohsi* 
dered as a national interest, it can, be no wCuder that he is 
'unable to lay aside his besetting sense of responsibility in 
addressing the public, and that he renders more reasons than 
would ever be demanded for all his words and ways. We have 
noticed these weak points without hesitatten, because they mnttt 
be obvh^s to all who open the book ; and we have done, it jitt* 
poseiy, for the sake of saying that they scarcely at all impair 
value of the work. They are, indeed, rather amheihg thm 
offensive, and they do not interfere with the interest of 
reflective and arguuaentatfve portions of the volume which 
the theory of Chinese civilization and its appHoatipn 
fin* too serious and substantial to be affected by anf 'pejinlilpfiM 
in the author which do not infect hia understanding; V r 

‘ BBS 
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It appears that Hr. Meadows liad not been long iu China 
he took ^ the beginning of the new period after 

the war), before he perceived that Occidentni*’ i^iorance of 
the fundamental ideas of the national mind of China Wfis the 
bar to all progress, and the cause of perpetual mistakes in mutters 
wluoh Ehropeans believed the)" did nuderstfiiul. lly this igno- 
rance, similogues (students of the Chinese) were blinded to the 
true meaning mxd significmico of phrases which would have 
thrown light on whole pages of records, and broad areas of 
philosophical doctrine.* By this ignorance,, the best Chinese 
scholars in Fiance, Germany, aiitl Knghirid were misled into 
2)rououncing many things confused, trilling, and al)surd, whicli 
are very clear and serious when righ^y unilorstood ; and from 
the same cause, the best CJjinese dictionaries and manuals of 
philosophy, religion, and politics, present hopeless contradictions 
and obscurities in their explanations of leading terms, doctrines, 
and institutions, whicli arc the results of those doctrines. Hie 
deep) and persistent study which .Mr. ^Meadows has bestowed, for 
M long course of years, on the ancient literature of Cliina, illus- 
trated as that study has been by perpetual and varied observation 
of the actual life of the p)Vop)lc iu all ranks and oiampntions at 
the prcfsent day, has at last piresented us with what we want. 
We are now provided with a key to tlie interpretation of that 
strange polity which, for generations, we have been unable to 
help laughing at, while lijensible that there must be something 
seriously rataunal iu an oi’ganizaiion by which one-third of the 
human race have been embodied as a nation for several thousand 
years. 

The force which could originate and sustain «uch an organiza- 
tion must be the most piowxTful (’ouceivable. 'riie most powerful 
force known to influence the human mind is^its necessary beliei*. 
Oirt' of the neces.snry belief of the p>eoplo concerned come all 
social oi’gnnization in the first instance, and all essential modifi- 
cations. aftei'wards. The only way to understand the meaning of 
Chinese laws and arru-ngenients, is to learn under wliat per- 
suasions they were formed. In no other case is this key so 
essential, on account of the wide diflerence between the mental 
canstitutiou iu Eastern 'Asia and, Wester n Europ)e ; and in no 
other case is it so difficult to find the key, partly, ou account 
of the exclusive policy of the Chinese, but yet more because of 
the imcoiwlnerable tendency of Europeans to ap>ply their own 
cisnoepticyns iu explanation, or ns a measure, of other people's. 
Our author, prepared by philosophicdi as as pliilological 
training, lias piit us in thq way to learn more diixiotly and 
effectually than we have done hitdjerto ; and the hope of being 
wiser in future must compensate to us, as p. nation, for the mor- 
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lification anil slmme of disco veniig wliat yrodigiciias iriistakcs wo 
have made, and what terrible things we Imve dotie; tiy diringiiig 
o II r English notions to bear on affairs wdiich thoy *t^bnId "iu no 
way expltiiu. 

We avQ not going to bo driven by tliose feelings, or atijr other, 
into any e,\tremcs of statement about the Chinese. Tliore is no 
occasion to rush from contempt into admiration Of them. There 
in no reason to suppose them, as a people, wiser and better th^n 
ourselves. If, from a sense of» protracted^ injustice, any gene^otiH 
impulse should indite others (as ilr. jMoadows (Jt^dares Mmsdf 
to liave been tempted) to lavish a now-born admiration * on a 
people thus lute disclosed, it will be wise to resist the impnls^y 
and to keep to the main ohj(3ct — to understand the Cldnese ; an 
object which our author faithfully places before himself and Mh 
readers throughout his work. He makes as few comparisons as 
he can hetweeu the Chinese and other people ; and when com" 
polled to do it by the animadversions of missionaries and others, 
wljo carry out a spirhnal yard-measure to meic out* the righteous- 
ness of all nations, lie simply pleads fur a general moral oor- 
rcspoudcnce between the Chinese and mimkind, on 

the ground of their human constitution. In reftirence to tl;ib 
(diarges that the Chinoso are sceptical, materialistic, and *bo forth, 
*Mr. Meadows says — 

In the first place, I would ask my English, American, and French 
readers — What is it that the hundreds of thousands of our respective 
countrymen who hurry daily through the streets of Loudon, New 
York, and Paris are after? Are they or are they not * pursuing 
wealth and material enjoyments with ardour’ — ‘ absorbed in material 
interests* — * utilitarians, industrious and gain-seeking ?’ Why have 
the English been called.* shopkeepers,* the Americans ‘ dollar^hunters,^ 
and why do tliese nappes stick ? Why ai’e there eighty thousand women 
in the streets and public places of London, and why is there an 
enormous organized prostitution in Paris ? Christiiinity, grafted on 
the old Teutonic resjKjct for woman, has led to strict .monogamiy 
among us, and this has prevented the large prevalence of crimes that 
undoubtedly do exist among the Chinese, a*s among other polygamic 
nations. In addition to these, from which, be it observed, the moum- 
gamic West is not altogether free, the Cliinjese have, moreover, many 
vices and faults ; but these vtces and faults’ are mostly ideittfa^Al in 
kind wifli those existing among Occidental nations, and are not 
prevalent in degree. And this is my position. 1 do not simply 
I assert myself, as the result of a long independent study and 
obseiVation, that the great mass of the Chinese are moi^ 

* sunk in material interests,* * pursuing with ardour only 
material enjoyments,’ just as are tlie g(eat mass of Eugliah, 

Americans. ^But as there exists in the extreme W^t^ 

very gain-seeking majority, a large amount of generosity, 

spirit, and of ineradicable right feeling,' which may bt appoiued to 
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ivith oonfidenco whenever a great cause is imperillod; and 

wjhioh then impels them to lavish^ with unspaiwg sdf*famfic6, alike 
gains they anmss^ and the very lives spent in amassing them ; so 
aoi^ tbei-e exist in the extreme East, among the mass of habitual 
gain^ficekcrs, a similar public spirit, and a like right feeling. And as 
there docs undoubtedly exist among English, Prencli, ftnd Americans a 
iuinorit;f, higher in nature, actuated by higher motives, aiming^ at 
higlier aims— a minority ever silently working for good, and from time 
to time working openly with irresistible power, — so, precisely so, doe*; 
there exist a similar minprity among* the Chinese. My quarrel with 
M. Hue and the /itlier writers is, that they either deny the existence ol* 
this minority in China altogether, or, what hat> practically the same 
eilect, leave it, as well as the latent public spirit niql fundamental right 
feeling of the majority, totally out of view in their pictures. In doing 
so they portray a people tliat can have no exifctenee, any more than 
a nation of centaui's. Such a [/cople as they depiet would not be 
human beings, but i/^ihuinans. I, on the otlier hand, maintain nothing 
more extraordinary than that the Cliinese ai-e, a nation, comjmsea 
of men and women, exhibiting all those varieties of character, both in 
degree and in quality, that those other collcctiojrs of men and women 
called nations do exhibit — nothing more and noiliing less.”** 

The strangest of all *clmi*ges is, that tin* Cliiuese uve 
" Roepticid,'' as Hue sa)s, *• destitute* of H‘Jigious fo(dings,’' 
“iiidifforent to everything ^^lueh coiit'cms tlie nnaal side o£ 
manT when every proclamation wt* n*ad iu tin* iio\\sj)rtpers, every 
epistle addressed to our officials, sets us laughing witit its iiHutil 
tail-piece, and «t the air of weakness gi\en h} trit(‘ nioiulilies 
addressed to the public. The fait is, the wliole sclusut* of 
Chinese society is a spiritual prodmt; its aims aie ethitaj, and 
its moans moral. Wliati'ver may be* the eorriijitions which have 
now brought tlie whole fabric into ji^opjydy, tlure can uevt'v 
'again be a rational doubt about the theory ol the (’hincse policy, 
though missionaries and other Christians, who can see nothing 
hnt through their accustomed inediuiu, aIo not perceive the possi- 
bility of Retting out from any other point than the Fall, and 
Bedemption by a pers(,mfll’ inter\ontion. The Chinese view, 
however, in this. 

There are, besides the now ba‘^tard Christianity, three religious 
in Cluna~two of which arc indigenous. 'J'hc most modern of 
the throe, Buddhism, was imported about a.d. 01. Jts» hcad- 
Martore are in Thibet ; and hence it occupied the attention of 
AIM. Hue and Gabet in the first instance, and so proininently 
afterwards, tliat their works w^ould almost lead tiieir renders to 
regard Buddhism in China as excluding: other faith«. Certniu 
superficial reHemblances to lipmisb Christianity also occupieil 
thmr ijmaginations, already sufficiently indisposed to receive any 
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fuitkfiil^ xjoiiceptipns of the primltire religion. BnAdbrnn Stkl 
never, tfor abort intervals, the religion ; govern 

oliiHS in China ; and it is now entertained by the fflnhSfbwtied 
iniition'al classes almost exclusively — the lo^er orders of t&e 
men, and idl the women, who receive it in its vulgar asj^ctr^ 
that of an idolatry. : 

Tiiouistu is some centuries older, as far as Ghfna is concerned^ 
than Buddhism, its founder having lived six centuries befoi^ OUT 
era. We can say nothing more of it hei^ than that its -lieiaf|4efl 
are seen, like the Buddhist, all over China, and Uiat* the 
is not interfered with any more than the Mohaminedan, while /ft 
remains mer^wor^iip : whereas it is checked in the seu'® vr# 
as other fai^ whenever it would encroach on the domain of 
social affairs. The philosophy and morality of the country are 
(apart from mere corruptions) exclusively Coufuoian, In that 
primitive religion we must look for the originating and sustaininig 
force of the Chinese polity. , . < 

Tlic religion which goes by tlie name of Confucius amsc 
centuries before him! The founder of Chinese civiliasation livted 
between 3000 and 4000 n.c. He fouyded the histitution ofrtlia 
Family, by establishing marriages, and their separate bouseliolda^ 
and thereby furnished tlie typo of tlie whole subsequent organiaa^ 
lion. He derived a philosophy from tlie study of' natoe, and 
recorded it in the celebrated Kighi Biagmms which indicate the 
departments of science. Ho introduced writing in' the plaoe-of 
the knotted cords by which events were commemoviited before his 
time; and he divided the day into twelve watches. This was 
the foundation laid by Fuh-he. The writing art was. far 
improved that ethical anti 2 )olitical doctrines were recorded hy it 
1800 years before Confucius was born. Confucius was a con*, 
temponiry of l^ytlfagorns, being bona n.c. 551. To him 
world owes the whole existing micicnt literature of China ;, lUai 
is, he re-issued the Eight ‘Biagrams of Fuh-he, with the 
tions of a royal editor who lived six centuries before him, faenij^ 
the first of the six Sacred Books of the Cliinese ; and he oom}n)ie4 
o.r edited tlm^e more. He recorded his dissent from some cttVtW 
doctrines contained in these books ; bii^^ by issuing tUoi% SiP® 
aonstituted a literary period! wliicli iuti’oduced more, lies 
the last*of the series of Holy Men — a j)henomeiiou which 
relation to what we undoi-stand by the same term in crtlim' 
nexiems. To uuderstuncl it, the leading points of sabred 
must be before the mina: first, the ‘‘ Grand 
Clnncse call what we should denominate the Cifiuaate' 
hut uneonsejous, dhtity from 
proceetW; heoandl^,, the alternate prevideuce 
the Positive and the Segafive, wldohil 
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iiH ' exiijt^nce, montal and material, is produced ; thirdly, the 
primitive goodness of Man, thus produced, like tlie Five Elements, 
jhy forces whioli cannot-err ; fourthly, that when Man ceases to be 
perfectly good, it is when the objective world intrudes upon liis 
nature, and disturbance arises iu opposition to the harmony 
V?Mcli holds the second place among the three great beliefe of 
the Oonfucinns.' The Holy Man is* he who apprehends by in- 
stinct the operation of the Ultimate Principle, and <;oiisigns 
himself absolutely to liijj own perfevjt nature. He is incapable of 
beihg wrong oivmistaken. The Sage attains to a like condition ; 
but it is by effort and struggle, so that tlie Holy Man is the 
higher of the two. Fuh-he was the first H<8ily Miin, and Con- 
fiicius the last : and several, whose number is not^viiown, filled 
up the intemil. 

Thus far wc find more than one political doctrine of the Uhiiia 
of our day in its origin. No distinction between the intellectual 
and moral nature of man lias ever been recognised, or is at this 
day. Ilightne.ss or actuality is tile com^eption under wbich^ aims 
are sought, and methods devised. Happy would it have been for 
some other countries and peoples if the conceptions of truth and 
of goodpess had been eipially inseparable ! Ibit we have no 
space for an illustration of the misery that would h«ive been 
spared, and the wisdom attained, if nothing that was intellec- 
tually false could have been morally heauiifiil in Christendom, 
Any more than among the faithful (’onfucians of the East. Wc 
must proceed to point out that a polity of Ooufiician origin must 
exalt knowledge, must diffuse education, must test the acquire- 
ments and conduct of political officers, and, on the other haml, 
propose moral sanctions of all authority in a way quite diffei^uil 
from that of any statesimuiship which admits the idea of man 
being originally sinful, and considers any other sanction more 
practical than that of morality. One method of human rule 
may he chiefly addressed to one human faculty or group of facul- 
ties, and another to another. The response may be in one in- 
stance from veneration*; in another from self-love, or fear, or 
«#6oiality, or self-iutei*cst of one sort or another: but, in the 
Gliinese case, the appeojl is to Conscience. "Jliis appeal is not to 
mj trite notion, such as we suppose wlien we laugh at the tail- 
J$$ee of a Peking proclamiiiion — Tiiis is right Obey this 

The virtuous thing must be done:” and soon: it is, on the 
cotitraty, a reference^ to the sacred politjp al autliority which re4iliy 
governs the country — not the Emperor at Peking, but the saints 
and sages who could not err. 

, Wo muai proceed in the polUical direction which is mv prment 
object, leaving undescribed the assertions and omitssions of the 
Confucian doctrine in regard to other matters. It must suffice 
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tiittt tlitit (loctriiie rocoguibud no porhoiiiil Deity, but fiiiX)or«eded* 
it ia believed, a general faith in a chief, if not an only eouisoiouH 
(lod; that it eutertaiuod no speculation whatever about 
iifitural cxi8iouc(‘s, Confucius declaring that such luattei^ were 
not within the limits of the kiiowahle : that no idea of a futuvo 
life was propohofl l)y tlic ]Joly!M(‘n, or jntroduced into the H^icred 
Books; and that the secession of ihe ignorant dasscs to other 
religions was owing to their need of a worship which could 
occupy them with ritiN, e\(*rrisc their lioge and fear by the inter* 
veiition of prcterhdnuiu fates and j)()WTrs, and gryitify their 
lions under bei*(‘a\<‘iu(uit with a future pro&pt^el : but that all this 
idolatry did not ivLM't‘ssaii]y imply a dcmial of Oonfiieianism, it 
being foiiiul on occasion that, in case of a collision of decrees^ tlio 
idols w’cnl to the wall to make way for tho Saints, no templo 
mandates availing against any clear declaration of tho Sacred 
Books. With ilie stahmiont of th<‘ three clnef fundamental pro- 
positions of tho (^)nfuciall scheme wo sliull (*oncludo this part of 
our r(‘trospe(*t, and go on to the ])olitical opt^ralion of tluj wliolo- 

'J1ie ntimate Jh'inhiple, the consequent rmverse, and Alans 
share mil, aic set forth in the three juopositious : — “A funda- 
mental unity underlies th(‘ multiliidc of phenomenal Miriety;” 
‘Mu tiu' midst of all ehunge, tliero is an eternal, harmonious 
order;” “Alan is mulowod at his birth with a nature that is 
porfeetly gootl.” T1 h‘ wording out of these propositions has 
been made a sad jumble of hy vwn the best translators, as Ali\ 
Al(‘adow’s proves. ('onsi(l<‘nng this, and that the t’hinose doeiriuo 
excludes tin* most dilli( ult probhaiis that Kuropeaus go out to 
solve by means of tlieir ( 'Imstianity, it is no wonder that their 
(’onfiiciaii ]>upils do not know what to inuko of the missicuiaries, 
and that AI. Hue repoits as he does of the mind and morals of 
China, 'riii* coutit)>(‘rsy bi*tweou AFatter and Spirit has no place 
under tho Confucian s\stem; nor the jnohlem of the Origin of 
F]vil. Dei)ri\ed of these* fertile themes, and tiudiug the whole 
seliemo of Alans fall and redcniption»]Vgardt‘d ns an uuiut<*lligihle 
romance, disagreeable and irre\erent, tfie missionaries muBt h® 
disqualified For giving us any Irustwoj tliy and complete aooouut 
of the better part of tin* diincse nation. 

The chh'f political peiuiliaHties of the Chinese are directly de*^ 
livable Trom their fuudanieutal beliefs, lor iustauee,tho dueUwe 
that maji is radically good sanctions an appeal to tho maas of 
men, whose decisions must he right, as truth or gooduosa is Di^ir 
eommou point of agreement, while divergence proceeds from iu,- 
dividual w’ant of harmony Avith the whole, Aceordiuglvi fi>if a 
lliiug to be publicly done is equivalent to its being right/ H^Uec 
the publicity of appoiiitmenls, and of all social traimaetioifa Mu 
Chinn. Under tlm conception of harmony with natural la>v«, 
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ticp«;^;;4i .iMiWiic Joffioo 0 f every feind is assigned; io -the most 
Milder i» process of excinimtion wMell gives m eqwl 
to all men, tmd coiidfei^ the highest rank on the ablest. 
Eifm ilns, ttg«un, proceeds the general diffusion t^f eq^cation, and 
its jmoral ipmljty. AVten the pupils have learned to 

hteidetsired.ancl dune, they have lemned a political lesson, just as, 
us .eUilclren have learned a lesson in preparation for p^r- 
sotel-tuid social life. Public schocrfs, in ^vhi(Jb the same leseotts-' 
wiKfe 'fought, flc^iirished Vour thousand years apl) ; and the system 
of , Gaining for public office which still works so severely, and till 
latoly^ worked so successfully, was* in operation when Herodotus 
was. making his notes before the gales of Thebes. Again, from 
the iimdamental doctrine of order and hannony arises the gi’eat 
pepular i%ht of rebellion in China, llevolutiun has always been 
3*egai*decl ns impossible, because the form of government was 
authoritatively decided on as the best : butthe rulers are servants, 
rwat masters, of the form: and when they disgrace or pervert dt, 
they must bo removed. Tiieir commission’ is considered at an 
end t they are no longer in^ harmony with the constitution of tlie 
general welfare, and they must be deposed. Hence it is that, 
while the empire is so antique and inicJ.iangeable, there have been 
m many changes of dynasty. ]Iema\ loo, w'e may obtain some 
ligktDU the existing rebellion. There are iiitonnediatt' nileh be- 
il>e first principles and the political consequences which wo 
haiRe' referred to. They are tliree,: and they form a solemn part 
of the instruction of every odmaiied niau in the empire: — 

That the nation must; be governed by moral agency in prefb- 
renee to physical force. 

^2, That the services of the wdsest and ablest men in the nation 
are indispensable to its good government. < 

ft 8. That the people have a right to doj>os(> a sovereign wIjo, either 
Ixifor ,a<}tive wickedness or vicious indolence, gives cause to oppressive 
and; tyrsanical rule.”* ^ 

..Oader these rules wc ’iiiid some rciiiai kiiblc spoclaoles tit every 
.ut)ep:hy. widuh we penetrate into the region of C’hiucHe politics. 
We fiiid succession to the throne, while usually restrictfed to tlie 
feignilig fomily, accorded ip merit within iliat family. 

self-acausing and penitenliul proclafoiitiona 
iesMed iy high officials. We find the Imgest; miButest, eewerest 
of Gumpetitive examination ever which till 

r4e!ea!tly he^fen the only road to office for aome’ thousands of years, 
and by whicdi the way to office is kept open for all. Wo feafd, m 
a tSEODtsequenee, th?d the ablest and best instruetod mm «0 the 

— r'-' 
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ridm tod servants of society, in theor)% and, till lately* asid 
' gonsnilly speaking, in practice ^so. We find among a people #0' 
ruled, not only no riglit of revolution, Imt no conoeptfem of it 
\Yherejiis they have not only a vivid conception, bat Sr 
uttacbment to their right , of rebellion against their ‘ 

If* tto question is asked whether, under the Cliinese tbeoryi 

H ie sliould enjoy more or less freedom than under the t^posite 
isophical or religious theory of the Western world, osno 
'.server would point to the pixKligious centralization of Ohitieoe 
government as an* evidence of despotism, while , another wtold 
objeft that the reliance on moral force in the governm^t of m0n 
indicates and ensuri?s a remarkable degi*ee of freedom. Unto % 
doctrine of the radical badness of men there .mifst, in all eofradsy' 
tency, he a government of force. Under tlie opposite 
there must, in all consistency, he a government of trust, "or 
appeal to the highest quaiities, of persuasion through the atfab- 
tions. How is it in fact ? , 

To ascert*iin the truth, wo must once more dissolve an cdd.} 
English association ;—^Ye must comprehend that freedom imdi 
self-government arc not one and the sapie thing everywhere as W 
consider them at home. The Chinese arc so far from s^f- 
governiuont that it is an established rule of the empire tfrat 
functionary sliall net in liis native place, — uor even, if it om he 
avoided, in the province in which he was honi. The whole 
people live under a Iiierarcliy of funotionaxies, duly subordinated 
to each other, and all appointed from above, so that, looking only 
at the macluneiT of administration, one would suppose the 
nese the most infantine, and the most thoroughly schooled of all 
civilized nations. Yet nowhere is a greater freedom practically 
enjoyed-— freedom of tliouglit, speech, locomotion, industry, and 
personal characteristics. We must rememher tliat the appinatua 
of government is not one of pliysical force ; and that iutelleettiat 
superiority is not engrossed by the functionaries, tliougli it 
• to distiugiiisli them. The multitude approve and admire €1:^ 
system, as an affair of right and natural Order ; and the pex^aiU|4 
opportunity of filling the ranks of administeation jfrom toeir om 
order gives all classes a sitike in the government. The univarsat 
cultivation wlxicli produces Wuidreds of competitors for one; 
oessful dspii’ant to office provides a sti’ong check of ciiticii^, 
security against abuse. The absence of the learned ptofesmoteg erf 
our part of the world answers the same purposO in 
by concentrating attentiom on the administrafion 
In a great nation where there is no educated cleip', to| 
and where the practice of medioixn^is not a cUgnjii^. ^ 

(through the low , condition of physical acWw)^ ttxartf 
retired scholai’s than iu Europe the iaWn 
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perj^^tually occupied ^vitli public afftiirs on the other. Sir. 
Meadoiera’s opinion of. the actual liberties of Chinese citizens 
ftgrefes with that of observers who knew much Jess of them, and 
were less serious and orderly in noting their remarks. He says : — 

- « AiS’ W practical freedom, mark the following. The Chinaman can 
sell and hold landed property with a facility, certaint^^ and security, 
which is absolute perfection compared with the nature of English 
dealings of the same kind. He can traverse his country throughout 
it$ ^000 miles of length, unquestioned by any official, and in doing so ‘ 
csyii follow whatever occupation lie pleases. In *opeii defiance of an 
obsolete law, he can quit his country and re-enter it without paUport 
or other hindrance. Lastly, from the paucity j)f the military and 
police egtablishinonts, numbers of large villages (towns we may call 
some), exist in every district, the inhabitants of which scarcely ever 
see an official agent except when the tax-gatherers apply for the annual 
land tax. 

“ In some provinces the people are move prompt than in others to 
j'csist every kind of practical tyranny. In all, Chinamen enjoy an 
amount of freedom in the disposal of their persons and property, which 
other European nations than the Jiussians may' well envy them.”* 

Lieutenant Forbes gave us his view of the same matter ten 
yeaa^s ago, and in his own loose nautical style. In the stime passage 
we find references to two or three matters presented above : — 

“ Under the despotic sw'ay” (as the Lieutenant is pleased to take for 
granted,) “ of the Son of Heaven, the subject enjoys a fair portion of 
liborty, and more liappiness than falls to the lot of most nations. Tl\e 
empire is as one family, and if the Imperial Father sometimes visits 
severely the error of a member of it, yet is lie slow to exercise liis 
authority ; and though death be the penalty that the law awards for 
many offences, capital puiiislinients are cxti emely rare ; and the bent of 
the legislation aims at providing against the ills of humanity, by re- 
lieving its wants, and preventing rather than punishing crime. For 
this purpose education is general, arts are encoursiged, gigantic under- 
takings are completed for facilitating ti’ade, agriculture is held in 
honour, and every possible means adopted for feeding the ^HJople and 
preventing or alleviating^ famines, w^hich, without some such regula- 
tions, would perhaps oftener occur. 

The whole system of government, from its antiquity, is necessarily 
most elaborate, the consj^itution has lasted almost entire from times 
when the rest of the world w'as barbai^ous, and has had the advantage 
of centuries of peace to consolidate itself. * 

The hbtory of the country presents an extraordinary number of 
different dynasties ; but their revolutions have done little more than to 

C t a new monarch oh the throne, who'^hste found it his interest to 
ve the great body of the people to pursue the even tenor 6f their 
way much as before,”t ' 

* “The Chinese and their llobelUons/*q). 28, 
t “ Five Years in China,” pp. 5, Or 
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Farther on, after a review of the agricultural systgui of the 
countiy, Lieutenant Forhey thus gives his final iujpressions t — ^ 

** If sortie of 'the above particulars do not square With Khrppean 
notions of e<^iomy, atriongst their fruits may be rnontioned tie most 
contented, good-humoured, well-fed, industnous, and happy population 
that, in Ihe course of sixteen years of service in the navy, and rambles 
in most parts of the globe, I have ever met with.*’ (p. 92.) 

Tire centralization is so extensive and tliorough that it dould 
not have subsisted for a tenth part of its actual duration if it Inqcl 
•not been eongeniaj with the national mind. When we coi:^|8er 
that it has come to inehule one third of the hinmm race, it mitst 
involve some stroirg principle of vitality which distinguishes it 
from the precarious and perilous centinlization of an Austria, a 
lUissia, and a modern I ranee. A brief glance nt the distribution 
of the empire will indicate what it amounts to. If M. Hue had 
been in a position, and in a mood, to reconcile the existence of 
such an apparaius with the popular freedom and confidence to 
^v^nch ho tesli fit's as strongly as any other traveller, he would iiot 
have rushed to the co^nclusiou tbat the long duration of the Olii* 
nese polity is owing to the indifierenee of ihe people to public 
ulFairs. “ Were it not so,” is his speeulaiioii, a nation of 
J100,000,000 persons could scarcely have a moments repose, with 
such elements of dis<j#rd and insurrection among them as the 
froodom of association and the liberty of the 2 n^ess,”'if 

Such is the truly French and lioniisli intei’pretation of peace 
and coutentiutmt in China ! 

Descending no lower in the siuih* of division than the Histri(d, 
which is somewhat like an Englisli comity, we find in Fhiiia an 
average of eighty ])istricts constituting a Province. As there are 
eight(‘cii provinces, there are in China about Id lO cities answering 
to the county towns of England, cxcejit in regard to their popular 
tioii, which mounts' u]) from 500,000 to 0,000,000 of inhabitants, 
'.riiose cities are walled, and supposed capable of standing a siege. 
Each has a liigh dignitary, a civil mandarin, who is judge, director 
* of police, receiver of taxes, and, in l^liort, general administrate*, 
aided by one or several subordinate oflicers, and especially iby 
educational functionaries, who assist in the inimaiy e:j5lminat5ous 
for public oificc. Jlieso all commissioned by tUo central 
goveill\)[ieiit, taking rank accordingly, and separated 
lower agents i-equired in a concentrated population. Thesb Die- 
triets are grouped, according to convenience, into Departmcm|^, . 
• — ^two or three in one ])lac(», fifteen or oiglite^u in another, 
average being six Districts to a Department. A Prefect . or 
partment Judge presides, and the district city in wlucti. 


‘*Tlio Chinese Empire,” ii. 86i ; ' 
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to tlie rmk of a depiurtmeutal city. Tins judge^ receives 
the District condss UeJow ; and hie|u%iiients, again, 
to appei^led against, in the Circuit courts* if?here an lutendant 
review tto proceedings of a small gioup of DejMirtmenta, hvit is 
mmre fully occupied in general administration. Here begins, ex 
authority over the military ; an autliority given to meet cases 
bf local rirings. The Intendant may reside in any of the oities of 
Ida <3lreait, but usually prefers one of the departoental mties. 
Hence there is a long step to the next rank ; for the next highest 
fitot^onary coiTespon4fl directly ^ith the Euiperor, and reports* 
to the Cabinet. The number of great men thus honoured is 
eighteen at one time, the Governors, or Govenior-Generals of the 
eighteen provinces of the empire. Their power over all oJBicials 
bdow tl)em is great, from their access to the sovereign ; and each 
is Commander-in-chief os well as civil ruler in his province, A 
limited power of life unci death resides in him. Three officers of 
liigh rank enjoy, under him, an authority, limited odly by ihs 
provincial boundary, hut purely sectional, — one undertaking 
finance, another criminal justice^ and the third educational ex- 
amination. Each province has its army, as well as its complete 
system of civil government, and educational institutions. It has 
also a certain number of unattached officials of proved quality, 
who axe always ready for exceptional or uni?xpected service in any 
part of the empire. The army of the province (containing a 
territory and population answering to that of Great Biitmn) 
averages about J35,000 men, the calm, level, contented inUn-ior 
provinces having much less, and the mountainous senbord pro- 
vinces, inhabited by a more turbulent population, requiring at 
times nearly 10,000. The governor of a territory like Great 
Britain, with several towns, rising from the extent of Birmingham 
to that of London, is a great man — very like a considerable 
sovereign, except that he works hard. His levee at sunrise is a 
scene of various business ; and the amount of correspondence to 
be despatched afterwards is immense. 

From his particular London, we next step to metropolitan 
Pelring, where there is a concentration of public offices, like those 
of a D^cfban capital. The Inner Council is the oldest ruling body 
in the empire, apd may, nt one time have held everything in its 
own hands. At present there is a more limited and confidential 
council,. — ^the Strategical Ofiice — which despatches a good deal 
of tlie Emperor's business. Finally, there is the Emi)eror him- 
self -r- the iaw-giyer, the judge, the magistrate, the uixiversiil 
funotioiidiy, who is jbo the empire at large what the Oovenior- 
general is to the province, the Prefect to the diepsyrtment, 
and tto District Magistr^e tb the District. He is aided, by a 
peculiar body, the CcMoratCi who are called the Eyes and Ears of 
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the Empemti vrliO r^ort til© pmceedm^ of all tb© offiduk 
jippoiated from Peking. The check upon them is. that tliey are 
put in the places of those tfiejr inlbrm agiiinst^an4 tbHrto succeed 
lit their peril. The Eniperor^s tenure is somewhat lifc^ theirs, ~ 
“ despot'" as he is called by superficial observers* He must sac* 
oeed at his peril. If disorder and unliappiness encroach, aiid 
corruption q)reads, the nation concludes that their ruler is oat of 
hitrmony with the universe, or that there has ^been a mistake 
about his commission, or that the commission has expired. In 
tlie absence of a pmliameut, aiid without ,a dream of revolution, 
tJiey depose him and try another. ' , ^ 

Such is the order of affairs in an empire whose duration , ha» 
become the proverV of the human race. Its distinctive princijDle 
is the application of moral instead of physical force; and its dSs- 
tinctive institution is tlie competitive examination, through which 
alone ofiB.ee is attainable, and by wdiicli the greatest amount of 
ability is, in theory, secured for the public, service. 

It has been observed ahovck^hat the principle of selecting the 
wisest of the community for tTio public service has been more or 
less applied in (Huiia cluriug the wdiolc course of its history. The 
method of bringing ability to the surjaee, and establishing it in 
office by common cojisent, was founded under the Tang dynasty, 
which reigned from a.d. Cl 8 for three centuries; the institution 
continues at tins clay, though the present dynasty has grievously 
corrupted the public service by the sale of ofiBces. The primary 
examinations of the young men who desire to prove their quality, 
either for public office or private life, take place in the district 
cities, whence a specified number from each district are sent, 
distinguished by tlic title of Bachelor, b> the provincial capital, 
to go through the rest of the probation. 

“Evejy three years,” says Mr. Meadows, “ the Bachelors of each 
profiuee are examinecl, in the provincial capital, by two examiners who 
are sent from Peking, assisted by a large staff of officials on the ^ot. 
From five to ten thousimd iJachelbirs attend these triennial proyincid 
examinations, though only a very limited numb^, averaging about 
seventy for each province, can pass. These' have then the degree of 
Keu jin, or Licentiate. The licentiates from all the provinces m*© at 
liberty to attend the triennial metropolitan examinations at PekiU^^^ 
where some tivo or three bundled of them attain the degree of Tsi& 
sze,, or doctor. All these titles may be shortly described ..as markitig 
degrees of extent and profundity of knowledge in the national pltibao* 
phy, ethics, principles of government, histiory and statute laws, as Wdl 
as of powers of composition. Bachelors have no right to ©Xpert ofiftee, 
their degree merely marking those who have stood the sif^iug 
of the primary district and m^portmental examinations. Brt 
of Licentiate, when China is socially and politicaBy in a normal 
entitles the possessors to expect a post a&er toxn©< years waiting; while 
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tbat of Doctor ensures him, without delay, a district magistracy at the 

^ « From aU this itnya'caderiwil^ soe4hat there exists ai^ enormous 
difference tl*o admihistr^ivc system of tlie Chinese and those 

of certain Other Oriental nations, --l^i'teia instance. 

Eastern Asia differs as widely from Western’ Asia as does this latter 
from Western Europe. Such a thing is unknown in China as the sud- 
den elevation hyJbhe Emperor of grooms or barbers to the high official 
posts. 'Hard and successful study only enables a Chinese to $et foot on 
the lowest step of the official ladder, and a long and unusually successful 
career is necessary to enable him to reach the higjier rounds.’*^ 

About sixty-Tfivc numdnrins ai-e engaged in examining about 
twenty thousand candi»latcs for the Licentiate^ degree in one jiro- 
viuce. About two hundred of these are the sueeessfnl candidates. 
Their ages vary from fourteen to above forty. It ntust bo remem- 
bered that inueli erbdit and many advantages may bo obtained 
short of the highest success; and it is universally hiiown that a 
large number are so equal in merit that the awards are a matter 
of almost as much anxiety in llio, Examiners us to tlte candidates. 
The ordeal is n tearful one ; and few of these occasions pass with- 
out more than one deatli in the c<‘lls in which the candidates arc 
shut up alone for the M’iug days of ])robati()n. The imjuiry 
ranges nver a wide field, and appears to bo as sti’ict as it is vari- 
ous.' The pre-Confu(;ian relics^^und the Sacred Looks, and their 
comuienlaiors, eomc first in order, and a thorough nequaintauoc 
with these is imlispeiistihlc. Next comes a review' of the histories 
of each dynasty. Next, a survey of the aiieicui and modem divi- 
sions of the eiupm', with tlic history of all cliangosm them. A 
survey of literature and its liistory tolknvs, witli an account of ail 
state collections of hooks and ivmarkahle catalogues. I^inally, 
there is some dopartment of public admiiiistraliou io be described 
— ^I'oads and bridges, tif>o(l-gatos mil watercpui’ses, agricultural 
business^ or the like. Thu candidate luis to answer questi^is, 
specially and secretly propnred^for tJie occasion, and io write 
papers, without Imoks or any cfcinumicntiou wlmtever. He is 
searched, even to flic soJes of his sh()(,*s, that ho may not cainy in 
a scrap of ;])rint or lucmoraiida ; ho brings his o^Yll food, and gets 
tlirough the feaifril days of toil, solitude, and susjjense, as he^t 
hcMuay/ It is tio wonder that soiem sink under it, signalizing 
evei 7 ex amiiliHioii by funerals, llicrc may ho some vofialions 
iu theq^ro^aiumc — ^tiie one just given being that used at Na-nking 
ill lH5l j and coininnhioated to the ^^Slmnghae Alriinnack.*’ 

The fli'it t|nbstii[j)nMvhich ^ to Englishmen is — Why is not 
China better govd’no8, a^^^ snoh a peporatioh ns this ? Why 
is there not Inbre snccej^s in tl^e social dixporiment, if the country 

’ ^ “ The Chiiieae audth«k Rebdliousi” ppi.21, 23. 
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Ima, for scores of centuries, been " ruled by the most worthy and 
able," according to the theory of the emf ire^such pains being 
taken to secure the highest worth and ability? The. answers to 
those questions ari^ very naturally from the , perusal of the entire 
group of hooka on China which have appeared since the war of 
1H40-1842, though each work, with the exception of Mr. 
Meadows’s, might leave an indistinct impression by itself, as to 
the relations of the Government to the lot of the Chinese people. 

In the first place, what is failure ? Can there be success in 
any polity, if^not in that which has preserved an empire in an 
ever-growing condition for several thousand yearn ? What is 
success, if not in securing sucli a duration of prosperity to one- 
tliird of the human /ace, keeping them well fed and cheerful, con- 
tented and peaceful — free from revolution, satisfied with their 
polity, and never even attempting to change it, though occasion- 
ally compelled to depose a ruler or a dynasty ? The Chinese 
themselves consider this success; and no statesman will differ 


from them. But, if it be aske^, with more pai*ticularity, how it 
is that the Chinese ar(i not the most enlightened of all nations— 
why their great inventions (as that of printing) seem to have 
done nothing for them — why they are fioi modest in proportion 
to their learning, and wise in accordance with their knowledge — 
and vrhy there is corruption in the administration, and cruelty iu 
the executive— the reasons are easily found. 

We must remember, in the first place, that the people of China 
are most respected by those who know tliem best ; and it is abso- 
lutely necessaiy to put aside, not only such gross and wild 
representations as Mr., Bayard Taylor has stooped to publish in 
liis otherwise agreeable “Journeys iu India, China and Japan," 
but such pictures as M. Hue has drawn, under the unfavourable 
conditions of his theology and of his position as a missionary. 
Eesidents who know*the interior, and luive no call to interfere 
witli the education or the opinions of the people, can tell us most 
about them‘; and it invariably tufeas out that they estimate the 
Chinese character the most highly. *Tligre were, however, tbe 
faults inseparable from a patriiirclial system to begin With ; and, 
as the system has gradually ceased to bo patriarchal except in 
terms, the faults have not he^n outgrown** The value of male 
heirs fiasjprevented the entire purification of marriage, though it 
is far iigher. in character tliau the gross polygamy of many 
eastern countries. The practice of , concubinage, thus upheld, 
impedes that progress in refinement which d&hsed education 
would otherwise secure, and depresses the female, sex, :$kyery 
accompanies concubinage, as the shadow the substance;; and we 
need not stop to expatiate on the evil infiuences of assuming that 
human beings oan to property. As to the common suggestion 

[VoL LXIX. No, CXXXVI.]— Nxw Sbeies, Yol, XIII. No. II. C 0 
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that Qa^ must be very damoraliziag, the eiuraer ie, JBaropean 
ignoxaooe has ndstaksu ti^eOhiaese classification of ^ployments 
m the institution of Oasie. A moment’s oonsidetnlaon viu ihoMr 
that oivil setrvice oompetitiTe examination^ ofeaa to all, cannot 
oo'saast nitii easte ; and, in fiset, every man in Ohina may em^^oy 
himself as he pleases, whatever his father’s calling may be. The 
pnnmple of moral rule, and the honour paid to inteUeet in the 
whole scheme of polity, eecnres the first place in social honour for 
'&e literucy class. In anciei^: /lays, agrieulture came next to 
hteratore ; but, as civilization proceeded, the more intellectiial 
vocations ros^ shove it, so that the bankers and mendiants now 
rank next to tiie learned class ; and even the artisuis are higher 
than the husbandmen. The maxhn is, that men who -work with 
the mind are the rulers, and those who work with the limbs are 
the niled. 

If we proceed to inquire how, under Ibis uastocraey of the 
brain, the administration can be wbat it is, there are two kinds 
of answer. First, the national practice has been infringed by the 
Manchoo rulers, who are paying the penalty of tbeiz treason in 
awaitii^ their destiny from the rebels. Under temptation, the 
reigning family did the fatal deed which is never passed over in 
Chime— never forgotten or forgiven, or left without retribution— 
they sold ofiBce, Once having begun, they could not stop ; and 
in the present condition of the empire they can oertaiuly never 
recover themselves ; and it is this which makes their downfall 
certain in the eyes of all who under-stand the Chinese. Incapable 
officials abound, in the most lucrative regions of public employ- 
ment ; and the old right of insurrection is assorted accordingly, 
its success being only a question of time. The strict pnrrtauical 
tone and temper of the rebels commands the sympathies of all 
true patriots, however strange or unintelligible the ffivinity of the 
new sect may appear to tbe unprepared native mind ; and thus, 
if it bad so happened that tbe foreign relations of tbe empire had 
been nndisturbed, there would have been scarcely a donbt of the 
r^eneration of the government, and of the steady, unbroken 
march of the old polity. The true policy of the European powers 
at this moment is, in the opinion of the Best judges, to come to 
an understanding with the rebfl reformers, simply enabling 
them to complete their work without delay and nirtl/,er blood- 
thed— haRupg out the Mauchoos (both court and troops) and 
bringing Imdk administration to its old prindpIes.and^oonBer- 
vativa virtuest l^th sodb a theory, and such a principle as those 
of the Chinese polity, there must be. an . inffismilahle vitality — an 
inextingoishahle reenpmrative poweri npdw which the mpire 
migbt renew its youth, even after such ai period of misrnle as will 
att^h disgrace to the Manphoo dynaidy tbroagh all ftitiire time. 
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These ^rereigns are answerable for the' bloodiflied, as well as the 
corruption, w&oh is a new feature in Chitiesfe lrfe. In file fees of 
the ten comniondments andfhe golden role, which UteCfonfhcian 
religion presents as conspicuously as that df Christendom, these 
rulers have slaughtered rebels hy hundreds and thousands-— 
causing the pdhlio to stand aghast in the first place, andtlien, in 
some instances, to retaliate, though more frequently to admit that 
the sacred commission has oertainly passed away from the reign^ 
ing dynasty, and that there will be nothing but misery till' it is 
replaced by one worthy to rule. ^ " 

Still tre return to the question why, under a *s3^stem of such 
elevated pretensions^ 'matters have gone so ill ? Is it not true^ 
we ask in reply, that the most hopeless conceit in the woM is 
found among the moralists ? Is it not so all the .world over ? 
Among our village neighbours (possibly in our own households), 
in OUT municipal councils, in metropolitan society, in the religious 
world, in parliament, in international intercourses, who are so 
hopelessly at a stand-still as tho moralists ? We need ndt t^top 
to account for this on philosophical grounds ; for the fact ia 
admitted by all but the class themselves. Suffice it that, igno- 
rant that morals are themselves subordinate to the intellect, and 
that goodness is precarious and imperfect till it becomes wisdom, 
moralists (who stop at being moralists) suppose erroneously that 
they have found the basis of things, and that the universe and 
all its doings must he accommodated to their notions. They 
never get on, because they suppose that the thing wanted is for 
all the rest of the world to come up to their high ground ; wliile, 
to admit that they can grow wiser in any other direction is to 
yield up their high ground'. But how came the Chinese into 
this state of mind, — this misuse of their own social theoiy, after 
having so long ago adoj)ted the noble doctrine that there is no sepa- 
ration between intellect and morals ? Their holy men were irre- 
fragable at once in insight ivnd in goodness from the same cause, 
and by the same process. How is it* that, after such a recog- 
nition as that, ana while professing the theory which accounts 
for the wisdom of the Saints, the Chinese administration, if not 
the social system, has degenerated, under the loftiest moral pro- 
fessions? » ** ' 

It app^iars to us that this grand failure — so mortifying to ffcte 
advocates of igovemment by a hierarchy of worth and wiisdoiirt, to 
late, and yot so signal — ^is owing to a mistake (inevitable in the 
old centuries) as to the nature of knowledge: There is a 
stage in cmlization, during wltioh* literature is prodjfipusly^e^* 
rated. The Chinese reached this si^ge long before anybody' 

— ^as far as we yet know — and they have got no 

some glimpse is obflBiine^, here and there on the gldbe, nrHhe 

c cr 2 
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thctt books are only one. means of knbwledge, and tiiat hopeless 
ignorance is a certain consequence df an exclusive attachment to 
them. Before it is declared^ on the one hand^ that the social 
system in China is a realiisatibn of the theory of government by 
the wisest and best ; and before China is pointed to, on the other 
hand, as an illustration of government by the wisest dnd best, it 
has to be settled whether the Chinese qualification for public 
service is real or sham knoWlodge. The Chinese cannot, of 
course, admit a doubt of this wlyle their Sacred Books and Holy 
Men are the source oT their wisdom, and tlieir ideas of wisdom. 
But if we clearly perceive that their doctrines, and the studies to 
which they lead, have no claim to the titles of knowledge at all, 
we must deny that the experiment of government by the wisest 
has been put upon its trial at all in China. The Saints and 
Sages of the Celestial Empire never got beyond the metaphysical 
stage of cultivation (they would have been prophets in an ago of 
miracle, if they had, in the infancy of society) ; and the last thing 
any of their disciples would dreto of would be that there was a 
stage beyond theirs. So the mind of CUina lias been exercised 
by nothing higher than metaphysical speculation; its so-called 
knowledge amounts to & perpetual accommodation of the phe- 
nomena of life and the world to those speculations ; and litera- 
ture is supposed to be the one only field and storehouse of know- 
ledge. Thus, while professing that worth and ability shall rule — 
that goodness is inseparable from insiglit — and that morality is 
the supreme hiw of, not man only, but collective men, the Chinese 
rigorously speaking, intensely ignorant, probably the most 
ignorant of civilized nations — stationary in morals, and reti’ograde 
in government, though probably with a sufficient power of reco- 
very. They compare with ‘‘ outside barbarians’' as a closet stu- 
dent of the mediaeval schoolmen would compare with the best 
constitutional statesman of our day, who would doubtless be con- 
demned by the disciple of the metaphysical saints of Europe as 
**fiunk in materialism," and so forth. No doubt, a great deal of 
sound, substantial, practical knowledge is common in China, as 
els^whdhj ; but nowhere does science — truth which can be demon- 
strated — ^hear so small a proportion to the amount of cultivation. 
There will probably b^e time enough, before their theory is (with- 
out being changed) adapted to the progresi^ made by human 
mind, for the rest of tli^. world to perceive that before any society 
can be governed by wisest and best, that society must 
be vrise as to the nature of knowledge, and pust bie in a position 
to gecura the true qualification in its •rulers ;—-4hat they should 
have gone farthest in the regions of the knowable, without having 
gone beyond them* 

What is life in China like, under such conditions ? It is cer- 
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tainly a much merrier affair than we have been given, to under- 
stand, and much like life in those countries of the world in which 
individuals etyoy most freedom, whatever the theory of jgovern- 
ment may be. We all of us. remember the old and true story of 
the collector enteidng a remote Chinese village, with a log pad- 
looked on his neck, and his shoulders blue with stripes, exhibiting 
his troubles to the people, and saying, See whatl«saffer becauae 
I have, not paid in your taxes. You will pay at once, no doubt, 
to save me another beating healing and the log being self- 

imposed, as a short « 7 ay of getting his business doin in a place 
where the official countenance was an unknown phdbomenon, and 
the people had takj^ care of themselves and one another for 
a generation op two. Such is no unfair specimen of rural life in 
many parts of China, at least till the rebels began their march 
northwards. It probably is so still ; for there are multitudes of 
settlements where the rebels had never been heard of, so lately os 
two or three years ago. Those are the places in which to see the 
inexhaustible, perdurable life of (Jhina. In the plain, the villagers 
do nearly the same tilings on the same day of the year, for the 
whole of a long life. In the spring, the peasants turn out to 
scrape the river banks, and clean the canals, and gather together 
the sodden grass and all refuse, and throw it into heaps ; and then 
they convey the fertilizing material to their fields and garddbs, 
watching the melting down of the clods, in order to cast in 
their seed at the right moment. Supposing the crop to be cotton, 
here is the harvest picture : — 

“ As the pods are bursting every day, it is necessary to have theiif 
gathered with great regularity, otherwise they fall upon the ground 
and the cotton gets dirty, which of course reduces its value in the 
market. Little bands of the Chinese are now seen in the aflemoon 
in every field, gathering the ripe cotton, and carrying it home to the 
houses of the farmers. As the farms are generally small, they are 
worked almost entirely by the^farmer and his family, consisting some* 
times of three or even four gciiemtions, including the old grey*haircd 
grandfather, who has seen the crops of fdurscore years gathered iuto 
his barns. Every member of the family groups has a certau| degree 
of interest in his employment ; the harvest is their own, and uie more 
productive it is, the greater the^number of coj^forts they wUl be able 
to afford. Of course there are mfiiiy cotton farms of larger size, where 
labourers %re ^m 2 )]oyed in addition to the farmer’s family 5 but by fer 
the greater number are small, and worked in the way I have juft 
described. It is no unusual sight to see the family goats; too, doing 
their share of the work. Several of these animals* aro^^kept on almoilt 
every . farm, where* they are,*bf course, great fovourites with ^ 

dren, and often follow them to the oot|on«-fields. Althoi%h " 

dren with their little hands can gather the oplton as w^L^a' 
eUers, they are not strong enough to carry it about vdth 
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it i 9 Bee their &vx>\iritesj the goats, with slun^ across 

their ba&s, receiving the deposits of cotton, and bearing it . home to 
the housea, evidently aware that they, too, are workirg for the general 

One of the pleasantest particulars in the subsequent history of 
the Jwnily is the independence of the farmer in teansacting his 
sale& He trcyfcs into the city, with hia sacks of cotton swinging 
from the bamboo pole balanced on bis shoulder ; and he trots 
from warehouse tg warehouse till Jie gets his price. It is probable 
that the dis^|||S6B which are exhibited by the roadside, in a country 
where every tArunger is supposed to he a doctor, have created 
that impi’ession of popular poverty in Cliinh.^ which is thoroughly 
disproved by every narrative of modern travel in the interior. 
Something may be owing also to the opposition of taste in 
viands, which makes the Cliinese and Europeans wonder, per- 
Ixaps equally, at each other. An English sailor who eats tripe, 
mnshrooms and periwinkles, and likes liis roast beef half raw, 
thinks tliat Chinamen, who eat sj^wed dog and broiled rats, must 
be ha]f*starved ; whereas it is now made p^^etty cleiir that, amidst 
their rivers, shoaly with fish, their swarms of game, their rich 
gardens and fertile fields/ and incalculable swine, the Chinese are 
the most plump and well-fed population in the world. It must 
bathe disease which gives an impression of mendicity to minds 
ftilL of New York, London or Paris associations. When the 
stranger sees rows of lepers, or fever-stricken wretches, and espe- 
cially an exhibition of the maladies which arise from dirt and 
mismanagement, on the causeways or canal banks near every 
settlement, he may easily imagine the people sunk in poverty, 
though a nearer examination would show him the loom and the 
spinning-wheel busy and gainful, and the cottage stored, above 
and belov^, with food for tlie year, and clothing for a lifetime. It 
is knowledge which is wanted in the sanitary case?— science in 
the. physician, ond prudence in the patient. If the following was 
Ihe treatment undergone by M. Hue m a large inland city, what 
hope is therefrom doc^rihg for the villagers in the bills or on 
the MM. Hue and Gahet being seized with pains and 

sickness, the mandarins about tbeni sent for ah eminent physician, 
an^ till he arrived, discoursed on ^ne nature of the from 

d priori premises. Humidity being essential to harmony — 

^11 was Snafi^ agreed,, unanimously, that nothing mare was neces- 
sary than gs^sen peas, boili^ cucumbers, and water-meIbbs,;to set us on 
oxmleet again, xfid epable us to pursue our journey j and in the mean- 
the, uoetor arrived. The ceremoniatu:, jet perfectly cii^ manner 
*m w^h he pi^amted himadf,. pointed' him out as a mmUmo passed 
his time in paying visita.. Hie was a jiittfe roundabout man, with a 

♦ Fortuned "iTfitree Yesrs in Ohms,” pp.*270, 271. 
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pleasing eocuxtenaiMi^y and of a redundant pkimpneas* escalated to 
afford the moat advantageous ideas of his hygienic principles : and a 
pair of great speoiacles, seated on 'a very littlC' rt^dinsentpy kind ot 
nose^ and tied behind Ws ears with a silk cord, gave him (Wte a 
finished medical air. A small grey beard and moustachioa, and hair of 
the same colour tied behind in a pigtail, afforded additbnal evidence 
of long experience in the art of healing. As he approached our bed, 
he gave utterance to somir aphorisms that did not seejjfi to us altogether 
woHidess. . . t • 

“ ‘ 1 Imve learned,^ said he, * that the illustrious patient was born m 
the countries of tl^ west, ft is written the* books that maladies 
vary according to the country; those of the noi^H do not rei^ble 
those of the south ; every nation has some that are peculiar to it, and 
every country prod^es particular remedies, adapted to tho (Mdimwy 
iiifinnities of its inliabitants. The skilful physician onj^t to 
guish different temperaments, in order to understand the true ebiraotev 
of maladies and prescribe suitable medicaments ; it is in this that his 
science consists. We must take good care not to treat the men of the 
IVestem Seas in the same manner as the men of the Central Nation. 
After having laid down these principles, with very striking infiexmns 
of voice, and abundaupe of gesticulation, he drew towards him a bamboo 
ann-chair, and seated himself by the side of our bed. ^ He then aaked 
for our right arm, and having laid it a small cushion,^ he 
Ibel the pulse by playing on it with all his lingers, as if he were play* 
ing the pianoforte. The Chinese consider that there ar^ dhffiirent 
pulses corresponding to the heart, the liver, and the other principal 
organs. To feel the pulse well you must feel them all one after the 
other,, and sometimes several together, in order to understand their 
several relations. During this operation, which lasted a very long 
while, the doctor appeared plunged in profound meditation 
not speak one word, but kept his head bent down, and bis eyesnxed 
on the points of his shoes. 

“ When the right arm had had its tuni, the left was tak^, aim the 
same ceremonies performed with it; and then at length the doctor 
inigesticadly raisea his head, stroked his beard and moustaebios two 
or three times, and pronounced the sentence : ‘ By some means or 
•other/ said he, shaking hitf head, ‘the cold air has penetrated ^he 
interior, and has put itself in oppofition, in m^y organ#, with 
igneous principle ; thence arises the struggle, which must necessarily 
manifest itself by vomitings and convulsions; we muSt, tharcfore, 
combaithe evil with warm substances.’ 

mandarins, who a ininute before had said precisely the con* 
traryf did not fail to agree entirely with the opinion of the pbysiQ^. * 

Aocorliog to M. Hue’s way of reading hfeBibk/‘w® are told 
to honour physloiaiis, in case of necessity:’ and hef* I hjy fere 
sobmitted to a few :^toarkal)le proeMsesj iv»pi»ay 

•ooDtdders Ilia recovery in no , di^ree owing. He ; < 

— w— r-— — . /■: — " 

* Hue’s Chinese Empke^- & ^ - 
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but his narrative leads us to consider the small chance left for 
lepers,, and victims of liver and lung and cerebral complaints, ih 
the hanfls of doctors Tivbo boast of their eight hundred volumes on 
medicine^ and of drugs as ancient as the Egyptian mummies, and 
then treat disease on principles derived from ** the five elements/' 
or correspondences with the stars. 

" Life on the water is at least as gay as on the land, in China. 
There is fishing*by day, with always a good market; and fishing 
by torchlight, with lots of fun. Thfere is the voyage to town, 
with a heaped-up deck^of tempting fruits and fragrant flowers, 
with eager buyei’s at the wharf, and a good sleep in a quiet cove 
on the return, with a pocketful of money. v. Tlie middle-class 
landed proprietor has his mansion in the miast of fields which 
neuer entirely disappoint expectation — so perfect are the agricul- 
tural methods in use for the drainage and irrigation of the soil, 
and the mastery of “ the five elements” which constitute nature 
to the Chinese mind. The fruity gardens, the leafy lawps, the 
flowery conservatories, and fish-ppnds, and poultry-yards, are 
agreeable appliances of Chinese feoimtry life; and none eryoy 
them more than the great mandarins, when *thc toils of office — 
toils really great and long-continued — ^permit tliem to repair to 
their estates. 

As foif^town life, it seems to he as gay for the public in general 
as for the gayest classes in Paris or Eome. The impression (pven 
by the whole series of recent works on China is of a prevalent 
vivacity, such as the untravelled English have no conception of. 
Open shops, displaying gay colours ; dandy shopmen, of whom 
the same thing may be said ; court- yards with gold fish, aviaries 
of singing-birds, and, in the evenings, painted lantern^ ; fruit* 
shops piled with grajjes and melons, and pine-apples iced at 
command ; eating-houses, with such tables as those described by 
the Times* correspondent ; tea-houses at the elevation of obser- 
vatories, for the sake of air and the view ; public gardens, with 
jugglers, fortune-tellers, dancing and smging girls, tiglit-ropes, 
and dramatic interludes ; while at every corner, and in every open 
space, are itinerant tradesmen, from the restaurateur to the dentist 
and the craniologist. From “tinker and tailor” to “apothe- 
cary, thief,” there are plenty of each order who live an outdoor 
life : and those who stay at home contribute to the general amuse* 
ment by their signs. “A doctors shop,” says Forbes (p.^ 8G), 
“ will be ornamented with a patriarch leaning on a cropk, and by 
his side a deef or stork, the stork bein^ the emblem of longevity,, 
which, as is well kliowU, at least in China, pulverized dried ^l^rs 
flesh afford the surest means of Attaining.” Nothing seeiiiis to 
have struck Mr. Fortune more, than tliu gaiety of tj&e streets,, 
and Of tlie people iu them., in the great interior dities. 
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^ ** The old curiototy^shops are nttmeroue,” he says, “ and contained 

articles of ,|^reat varao among the Chinese, such as ancient norcekin 
bronzes, carved bamboo, jars out out of the beautiful Jade^stone, 
and a variety of other things of like description. 1 observed some 
large silk shops, as I passed along, and, judging from the number of 
people in the town who wear silk dresses, they must have a thriving 

trade The people of Hang-chow dress gaily, and are reUiark- 

able among the Chinese for their dandyism. All escept the lowest 
labourers and coolies strutted about in dbressos composed of i^k, satin, 
and crape.*’* ^ ^ 

This does not lot)k much like pressure on the njeans of subsis# 
tonce, or the ever-urgent famine in which we usd3 to suppose the 
Chinese to he livingr It must he remembered, however^ that this 
dressy city is in the heart of the chief silk district,. where, over 
an area of about a hundred mile.s each way, scarcely any trees 
but the mulberry are to he seen. But there are other silk dis- 
tricts ; and some notion of the production may be formed from 
the fact that when, after the opening of the port of Shangliae to 
us, the exportation of silk suddenly rose from 3,000 to 20,000 
hales, the difference was unfelt in the home market of China. 
An additional export of 17,000 bales, wholly unprepared for, had 
no effect on the price of either the raw material or the manufac-- 
ture. Sucli facts disclose a magnificent prospect to British com* 
iiierce, whenever the great rivers are opened to our merchants. 

The towns exhibit tea even more prominently tban silk. 
Between the gay shops, presenting monsters on the walls, and 
fountains, and grottoes, and odd trees in the courtyards ; and the 
making and painting of tea-chests ; and the packing and embark- 
ing by boats; and the union of tea and theatrical and other 
amusements, Chinese life seems to be embalmed in tea, in fact, as 
it has always been in the European imagination. Mr. Fortune 
leads us on into thg hills, where the commodity is produced, and 
enables us to seo the broad upland slopes dotted over with the 
shrub, which gives a comfoijtable subsistence to millions of people 
tlmre, as it affords solace to millions more in Europe and America. 
Tea brings in the idea of priests, for more*reasons than one. The 
first green tea was made jimder the instruction of a priest on the 
hill of Sung-Io. Np^oubt he must have teen inspired ; but he 
made the ignoble end of turning layman; xlirough Uie, profits of 
his green tea. Buddhist temples are sprinkled all over Chiba; 
unci among the tea hills they abound, the situaiipn< hemg favoav^ 
able. There; perched on some height, live the honzes and their 
idols, all in yellow, and making themselves abrftidantly 
with their gongs, and seSn at tteir studies and devotipim* 
they tempt strangers by providing geats at, good points offview^ 

* “Tea Dratricts of Chiik/* pp. 86, 87, 
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, mxd by tba fLojatiiag among the waterliliea in their fish-ponds, 
and the' deilLcate entertammeats within doors. These are the 
gt^t, ix^nasteries ; and tb© gradation is pretty complete, from 
those >wbioh have a tooth or toe of Buddha to exhibit, to the 
.jhaMby adMoes where the prayer-wheel will not tarn, and the 
Sterns are tom, and the robes dirty, and the priests living on 
the broken victuals they beg. 

.Life, in the mountaias of the southern provinces is ft \ery dif- 
ferent affair.. There is a population in the mountainous regions 
there which bears “iracvcs of a difierent origin from that of the 
^hinese generally, though it has become completely assimilated 
in the national estimation. Instead of tha ruddy, plump, luxu- 
rious aspect and habits of the nortliern Chinese, these people 
haye sallow faces, more expressive countenances, and a readier 
enterprise ,aad courage. These mountains have cradled young 
rebellion again and again; and' secret societies have flourished in 
their valleys. These highlanders make the Lest soldiers; and 
their raids into the lowlands are much like those of other half- 
civilized mountaineers. Bands flrom the hills pillage the custom- 
houses and treasuries, take toll on merchandize and cattle, and 
levy block mail on the wealthy, sparing individuals, thus gaining 
popul^jr sympathy, and preserving it by controlling the oppres- 
sions of the mandarins. Kverywhere in China the mandarins 
may tremble in their sedans if they have been guilty of iiyustice 
or extortion : for the doctrine of tyrannicide is popular there, — 
oitizens frequently showing themselves ready to sacrifice their 
lives to rid the community of an oppressor, or even to draw the 
•^^altention of the general government to the locality where such 
misery exists : but the mountaineers have been wont to do things 
on a larger scale. Beginning on the llohin Hood or Rob Roy 
scale, they have often become a banditti, formidable to all ranks 
of mo^ndarins within a long distance ; and have even repeatedly 
grown into a rebel aimy which has changed a dynasty. M. Hue, 
not distinguishing between political revolution and rebellion 
aipuiist ft sovereign or a dynasty, charges the Chinese with having 
revolutianized their polity at least as often as any other nation. 
The dxiration of their polity, unaltered in all its essential prin- 
ciples and orgauizati«^,, for several thousands of year8,is a sufficient 
anfweT to the charge ; but that th^ executive head of this polity 
has frequently been changed by means of popular risingd^ is not a 
contradiction bat a consequence of the stability of.the system to 
which the soverei^s are themselves subservient. From tlia 
recestos of hi^ palace at Peking, the limperor of the day looks 
with apprehensipn to the opposite extreme of his territory, where 
there ate whole peculations* whom he cannot reach or terrify, 
whom his soldiers oaim0t at whose ipercy his southern 
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mandarins lie, and who may upset his throne any day, as their 
forefathers upset the thrones of his pr^ecessMi There is 
nothbig to be donoj the gireal man supposes; so toget 

those people ; and henceforth it is forbidden to menti<m tllem. 

. Worse, perhaps, tlian the marauding on land is the piraey M sea ; 
and it is carried on in an analogous way, and by manh the siuiie 
sort of people. The mountains make the harbpnrs, creeks, and 
•coves of the coast ; and these are almost all in the south of China. 
There has alwaysbeen compart^lively little foreign eommerbeto^rds 
the north, where tlie great central plain melts into the sea. There 
will be more, of course, when Europeans obtain docesa to the in- 
terior and its prodjidits; hut while foreign trade exisised only on 
sufferance, it was, as all the world knows, confined to the south. 
In the recesses, and among the islands of that coast, native trad'^rs 
and pirates have always sheltered themselves, combining, as Mr. 
Meadows observes, the characteristics of the mountaineer and the 
mai'iner. It is conceivable how we may have been misled about 
the average lifo of China when our informants have, till quite 
lately, formed their ^jonccptioiis from the corrupted hangers-on of 
Canton, the ill-conditiOncd, servile class in the northern ports, 
and the pirates of the squtli-eastern ooast, who consrituto a^ut 
as fair specimens as the Mean whites * would be of the American 
citizen, or our city Arabs of the English youth, or the wreckers 
on the Connaught Isles of tlie llriiish nation generally. 

Our readers will have anticipated the fact that the rebels who 
now command a wide and populous region in the very heart of 
China issued from the mountain districts. They secured their 
first footing in the southern highlands of Kwnng-se. First con- 
sisting of a religious reformer, obtaining converts slowly, and 
afterwards of a body of ascetic regenerators of faith, the rising was 
some-years in becoming politically formidable. When at length 
it became so, the avowed object was the overthrow of the Manchoo 
dynasty, which evidently might be effected, and ought to be effected, 
if the mischief done by that family is not now too desperate to admit 
of reparation. The practice of bloodshed, rendered hdrtibly 
familiar by the Manchoo soldiery and ofiBciaJs, seems ix> hove 
essentially impaired the national character of the Chinese ; and so 
has the; official corruption which appears, have spi*ead a dry rot 
through the whole administrative system. — long the best that the 
woifd ever witnessed. The practice of sdling office destroyed at 
a stroke the characteristic virtue of the polity ; and it mUst bo a 
serious question whether it can ever be restpred^. even hy su^ a 
vigour of puritauism as the r^els carry with tWa. It if 
true that if the Chines^ system had been all that it assumi^!to^be, 
it could not have lain at the niercy of oi^y Mmichoo 
dynasty. If tbe^Sacred Books on which ihe whole, was baadd bad 
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cpa^ned geauin^ philosophy, instead of abstract conceptions 
drayra from the hitman brain alone, without any rectification from 
the mi of the univei’se ; if the qu^fication for the public seryicb 
had been teal knowledge, instead of m^e literature ; and if the 
individual ^ liberty which Undoubtedly existed under the ancient 
Bcheme had bfeen combined with some sort of appeal to' the popular 
interest in politigal affairs, such a system could not have been so 
utideimined^ The people would have been vigilant, the hierarchy^ 
faithful in the main,^and the Manchoo family helpless under the 
spell of the national maxkns of peace and integrity. Again, tliere is 
no superiority initbe doctrine of the rebels which should entitle them 
to overthrow the Sacred Books and the Hoiys3Mefn, though their 
moral reforms give them power against imperial defections. It is 
a case of ^oss superstition against baseless metaphysics. Those 
who are disposed may make a choice between them ; but it is not 
easy to say which the Chinese w^oulcl prefer, if their own case 
could be shown to them as it appears to others. At present, 
though almost every man, woman; and child reads and writes, 
and thinks books tlic highest of created things, scarcely anybody 
takes the least interest in public aflairs. In the canal-boats the 
poorest people who have no* other house, have books end writing 
apparatus on board ; and there is not a passenger in any street 
who cannot read the proclamations on the walls. Moreover, there 
are few families which do not furnish one candidate or more for 
examination, with a view to the civil service : Jind yet the apatliy 
about public affairs seems to be unequalled by anything witnessed 
among any other educated population. The people leave it all to 
the mandarins, not even caring to put aside any other reading 
for the “ Peking Gazette,*’ which is very cheap, and would tell 
them a good deal, M. Hue shows how small is the popular 
interest even in the death of an Emperor, who is not necessarily 
succeeded by Lis eldest son : — * 

**In ordinary times/ ^ he says, “and wljen they are not under the 
infinence of any revolutionary movement, the Chinese arc not at all 
inclined to meddle with aff^rs 6f Government ; they are a delightfully 
quiet people to deal with. In 1851, at the period of the death of the 
Emperor Tao-konang, wo were travelling on the road from Pekin ; 
and one day, when we haj! ,been taking tea at an inn in company with 
some CliineM citizens, we tried to get u^ a little political discussion. 

We spoke of the recent death of the Emperor, an important*^event, 
wWch of course must have interested everybody. We expressed our 
anxiety on the subject of the succession to the imperial throne, the heir 
publicly declared. * Who knows,' said we, 

* which of the three sons of the Emperor will*have been appoinl^d to 
succeed him? If it should be the eldest, wffl be pursue the same sys* 
tern of government ? If the younger, he Is still very young, and it is 
said there are contrary influences, two opposing parties at court : to 
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winch will ho lean ?’ We put forward) in shoH*, all kinds of hypothe- 
ses, in order to stimulate these good citizens to make some observation^ 
But they hardly listened to us. We came back s^in and again to tito 
charge, in order to elicit some opinion or other on questions that really 
appeared to us of great importance. But to all our piquant augges-* 
tionsj they replied only by shaking their heads, out whiSb of 

smoke, and taking great gulps of tea. 

“ This apathy was really beginning to provoke us, When one of these 
worthy Chinese, getting up from his seat, came and laid his two hands 
on our shoulder^ in a manner quite paternal, and said, smiling rather 
ironically : — ♦ * • 

“ * Listen to me, my friend ! Why should you Ijrouble your heart 
and fatigue your hind by all these vain surmises ? The mandaHnS' 
have to attend to affairs of State; they are paid for it; ' Let thbm 
earn their money, then. But don’t let us torment ourselves about 
what does not concern us. We should be great fools to want to do 
political business for nothing.’ 

“ ‘That is very conformable to reason,’ cried the rest of the company, 
and thereupon they pointed out to us that our tea was getting cold, 
and our pipes were out.”’* 

If there wore aiiy*otlicr agency by which the empire could be 
retrieved, one would rather it should bo hy some more promising 
intervention than that of leaders who, however well-meaning and 
earnest, set out three teabowls for the Trinity, and rest their 
entire project on the inspiration of their Heavenly Princes. But 
there seems to he no alternative. We will not regard as an alter- 
native the suggestion we now and then hear, — that wd ourselves 
must conquer China. It is bad enough that we ard embroiled 
with it. It was tlie heiglit of rashness and lolly to make a dishonest 
quarrel, as our representatives unhappily did, and more unhappily 
were upheld for having done. It -would be madness to desire to 
do more than obtain good security for a free commerce. If this 
can be best done* by getting rid of the Manchoo Emperor who 
has offended us and Europe, then we may perhaps be wise to 
quicken the process by ^fhic^l the rebels propose to .expel the 
dynasty. Beyond that, wc ought to»ahstain from meddling more 
or less in Chinese politics. Our special object gained— a secure 
and free commerce, including access to all parts of the empire 
(to which the people have clearly no objegtion), and reparation for 
the damage of the war — we have no further business on the stjflJge 
of public aflairs there. The Chinese have changed their dyn^ty 
and reformed their procedure before: we have no right to dhfi- 
dude that they cannot do it again ; and least of all can ure thrusHn . 
our own notions and i)ur own will, disqualified as we are by 
ignorance of an empire hitlicrtoTsecInded from the^ world's obser- 
vation, and by associations so different from the Chiimse^as to 

♦•Hue’s “ Chinese Empire,” pp. 96, 97, 
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coiistifeiite a differenifc mental Miructure, We know what 

we wut liot IB cSbtran it, and thei^e stop. We may possibly 
niwail vm Yeh, as a prisoner, to intrbdticfe ns and onr demands 
to the Emperor, — a thing never done while the great mandarins 
were at large ; so that it evfen appears doubtful v^ether the trea- 
ties on wiiibh the last peace was founded were evef ' heard of at 
Peking* If the cig^tive Commissioner cah be prevailed on to act 
as master of the ceremonies, there is no saying what we might 
not obtain in the way of our ohje«t. Next, tb^re is the oppor- 
tunity of the le^iel establishment iu^the heart of the empire. The 
laiSt thing desired* we believe, by anybody is that we should have 
to undertake any political or tenitorial hlhriness whatever in 
China, beyond the limits of our own stations, established for 
commercial purposes. 

But after bur somewhat protracted survey, our readers may 
ask — “ What of the household in China ? What of the Family, 
which is the regognised type of the whole polity ? There is 
but little to' tell. M. Hue, as a priest, cannot speak with autho- 
rity or acceptance on domestic subjects, evendf he had had oppor- 
tunity of observation. He amuses us with little sketches which 
would suit other countries, X\ith some slight alteration of costume ; 
— the ahndy-son of the household, flirting his fan in Woo-chang, 
as he would twirl his moustache in New York, and 'bleat or baa 
in London; the student- son of the household, the smne every- 
where for paleness, and pedantry and slovenliness ; the pompous 
father*, the tyrannical or indulgent father, the ambitions or the 
phlegmatic fiither ; — all those are common to all countries. The 
tutor is, perhaps, a distinctive personage in China. Here is M. 
Hue's account of him, as he appeared in the house of a mandarra 
where the misrfonaries were quartered : — 

We used to talk to him of Europe, and he, in return^ told us 
stories of Chins^ which he seasoned plentifully with seUtenoes from 
the eiassic authors of his country. ♦ Thjs learned Chinese resembled 
very mxusk those erudite personages of former days whose conversa* 
tion was always bristling quotations from Latin and Greek. In 
i^ance the race is almost extinct, but it is still flourishing in flfll 
vigour iu China. The man of learning is accustomed to papesent him- 
self wifh a oonsiderahl^mount of ea^ assurance, indeed with not a 
little vanity aud pomposity, so convinced is he of his own value. 

"He is the diapason of eveiy conversation ; for he b erudttc, and, 
moreover, a fine speaker. His vocal organ is mostly of a marvellous 
flexibility ; and he has the habit of accompanying his words with much 
stately g^ticalation, hf emphasizing man^^pf tben^ and indulging in 
great variety of intoaatiom 

“ His langD(ag% being in a y^y subSme style, is .net always v€^ 
intelligible; but^ that is perhaps rather'^ advantage, as it gives him 
gn opportunity of asdsting . the. of* his hearers, by de- 
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ftcribing with hia fingsc^ in the air characters. If any 

one else be^s to talk in his presenee^ he listehs to him with a shake 
of the he£^, and a compassionate smile that seems to saj^ ^Well^ 
weU, you have not the gilt of eloquence/ 

“ But when one of these erudite gentlemen fills the ofiBce of tutor, 
although at.boitom he may have the same amount of conceit, he is 
forced to put on a little modesty over it ; for he understands very well 
the imprudence of displaying his pride before those* Who require his 
services. 

^ These mapstri form in China an extremely ntfm^us class. They 
are usually men of fto fortune, who, not having been^ble to attain tO 
the dignity of the mandarinate, are obliged to resdHi to this method 
of obteming their livSig. It is not necessary to have paiisfed all the 
examinations in order to become a miguter^ for in China eduisation is 
quite free, and any one is at liberty to set up a school, without the 
Q^overnment interfering with him in any way whatever. The interest 
a father must feel in the education of his children is supposed to be a 
sufficient guarantee for his choice of a master.’** 

As to the ^Yomen, as a part 0^ Chinese society, other travellers 
have as little to say the Jesuit priests. We read of the women 
in the cotton^field and at the loom, and in the tea-factories, and 
the silk-shops, and wherever cooking is going on : but this and 
the little foot is about all we know. Mr. Meadows give» us the 
sum and substance of his own knowledge here : — 

“Woman is still more the slave of man among the Chinese than 
among Anglo-Saxons. The quality of her slavery is, however, much 
tempered by the great veneration which Confucian principles require 
sons to pay botli parents. The Imperial Government dare not refuse 
leave of absence to a mandarin if he, as an only son, requires it in 
order to tend his widowed mother during her declining years ; even 
though the Government may know that the real cause of his asking 
for leave is to escape from some impending official difficulty. On the 
other hand, a mandarin dare not (as we may do) ask for leave in order 
to tend a suffering wife, or to visit one from*whom official dutiea have 
long separated him. Nothing surprises and amuses mandarins more 
than the frequent reference which foreign functionaries wiU make to 
their conjugal relations as affecting, in one way or the other, their 
official avocations and duties. A Chinese will rarely introduce his 
most intithate male acquaintance to his wife. It is hardly considered 
a compliment. Introductions (o mothers are,^'on the other hand, not 
unfreqqpnt. The friend introduced then performs the kow tow ^to tlia 
lady, he kneels before her, and touches the ground repeatedly with" 
his forehead. The son does not prevent him, but he returns the salute 
by kneeling and kow- towing to his friend. Thus two men, and 
often, course, grey-bearded men of high stalion, wiH in Ohina be 
found knocking their heads against^the floor in honour of S^wonian of 
their own class in society. Add to tihis that if a mother' accuses her 
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80 U l^fore the magistrate, the latter will punish him as a black slave is 
punished iii.aa Jhm^caa floj^ng-^house, without inquiry into the 
sp^ifie ^^ffencOk ^he re|^^ will conclude tixat this great social and 
legal authority 'of motherifs in Chinj| must operate to raise the position 
of females geuerally ; and this it does in fact though in the contrac- 
tion 6t their o#n hlaiTiagesiifeach is hut a passive instrument/’* 

^ f f “ i ' ^ ^ ^ H 

^ As a whole, what we have related will not accord with the 
picture most of, our readers have put together in their own minds 
in regard to the jieople of Chm%. Where, they will ask, is all 
the moral degradation? Where is the thiering, the lying, tlie 
opium-smoking, « the infanticide, the ferocity towards foreigners, 
the frivolity, and everything else that is bad J The best autho- 
rities declare or imply that most of all this is in the imagination 
or narrown^s of experience of the narrator. Here is one in- 
stance, — relating to the urorst crime on the list, infanticide, which 
is taken for granted as a consequence of a cause which appears 
not to exist. 

“ I venture to say, that even now the Chinese are nowhere what 
they are represented as having been a few years ago in M. Hue’s 
* Ghinese^ Empire.* For instance, M. Hue broadly asserts that the 
birth of a daughter ‘ is in general regarded as a humiliation and dis- 
honour 4br the family ; it is a manifest proof of a curse of heaven 1’ 
Can any English fathers and mothers believe that? I have seen 
hundreds of fathers walking about with such little dishonours and 
curses in their arms, handsomely dressed and prattling away to the 
pleased and proud papas.” t 

We have seen, in tlie results of some recent controversies, how 
enormously exaggerated are the accounts given in Europe of the 
opium-smoking, and how small indeed the total consumption of 
opium is in China in comparison with that of spirits and tobacco 
in the United States^ and even in European States. As to tlie 
rest, sharpers and thieves are sure to congregate where foreigners 
appear in a coimiry whose language they oannot speak, and, 
above all, where there impediments to their entrance and free 
locomotion. There is i\p rdason to suppose that the citizens are 
cheated in their own streets as the Hritish are on the wharves or 
in the canal boats ; and the emigrant Chinese seem to be easy to 
deal with, except in re^^ard to their qonceit. Abroad and at home 
they fire eminently industrious, fair in their bargains, an4 cheer- 
ful, frugal, and so far sensible as that they are all eduoatedv The 
frivolity is probably true of more people than we have at home. 
The Chinese are a« pleasure-loving and merry people. In the 
lower classes, tliis cheerfulness #is a virtue and a grace, relieving 
their strenuous industry. In the idle of a higher class the same 


^ “The Chinese and their Eebellions,” pp. 634, 636. • f Ibid. p. 397. 
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tendency appears tie ftivoUty. Wom^fe wfeo ere kept ignomnt 
and eecludedi ahd regained as "infimpefete of fecurte 
except in virtue of years, must 6e jfiivolotfs tilf are 

attained. The so-criled &iVplitie«’ of Mm 

are seen out buMn^se hours, 

the business hours of a obuscientious inmdarih must be any one 
may conceive by reading Mr. Meadowses -aocbunt' df whtt the 
function includes. ' \ ^ 

White dwelling on these imputed immoralities, we 4re apt to 
take for granted ethers which usually attend idolatry and gross 
popular superstitions in “ pagan’* countries : buf it is a fact which 
should not be tlioughtlessly neglected that the sacred books of 
the Chinese are absolutely pure in thought and expression, so 
that every line of both text and commentary might be teadi aloud 
in any drawing-room in England ;.and it is another pregnant flict 
that idolatry itself is in China perfectly exempt from licentious 
associations. Neither the idols themselves, nor any celebrations 
connected with them, are offensive to decency. Mr. Williams’s 
testimony is as express as Mr. Meadows’s in this matter. “ One 
pagan nation,’* he says, ‘^has come down from ancient times ; 
and this alone is distinguished for its* abstinence from religious 
slaughter of innocent blood, and the unsanctified licence of 
unblushing lust.** To this kind of purity he fl^ttributes the 
unequalled duration of the Chinese empire. 

On the whole, it appears that the Chinese are pretty much on 
a par with other civilized nations, after all the pains they have 
taken to shut themselves up from time immemorial with the in- 
tention of being far superior. Looking at the present and past 
condition of other Asiatic countries, we cannot undertake to say 
that the Chinese would have been so advanced as they are with- 
out so peculiar a polity and training. The point of interest is 
not so much this as what may he expected, and what can be 
done, now that the polity is seriously undermined by corruption, 
and the peculiar experience'brought to an end. China is viitually 
‘thrown open, and the great padlock cast down a Well. The 
polity has, through all its corruptions, admitted of the people’s 
advance iii knowledge, arts, and morals, !^ay this truth be ac- 
cepted, or may it not, as a sign that some tfuer doctrine may grow 
out of correction supplied by fact to metaphystes, and be ili- 
corporated os the old doctrine was with an administrative system 
which had proved its power of preserving the vitality ‘ ef sin 
empire for several thousand years ? • 
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,!jra^0I*A?fD collectively has apt, made ap its .ajiad what or* 
’XU gaoic changes in tibie conduct of public are desirable;: 
•but we may without rashness assert, that, the iaation, as dbiinct 
the public men and from the journalists, is unahimous 
i» desire for the overthrow of government by Barty. *' By wiat 
mesms Party'may be set aside, and National ^Policy he made to 
tf^e its place, ifi a truly difficult problem ; because the evil . is 
an immorality, and is supported by false imipornl theory, which 
ix^ects uearly oU public men : hence we are as yet a long way off 
h^om the cure. Nevertheless, the nation was never* in former 
dap more of one accord in wishing the power of the iKing to be 
restricted, than it is now accordant in dislike and contempt fat 
Party interests ; which, even in a petty state despicable, hetcome 
a hiimous monstrosity when allowed to peivcrt the government of 
a 'great empire* We do not use too sti'oug a^word, in saying that 
dtiyumt is the fecliug prevalent in the nation, as soon as it believes 
th# a pubJic struggle is aanero effort of Party. The vex*y idea 
seme te it a disintegration of national feeling, a dereliction of a 
statesman’s duty, a contest for Power among those who have h«Mia 
entrusted to do battle for liight. Those who do not profess to 
have particularly studied affairs of State, yet understand and feel 
that the Bight and the True ought to he the most precious in- 
tereata to the statesman ; and generally imagine that English 
gentiemei), legislators or high officers of State, could never dare 
to avow in open Pailiumont that it is legitimate to serve one’s 
Paiiy by the conscious sacrifice of truth- On the other hand, 
thof^ in whom the habits of the world have blunted the simple 
faiti). which confidently connects public imtnbrality and pvhUe 
disaster, are yet scandalized to observe the w^^l^ring helples»> 
ness.of Bariiament and the preterurftural scarcity of possible 
ministries. The dreary ^alternations of Eussell-Palmerston and 
Berhy7Jiisraeli and Ab^deen-BusseU and Palmerston-Russell, 
sM Palmurston eoimtl sine collegd, and l)erby>I)israeU hack 
agmu, mako a jingle fh&'worse than Chinese music. What wopld 
coadeto us (men ask) if three or 'four old men were^ 
would Jbagland Binli in the sea ? or ore we to be driven >>. 
that they teimhl die for' the nation’s conveuwigse ?, Fw itffo<is 
sem p.thougb the.petty resentments of abme, the incfrdbmto 
claims of others, the banding together of pjubUo meu utider two 
,or three chiefs, wfio ought tp ,he nronounbed poUticaUjr .dead, 
drive the Queen aud the*Natibfi to weir wit’s, end ffir a govmn* 
ipuenii.;.. Bo not these offimals call themselves servants of the ^ueen. 
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ABd fespoiuabls to tia PwcUameBt ? What right !&«!> have they 
to inteoduce organisation under i^edail kadexa,~-not an 

ImpBrinm'm Imperio, hot Motions ^ oabalsi, ditstiaotiy aiming 
to eeonre that neithmr Queen nor Padiament shall oontrol. ttoa ? 
— Some snoh Us these, hom opposite points of viear, are ilneixmt- 
tering^ of the nifjlaoh. 

Yet at this very time there is perhaps no politmal SBrioth mSte 
deeply fixed in the minds of all the statesmen who have hop0S of 
office, than that ^ Constitutional Gbremment” meam govemn^tby 
Party, and that to dream of anything tlse is ntopian. ' 'Xh^y 
admit, no doubt, that Party, like every other ghod thing, may he 
carried to excess ; tliat it is a reprehensible excess, in time of WAT, 
fo play into tlie enemy’s hand in order to harass and damag^your 
political opponent ; that one's Party ought not to be loved iharh 
than one’s Country ; hence on great critical and overpowt^g 
exigencies it does become tlie duty of a thoughtful and patribtiO 
statesman to break the bonds even of Party. But this they regard' 
as a calamitous necessity, entiUling an endless train of misie&fl, ' 
a necessity, therefore, to bo extremely deplored, a neeessity which 
in its own nature must be quite exceptional, being to our adtahris* 
trations what a emp d'etat is to France. Hence they look with 
indignation, suspicion or contempt on a public man, whef, excOpt 
on those rare occasions where the whole public welfare may st^ 
to be at stake, should dai'e to separate himself from bis par^, and 
give his vote by a mere cemsideration of the right and &o wrong. 
Buch a man seems to them to be playing a dishonooralde or v«ry 
conceited part, and to manifest his niter “ unfitness for office," 
to which he is regarded as bidding adieu for ever. 

In the abstract, they will admit that Party, like War, is not to 
• be desired ; yet “ in the existing weakness of human 
(when they choosp to moralize) they tell us, each is alike inevi* 
table. And m with War, so with Party, a morality eomOs in 
appropriate to it, a peculiar code of ^ght and of honour. 
become a spy, to use a false pass^rtj to steal on the enen^ lw 
night, to give him false information,* ara honourable in war,* ai^ 
corresponding deceptions are honourable in party wuriaie. 
iilfi o^er hand, war forbids those violences, as mere cruo^; 
wi^h do not tend to final victory; ^d Party forinds 
attack* which do not tend to a secure possession of poiviear, ; 
late it has peculiarly exhausted virtuous indignation agrillBSt'jViA 
wirii^ ffictious thing called a OoaliHon. A minister 
amne so foolish, base, or atrocious, as to strike 
ihe hearts, of all parties,* and make its own siippoTtette.iffirik4t.i|^ 
dismay. Nevefrtheless, tike^ the soldiers ’ 
into t^ % tiie behind,; they 

of faction by actxirdant votes in' favour hf tneiff dlndf. *' '4P*wiih 
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are ;»ot subjected , to this degrading compnlsion vote on other 
his ordinary opponents pnly, but thoroughly indepw- 
de^ rhdn, and those vrho have b^n his steady mends; upon 
Vritiohy quite, unconsqious of faction himself, he exclaims, What 
a jStctiwa Coalition !” and the press, catching the cue, re-echoes 
the indignant cry. The very men who have mposed him are 
annoyed and ashamed at the imputation ; for its breath is a stmn, 
as is an evil report to a woman's virtue* A Coalition ! That 
would be a sin indeqd ! Derby wa^ horrified at it in 1862, Pal- 
merston in 1867, and again in 1858. For, whahhappens after it 
Either there is V coalition-ministry, — a mongrel thing, odious 
to a pure-born party-man, in which ‘‘ the principles of Mr. Fox,*^' 
or the good old Tory doctrines" are marred and mutilated ; — 
or (what is still more horrible to an official) a weak ministry 
resultsi /orced' to obey Parliament instead of commanding iU 
This is, in the judgment of all conJingent office-holders, an evil of 
so black a dye, pregnant with so many horrible mischiefs, that 
they both fear and reprobate Coalitions, lest, the sacred traditions 
of Party being lost, Party itself should perish 

Thus the statesmen on both sides are in collision with the 
nation, which will find it « hard to fight against their alliance. 
,Nor indeed is it possible to do so, unless we definitely understand 
what we are aiming at, what is the stake to be won, and what 
are the conditions of victory. For on all these points the states- 
men are clear and firm. They know their own game, and pursue 
it continuously, on system, with unanimity. Party is indeed op- 
posed to Party ; but neither Party will oppose the principle of 
Party- government : on the contrary, they will coalesce to support 
it against the, nation whenever it is gravely threatened. 

The same desire of upholding that power of the Executive, 
which each hopes in turn to enjoy, in many remarkable ways 
softens party hostilities, and even assumes the form of collu-. 
sion, where simple honesty might demand hostile votes. . Our 
bureaucracies on neitbei* side will drive"*the other to despair y else 
the beaten party would Jiavd^o choose between political extinc- 
tiqji and a renunciation of Party in favour of NatiouaKty. 

^Whigs and Tories alike would persuade us that the existing 
siate of. things is a RespcPnsihle Govcrjiment* This phrase indeed 
they interchange with Parliamentary Government,” and 55 Con*" 
stitutipnalism such are the ostensible titles, while 
Government" is only whispered. Yet it spears clear enoh^ 
that Besponsibility ia a grand name for a much smaller thing; 
and ^hat it must be so as long as^affairs dbntihue in their pres^ 
routine, lo this point we must devote ,soin© attention, since, the 
press )iiere almost univers^ly aids the statesmen in peipetuMing 
a delusion, 
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Of courSie wa So not mean to say that ahy IJnglish Execntiva 
is^blb to h!ret& the laws with immunity. In tma tespeat ^e 
Qtteens midisters are as responsible perhaps as unoffloM men,' 
but Certainly not more. They dcure not to atrrest men i^itradlyi 
and detain them in prison unlawfully; toseize our goods Ifrithout 
process of law qt authorizing statute ; and in so far a progress 
litas been made since the days when, in order to* establish a dbs^ 
potism in the Crown, many such violences were used by the 
King's servants to intimidaterindividuals. But we can no ihore 
admit this progress as matter of present bongratylation, or as an 
apology for existing; evils, than we could accepf it as a panegyric 
on a modern Bishop that ho is no striker, nor given to much 
wine f or regard this as a fit apology for ecclesiastical malversa- 
tions. Under every imaginable change of government, (unless 
England were for two full gei^rations crushed by vast artuicfs; 
and her spirit tamed by massacres and executions,) the people 
themselves will resist any attempts at the old lawlessness of the 
executive. To the spirit of*the people, not to the Party -rule, 
nor to any details ©f the existing system, we owe our present 
liberties ; nor would that spirit be lessened, but increased, if a 
more national policy were to supersede corporate bureaucracy. 
When we deny that the ministers are responsible, we mfean that 
they cannot bb punished for wickedness of policy, however great, 
for folly, however disastrous, except if it should be in violation of 
an express statute, — a circumstance never likely to occur. They 
are not punishable, even by solemn personal censure, for any 
wrong use of the enormous power committed to them, so long as 
they act together as a Party, observing the forms of routine. 

The fundamental iilcn of a Party is, that after they have cob 
lectively agreed on a policy, each individual is publicly to adopt 
it as his own, evey though he dissuaded it previously in private J 
and is both to act for it, and to argue for it, as if he sincerely 
approved it. Even the he.ad of the party is subject to its vote, 
except in extremely rare cases : for ^hougn his personal will 
sometimes command obedience, no continuous despotism from 
him could be endured. Thus not only does each act under 09^*^ 
mand, as a soldier executing the orders of his general, but itj;i« 
never certain that the ostenrible chief hiihself sincerely apprOV^; 
of thei policy pursued ; and though acute observers, who 
watched a man^s whole courses will generally discern whether ai| 
official is arguing frdm his heart or only for party reasons, 
this discernment is but mutter of opinion; and of ho le^ror 
]^rliamentary value. cJut of this fundamental subjccribi^ '^f 
viduals to the corporate vote, nso^ a necessary iyfereiice, 16 ^ 
sfeaM he mteealed hoto e^ch voted in the Cabinet; 
oould never sho\f thejr faces publicly, as unanimoUdy 



a meai^ttre^ if it were known which of them had ^wionsly 

very measure. Of course that is kept in profound 
^ Itekri Nor only so ; but each one of them, being liable to 
jhe htijniliation (so intolerable to all minds in which ambition 
y nob stffo^ger than truth,) of having to argue in solemn Parlia- 
against his secret sentiments,— demands;^^ that m record 
eihMl be kept o{^ the reasonings and votes in which his sincere 
judgment was testified. This is the essential difierence' between 
a (Spinet, (which ia nothing but a Cabal,) and a legitimate Privy 
, Ootmoil, like that of Qiieen Elizabeth. In the latter, a register 
is kept of every ^proceeding which leads to practical result ; the 
prefienoe of all is enforced; and each member signs his name 
for permanent record of his vote. It is then open afterwards to 
demand of the sovereign the names of those who have given per- 
nicious advice ; hence to enforce responsibility, though always 
difficult, is not wholly impossible. But, so long as it is uncer- 
tain which of them opposed in secret Cabinet the baneful acts 
which they collectively carried out, no legal punishment is 
imagimble, nor indeed any strong ban of parliamentary opinion. 
On ..the ministry collectively no worse punishment cm possibly 
fall, than that of losing office temporarily ; a lot which ordinarily 
befals the most innocent of cabinets from mere accident, as, from 
the death of. a leading man. And the contingency of such tem- 
porary displacement is called Responsibility ! JEjectahle, not 
responsible) is the word which describes the fact. Moreover, 
when they are ejected, the indignation which eje(jts them is 
Oomulative ; the final act is an occasion, not the cause : hence 
their worst deeds avoid any public stigma, and often any parlia- 
mentary discussion. 

All this might seem to us transparent ; but, with ever-repeated 
faUfeies from all sides dinned into our ears, it is not supei^uons 
to illustrate the general principle by a particular case. No one 
any longer defends the Afghan war. Its direct object was 
criminal, — that of imporing a king on^'a people who hated him ; 
imposing him, not because we thought him likely to reign well,, 
or to have any sacred claims, but because we desired to have on 
that tfalrone a puppet of our own creation, sfibmissive to our 
policy. To achieve thie^bbject, we violated the neutral territory 
of Scjiide, and laid the. foundation of new quarrel there and in 
tte PUnjanb. The result of the >wr waa^ to the Afghans much 
ravage and desolation, to us the horrible stanghter of a 
army, twenty^lu^e sterling added to the It^ian debt, 

wbA a permanent deficit in the Indian treasury* What jfe hWi 
in reputSEtiofi, and how far our^es^pukdon feom 'Cabnl/ha^ aided 
the recent Indian insnrr^tion* no m& em eomputa. Twenty 
yeairi have passed sinee that war was begun.*^ Sir John Oanv 
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HoHiome (Lord Brqiighloa)- ^as the miinfeteiM organ, nomi- 
aiUlyreaponaibfe. Bnt no one has been.callod to aeoomt,. ej^ojent 
the Jfellow-cotthtrytnen of the guUty, nor ^iU on thii^ earth. 
Parliament knoiifs well how irtipossiWe it is to visit the orijnes of 
policy on the head of the authors, however deadly the r^euite to 
the empire. , ^ 

We believe that constitutional lawyers ore j^rell aware that 
every attempt to bring guilt home to ministers for their policy 
must necessarily break dowi\ for purely legfl reasons, whatever 
the moral aspect ef that policy. Even in popular compendiums 
the truth slips out. We turned, quite at randoaif, to Hugh Mur- 
ray’s able Encyclopfedia to see how this subject would be treated^ 
and read as follows, p. 355 : 


“ 1578. A Cabinet Council is not, strictly speaking, recognise 
the Constitution, but by usage it is regarded (I^ as a body select^ by 
the Sovereign to conduct the business of State, and the members eoiU'* 
posing it arc held (!) to bo the responsible advisers of thS CrCFWp. 
This responsibility must rest oii'their honour (!), for it is by no mesha 
evident that any advice could be legally traced to them as oonfidentml 
servants of the Crown ; and they are not liable to impeachment 4n 
their simple capacity of Privy Counsellors, which they generally sbaiie 
with others who are opposed to them in opinion on matters of policy. 
The responsihUitg, however^ is imposed hy the constUutumal that 

^ the king can do no wrong and it is virtually acknowledge by the 
act of resignation generally adopted by the members of a cabinet^ v?hen 
the course of policy recommended by them is not approved by the 
king.” 


“By the King!” Any simple reader might have expected 
“by the Parliament.” This would have been an argument more 
on the suri'ace. We oi* the laity hardly know how to think a 
lawyer serious who reasons : “ Ministers resign when the eater 
reign will not take their advice ; virtually confessing hereby that 
they fear to be punished at law, if they let him guide them.*" 
Surely, besides the fear of •punishment, there are obviouf reasons 
why a ministry likes to dictate td tl^e sovereign, rather ikm 
become his mere agents. Lawyers must be hard up for urgut 
ments in proof of “virtual” responsibility, when. t^y , 

none better than this. ••• j , : 

Megeover, of the apparent responsibility no small sbare,^ Wbenir 
ever a . minister thinks it worth his while, is successfully 
the House of Commons, through the inability which the /; 

routine imposes on that House of commanding more- ' 

thing at a time. Undoubtedly^ if the nation ana 
set their heart on a particular, thing, they caa always 
perhaps at onee^but in a year, oif two 
4xst was demanded in 1830, and camel m 1 ^ 



affoirts extraor4|pW7 Tpfihanimity of the uatiou. But, mean- 
tl)ie Commoii^ ^ve little power over anything else, except 
tho one i^pg nppn which it ao^d the nation are bent During 
thw struggle for Beform, Lords Grey and Palmerston yielded up 
unlpirtunaite Poland to Russia, by dissuading Louis Philippe and 
Au^ia from interfering with the* Emperor Nicholas s “ undoubted 
rights'* ! Secret diplomacy shielded this from public knowledge 
until 1848 ; but even if it had been known. Parliament was hel^ 
less to prevent it, \^ile preoccupied with Refonn ; nor would the 
Grey Cabinet have found it difficult to carry ,in the Commons 
any vote they chose concerning foreign affairs, by a mere threat 
of resignation. Temporary dictatorship in ohe man is at certain 
crises both valuable and safe to a free nation ; but of course the 
higher the power entrusted, the more complete and weighty ought 
to be the responsibility. But in our existing routine, the more 
powerful a ministry, *the less is its reponsibility. For, a ministry is 
chiefly powerful when the nation is resolved on some one thing, 
and has elected a Parliament to s^ure this object: At such a 
crisis the ministry which becomes the orgap of the nation for 
that one thing, being supported by a strong majority in the Com- 
mons, can hardly be restrained even by Lords and King united. 
It is free utterly to neglect the true and just policy in all foreign 
or colonial affairs, though they react most powerfully upon our 
entire state. It may at one time make away the breadth of North 
America to a mercantile company, at another give vast tracts of 
land to the clergy or to Court favourites; mid hereby lay the 
foundation of colonial discontents and future wars. Moreover, 
it can at pleasure cast its deeds upon the Commons by extorting 
a vote of assent to any of them : if afterwards blamed, it turns 
upon Parliament as equally guilty. Our readers must remember 
how the Coalition Ministry (after the election-pledges to Reform 
•of Parliament) forced the India Bill of 1853 upon an unwilling 
House by Lord John Russell s whisper, — If you do not take • 
our India Bill this session, you will not get my Reform Bill next 
session.” Most readers must also be familiar with such orgu- 
mepts as the following, which dropped in our healing on a certain 
occ^ion jBrom a member of Parliament, an advanced Liberal.” 
What , a scandalous bilW said some ^one to him : of course you 
will vdte, against the ministry? — What? (replied he) you not 
wmt to see Lord Derby in again ; do you ? In the same spirit 
that incorruptible, right-hearted, and useM mau^ Joseph Hume^ on 
the occasion of the Rjisso-Dutch Loan, in i July, 183)2; declared 
that he would rather vote that bliu)k was White than give , a vote 
that would. let in the Tories; and did in fact vote .with the 
miuistry^ while avowing thatthejf were wrong. are so frank 
oa J dseph Iltune, yet unddhbtedly his logic is pn^oiiainaat with 
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even tibiose who lore called ^MndependelHi'' inembere. Nearly all 
think their first duty is, so to vote as to keep a certain niimetr^f! 
i»i or another ministry out; their secondary duty, to vote on the 
merits of a bill. As for the men who vote always on the merits 
of each case, they are so few, that they may be counted on the 
fingers ; and for their honesty, they are generally reproached and 
taunted even by the pretended liberal organa ; which account 
every man to bo an unpractical, conceited, wrongheaded sim- 
pleton who so votes as to offeiyi their party 5^ah While such 
is the morality of public men and public ♦journalists, ministers 
can always draw Parliament into complicity, provfded that they 
affect zeal in the ond great question of the day, whatever that 
may happen to be. And such compulsory participation of Parliai- 
ment in the deeds of ministers is called Parliamentary Govern- 
ment/ 

We must add, that the Crown also finds its advantage, while the 
nation is pre-occupied with its single object. Concerning living 
royalty* it is difficult and dangerpus to speak ; but the events of 
tlie old Reform Bill ajrcady belong to historj*^, and may be freely 
mentioned here. At the crisis of those events, King William 1 V. 
plainly told Lord Grey that he insisted on a settlement of ' 
£100,000 a year on Queen Adelaide for her life. The Kiiiig was 
so resolved to exact it, as to be prepared to eject the ministry if 
it were refused. Lord Grey computed the certain and contingent 
mischiefs to the country to be worse than two millions paid down, 
and therefore promised assent. This enormous settlement was 
virtually the price of the Reform Act paid to the King. After 
the ministry had yielded, the Radicals of the House had to yield 
Jilso, when told with winks and whispers that it must he.— This 
single instance can but be a type of the mode in which the Crown 
is able to clutch either money or (what is far worse) unwise 
appointments or concessions concerning dynastic interests and 
foreign affairs, and to make the Commons itself formally assume 
the responsibility. * 

* No despot has ever complete desj^otism. There are many 
tilings which no Sultan of Turkey could ever have dared to do, * 
many which no Emperor of Russia, nor the British rulers of India 
dare* But if, after certain tlyngs are dechicted, over all other 
(very nu^perous) things, a man or cabinet has arbitrary power, 
this is popularly called Despotism. Just such is the despotism of 
an English ministry, as against the people and the Faniament 
the ministry is residmry legatee to an extremely valuable estate'^ ■ 
In a very poor country, Mving no outlying empire, the . restrie’^!^’ 
tions laid bn our ministry would reduce ifs power to sufftcieittly " 
narrow limits. the enormous wealth and yast of 

England gives as the midwe' of power Something ^ 
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despotisms ;. -and.lai fact, the miaistry mm. lays bold of 
•tjis {^bc purse (the great, sboree of power) at its pteasnre. The 
Mbon deludes itself with believing that Pwliameht holds the 
aiad can “ atop the snpplies” when it please® ; but our 
ddbin^ liave left off even the formalities of getting leave to spend 
tfe# public money. It is not long since, in reply to an objection 
' to a money vote, the late Chancellor of the Exchequer 
coolly said, ‘‘ it was too late to object, for he had already spent 
the money;" and the House, instead of showing indignation, 
laughed I In the Kiftesian war, the ministry took on itself to 
guarantee a TuAish loon,* and afterwards called on Parliament to 
countersign the act ; and when a minority resisted the demand as 
an insult and a violation of privilege, the pretended Liberal jour- 
nals held them up to hatred and contempt. So uniformly does 
^artp spirit ‘lead the most influential public organs to aid in 
crushing all independent action of Parliament; which becomen 
(like the old French Parliaments) a machine for registering and 
endorsing the deeds of ministers,t'and hereby screening them from 
even the shadow of responsibility. 

The gravity of this state of things is not fully understood until 
it is perceived to how great an extent we are forced to rely on 
practi(^al responsibility as our only guarantee for the good govern- 
menlj of the empire. In a hereditary monarchy the chief of the 
State is accepted by, birth, without election. In our case it ia 
accompanied by hereditary nobility and other high families, in 
whose hands office is transmitted by a sort of self-election, no 
dimit choice being ever granted to the people or its ropre- 
sentatives. But even where free appointment is exercised, its 
value is very secondaiy compared to that of being accountable for 
the exercise of power. If the high offices of State were filled by 
oastkig lots among the same class of nobility and gentry as now 
aotoally fills them, it is probable that we should have quite as 
TOod officers as now. This was in fact the way in which the 
Athenians appointed their archons ; and however much Socrates 
decided it, we believe it succeeded as well as did any elections of 
those days; Our East India Company, until the last two years, 
filled their civil offices^ almost exclusively by private favour.j As 
they have no means nlf ultimately, ejecting that fraetion of their 
servwuts which (from natural want of capacity) is hopelessly 
ineexapetent, it has in so far been a grave evil. But .if any 
secoulary machinery could in a few years have Worked these off^ 
aft^ flbeir infirmity had been proved, flio original ha|Khazard 
app^tment would have been-of no j^at harm. Oertsiniy the- 
Indian service has reared eminent men not a jfew, and mm of 
sound competence in great numbers. The Dfre^brs eleoted by 
Propri&rs M Stock have hMerto beemat 
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AS ^^ood aB tho^ a^p(!iiiated by the. Crown. If, . indeed, the 
appoinfinent to' high place conld be eoimted on as guided by none 
blit pure and simple motives, appointments made by clever men 
would be better than the random chances which so often detet- 
mine power, — viz., birth, Court favour, wealth, seniority, popn* 
larity.r But to obtain appointments at once pure and wise impfeeSf 
a state of national virtue far, far beyond anything attained, Or iten 
a long while attainable ; and if it were attained, still this oonM 
not supersede responsibility. Memwhile, jmU in proportion m 
the office-holders (however appointed) became reajly panisfaable 
for bad government, iij.that proportion does govdtnment become 
good. The fear of ejection /or personal misconduct is undonbV^ 
ecliy a very powerful stimulus to exertion ; and so, indeed, i» the 
fear of a public censure. This fear cannot impart high talents to 
those who have them not ; but it will do wonders in securing 
diligence in duty and abstinence from criminal enterprise. Birt 
so long as a ministry can only be ejected in mass, their ejection 
will almost always be deficient in moral dignity, and will leave 
less censure upon them for crime than for petty disregard of tlm 
national pride. Their fall seems to be (even when it is not) a 
mere stroke of party, animqjbed by greedftaess of power and envy ; 
and the struggle has so much heat as to leave no penrfaneni 
stigma on any of them. Indeed, most ministries are ctever 
enough to foresee disaster, and manage to fail by some lesser 
blow, in order to avoid the disgrace of one more serious. Thus 
their ejectaMlity suffices to secure that they shall not knowingly 
offend the nation in any very sensitive point ; hut, avoiding tms, 
they may and do commit infinite injustices, of omission and com- 
mission, in the name and to the ultimate disaster of the natum^ 
without any check, and generally wdiile even the Parliament 
remains in prolbtind,ignorance. 

We have no belief in the scaflbld and axe by which Mr. 
Urq[ahart would keep ministers in the right way. If every high 
act of power conld be traced to its leyal author, and he were 
liable to have to defend it publicly, and while it was still Ireab, 
this alone might perhaps establish just rule. Even the purest 
despotism, unless armed by foreign overwhelming soldiery, dareiii 
not knowingly misgovern, so Iccg as its dee’ffs are public. Secre^g 
emd corporate action are the two great screens for every kind 
malversation. An avowed dictator, if at all wisely ohosen an<|i 
for a very Kmi&d time, will often rule better than a 
machine, especi^diy if ihe honour which is to* be his reward 
depend on the success bis measures. But the 
result ef the present rule of Party is^ that the very 
ait S0 overpowerM to indulge in foolish ^and 

to misspend \ast pufns of money/ to ^ 
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Wcfceotts -crimmality, atjid to throw away farei|p liberties by 
i«^gne>-Hhese same men are by the very same' agencies made 
; to refsress malversation, to enforce justice towards our 

weak* dependents, or to support foreign and rightful freedom; by 
purely moral means. ' They dread to offend great familie® or a 
; sitigle obstinate colleague, to encounter the enmity of fanatics, to 
Resist foreign** ambassadors, and above all, to offend the Court, 
Within certain narrow limits, even a minister not very strong in 
votes may yet screen himself against the Court by means of 
Parliament, jpst as h8 holds up to Parliameait the name of the 
Crown as his efteen, whenever an inconvenient question is asked. 
But every minister knows that if he offenSs the Court too often, 
he will soou be condemned to permanent exclusion from office ; 
and cases abound which show how active and fruitfiil is this 
principle. With real publicity, and the sounder confidence which 
ministers would under it enjoy, they might become far braver 
against incompetence than is now to be expected, and braver 
against the pressure of foreign courts. At present, — since nobody 
really trusts men who may not speak their hearts* truth, but each 
ministry is kept in barely to keep out some other, — they look on 
their term of power as v8ry doubtful ; and are more anxious to 
do wllat they do with the least risk to their stability, than to do 
what is best. To begin what they cannot carry through, appears 
to be mischievous as well as humiliating. To propose a highly 
popular measure, and he driven out upon it, is proscribed in 
party warfare as quite unfair ; and is compared to setting on fire 
the lodging which you are aboiit to give up to your successors. 
And while a timid ministry haggles over and shrinks from 
decisive and much needed legislation, — (perhaps the mere aboli- 
tion of laws which never ought to have been made,) — it is an 
effectual block against legislation proceedipg from independent 
members of either House. 

All that we have said is true against Party Rule, when it is at 
its best ; that is, when parties are separated by some real and 
strong , contrast of opinion on a great question ; in which case 
individuals as such qxq of less account than the great principle of 
the party. But when,^ as now among ourselves, the contending 
parties have no . contrast of opinions, the sacrifices of truth and 
manliness are made for mere personal objects. Onco>‘ the dif* ’ 
ference of this or that ministiy was felt instantly in State prose- 
cutions;, now the difference is not felt even in Foreign Affairs: 
— rfor both parties are aggressive in Asi^ subservient to des- 
potism in Europe, and amicable to the^nited States. Scarcely 
even in fegfelative measures ^o we detect the colour of the Pf^rty : 
for every ipipietry ac^s to please the country as much as it must, 
tod the artSt^iwy as tnueh as it can. yhuS^it isalmostt^totirely 
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a question of personality, as to iaho will ait with in the 
same cabinet, or.ieifco will submit to take office under whom : and " 
we get back Into that condition which all philosophic historians 
regard as characteristic of barbarism ;~in which attachment to 
leading men takes precedence of attachment to mstitutione^i/o:, 
law and to right. Out of this rises a monstrous result, that in 
order to keep tight the bands of party union, every ohirf thinks 
himself in honour bound to support his subordinate, even where 
he disapproves of his conduct.* To undertake an unjust wat* 
(against a weak power) is treated as a les^ evil t^an to disown 
the precipitate^ deeds of an official who acted^to the best of 
his judgment.*’ When, for the sake of party union, all shield 
each even in the commission of public crime, what else does Party 
become but a criminal conspiracy ? 

Is it not also an odious infliction on public business, on public 
and private interests, for a whole ministry to go out of office* 
because one man’s conduct is disapproved of ? or, what is still 
worse, for Parliament to ho dissolved at the will of a minister, 
because it has voted something unpalatable to him ? We are so 
accustomed to these things, that few see their enormity and 
violence, and tlie great force which they lend to party warfare and 
to ministerial or royal intrigue. Is it a law of nature that we 
must lose a good Chancellor of the Exchequer because we find 
a Minister of War to be unable to control his subordinates, or a 
Prime Minister to be half-hearted ? Must we lose a good 
President of the Board of Trade because a Foreign Secretary is 
mean-spirited ? or shall a Lord Chancellor leave his causes half 
finished, and hand the suitors over to a successor, because the 
ministry is outvoted about the Sacramental Test or about a Ten- 
hours’ Bill ? If each were asked why he resigns, when his ^ 
special department is^ not censured, his sincere answer would be : 

“ We are bound together in a league of self-defence. We will 
not let the Parliament censure and dismiss us singly, lest we fall 
really under its control, and iJecome responsible to it, as we pre- 
tend to be; — ^lest the Parliamentary Government turn into some- 
thing of reality. Therefore, as workmen strike against their 
employer to limit his power of controlling them, so 4o we strike 
against the Parliament,” Thi^ reply doe^not give the whole 
truth, yet it is true. If, recently, any subordinate of Lord 

- ■ I) - I - - — - -- — - - ■■ * .. 

* This is no singular case. Lord Auckland mildly censured, yet adopted/ ' 
the very vic^nt deea by wlfioh Colonel Baillie extorted the treaty of 1S37 ftqoi 
the prince whom ha forced mMo the throne of Oude. Lord 
proved and adopted the bombardment and blockade by whidh Couuno^^ 
Lambert, against positive orders, madethe second Burmese war. lidrd Paip^' , 
Sion disowned (as not commanded, foreseen, nor wished fdr), and 
the hostilities by which Six J. Bowring brought pn. our preset Cwiie wnii 
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iB out of tiie <3a|uBet» bad i^fuaed to 
^ts^ipa efarief raaigmed^ the rest would i^e treated such 

m remoiU to his pofty^ md would kavo refused to act with 
il^lu agidu, even though individually he were .perlectly dear of 
tihi. Parlj^ bensure. To be thus 'handed against the 
migktseem a grave offenoe* Indeed^ if the House were as 
its own aui^iority •as the empbyers of labour ore 
Wsiouj|rto have the control of tlieir own business, it would put 
a ben oU those w^o “strike/* and declare them unworthy of office 
in future. Yet the v^ry opposite is the feeling ; (and therefore 
we said above* t!l>at that reply was not the whole ;) for, because the 
triuinphant opposition is greedy of plaob, an individual who 
refiis^ to resign with his chief would be not merely scorned by 
his own party, but trampled down and ejected by the new ministry ; 
unless indeed he avowedly “ changed sides/* and swore allegiance 
not to new principles, but to a new chief. Thus tlie House is 
forbidden to interfere at all, unless it is willing to go so far as 
to eject an entire ministry, wiih.Ull the contingencies of convul- 
sion : nor-can there be any cure for this, iipless it deliberately set 
itself to br«jk in pieces not only existing parties, but tlie very 
principle ofp^y govennneut. 

Mbre surely to, prevent such a result, dissolutions are used ; a 
violent and utterly mischievous procedure. They punish every 
member of Parliament severely in the purse, (so long as the 
pemioious practice exists of allowing candidates to bear the 
expenses of an electioneering contest) ; but besides, they damage 
public and private interests by the loss of all the bills which have 
gone through several stages of legislation, with grave pecuniary 
expense to all the promoters of private bills thus out short, 
beside Ihe loss of time to every great undertaking, and every 
valuable public bill. By holding out the dread of this infliction, 
a minister constrains (what he calls) an obstinate House ; and 
aince each party in turn claims to wield this engine of constraint, 
noitber will yield it up until foredd by the nation. Yet those 
who undertake to repr^sen\; the nation rejoice at the dissolution of 
aHpuse which is too Tory, not understanding that the principle of 
pernntting administer to hold in his hand the power of dij^lution 
ut ail, is far more adverse to real ^Parliamentary Government and 
trae3nafional interests than any temporary advantage to ha gamed 
by dissolving a particular House. At the same time, journalists 
who^ would be spokesmen of the national liberty, write tmadcs 
against the “obstinacy*' of Parliament, and triumph to see it 
punished if it stand , up for common justice against one .whom 
the jounualist regards as merely the least bad of the very few 
poasibfe prime ministers* * 

pjf ^nrse it |s pn^ded that without the power of diimcdutimi 



thiugs would ^Vcpme. to a dead look/’ Ko otiI sj^iem 
exitiitod wkiibh, did find dafendoj^ to iLaeikid ai:guiiieiit? dusl 
00 the Aitoteiim arolidokes imd^H kare alwa^ parewoded 
themselves tlaat PwrlmimnU hrmg G^v^xmsteait to a lOf^ } 
and have held the dilBIculty such as to .justify peigurioufi 
tion and oivil war. But it suffices to ask inreply, why bui; 
of Lords does not involve the very same difficulty ; or hcmr 
Tresidant of the United States manages to get through hutsiheBB» 
when his ministers have not even seats in Congress^ and he has 
no power of dissolving either House.” The ]^retended necessity’' 
of dissolution, equally as of ministers sitting *in Parliaineixt, 
simply means, that oacn of the two great Parties coimts mimi^terSM 
irrespimsihiliiy to he necessary, and \vill not endure the ignominy 
of doing tvhat Parliament hide. No Eomaa Consul ever wibs so 
proud. 

As if to add insult to injury, the minister who startles the 
public with a sudden “dissolution, at a time selected by him as 
favourable to bis own intrigues Ih the elections, pretends dutiftilly 
to consult the nation^ will on some one point, wiiich he pre* 
sumptuously dictates to the electors as that by they are 

to guide their votes. Thus at the last election Lori Palmerston 
ordered England to elect a l^arliament (to sit for seven yeats) on 
the question of the Chinese war. Men are led by names, and it 
is well to protest against this mockery of consulting the nation.” 
If there were a sincere desire to consult it specially, a special 
convention should be summoned to vote on this question, and on 
this only, and to be forthwith dissolved. Lord Palmerston bad 
not tlie decorum to bring before the new House the question of 
Oiiimi, which lie summoned it jirofessedly to decide ; so emi)ty is* 
the whole affair. The opponents of the war dreaded Jest by the 
threat of resignation the Premier (after he had, under compulsion, 
promised a Keform* Bill) should extort from those who were 
pledged to ‘‘ lleform” as the one great necessity, enough votes to 
turn the scale. Hence they* also were too timid to reopen i^jie 
Chinese question, though there is no. reason to suppose that this 
House morally approves the war any more than the last. Thus 
the dignity of Parliament is frodden under foot, and its uurcscinded 
vote is despised. ^ . 

Party Government” is identical with the ascendancy of 
irigue and secrecy : nor would anything more strike a fresh ey^ 
than the absolute predominance of this in our leading public 
meii. Nothing can he done straightforward. «No simptf 

principles are endured id Parliament. Every minister: 
them as liable to hamper him in the future, and ev^ry 
power is thought imprudent if he commits himself ito 
iroit&l truth. Aohi of Pariiament which to hb; i^pl^ as 
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2 ^ 6 raiiiy itself (fbr we are all pnniahable foi not knowing them 
iS^ 4r8 tedious, intricate, unintelligible thi^ugh those details 
wkioh an Ekecutiye Idves to foist in, and perpetually need new 
ao^ to remove their blunders. English natures have indeed for 
tbfeir weak point a iiread of general principles, and mistake this 
weaktli^s for a virtue. If hills were drawn by Committees of the 
HoUise^ and were passed for the instruction of the Executive 
Oovemmeiit, there would be a better chance of their being con- 
cise and broad ; but the Executive, having the initiative of legis- 
lation, confimjs and Exaggerates the English weakness. Every 
ministry is a creature of the moment, living from band to mouth, 
doing only the work that it is driven to do, satisfied to provide 
for the day, and counting it folly to look forward farther than it 
is obliged. And is not this a broken reed that will pierce the 
hand that leans on it,” for the enactment of laws win* eh ought to 
express the permanent simple wisdom of the country ? To attain 
any great and noble object, as the extinction of slavery or the 
elevation of the Irish peasants «6r (say) the abolition of the Na- 
tional Debt, the improvement of the Army,^ — ^nay, slighter things 
such as postage, free newspapers, decimal currency, — ^no 

ministry sif^ itself till Compelled by out-of-doors agitation or 
horrible disaster. This indeed is counted their wisdom ; mean- 
while Parliament itself, infected by cabinet intrigue, worn out 
with long hours and excessive work, becomes uncertain as the 
weather, and, to a great extent, the plaything of the cunning. 
From day to day events painfully remind us of Adam Smith’s 
expression, “ that crafty animal a statesman — plainly because 
intrigue must supplant manly openness, and petty shifts super- 
sede broad moralities, wherever the noxious influence of Party 
prevails. 

Let it not be said that we write misanthyopically. The late 
Sir Robert Peel is surely no unfavourable type of a modem 
statesman : indeed, his excellent conduct from the day when he 
renounced all idea of again holding office, and confined himself 
to^s single task as a member of Parliament, shows by contrast 
what the very same men might be, when not spoiled by this 
ambiguous and false position. But take Sir Robeii for all in 
all, and we believe xhat it will hetnoarly unanimously agreed, 
that he is an honour to his class, which for fifty years has hardly 
produced two that equal him. Yet what was his career? In 
youth he rose as a diligent, useful, unblemished Tory of the High 
Church, opposing Catholic Emancipation though Pitt and Castle- 
reagh end Canning avowed its necessity. When this necessity 
assumed (as they had predicted it would) the stem aspect of 
, impending civil wat« he turned round to carry the measure, 
although, the Very yeas before, he had ^ Canning into 
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hia grave by untiriug opposition on this ground. The bill, thus 
l)aHsed, broke up the Tory party. Sir Robert in opposition occu- 
pied himself in preventing the pacification of Ireland, to effect 
wliich he had passed the bill pf Emancijpation ; and strenuously 
resisted admitting Oatholics info municipal rights, when be Ifim- 
solf had admitted them into Parliament. Wheii the Whi^s had 
at len^h made themselves liatefiil to the Chartist^ by preaching 
finality,” to the Dissenters by their Einscopalion zeal, to the 
Radicals by the infamous Canadian war, to the Irish by their 
fraudulent aband(^ment of the ^‘appropriation-clause,” and to 
the nation at large by nepotism and place-moJklng, Sir Robert 
beat them in Parliaiifent on their proposing to lower the duties 
on corn, sugar, and timber. For many long years he supported 
the old corn-laws, and at last, when the famine of 1846 set in, he 
destroyed tliem. Such conduct is widely different from that of 
Canning, who publicly advocated Catholic Emancipation and 
Negro-Freedom, while avowing that the opinion of Parliament 
forbade him to initiate those measures. A statesman who tlius 
speaks out, prepares ^and advfinces public opinion ; but this is no 
longer endured by oiir ministries. Every premier that this 
is to permit his suhoidinates to catch popularity expense; 

and a man must be as singular for eloquence as Canning, 4ind as 
needful to his party, else it will not bo endured. In fact, Sir 
Robert Peel did what is now admired as constitutional wisdom ; — 
took no pains to lead the nation, but allowed himself to be 
driven by it, and to drift with events; — left other men out of 
doors (never mind who) to plant and ripen the fruit, and in full 
time stepped in to j)luck it. Surely this rather describes Adam 
Smith s “ crafty animal,” than an intelligent, Jbreseeing, directing 
mind ; nor can any legislation, proceeding on broad, philosophical, 
and therefore simple, just, wise principles, be expected, when such 
men initiate law. 

The Westminster Revieiv at its origin was entitled the organ 
of the “philosophic Radical^;” and although, through the new 
' moral and intellectual iufluedlj^s whicl), in the third part of a 
century have acted on England, we cannot pretend any proper 
identity of sentiment with its founders, tliis Review has always 
held, and has endeavoured Jo illustrate, Hhe principle, that the 
movempnts of English freedom should proceed from intelligence, 
not from blind instinct ; that theory is not opposed tp practice, 
but that a true theory is of all things most healthfully and fruit- 
fully practical. And if any theory has honje the wear of time, 
and has seen empires rfee and act, it is the eternal ;tlieory,that 
Truth is better than Falsebood, and that Man was ;made ,,to be 
upright; the theory that the crooketl intrigue of glozing ^atwnen 
wdll never bring blessing to nations ; that no uysfom which 
rVol. LXIX. No. CXX1 VL]-Nj3W Series, Vol. XIH. No. H. EE 
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demands sophistry of officials can tend to the permanent good 
working of a political constitution. The (so-called) practical men 
are apt to tax others with fine-spun theory and transcendentalism; 
as if anything could bo more paradoxical, more fine-spun, more 
opposed to homely daily experience, more thoroughly refuted on 
tlxe broadest scale of history, than the theory that simple Truth- 
fulness in the conduct of internal affairs, and Publicity as to all 
judicial relations with foreigners, would be ruinous to a great 
nation, and needs to be corrected jjy checks and counterchecks of 
cunningly-managed falsehood. It does not igest with us to show 
how the Constitution would work,** if we became really honest, 
truthful, simple-hearted. When men sincerfely desire the change, 
and insist upon it, plenty of possible ways will bo found. Every 
great empire has hitherto fallen by internal corrujjtion ; not one 
yet over got damage by too much honesty. To proclaim the im- 
possibility of making the machine of empire ‘‘ tvork*' without 
untruthfulness, is nothing short of a moral insanity. 

May wo here venture to confess, that the school of Beniham, 
out of which the philosophic Radicals** rose, in their just eager- 
ness to remove temptation out of the reach of weak man, trusted 
too exclusively to mechanism and organization ? as if these could 
ever make up for the want of personal truthfulness and upright- 
ness. They too much reasoned, as if our problem were (in Mr. 
Thomas Carlyle*s words), Given a world of rogues, to construct 
a good constitution." As it were, abandoning in despair the 
moral state of the world, accepting it in all its wickedness, they 
tried to make men’s vices neutralize one another by a clever 
juxtaposition. The great, the cahnnitous defect of statesmen is a 
want of faith in morality* nor have tlie Benthamites helped t(^ 
supply this want : unhappily, therefore, the defect is as visible in 
the democracy of the day as in bureaucracies. Of course nothing 
is more intelligible than that purity and uprightness would often 
cause a ministry to fail or to fall : the bad man fights with more 
weapons than the good. To gain i/^mediate success, the tempta- 
tion is great to clutch at unla^yful means. But though to that' 
which is so frail of life as a ministry moral goodness is by no 
means fruitful of power, yet to a long-lived nation the case is 
widely otherwise. To^the momentary glitter of a great minister, 
as of a great monarch, falsehood,'* intrigue, corruption, ^jpeijjurj^ 
atrocity, may and often does conduce; but to the welfare of "a 

* "Necessity, the tint's plea,” is proverbial. One who expects truth, 
honour, and justice, in nkh places, is treated asi^a closet-theorist, who does not 
know the exigencies of public chairs ! * We once heard tins phenomenon trans- 
lated by an eccentric divine into his own phraseolpgjjr as follows : — " Satan 

ccmducts no man to hell, without mving him plenty of good reasons why it is 
absolutely nemsary for him to walk on that road.” * 
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nation, never. Hence it is to the representatives of the natioT), 
which (as such) is never tempted to immorality, that we ninst. 
look, to uphold moral interests against the officials, who (as.sneli) 
are under severe temptations to immorality, even when they are 
virtuous persons. If, on the one hand, the national representa- 
tives are immoral, — »open to bribes of money or place or patron- 
age, sympathizing with gainful violences, admi^prs of success 
however won ; or, on the other hand, are so implicated with the 
Executive as to he chargeable.with its guilt, or desirous of light 
ening the checks *on its misuse of pow«r; — tJien they are no 
longer serviceable in upliolding monil interestef which are the 
only true interests oPthe nation. In short, if the Executive is to 
be responsible to Parliament, the functions of the two must bo 
kept separate. The (so-called) “ Parliamentaiy Government" 
makes Parliamentary Control impossible. 

To serve God and Mammon is not harder than to combine the 
duties of a minister of State and of a member of Parliament. The 
very first duty of a member of*a deliberative body is, to give sin- 
cere advice when he^ speaks, and vote accordingly. Exactly as a 
Privy Councillor swears to give true advice to the Queen, such is 
the solemn duty of each member towards the Pdrliameut. To 
argue sophistically there, is a crime of a deep dye, and must cor- 
rupt a man s morality, however he may justify it for its oouve- 
nience in making the machine work. Every legislator is u 
Trustee of the nation, and has far higher interests entrusted to 
him than Cabinet-making ; nor can he be justified in voting this 
way rather than that, because a ministry (upholding its own 
theory that it ought to dictate, and not be dictated to) threatens 
resignation. But the instant a member of Parliament becomes an 
official, neither his speech nor his vote is free, Jt is all well to 
say, that he may at any time resign, and so save his conscience : 
wo admit that hyMoing this once, some credit might be gained : 
but all know that a rising man who did tliis a second time, would 
be looked on as wilful and h^dstrong, and would never again bo 
* permitted to enter office. Hen^ this* dops but show emphotirally 
the incurable contradiction of the double position. Above all, a 
Cabinet minister, 'being behind the scenes, learns secrets which ho 
may not tell ; secrets of a pej3uliarly debate kind in a monarchy, 
where ^dynastic leanings complicate foreign affairs, and Court 
favour is ever seeking to control the public appointments. No 
one is so unreasonable as to expect a minister to speak frankly or 
frilly : then the less he talks, the better. Hq may announce to us 
his resolutions, or thosd*of his colleagues ; for his hu^ness is to 
act : but it is folly to call him into council, to ask his advice, to 
accept him as a deliberating collerfgue, when it is his duty 
speak his mind. -As well might you a imlitary 

* E E 2 
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ivhat ho thinks of the wisdom of his generals plans. The position 
of such a man is stultified by allowing him* to sit in Parliament, 
nor can immoral results be avoided when men are thus set to self- 
contradictory duties. 

But does it work ioell As to the administration, we might 
leave the Administrative Reform movement to answer : but the 
Ifi^te exposure j)f the Barracks shows that only a few corners of 
the veil are yet lifted, and that the hidden malversation is far 
beyond what can Jjo proved in IJarliament. Then as to legisla- 
tion,— can any one lo«k at the masses of Blttp Books, and at the 
heap of laws passed in one reign, or even in one year, and not 
shudder ? We have but to enter the room*s which groan under 
the folios produced, and ever growing since this system has been 
in vigour; and the mere sight of these mountains of books is an 
argument* which no statesmen, no lawyers, can overcome. The 
system does ‘‘work well’* for legislation, anymore than for 

administration ; for it makes I^aw, which ought of all things to 
be most fixed, to become of all tlfings most uncertain, and indeed 
impossible to be known. Confusion of results is to be expected 
from confusion of functions. 

As a general principle, all union of many functions in the 
same iiands is confessedly dangerous ; hut especially the union 
of Legislative, Executive and Judicial power. The combination 
of these three is Montesquieu’s definition of Despotism. In 
the free States of antiquity, it is regarded by modo’n writers 
as a piece of most incongmous and unintelligible barbarism, that 
executive officers were allowed to boeome judges of their own 
dues and avengers of their own quarrel, — at least in the first 
instance, though appeal was often managed : and again, the same 
assembly was apt to be alternately legislaiivo and judicial. 
Perhaps our very greatest advantage, as citizens, over the citizens 
of the best known ancient States, lies in thS strong separation 
which we have eflected between the Judicial power and the De- 
liberative ; so that it is by a questi^^ of idght (or at least of law), 
and not of policy or e:5:pe(>ienc>v'that our lives and foriiiiies anV 
judged. Unhappily, in all questions between oui'selves and 
foreign nations — and, until lately, in very gi*avc questions 
between ourselves and»*the colonies^ — the Ministry exercises the 
highest Judicial power in secret Cabinet, and without any of the 
forms of justice. In deciding whether treaties have been violated 
and whether war is just, a ministry performs a Judicial act, and 
often without control. But so emphatically has it possessed 
itself of the initiative in Legislatiofi, that the public habitually 
regards this as its primary function. If a Cabinet is about to 
enter office, the eager ^uestibn Is, What bills does it promise ? 
will it bring in a Refoi^ Bill ? will it admit the Jews ? will it 
agree to the Ballot ? will it give us a better law of Partnership ? 
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will it stop Ohui'cli Hates ? In fact, people have come to petition 
th(3 Prime Minister to insert this or that clause into an expected 
bill, just as though he were supreme arbiter of legislation. 
Meanwliile, the Ministry has upon its shoulders the w^hole weight 
of empire; is liable to be distracted from the most important 
bills by a squabble at Naples, by a paragraph in the Moniteiir, 
by grave events in India, or by rf panic in America^ and Australia. 
No good or sound meditation of measures can be reasonably 
expected, where alj is distracftion and forced work. Yet offi- 
cials, and expectaift officials, tell us that tlie Government cannot 
go on unless they , are allowed such and sdch multifarious 
powers! 

There are several ways of hindering the despotism of official 
men, which in all times have been familiar to iree States : ^ 

they are not often definitely considered in contrast/ J/To assign 
a short term of office ; 2. To reserve a means of ejection ; S. To 
distribute separate functions to separate persons ; 4. To divide 
j)ower, by lessening its local Vrea ; 5. To share it collectively 
between partnei's ; C.* To facilitate trial and punishment for mis- 
deeds after quitting office. — Of these the last is sometimes 
possible in a little State, or iu a vigoro\is democracy ; yet on the 
whole it was difficult even to antiquity, and is all but impbssible 
to us. If to lyrevent public malversation is difficult, to punish is 
far harder, except where the very letter of law is flagrantly broken : 
hencio we must concentrate efibrt upon preventing. 

Again, a short or precarious tenure of power may hinder des- 
potism, but at the cost of producing a timid uneiiterprizing rule, 
under which neglects accumulate and bad men go unpunished. 
It is good for power to be long in the same bands, if only there be a 
check in the background able to interfere iu case of misconduct. 
Evidently, then, it is a delicate question of practice, whether to 
have frequent reappointments, or to commit power during good 
behaviour.” The latter metJ[iod has sometimes great advantage. 

The distribution of functiobfs. may be applied very absurdly and 
hurtfully, so that the parts of machirPe work ill together. If 
one officer has the control of troops, a second of artillery, a ' 
third of ships, they ore apt to keep so bj^ time, that no army is 
forthcoming : or if the commissariat is in yet another hand, the * 
army nlay be starved, and nobody is to blame 1 Every executive 
system which is to work as a single whole must bo under a single 
head. A Minister of War has been lately introduced ; . but he ws 
not full power over the ^orse Guards. There is still a “ Dout^e 
Government,'* and danger of a ** dead-lock.” The movement 6f 
opinion undoubtedly is towards unity in every sucli departtnent : 
and if any fear arises of the mass of bnainesaor the power being 
too great for one man, the proper mode of dividing is purely loecd^ 
Thus, if it were thought proper, we might have four Ministers of 
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Wary for England, Walea, Scotland, and Ireland (or any other 
uumher)„witliout loss of efficiency, provided that each was supreme 
over hia own district, and all, in time of war, subject to the ordera 
o£ the Frime Minister. Much more would it be easy to have in 
India an Indian Minister of War, co-ordinate with the English 
Minister. Similar remarks apply to all other subdivisions. 

But the sharing of power among a Board is probably the worst 
metiiiod of all, being precisely that to which the instinct of office- 
holders betakes itself to avoid responsibility. Where indeed the 
numbers are v^y great* and is effected, as in a modern 

Parliament, they hre to a great extent a security against despotism : 
but notoriously, secret oligarchies are a more terrible centre of 
tyranny than an avowed despot ; nor could despots themselves 
exercise so much power,, did they not screen themselves behind 
some sort of Cabinet, which bears a large part of the odium of 
tlieir violent deeds. AVemust here distinguish two cases. The one 
is a legal council, which is empowered to ask information and 
give advice to a high officer, who is yet free to disregard its 
advice, and who therefore (in legal aspect) is the only actor. 
The other is that of a council, to whose vote the chief man him- 
self is subject. In the latter case (unless all the proceedings are 
liable tb be made public, witli full manifestation how each voted), 
the system is a complete security against any personal responsi- 
bility. Nor in any case is it easy to effect publicity : danger to 
the public interests is always protended. 

The stronghold of mischief to us in this subject, and practi- 
cally a support of Party with all its evils, lies in a false theory 
concerning Imperial Unity, out of which it is deduced that every 
Cabinet most be the creaUire of its Head, and that all the officials 
must be of one policy and must be political friends. We quite 
understand that tljis is pleasant to them ; for it is not agreeable 
to let opponents know too much of hidden transactions. But if 
any one ask, at what time in English history the Executive Govern- 
ment displayed most continuous lyt^fSnony and energy, probably 
the reply will be, — Under CjueeiTElizabeth. Yet the ministers 
sitting at rixe same council table witli that great queen were often 
hitter enemies; The COTnoil fixed the policy, tlie individuals had 
to execute it, and did execute it ably. So also in Republican 
Rome,, when its executive was highly energetic and everywhere 
Huecessful, and never made Crimean blumiers ; yet the govern- 
ment contained men of most opposite policy : two consuls, per- 
haps personal enemies; four or eight praters.; and so cn. But 
the Senatfli^ith hold broad line^, ma,pped out the policy, and the 
business ofQie Executive was^te do it All ftilly admit this in 
regard to the army, and navy, and expect equally good service, 
whether the generals and admirals ore Whigs or Tories. But 
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how any more is this distinction important to the Admiralty, or 
to the Board of Trade, or to the Woods and Forests, or to the 
Exchequer ? If war is decreed, and a general is sent to conduct 
it, be is not allowed to refuse on the ground of disapproving the 
war (though here there is some reason in it) ; why, then, should a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, when ordered to collect on additional 
ten millions for the war expenses,* be expected to resign if he dis- 
approves the war ? There is no natural relation between these » 
executive offices and the settlcJment of the general policy of the 
nation. If Parliarrfent would itself settle the polioy (and what a 
Homan Senate did so pffectually, surely ours could do), the peeper 
business of the J^rirne Minister is to carry out that policy, and 
make all the rest of the Executive obey, whether Whigs, Badicals, 
or Tories. Activity is wanted, not ojnnion or theories^ from the 
Executive. 

It is indeed a favourite idea of centralizers, that all the Exeou- 
tiye Government of tlie empire needs to be managed by one mind. 
To carry out this theory consistently, all the local executives in 
counties or municipalities should (as in France) bo delegates of 
the Central Power. We do not yet admit so much in England, 
but far too many steps have been mailb in that direction. The 
Parliaments of Scotland and of Ireland were successively got rid 
of, to secure a single [inporial Executive. Tories and Whigs have 
been equally zealous in this cause: we cannot forget Lord 
Macaulay s frenzied declamation against the idea of an Irish 
Parliament, when O’Connell talked of ‘‘Kepeal.*’ If Hanover 
had not been part of the German Union ; or if it had been an 
island, it is hardly probable that its independent Legislature 
would liavo been respected. It would have been pretended to he 
matter of absolute necessity to melt it into our Imperialism, in 
order to avert tlio c^ntingency of its taking the opposite side of a 
war. We suppose it was in zeal for Imperial Unity, that the 
pink of the hereditary Whigs, Lord John Russell, plunged us into 
.the cruelly unjust Canadian nevertheless, all the fruits of 
that war were instantly sacrificetl^anrf it •is now irrevocably con- 
ceded, that in every colony, as fast as it obtains a native legisla*- 
ture, the internal administration, as "well ^ legislation,^ shall be 
« — — 

♦ Lord Metcalfe partially struggled against tlie principle. He asserted, that 
the Governor of Canada could not yield to the demands of his res^nsihle 
ministry as he might if he were king, became lie himself is responsible to his 
superiors, the Home Ministry. Thus he reserved (i» theory) a»v&to of the 
Englislr Ministry against the Canadian Parliament and Minishy, 
have shown, that no such veto can or will be used, except fe ^hold priiii* 
ciples winch are universal to the empire^ especially, 1 . to forbid disintegra- 
tion of the empire, by ^the separation of any part; 1 to forbid slavery; 
maintain free trade against differential duties. 
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mdependent of tho Home Government, — certain general rules of 
the empire alone being observed. This is a most important step 
forward; so important that it seems nothing short of a civil 
war would have sufficed to extort it. We have now leaxnt that 
Unity of the Empire does not necessarily imply a single execu- 
tive government. There is no longer any insuperable reason 
why Queen Victoria should not have as many prime ministers os 
there are colonial legislatures. A late Colonial Minister was 
reported to say in a large company, that the only function of the 
Colonial Offici^iowards* Canada was to sit still tod be snubbed by 
it; and probablj^ this familiar speech does sjibstantiaily set forth 
the disagreeable consciousness of our ministries, that the young 
colonial executives aj’e uncontrollable by them. It is a valuable 
pieee of experience, that such independence can exist, not only 
without coiivulsing the empire, but with an increase of its con- 
tentedness, and thereby of its loyalty and true unity. 

Our unity, as that of the United States, turns chiefly on the 
public defence. The Home Govetmment is undoubtedly expected 
to defend all tlie colonies against the greater powers of the world, 
and indeed against neigliboiiring barbarians. Yet on the latter 
point opinion is on the ‘move. Mr. Gladstone, some six or 
seven ;^eaTs ago, after he had been Colonial Minister, avowed in 
Parliament that the Cape Colony ought to take upon itself its 
own wars against the Kalirs, and with a view to this, have a right 
to deterniine its own frontier. But hitherto the decision of 
war and peace has rested exclusively with tlie mother* country ; 
and it is understood, that if tve are engaged in war with Kussia, 
forthwith Australia and New Zealand, and the Cape Colony and 
the West Indies and Canada, are liable to attack, and of course 
must be defended by us. This is the weak point of England at 
present, in all her dealings with the States that possess a great 
moiine, viz., France, Bussia, and the United States. Our 
Ministry allows Russia to violate the neutrality of tlie Black Sea 
established by the treaty of Parii^coause the mere threat of 
war at once involves sowasl nn/^pense to defend all the colo- 
nies. The load upon us becomes greater and greater with their 
number, distances, and wealth, while we cannot command their 
resources of men or of %oney. The obvious and ever increasing 
unfairness of tliis relation leads active and sanguine minds to 
speculate on a grand union, which (in imitation of Panslavism) 
we may call Pananglism, It is supposed either that the colonies 
should send representatives to the Bri^sh Parliament (an ar- 
rangement which, if eftectod, cfittainly could never work satis- 
factorily), or that a Congress, should bo erected over the head 
of our Parliament, in which deputies should sit from all parts of 
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the empire ; and that queatioue of war and p,eace shonld belong 
to (Congress alone. 

Of course the mere novelty of such an arrangement would 
make it impossible to English natures, until some severe necessity 
pressed it upon us : but this very thing is a good reason why it 
should be previously discussed during our times of calmness, 
l^arliament at present passively allows the Ministry to take the 
initiative of war and peace, and even to make treaties at will ; 
and hereby it yields* np the "control of ^linrthce, so far as the 
amotnit of taxatiorf is concerned. Indeed, it has jw^er attempted, 
as far as we are awa\je, systematically to dictate to the Ministry 
a maximum for the yearly expenditure. The Executive Govern- 
ment, cert^linly in time of war, states how much it tvants ; and 
Parliament ohedientfy votes the sum, in one way or yi another* 
Hence, if a Congress were established for the control of war 
and peace, its fiiiictions would he so much deducted from the 
arbitrary power’ll of the Miniatr^, not from the practical rights of 
the Parliament. If Congress* declared a war, and voted the 
total sum to he raised for its support, apportioning that sum 
hetweeii England and the colonies ; and voted also how many 
men sl)ould he enrolled Irom each quarter ; — it would rem/iin for 
Parliainent to enact the taxes in detail, exactly as now, without 
any perceptible doduclion from its authority. Thus, on the face 
of the matter, whenever things ripeti for such an arrangement, no 
fatal difficulty sc'oms to arise out of the ambition and pretensions 
of Parliament : the great difficulty would ho from the love of 
arbitrary despotism wliich infects individual statesmen. 

On the other hand, there is inherent in such an institution a 
difficulty which, by Jh’ovidential goodness, is insui)erable to 
every other influence tlian Justiuk. Namely, so long as wars 
are made by calculations of jjariial crooked Expediency, it is 
simply imj)ossil)lo that such a Congress could act harmoniously. 
It must split in pieces by internal discord. How could the same 
.war be “expedient" to Eiigii!»^d, to, Canada, to New Zealand, 
unless the doctrine were enshrinM in tlfe noblest niche of our 
archives, that J ustice is the true Expediency ? All the countries 
will admit, that to keep the police of thqjiigh seas is a common 
good. Neither would England grudge the expense of putting 
down jJiracy in the South Seas, nor New Zealand grudge to 
protect British Oregon from Californian filibusters. 

* This is precisely the way^that good government established . itself dniifig 
the prime period of the old Homan Ecpublic. The newly-risea wembly 
\Comitia Tributd) gained its power, not so much at the expense of the older 
assembly (Comitia CMuriat<t\ as at the expense of the Executive ofksm. 
(Bekker, Eom, Ant.) " , 
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also, if war for stated and limited objects were voted against 
a continental power by a solemn public judicial process, it would 
be possible for the distant branches of the English family cheer- 
fully to accept the award, with all the sacrifices which it might 
temporarily entail. When the Congress which is to control war 
shall first vote its 'rightfulness with all the religious forms of 
judicial acts, each man giving hid verdict on oath as in a jury- 
box” (we thank Lord Palmerston for the plirase) ; then, and not 
till then, will a real union of air tlie forces of the empire be 
imaginable. Apd until* that time, England aldiie, as the penalty 
on her extended empire, must hear the whole burden of its 
defence, even though her colonies rapidly outgrow her. 

At present. Party interests utterly forbid all broad and noble 
changes. The fatal supremacy of Party corrupts men s truth- 
fulness, by forcing them to affect plausible convictions against 
their secret sentiments. It accustoms public men to mutual 
distrust, since all officials know all to he sophistical : and with 
simplicity of character, the chief strength botli of Preedom and 
of Justice is lost. It screens the originators and advisers of 
every criminal deed, makes responsibility impossible, and taints 
as with a bad conscience even those who secretly tried to prevent 
or stop* evil. Thus it ruins the moral strength of the bost-mean- 
ing men. It ensures aggressive rapacity in Asia, wlicre no strong 
power from, without keeps us in check! It makes the reign of 
nepotism and court favouritism cteniaL It draws nearly all the 
independent” members of Parliament into the vortex, and im- 
plicates the whole House in deeds which bring it into a false 
position the moment it tries to be just. Party rule ensures that 
all who on either side lead the Parliament, bIiuU feel more ten- 
derly for the powers of office than for Parliamentary rights. 
Hence the rights of the nation, which are entrusted to the repre- 
sentatives, are bartered away by the Trustees through the force of 
Cabinet-jobbing. Lastly, ite intrigues prepare Ministers to lavish 
fulsome eulogies on foreign despoj^^^hile opening a secret ear to 
their criminal projects ; tnakes tifSr conscience quail before tlie 
recriminations of Austria, and secures the aid of their secret in- 
fluence to ruin Europew liberty and slander continental patriot- 
ism. This state of tnings was well understood by the late 
Emperor Nicolas, who entitled it, to the Marquis Custina, ‘^tho 
government of lies, fraud, and corruj)tion.” But while quoting 
his words we do not adopt his mental inference, that th^se evil 
spirits can be cast ofit by a Russian rcgipicn, 

Wliat then can we, at preseAt do in the direction of those 
changes which are m^eded, to overthrow 5?arty, and to establish a 
true National rule? Evidently, before any organic change is 
possible, or can be thought ol^ we want changes'in public opinion, 
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manifesting themselves in journals, in public meetings, and finally 
in Parliament. We will venture to mention a few. 

First i the constituencies may cidtivate franker relations with 
their representatives, and esteem honesty in them far more highly 
than at present. If the constituencies will not discard party zeal, 
it is not for them to blame the same thing in Parliament, which 
to a great extent reflects their passions. 

Next : we should never taunt a Ministry with remaining in 
office while weak in voting-po^er, or insult it^ because it obeys 
Parliament when ofttvoted. Notliing is commoptf* in our self- 
styled Liberal journal^ than this conduct; which is, to preach iliat 
the Executive ought to be able to dictate to the Legislative. 
Rather, a Ministry is to be praised for obedience as to all matters 
which Parliament can constitutionally control; and, .as to internal 
affairs, nothing more should be exacted of them by public opinion 
than good administration of the existing laws. As to foreign 
affairs, the thing to he clemandeji is publicity, and an early appeal 
to Parliament. 

Thirdly, When legislation is needed, we must never allow a 
Ministry to make political capital out^ of it, by merely coming 
over^ to the measure we want. The deccivablencss of the nation 
is here wonderful. In 1852 Lord John Russell’s Reform Bill was 
the bait of the elections ; in 1857 it was Lord Palmerston; who 
was to be kept in power, because (people convinced themselves) 
he would rather give a lloform Bill than be driven out of office. 
The nation, in truth, speculated on his dishonesty, and was retidy 
to reward him for it. Wo see the result. 

Fourthly, Never let a member be put to any cost for an 
election. To accept cah-fare and hotel- accommodation at his 
expense, is to sell oneself to him, and must drive away all but the 
richest from competing. This and the expenses of Parliaanont 
fatally narrow the number of men available as representatives. 
Some' talk of paying their members, and of abolishing the pecuniary 
/jualification. Prior to either o^ thesq measures is the abolishing 
of election expenses. Every coifttituenc^ should have a right to 
tax itself for the necessary expenses of electing and of keeping, its 

representative. . i. 

Fifthly, Let the conatitueAcies, equally with Parliament^ wash 
their hdida of Cabinet-making. The task is not given to them, 
and they cannot do it. * Let them declare the measures that they 
want, demand tlie widest possible choice of representatives^ and 

♦ la this respect the Lord Grey of the Reform Bill was pecuUar, Hehad 
been out of office for twenty-four years horn persistent^ mvomsj m Bralia- 
inentary Reform, haviijg on this ground refased to join Mr. CanAwg m 
1887. Of course the nation ralhed to him, with conmoBnoo. 
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that persons whom they choose may not he put to too much 
work. 

We here touch on a vast subject. Parliament is enormously 
overworked : so are Ministers,— when they try to do all that they 
undertake. Here is an Augean stable to clean. And now, 
instead of the labour of Parliament being lightened, are the cares 
of India to be really heaped upon its shoulders ? 

Lastly. The constituencies must insist on the independence of 
their representative^ If on this gfound, most of them absolutely 
reftised to ele^f^^on official, they would soon enforce a total 
change. But any extension of the franchise which is adverse to 
this, must give a premium to the dishonest candidate who will 
indulge the humour of the constituency in the om point which 
they happep t 9 have in common, and will on all other points sell 
their dearest interests to the convenience of Party and to the 
schemes of ambition. 


Art. V. — Xhe Boscobel Tracts. 

1. Boscobel; or^ the compleat History of his Sacred Majestic^ s 

most miraculous preservation after the Battle of Worcester^ 
3 SepU^ 1651/ Introduced by an exact relation of that 
Battle, and illustrated with a Map of the City. London. 
Printed for A. Seile, over against St. Dunstan’s Church in 
Fleet-street. 1662. 

2. Boscobel; or, the compleat History of the most miraculous 

preservation of King Charles II. after the Battle of Wor- 
cester, September the Sd, 1651. To which is added 
Clausirum Regale Reseratum ; or^ the King^s concealment 
at Trent. Published by Mrs. Anne Wyndham. The 
fourth Edition, adorn'd with cyts. With a Supplement to 
the whole. London. Printed for J. Wilford, at the Three • 
Golden Fleur-de-L\ices, itf Little Britain. 1725. 

3. The Boscobel Tracts relating to the escape of Charles the 

Second after the Rattle of Worcester^ and his subsequent 
Adventures. Edited by J, Hughes, Esq., M.A. Second 
Edition. William Blackwood and Sons. Edinburgh and 
London. 1857. 

4. Woodstock; or, the Cavalier. A Tale of the year Sixteen 

Hundred and Fifty-one. #By thefAuthor of ** Waverley.*’^ 

T here is, per^ps, no country where, in so small a space 
as in England, so much romance, so many relics of the 
past, are crowded together. All have their own tale of peculiar 
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interest to Englishmen. Insulated hy the seai which has not 
always been a ** sparkling marrisge-ring’’ of land with land, 
but has rather divorced us from our neighbours, we have fought 
out our quarrels on our own soil. Our history is written on 
our land. Abbeys, and cath/?drals, and parish^churohes, where 
lie our fathers sleeping still and cold as their own images of 
brass and stone ; moated granges, now guarded only by the 
tall poplar-trees ; old grey manor-houses, dropped down, as it 
were, amidst our hills, with thejir secret chambgrs, where our fore- 
fathers were concealed in times of distress ; old battle-fields, 
over which now the vacant ploughman, driv<8g team, is at 
times startled when* he turns up with his plough some broken 
s^vord and some bleached arm which once wielded it in the full 
strength of manhood — all speak to us with no indistinct voices. 
The spirit that built these abbeys, the spirit thatr foti^t upon 
these battle-fields, may have passed away, and there is little hope 
of recalling it by a mere antiquarian study of these, remains 
— yet .with what feelings of tme reverence we’ may possess let 
us still cherish them. Dinted gateway and broken rampart 
still silently speak of the past ; whilst local tradition, wdth less 
truth, perhaps, but more noisily, tellsnts own tale. We should 
like to have these old traditions preserved, and see ht)w far 
they would' tally with what is already known. Much, no doubt, 
would be valuable, and the future historia^j could use it as 
Lord Macaulay has done the Somersetshire traditions with 
reference to the battle of Sedgemoor. 

These reflections are forced upon us as we take up the new 
edition of the Boscohcl Tracts.” By our side lies a copy of 
the early edition of 1662, which has always remained in one of 
the very houses in which King Charles was concealed. We 
hardly like to venture on comparisons. Curious is the old, 
tattered copy, bethumbed by many a cavalier, and peeped into 
by the curious villagers, with its quaint woodcuts, its map of 
the city of Worcester, which would certainly confiise the most 
•enlightened visitor ; and its representation of Boscobel wood, 
in which if the King and Colonel Carlis had not been better 
concealed than the loyal draughtsman here represents them, 
they would assuredly have l^een soon ca^ured. If we have a 
greater, affection for the old, we must own that the new edition 
is far better suited foy general use. Its editor, Mr. Hughes, 
has done some service by bringing together most of the docu- 
ments that bear upon the subject; we wish, however^ he had 
* reprinted’ one or two mdre, especially the rare tract of White 
Ladies.” lie dias, too, given us descriptions' from personal 
observation of some of the placfes where the King stopped. 
Much more he might have done ; the loyal city of Wdfoestev’’ 
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n^ould alone bave furnisbed him mth much material whioh he 
hm neglected* We think, too, he might have given us some 
of the traditions which still linger in so many parts of England 
on the subject. He has^ though apparendy unconscious that 
there were . great doubts on the matter, given the authorship of 
the Boscobel Tracts^ to Blount, without any comment. Had 
he looked in so common a book as Nash’s ‘^Worcestershire,’’ 
he would have found the fact strongly disputed. 

“The story of the King’s escape^ after the battle of Worcester, is 
given in a book entitled * Boscobel;’ the first part contains the history 
of this event fl^Miis leaving White Ladies and Bosoohel ; the second, 
his adventures in the west of England : whd was the author is not 

known, certainly not Mr. Blount Many have supposed that 

‘Boscobel’ was written by Thomas Blount, Esq., born at Bordesley, 
in Worcestershire, son of Miles Bloimt, of Orleton, in Herefordshire, 
fifth son of Roger Blount, of Monkland, in the same county, who died 
1679, aged sixty-one; married Anne, daughter of Edmund Church, of 
Maldon, in Essex, Esq, ; he was a v^ry industrious antiquary, and made 
large collections for the history of Herefordshire. ' In a MS. I have 
seen, he denies that he was the author of ‘Boscobel;’ and says the 
first time he ever saw the hook was at Lord Oxford’s, at Brampton 
Bryan, as will appear by th\s following letter.” 

Na*sh proceeds to quote a letter which he received from 
Blount’s grandson, in which the following occurs : — 

“M}’' grandfathdl^’s name was Thomas Blount; he died at Oideton. 
I dare say he was not the author of ‘ Boscobel,’ for in a letter (of his) 
to my father, I have seen the following sense expressed — ‘ The other 
day, being on a visit to Lord O^iford, I met with a tract entitled 
‘ Boscobel.’ My lord expressed great surprise on seeing mo eager to 
peruse it, saying I was deemed the author. How the world comes to 
he so kind to give it to me, I know not ; but whatever merit it may 
have, fgr I had not time to examine it, I do not chuse to usurp it ; 1 
scorn to take the fame of another’s production. §o if the same opinion 
prevails amongst my friends in your part of the world, I desire you 
will contradict it; for I do not so much as know the author of that 
piece.’ ^ ^ . 

Nothing can be more decisive than this ; yet Mr. Hughes 
has passed the question of authorship over in silence. We can 
add nothing to unravel the matter* Whoever the old author of 
these tracts may be, he was a staunch Royalist, who, in his 
excess of loyalty, compares Charles II,. with King David, and 
calls the Protector such hard names as ‘‘arch rebel,” “ bloody 
usurper,” and lastly, as most sarcastic of all, “the chief 
mufti.” Nothing to our author is of kny account, unless it is* 
— 1 ^- .... 

• Supplement to Uie eecond edition of Ntah’s “Worcestershire,” 1799, 
p. 90, • 
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clothed in robes of state* The divine right of kings is a belief 
md a reality in his milid, but the rights of the quarrel between 
the Houses and the King he could hot understand* Personal 
feelings, interest, affectionsi and what not, dimmed his eyes to 
the truth ; we stand on the eminenoe of many years, and can 
look calmly down upon the past. These prodigious rebels,” 
** these blood-hounds,” ‘‘this skim and filth of the earth,” as he 
calls CromwelFs soldiers, turn out in these later days something 
very different. » ^ 

Our author very likely could see notMng in gljstin Cromwell, 

“ with his linen not very clean, a speck or twd of blood upon 
his little band, whicTi was not much larger than his collar,” as 
Sir Philip Warwick describes him, but perceived every virtue 
breathing from robes of state and gold crowns. Because Crom- 
well did not come like some stage king, with stag6 bcMy-guards, 
and stage tinsel, and .stage wardrobes, men will not allow that 
he was a king. 

Many years ago, before thb days of railways, a nobleman 
and his lady, with, their infant child, were travelling in the 
depth of winter across Salisbury Plain. A snow-storm over- 
took them ; their child became ill from the cold, and they were 
forced to take refuge in a lone shepherd’s hut. The wild shep- 
herd and his wife gathered round the child in awe and silence. 
The nurse began undressing it by the w^arm cottage fire. 
Silken frock and head-dress did the baby wear. One rich 
baby-dress came off to reveal another more beautiful. Still 
the shepherd and his wife looked on with awe. At last the 
process of undressing was completed, and the now naked baby 
was being warmed by the fire. Then was it, when all these 
wrappings and outer husks were peeled that the shepherd 
and his wife, broke silence, exclaiming, “ Why, it’s just Jjke one 
of ours!” What if all the world, like the shepherd and his 
wife, could see that ordinary kings and queens, when their 
state robes are off, “ are ju^ like on© of us.” Perhaps they 
'would then discern that the reej ktog with his state robes on 
or off is something very different. 

It was but natural that the old writer of these tracts should 
feel some jpersonal bitterness against political enemies. 
They were regicides — the worst term that could be then applied 
to living men. We do not care in this matter to defend the 
Puritans by precedents or references to other rebellioits. Great ^ 
men, as these were, want no such apologies for their deeds ; 
fools only require precedents.* These Bouodhoads saw that 
the doctrine of non-resistance meant nothing else than the 
indulgence and encouragement oi one individuaPs licence and 
crime ; they saw through the fiction that the king can do no 
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and saw also that he is accountable»Iike any other man, 
for faults, and full}% like any other man, deserves the penalty 
due lb them ; they felt, t(3o, that it was far better that pne^guilty 
man should imffer a speedy death, than that thpusands of their 
innocept co^ntry^len should suTfTer prolonged tortures, and that 
England sh juld groan, for ever it might be, under cruel andunjnst 
laws. Thei/s was true patriotism, which loves its country better 
than its king ; and they committed their deed, not in a corner, 
but in the broad daylight, beforq all England and all men. 

We cannot here, at any length, well discuss the further ques- 
tion of the dffiiM’ent goveiuments of the Puritan and the Cava- 
lier. The whole matter is answered by the fruits the two 
systems produced. Look for a ipoment at Cromweirs govern- 
ment : England basking in the sunshine of peace, though ruled, 
it might be, with a sceptre of iron; Ireland enjoying the novelty 
of quietness ; our navies riding triumphant from sea to sea, and 
the English name feared by every despot, and Englishmen at 
home reverencing God, striving* to walk uprightly before Him, 
according to the best light they had. And then look a few 
years after at this England, plundered by 'noble bastards ; the 
court itself nothing but a harem, without the decency of eastern 
manners ; our exchequer bankrupt ; our ships rotting in our 
rotting dockyards, and England fawning like a beaten hound 
to a foreign potentate : — and the general question, we should 
think, w'ould be easily answered by most men. But, descending 
into particulars, we should find much to blame in the Puritan, 
and not a little to love and admire in <lie Cavalier. The Puritans, 
in their crusade against sin, were noble soldjcrs, whose pay Avas 
not in this world’s coin. Great and glorious AA^erc they in that 
they saw that life A\^as no paltry farce, played upon a poor stage, 
Avith dap-trap shows, and a little painty and a few oil-lamps, 
but a^deep, mysterious, never-ending tragedy : for this is true 
tvimscendentalism, true idealism, by whatever name it may be 
called. But they erred lamentably when they thought "to 
dragoon men into virtue; <to banish crime by edicts, imagining 
because vice was no longer^apparcnt that it did not exist. 
Be non apparentibm et non cxistentihus mdem est ratio may, per- 
baps» hold good in la»v, but is not true of morals. Sucjh .a view 
nourished hypocrisy an<J a thousand evils. We calinot enforce 
the seventh commandment, and the otl^er sins that the seventh 
commambnent implies, by,phy8ical force, by driving vice into 
holes and corners. Immorality seems to be a plant that grows 
ranker and stronger covered np in darkness, and there bears 
its most deadly fruity and its subtlest poison. The Puritan 
theory of this world was nef complete one. Their answer was 
not the whole answer to this problem of life, and therefore could 
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iK>t last. Their dearest defenders seetn te feel this.* Life is 
a tragedy^ but it is M one of Shakspeare's tragedies, where 
mirth, too, plays a part— a secondaiy part-^bat:8tM jplays. 
Though a man’s sorrow is h? proportion to a man’s capa- 
city for feeling and experiencing the mysterious wonders of 
the world and of his own soitl, and its intensity is measured 
by his own nobleness and greatness, yet we know, also that 
there is a spirit of gladness thrown like a calm, gentle light 
over all great minds, beautifiiily shining on the darkness and 
the deep cloud; tljat there is i^hese,Too, at)ove all Others, a 
soul of cheerfulness, gladly acceptdi'£,c.?c, and wMffevcr troubles 
life may bring, w ith the gentle, happy sj)irit of a child* Natnva 
herself is ever joyful, and, in spite of the Puritans, she still kept 
on her way the same, the glad sunshine ever renewing itself 
though checquered, it might be, with the shadows of the clouds; 
the green grass springing up so fresh and bright, that it, makes 
the heart joyful to look at it; the birds Still singing their old 
tunes in the deep green-woods, •jvhether the Puritan would listen 
or not. The Puritan allowed no play to those faculties of men, 
which, properly dev*elopcd, constitute so much of the Enjoy- 
ment of life. A black mask fell oveu everything. No'isunny 
smiles with him that warm the heart — no songs that cheer the 
labourer, heavy witli the business of the day, until — surely 
enough to make the very angels weep, men almost believed a 
mother’s kiss on the lips of her child to be a crime. 

Such men as Cromwell and John Milton are hot, of Course, 
to be included in our censure. The one, it is said, preserved 
for the nation the cartoons of Raphael and Andrea Montegiia’s 
Triumph,” was fond of music, even encouraged the theatres, 
and gathered the poets to his court ; the author of Comus” and 
L’Allegro,” though Puritan, was not of them; and we could 
have told from hij? works how deeply he loved the drama,, had' 
he not left his noble tribute to Shakspeare. Such traits as 
show us not merely how greart these two Republicans were, but 
•liow good also. Assuredly, they had little sympathy with sUch 
men as Prynne and Stephen Gosson, \riio, in their fanaticmiii, 
denounced both ppet and slJulptor, as well as player; 

But lot us return to our author, and, •before prpceeding^.do 
him the justice of acknowleh[^ng his extreme accnVacy^in all 
matters* of fact. These words of his in the address to the 
reader may be read with advantage by most hi^torfails^:^ 

J am so far from that foul crime of publishmg 
1 can safely say, 1 know noir one lino unautheutfck; such hw 
care to be sure of the truth, that I have c^i|pently 

* See Mr. Carlyle’s Cromwell,’* BjM oditi6n^i|ul* i 
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tiouUrafe Jrom .most of moaths^.who wem the y^ery. actors them* 
selves, iji ilri« sc«aie of miraeleas. To every mdividum pejsoi;i^ ^ far aa 
iriy indEasiry could arrive io, know,. I have given the due of his merit i 
bfe it for yal^, ildeHty, o^r^ other quidity that fiuy way had 

the honour to ifelate to His Majesty’s service. . , . . . though 
the whole complex may want elegance and politeness of stj^e . . . 
yet At cannot want truth, the chief ingredient for such Undertakings.” 

We willingly oprrobomte tins, and readily forgive the 
bis creeds and theories for hi^ ardent desire fpr accuraejv 
which makes hi£^ hisjtoiPy in jth/s lespect cpntrast favourably 
with Cldrendmis accouhfjpf 4«ie same matter. 

Of all romantic tales in English history, this of King 
Charles’s flight is, perhaps, the most so. His hair-breadth 
escapes, liis sufferings, his disguises, the incidents that befell 
him, oU cpntribiito to throw a rather fictitious light over, bis, 
character,, as well as to heighten the colouring and. interest of 
the story. The Charles of IfiSl, however, was a very different 
man from the one we generally know as Charles, He was then 
in the prime of youth; his features, though irregular and 
swarthy, lit up by his expressive eyes, were not yet marked 
with sensualism ; bis mapners were winning, and free from that 
overdone courtiei*-like air which he picked up abro^ in after 
years ; his gallantry and wit took captive every maiden’s heart ; 
whUsthis warm and open disposition, which had not yet budded 
into open libertinism, was acceptable to the freest of the Cava- 
liers, whilst it did not displease the more severe. He pos- 
seted then, too, a certain firmness of mind, and a spirit of 
self-denial, \yhich all, however, melted away during his resi- 
dence in foreign courts. In addition to this, he was one of the 
best walkers and tennis-players in England, and was as cou- 
rageous as he was skilful in the use o^bis sword*^ — qualities 
wlncJi are always respected by Englishmen. ‘ He came forward 
as,^e avenger of the murdered King, when the reaction of 
feeling had just satin, and his cause alone with some constituted 
him a hero. He seemed jqst then to have possessed the bravery 
and valour of his grandfather, Henry of France, joined with 
the better parts of his father ; and his trials and sufferings, 
as they often do, brought out the good points of his cha- 
racter, and threw the worst into the shade. Tfie story of hia 
escape haa always been popular. Children and grown-up 
people read it with equal attention. Dak-apple day is still 
kept up by schoolboys. Rival villages contend for the scopes 
of different ad venfures. Scott has made the tale the ground- 
work of one of his npivels; and there is scarcely an historical 
romance which is nw for evisr alluding, to old haunted castles 
and priests’ hiding;^plnces>where Charles II., lightly or wrongly, 
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h siippo^d t&< be^n deiieiided:. Hi« rt>ute tiarig^t to thi$ 
day be:tra^d bf the tttfdlllonk whiofa tmy be still |^be^ at 
the dijfevent plaoes^ along the road wheve he JitoppeH. ^nd 
yet Clmrles was jfar from a hero ^ and the centre of erety stoty. 
should have somet||fing heroic and ideal in it Stilly even in 
this tale of bis flight, tliere is many a fSuiious anecdote^ mmf 
a noble trait exhibited in quarters where it might be least 
pected. The old grey houses are many of them still standing 
where Charles hid, the old traditions are still jn the nfodths of 
men, and we should like, to say sometbii^of them before 
pass away for ever. * , ^ 

We would, however, here protest against the novels we have 
just been speaking of. Teaching history by such means is hot 
teaching history at all, but only the theories and views which 
certain writers may choose to adopt. Not even^Sif Waites 
Scotfs great name can give credit to the custom. Chatham 
may leai*n history from Shakspearc, but not every reader it 
Chatham, nor every writer Sl\akspeare. What we want to 
know is not what certain people who once actually lived and 
played important parts on this earth, from which we, theur 
descendants, are now reaping the results for good or ‘evil, 
might or might not do under certain circumstances exilting 
only in the writer’s mind, but what they actually did do in the 
circumstances in which they were placed. The use of history 
is not to make men sympathise with this or that party, but 
make men sympathise with w^hatever is good and noble in any 
party. Setting aside the presumption of putting our 
words into the mouths of great men, there must be ailways a 
dangerous tendency to darken or to ennoble certain characters 
for the exigencies of the plot; and in spite of all the beauties 
off^ Woodstock,” it is tons a most painful tale, showing hovr £iir 
a great man like Scott could misrepresent for artistic and other 
purposes the character of Cromwell. If we must have 
let us also have fictitious characters, who shall become 
to us in proportion as diey ai’e truthfully and naturally ddi- 
Heated; for if novelists onc^becomo historians, we shall 
have historians novelists. 

Arid now at last for our ta]e. In the beginning of 
166 1, Charles II. marched from Scotland into England. Bd, 
seems to have thought ^.hat the English >vould speridily at^hla^ 
presence fbrget the oppressions of bis father and ilm 
Cli^bar — that they would forget, too, the i;erse^ 
seemed at that moment fb know Jbetter than any! ^ 

told theiri "to put not their faith in prin^j^.” T^jere 
more of Quixotism than chivalry ih thb Al^rpri^i ^ 
had succeeded but hidiflerently in Scodarid^ whiere his 
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lay ; and he thought to be victorious in England, where he 
eould hardly count upon a man. Mahifestoes were published, 
oiferiDg pardon to all the rebels, with the exception of some 
of the leaders, who would submit, and promising further, ‘‘a 
lasting peace settled with religion and righteousness but 
manifestoes are easily |hiblished,and the English just then did 
not seem to think them necessarily true, even though published 
by a king. The Scotch army, inferior to Cromw'cirs in number, 
made up for thjdr niinierical w'eakness by harsher discipline. 
Apple stealiijg was punished with death ; wJiat punishment was 
allotted to gmver offences wc are not told.^' At Warrington 
the first encounter of any importance took place, where Lam- 
bert and Harrison had concentrated some 7000 men. The 
bridge over the river had been partially broken dowm, but 
Charles fn person, leading his troops over jdanks hastily thrown 
from pier to pier, gallantly led the way. Harrison and l/am- 
, bert retreated, in pursuance of Cronnveirs orders. On the 22nd 
the Royalist army reached WrJircesttjr, (iritan vt in hello ei in 
j)ace semj)er JideliHy with its w’alls in ruin,. hut with a very loyal 
mayor. The hostile garrison fled, and Charles, abandoning 
his intention of going mi to l.ondoii from the fatigued state of 
his rfrmy, ordered the walls to he immediately repaived.t For 
tlie next two or three days the King occupied himself with 
royal ceremonies, and liis Scotch soldiers occupied themselves 
with quarrelling with an eminent divine of the city, a Mr. Crosby, 
who, in his ultra-1 oval ism, had unduly exalted the King to tlie 
headship of the Church, Meanwliile, the Earl of Derby was 
defeated in liancashirc by Lilbuiii, and was forced to seek 
refuge at lioscobcl House, on the borders of Shvo])shire and 
Staffordshire ; from whence, having recovered from his wounds, 
he joined the King at Worcester. On the 26th, Charles held a 
review of his forces on the Pitchcroft, a large meadow on the 
banks of the Severn ; and on the same day, in London, the 

^ “ Prisonoys Lctior fr«in r*nc?-U‘r iii the Oxford edition of Lord Claren- 
don’s “ State Papers.” The object was of course to conciliate the English as 
much as possible along the road, 

f One of the origiiuj •orders is still iu the ]>ossessiou of Mr. Page, of 
Sahvarpe, near Droit witdi, and runs as fdlov s : — 

“ ClUULES 11. ^ " 

. **Tou are hereby required to send out of ,^t)ur parish thirty able men, to 
work at the fortilications of tliis rify, and in regarde of tlie necessity to Iwgiiino 
to-morrow moniiug (M^mday, at five o’clock), wdiereof you aadihey are jtot to 
faile, as you tend’' our displeasure, piveu at (fav Court at Worcester, the,21tlL 
of August, 1651. ^ 

“ To the constables and tjthing^ncu of SahrarnCj 
" And you arc to bring with you spades, shovels, and pickaxes.’* 

The postscript proves witli what haste the order waiJ given. 
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Lord Mayor publicly burnt by the hands of the common hangar 
man Charles's mauifestib, and in its place issued another, 
wherein Charles Stuart is ominously spoken of as a traitor 
and a public enemy. Cromwell, too, was now fast approach- 
ing. The county militias had, on his way, all flocked round 
his standard, and on the 28,th he was uHTth some thirty thousand 
men before Worcester, taking up his position at Perry Wood 
and Rod Hill, eminences coininauding the city on the east side 
and nearly opposite to the Royal 0«n the same day 

Lambert had forced the passage of tne? Severn, at Upton, 
some little way below Worcester, his men “ sti^cldjing across 
the parapet” of the nearly broken down bridge, and maintain- 
ing themselves in the tower of Upton Cliurch against Massey, 
who, being wounded, retreated across the Trent by Powick 
bridge into Worcester. Affairs now looked hopCleSS for the 
Royalists. But Englishmen, Royalists or Puritans, are hot in 
the habit of despairing: so on the next night, Charles perceiving 
himself to be gradually surroubded by a net-work of soldiery, 
determined on a night attack; and some 1*200 to 1500 men, 
under General Middleton, wearing their shirts over their 
armour to recognise each other in •the darkness, attacked 
Crom well’s head- quarters at Red Hill. But a Puritan in 
the city, one Guise a tailor, had given information of the 
project, and the Royalists were defeated with loss. Poor 
Guise suflbred the next day for liis information. He saved 
his friends’ lives, but lost his own. The Republicans, 
however, did not forget his services : Parliament soon after- 
wards voted his widow 200/. in money, and an annuity 
of 200/, During the next three or four days Cromwell 
poured in strong reinforcements to Powick, on the river 
Teme, which, together with the Severn, separated his troops 
on the west side from the city, and was now guarded by the 
Royalist Montgomery. The third of September saw Charles 
on the Cathedral tower, watching the movements of the enemy. 
The Lord General had cletached^a Aoiisand men to cross the 
Severn by means of pontoou|, at a place called Bunshill, a little 
above its juuctioQ with the Teme, with a view to outflank 
Montgomery, whose force w^s now being* attacked at Powick 
bridge. • Charles hastened to the scene of action. But, simul- 
taneously wdth this movement on the western side, the Fort 
Royal on the cast of the city was attacked. Charles returned 
to head-quarters, leaving Major Pitscottie, with three hundred 
Highlanders, to oppose tRe one tl\ousaud men at Bunshill. 1^6 
Sbattlf soon became general. Cromwell led on his men in 
soii. In vain Pitscottie and his gallant three hundred q^red 
resistance. As soon as dromwell was over, he laid a bridge 
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ibcms the Teme^ close to its junetion with the Sevetii^ over 
which FleetvvoodV :t%ht detaehiBenf passed, whilst his left 
itoai^ed oti to Powick bridge to help m die eogagement 
j^gaiostr Moiitgainery. The bridge was fiercely contested, 
i CIlroimvcirs men there now seeing tlrat assistanee was coining 
sip, and that MontgomAy would be. cut off in the rear, plunged 
, hoidly into the river. Mon^^oinery, his ammunition being 
eathausted, was forced to retreat, bravely fighting, though, at 
.every hedge au(l dit^, till driven across the Severn bridge 
into Worcester.*' ^ » 

So much fol the battle on the w^estem side of the city. As 
soon as the Protector saw that his troops would be victorious, 
he hastily returned by his bridge across the Severn to Red 
Hill, and redoubled the attack on the Royal Fort. Charles now 
marched 'out of his entrenchments, leading on his Highlanders 
and best infantry, supported by his ISnglish Cavaliers. De^ 
perate was the struggle. The Puritans gave way, leaving their 
cannon : but they gave w^ay ouiy to come back stronger, as a 
wave retires to the ocean for fresh strength. Charles’s men 
fought with all the valour of despair ; their ammunition was 
gone, but they still fought on with the butt-ends of their 
imisl^ts. Now w^as the time for Lesley to charge with his 
cavalry ; but he hung back. The Royalists at last broke. 
■Cyomwell seized the guns in the Royal Fort, and played them 
upon the fugitives. Through Sidbury they fled in confusion 
into the town. An ammunition wagon was overturned in the 
gate-way, and the King was forced to leap off his horse and 
hurry into the town on foot, his pursuers close upon him.t 

* Letter of llobcrl Sia]iyltoii, dated ‘'from our quaiters on Ihc cast side of 
Sevenie, neer the river, 10 at night. Sept. 3, 1G51.” From Perf. Liur./Semt . 
1 to 8. Mere. Pol., Sept. 4r to 11.— Cromwellian^. — “Oliver Cromweirs 
Letters and Speeches,” by Thomas Carlyle, vol. ii. Letter 123, first edition. 

f This is the vereion in “Boscobcl,” which proceeds to say, tliat in “Friar’s- 
street his majesty put oil' his armour, and toqk a fresh liorse.” Now iu that 
co^y of the old edition of 10152, which we* have before alluded to, tliere is 
Written, in the handwritiiig^of the h7th century, against these words, “ given 
to y* king by Mr. Bagiial,” which is ciirimisly corroborated by Nash, who at 
the same time, however, gives a rather diiierent ver^n of the ammuidriou 
story ; “The king w'oiddiSsjrtainly Jiave been taken by Cromwcirs oaval^, Wlio 
were close, at his heels, had not one of thfe inhabitants drawn a great load of 
hay into Sidbury Gate, which blocked up the cutranoc, so tliat the Ifcrse could 
not enter. The king, who was a very small distancp before his enemica, dis- 
mounted, and crept ond^ the hay into the towm ; as soon as be was entemi 
a ery was xna^e to mount the king; when Mr. Wilikin Bagnid^;|iioyaI 
gentleum wXio then lived in Sidbury^ tutnedout his horse rea^ Sftddledf ':^Qn 
which Ids Mriesty lied through St. Martin’s Gate, and so to Boscol^wT^ a 
o^his Bagnal, pr. Thomas, when Beam ol^ of 

; whmh diocese he was afterwaras WAop, mitfried hii ddtet flau^^ier^ and ftoni 
Jus ,papcrs this anecdote is traimciibed,”---<]lolltetio^ thoaciity of Wcawcsteiv 
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Charl{».8’s m^iai now began to throw away tbett arms. In vain 
liid Oharle^ having moanted again^ ride up tmd down the 
streets hat in hand begging them to stand by him and %bt like 
men; in vain did he implore them. At last, aeeing all hope 
gone, all courage lost, be cried out, bad rather that you 
would shoot me, than keep me alive see tlie sad eonsequenees 
of this fatal day.” And now Orom well’s men were pouring into 
the city on all sides. General Dalzell’s brigade in St. John’s, 
on the west side of the town, threw *^own ^beir arms. Lord 
Rothes and Sir •William Hamilton gtllantlv defended the 
Castle Hill until fan* terms of surrender coind be obtained. 
Some of the English Cavaliers made a desperate resi^atrce in 
the Town Hall until they were all cut to pieces or made pri- 
soners ; whilst Lord Cleveland, Major Carlis, and otliers ralliod 
a handful of men and charged the enemy, filling ‘the streets 
with the bodies of horses and m(^n,”* and thus securing the 
King’s retreat. By six: in the evening Charles bad fled through 
St. Martin’s Gate ; once niore*at Barbon’s bridge, just out of the 
town, he tried to ^rally liis men ; but it was to no purpose* 
Behind him now lay Worcester, with its houses pillaged and 
its citizens slain for his sake, and*he forced to fly for life. 
Well might he say, ‘‘ 1 had rather that yon would shdot me, 
than keep me alive to sec the sad consequences of this fatal 
day.” Sad indeed they were ; his poor Scotch soldiers, be- 
trayed by their accent, wandered about the country starving, 
until at last mercifully knocked on the head by the peasantry. 
So ended the battle of Worcester, ‘‘ as stiff a contest for four 
or five hours as ever I have seen,” as Cromwell wrote.f 

Charles’s expedition could have but one result : and that 
which took place w*as the quickest and the best. Had Lesley 
or Dalzell fought^ that day as they should, the issue must .still 
have been the same with increased misery a few days later. 
For it was impossible that a boy like Charles with a handful of 
men, their ammunition ill guj)plied, could withstand a veteyntt 
like Cromwell, with England hte back. The bravery and 
devotedness of Charles’s men will ever command respect, and 
shed a lustre round a worthless cause. ^ ^ 

And now at this day at ^Vorccster, many of the places 0^4 

loade by Mr. 'Habrngdou: in the Appendix to Nash’s '^'WoreestewihtolBi" 
sbetmd edition, 1799, vol. fl. p. 106. bee also pp. 323, 324, where NajShitates 
that Baghal never received eitlier his horse or saddle, or ^anyirecoihpfeids 
them. We have Mowed tlie author of “Boscobel/* as he id 
Bates m his "Accouul oflhe Rise ^ud Progress of the krtie 

* i^Prfeoaei's lic^ter from #, ' 

f ” Oliver Cromwell’s (Letters and .SpeeiAesi^* by Thftmas Carlyle, 
first editioiiii*Ijetter’‘&3; • , ' 
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nected with the battle are still in oKistence. Vtny Wood still 
stands, and the entrenchments are still Visible, and the peasant 
show you as a balance against all the royal oaks a tree 
where the.devil is said to have appeared to Cromwell. The 
railway now runs along where the hottest engagement took 
place. Sidbury and St. Martin’s Gates have disappeared, and 
large lime trees are growing on the site of the Royal Fort; but 
the Commandery is still standing, and the rooms may be seen 
where Charles slept and^hc Duke of Hamilton died. Powick 
old bridge still stands, ‘^crooked and narrow, ^spanning with its 
massive arches\nd abutments the streams of the Teme and 
Langliern, and was admirably calculated 1)y its position for 
defence* A bra$s cannon is preserved in the Town Hall, pre- 
sented to Charles by the Count de Berg, thus refuting the 
statement in the jmsoner’s letter frdin Chester that the Royal- 
ists were only supplied with Sixteen leathern guns. A curious 
item too is met with in the corporation annals with reference to 
the poor Scotch soldiers, — Paid* for pitch and rosen to p’fumo 
the hall after the Scots, 2s.”* ♦ 

All along the Kidderminster road that September night was 
hurry and confusion ; the King knew not whither to fly. 
London was proposed, but no one except Lord Wilmot fell in 
with this plan, Scotland was next thought of, and the royal 
party, separating themselves from the main body, turned north- 
wards. Darkness overtook them, and at Kimer Heath, near 
Kidderminster, they lost their way. In this dismal plight liOvd 
Derby remembered Boscobel Ilonse. So on their perilous 
journey they again went. Stourbridge must be passed through 
where bodies of the enemy were quartereck Through its 
silent streets they went with all secrecy, stopping at a lonely 
roadside house out of the town for lefreshmeqt: and just when 
daylight was dawning tliey found themselves at White-Ladies, 
a seat of the GiflTard family. The King’s horse, by way of 

* It seems to be a trait with J he English people, especially with the com- 
monalty, to adhere staunchly*througly»good and ill to their favourites, and as 
an example of this we may notice with what^'^ection Worcester has ever held 
to the Stewarts, in spite of all their black ingratitude. To this day is the 
custom of placing oak boug*iis, on the 29th of May, over the doorways still 
kept up in Worcester, and it is still there popularly believed that a figure over 
the entrance of the Guildhall of a man’s head, with his ears nailed hack, l^pre- 
senhs Cromwell in pillory, whilst the two Charieses^tand comfortably below in 
tlbir royal ipbes. Mr. Noake in his “ Notes and Queries for Worcestershire ” 
gives a portion of an old song bearing on this point, which may still be heard 
among the lower orders . • 

“The Worcester people being hurt full sore, air, 

Nail’d Cromwelrs head by the ears above tlie Towa-hall dooii^ir, 
CRom. Hfelgho, what will they do P ' 

They’re always finding ^ometfibg new,’^ 
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precaution, wae stabled in the very hall No tiiiie ooilld be 
lost* Mr. Giffafd sent for Richard and William PendorOl, who- 
with their oth^¥ brothers, were tenants on his estate, and to 
them committed the King. Blue ribbon, and George of dta^^ 
monels, and garter, and princely ornaments had to be flungf 
iiway. The King’s long black hair was cut cotmtry fashioh, 
Ilis hands and face smeared o^fer with soot. He had to ejc- 
change his own clothes for a coarse noggen shirt, a common 
countryman’s green and greasy siiit,j|^and leathern doublet 
Whilst they ai*e bifsy disguising him, news is brought that the 
enemy is close at Iiaqd. The King is hurried tnrough a secret 
door, and hid in Spring Coppice. Into the thickest part of it 
do they plunge. Morning has broken, and the rain is pouring 
heavily on the royal fugitive as he sits shivering at the foot of It' 
tree. All his friends, with the exception of Wilmol, who 
mains in the neighbourhood under the protection of John Pen- 
derel, have now left him, not even daring to know where he is 
hid, for fear that under coercion they might betray the secret* 
They attempt to rejoin Lesley’s horse, which is as useless in 
retreat as it was iu battle, and is soon cut to pieces. Lord 
Derby, with many others, is taken \)risonei% The Duke of* 
Buckingham, Lord Leviston, with a few more contvfve to 
escape. Richard Pcnderel manages to procure a blanket for 
the King, and his sister*in-law, the good wife Yates, brings a 
mess of milk, and some butter and eggs,” declaring with true 
womanly afiection, “that she would rather die than discover 
him.” A poor court this wet wood for a King ; and yet these 
poor people were siiicercr .courtiers than ever Charles had 
before knovvii.^ 

In the dusk of the evening Charles and his guide stole out of 
the wood with tlip intention of making for Wales, At his 
guide's house Charles was again disguised, and assumed the 
name of Will Jones: kings even in our times have becil re- 
yluced to such necessities. They then started for Madeley, on 
the banks of the Severn. On the\r rbadtthere an incident befel 
them which we give in tljp words of the author of “ Bos* 
cobel — 

“ Before hJs Majesty came to*Madeley he met with an ill-favottred 
encounter at Eveliu Idill, being about two miles from thence. Tho 
miller, it seems, was an dionest man, but his Majesty and llichord 
Z^enderel knew it not, and had then in his house some oonsidetabW 

* .■..I..- — - I ...I ...I L * f .» I 

^ The peasantry to this day, along .the road from Worcester to WldtiMf ' 
li^es Hill, still point out with' more or less truth the places, where the Irtte 
halted; ai^ at Wolverley, in the dell upojs which I^ea Castle stands, .the 
is still shown where thp king crossed.-— See Mr, Noake’s Notes and QnjttlOs 
for Worcestershire,” p. 325.» 
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perfeons t>T his Mujeisty’s iR?;h6 ‘todt shelter tliwe in their flight 
ir^m Woreester, and had not been long in "Sie mill, so thAt i^o miller 
liras upon his watch ; and lUchard unhappily perraitiftg a gate to clai> 
ibrdngh which they yiassed, gave occasion to the, miller to come out 
^d boldly ask, “ Who is there ?” liichard, thinking the miller had 
pursued them, quitted tlieNisual way in some haste, and led his Majesty 
over a little brook, which they wci^e forced to wade through, and which 
contributed much towards the galling of his Majesty’s feet, who, as he 
afterwards pleasantly observed, was here in some danger of losing his 
aide, but that then'ustjijg of Richard’s calves’-skin brecchcjs was tlie 
best direction hfe Majesty had to follow him in that dark night.” (pp. 
220 ^ 226 .) . 

Madeley, the seat of Mr.‘W’’olfc, is reached safely about mid- 
night, and the tired king, for better safety than in the house, 
passes th^ night and. the wljole of the next day in a hay -loft, 
for the AVelsh expedition had to be given up, as the enemy had 
posts on the Seveni, which it was found impossible to evade 
and a little before evening the King and his guide heat their 
i*etreat to Boscobel, Charles’s* hands and face having been 
previously stained with walnut leaves by Mts, Wolfe, To avoid 
their friend, the miller, they were forced to wade the stream, 
Oharlfs plunging in first, being a swimmer, and helping his 
^uide over. About five in the morning they reached Boscohel- 
wood, where the King found Major Carlis, wdio led the forlorn 
hope at Worcester, and who, as the author of ‘‘Boscobel” quaintly 
says, “ had seen not the last man born, but the last man killed 
at Worcester.” The King and the Major climbed up into a 
thick pollard oak, or, in the language of the country people of 
the present day,” “a dorrel treef” Through its thick, close 
branches and its yellow autumn leaves they could peep and 
see the red coats of their enemies passing close under them, 
peering into every comer of the wood. Evening at last rescued 
them : and now’ — 

When all the paths w’crc dim, 

. And far belojv the Roundhead rode, 

And humm’d^'a surly hymn, 

they returned to Boscobel House, where William Penderd 
lived, and where his good wife, Jotin, provided the King with a 
supper of chickens. At supper a council is held as to 
day’s provisions, ami Msjor Carlis proposes, a campaign agjSiinst 
a neighbouring sheep-fold, which he suceessfaily pc^riits^ 
next morning, killing a sheep with his dagger, and William 
Penderel bearing it home in tiiumph ; an exploit whk^ireiimrds 
Tis of some of the scenes which Charles Inward !n»t haVe 
witnessed in the Cave of CkSradp. The next day, which was 
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SuncJftyjr the Kiag appears to have spent pairtly engaged in 
cooking aifutton chops; and in Ms own private devotioQs. 

We must BOW return to Lord Wilraot’s proceedings; the 
reader wUl remember that he still remained in the vicinity. 
He had found refuge at Moseley Hall, the seat of Mr. Whk- 
greaves, only eight miles from BosccSbel, and from thence had 
gone on to Bentley Hall, at Colonel Inane's invitation. Com- 
munication is opened by ihe means of John Penderel between 
him and the King, and it is» determin^ tlmt Charles, on this 
Sunday evening, shall join him : so bi^ng Uarlis farewell, who 
afterwards escaped to France, the King mounted on Humphrey 
Ponderers mill-liofsc, set out for Moseley Hall, with the five 
brothers for an escort. The King complained of his stoeeVs 
action, and we must not forget the reply, — “ Can you blatpe 
the hoirse, my liege, to go heavily when he has tlife weight of 
three kingdoms on his back V" Cheered up by the honest 
miller’s joke, they reach Moseley in safety through the rain and 
darkness. And here we take*Jcave of the Pcnderels ; they were 
a right loyal brotjicrhood, whom neither threats nor bribfjs 
could prevail to betray their king. It is the faithfulneifs aild 
devolediiess of such true men tlmt gives the real interest 
to our story, and proves how good human natui'c ever ’is, and 
what noble, faithful hearts are beating beneath coarse vests. 
Refreshment is brought to Chtu’les, \vbo stands sorely in need 
of it ; once more his spirits return, and he fights his battles over 
again, exolaiuiing, 1 am now ready for another march, and if 
it sJiall please God once more to place me at the head of eight 
or ten thousand men of oii^mind, and resolved to fight, i fthall 
not doubt to drive these rogues out of my kingdom,” It is 
here that we first make acquaintance with Father Hodles^m, 
whom the reader will remember as administering the Sacra- 
ment to Charles on his death bed, Monday morning is bi'eaking 
on the tired King, who tries to take some rest in one of the 
narrow secret chambers where he is concealed. He has but 
just left Boscobel in tinje, for to-day tyo parties of the enemy 
closely searched the house in ^ery direction, taking away all 
poor William Penderel’s Stock of provisions, and threateniiig 
his life. Lord Wilmot goes over to '“Bentley Hall to mdke 
preparations for the King% reception there. The nexS day 
J^eeley Hall itself i§ surrounded by soldiers, but 
Mr* Whitgi'eaves’ address, all suspicion is warded tbnugh 
at White-Ladies Mr. Gifiard is not so lucky, a-nd his bouse is 
thorou^ly explored, the very yainscoting being 
pursuit of Ibe fugitive. Tuesday comes, and with it^a 
pt false yumours, and one aW quite tme, that a Ihous^d 
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potii^dB 18 offered for the apfprehension of Charlee Stuart That 
night the King, attended by Colcniol liane, reached 'Bentley 
Hall. 

We shall not dwell on this portion of the narrative, as Mr. 
Hhghes has given not only a detailed account of all matters of 
interest connected with it 5 'l)ut also sketches of Boscobel House 
and Moseley Hall, but shall pass on to the next stage of the 
journey, where the editor\s knowledge is more limited. It was 
arranged at Bentley that jfhe King-should attend Colonel Lane’s 
daughter, Jane Lane, Wno had a pass fronv the enemy, and 
endeavour to redfch some sea-port; so on Wednesday morning 
we find Charles transformed from Will Jones, the woodman, into 
Will Jackson, a groom, clad in a suit of grey cloth. Ilis new 
part he did not play well, for in handing Jane Lane on to her 
horse he gtev'e her the wrong hand, which caused old Mrs. Lane 
to laugh heartily at his expense. However, the })arty, consist- 
ing of Jane Lane with Will Jackson riding before her, a relative 
of hers, Mr. Lascelles, and Mr. afld Mrs. Petre, who were going 
to their place in Buckinghamshire, set out. .They had not pro- 
ceeded far when Jane Lane’s horse cast a shoe, which the King 
must see replaced. Going into the nearest forge, Charles was 
soon chatting with the smith, who was bewailing the non-capUive 
of that rogue, Charles Stuart.” The King replied, that if 
that rogue were taken, he deserved to be hanged more than all 
the rest, for bringing in the Soots.” The horse is again shod, 
and the partyprocecd safely as far as Wootton, some six or seven 
miles li’om, Stratford-on-Avon*. Here, however, they are mot 
by a troop of horse, through whic^ the King would pass, but 
Mr. Petre refuses. Jane Lane, who seems to have possessed 
courage equal to her tact, in vain remonstrates, and , the party 

wheel about a more indirect way,” as the author of Boscobel” 
writes, or as the King says, we turned quite* round, and went 
into Stratford another way.”*f" Very curious is this, as it shows 
how accurate at times is popular tradition. The country 
people in the neighbourhood still say that Charles edme to 
Wootton, and turned off' at a spot called Bearley Cross, although 
the name of King’s-lane has been given to a modern road, only 
a portion of which cair’claim that ay^pellatibn. The old lane 
can still be traced, along which Charley rode that September 
afternoon, although in places it is quite oyergroiyn with undet-^ 
wood. It ran where Bearley-grove now stands, along the ridge- 

^ The author of “ Boscobel” falls iuio one or ‘two trifling inaccuracies just 
hwc, as when he says Wootton is wimin four miles of Btratford; and again, 
tm ^ong*-Mar&ton is three miles frogi the same place; for three read five. 

t Au account of his Majesty's escape from Worcester; dictated to 
Pepys by the King himself, p, IhL V 
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top, and so into the Wootton-road agaiin We made our way 
down it a few days ago. Its track in places was covered over 
with primroses wdiicli gleamed in the March sun, and the cat- 
kins of the nut-trees waved golden in the March wind, whilst 
their pink tufts gleamed here and there like rubies. The one 
elm iu the Wootton-road has only ^rAhin a few years been out 
down, under >Yhich Charles must have passed that day, for wo 
knowfrom parish documents that it w as standing in Shakspeare’s 
time, as a boundary tree ; bujt the peasant has his revetige, and 
can sliow^ you the, oak under which th^King^ took shelter in a 
storm. At Stratford Mr. and Mrs. Petre, ignoflint of who Will 
Jackson might bfi, went on to Buckinghamshire. What 
Charles’s thoughts were as he passed along, who shall say ? 
In sight of him w’cre the Edge-Hills, where his father, first 
fought the Houses: beside him there ran the river Avon, which 
flowed from the fatal field of Nasoby, where his father for 
the last time encountered tlio same foe. In the town, too, he 
passed not very far from where his mother, Henrietta Maria, had 
kept court — New Place — where a greater than she had once 
lived, even William 8haks])carc. The royal party now k^ep op. 
for Long Marston, or ]\rarson, as the King writes it, and still 
so pronounced by the p(3asantry to this day, the same ^‘dancing 
Marston ” in SIniksi)care’s well-known rhyme. Hero Jane Lane 
puts up at the house of Mr. Tombs: and here it was that the 
w'cll-known attempt of the King to wind up the jack really 
occurred we shall give the story in the words of the author of 

JBoscobel:” — 

“ That night, according to dcsignment, Mrs. Lane and her company 
took up their quarters at Mr. Tombs’ house, at Longmarston, some three 
miles west of Stratford, with whom she was well acquainted. Hero 
Will Jackson being in the kitchen, iji pursuance of his disguise, and 

^ The story of King Cljarlcs winding up the jack is popular iu 
villages, and it is but just that 1 he* honour should be given to the place where 
» it really occurred. A writer iu the “ Gciitlcman’s Mngazine/’ No. 63, claims 
Boscobcl House as the scene of th.c occmrrAice-^ and in the neighbourhood of 
Bontl(*y Hall tradition loudly asserts the claim of the latter place, wliilst 
Trout House as firmly umintaiiis^ts own riglit to the same honour; but there 
is lip reason to doubt the accuracy of the aulhor^f " Hoscobel,” supported, as 
he is by the direct family traditfoii oF the Tombs. The (ruth is, as we hate 
said bdforc, that no talc is so popular among the lower orders as this of Kup^ 
Charles’s escape,, and manji villagc.s, where he coujd never have been, iA4heir 
loyal enthusiasm show you the identical room where die slent. Ttew^ at 
Kuiglitwickt^'ii Worcestershire, King diaries is said to have hid himself at ihp 
IWbot Inn, disguised as a shoeblack ; the eiTor arisihg possibly frooi th6 loot 
that Colonel Lane possessed piojicrj^ in the neighbourhood. Agai% at 
Philijis Norton, in Somersetshire, a house is shown where Gbarle& Wfti 
conciialed, the mistake arising in this cj&e from the coufusion of tlie.w<iraa 
Plielips and Nortoiws counccted with the history. 
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tliie eooki^mmd^liusy in providing supper for ber mabier’s frkncls, sbo 
d^ired him tov^ind up tbe Will Jackson was obediti^t, and 
atjbcmpted but hit not, ibo right Way, which made the maid in 
some passion ask,, ‘What countryman are you, that you know not 
how to wind up a jack?’ Will Jackson answered very satisfactorily, 

‘ I am a poor tenant’s son o^olonel Lane, in Staffordshire ; we seldom 
have roast meat, but when we have, we don't make use of a jack-/ 
which in some measure assuaged the maid’s anger.”* 

The old house still stands, and is still in possession of tlie 
same family, w’ho now ^ Jibwever, s^pell their n^i^ines rather dif- 
ferently — Tom^. Tlie people in the village even now call the 
house Old King Charles,” “ So and so lives at Old King 
Charles,” they saj". The old jack still hangs up beside the 
fire-place, and from its construction would, we should think, 
puzzle, at first sight, a wiser man than Charles to wdnd 
it up. Tlie villagers have their own version of the s5tory, 
which is somewhat more romantic than the plain narration iu 
Boscobel,” and runs as follows:— That the King, hard pressed 
by the soldiers in pursuit of him, fled for refuge to the house 
into the very kitchen, disclosing his perilovks situation to the 
maid at work, w^ho instantly set him to wind up the jack ; the 
soldiers I'ushed in after him ; the King, in trepidation, turned 
round/when Uie cook, with wonderful presence of mind, hit 
him with the basting-ladle, adding, “ Now then, go on with 
your work, instead of looking about.” The manoeuvre was 
effectual, and the soldiers departed on a fresh track. Valeat 
quantum valere deheuL . Quaint and curious is the old place, 
with its oaken staircase and closets, standing a little hack 
from the village, in the midst of trees and green pasture lands; 
it surely deserves a better fate than to be used as the granary 
of an adjoining farm-house. We are sorry Mr. Hughes did 
not investigate this portion of Charles’s journey, which w^ould 
have yielded him quite as interesting results as his other 
inquiries. The family of the Tombs's, although ignorant at 
the time who was their guest, turning the jack in their kitchen, 
appear to have suffered «forSli^fir night’s hospitality. There is 
still in the possession of Fisher ^oines, Esq*, the present 
owner of the house, % w^arrant issued by Edward Greville, 
of Milcote, directed to the constable and tything-men of 
Marston, desiring them to bring before him John Tbnfbs, to 
answer to such matters as may be brought against him. He 
was obliged in consequence to leave the country fpr a time, 
and part of the estate was given to h^ half-brother, Francis 
Blower, who had taken the Parliamentary side. After the 
Restoration, family tradition s^ys that they received, by-way of 


“Boscobel/’ Part ii. p. 
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recotnpcuse,* a grant of liberty to bunt) bawk, and fish firom, 
Long Ma^ton to^ GmVs Cross* near Redditcfa, in Worcester^ 
shire* though it seems that the grant was never entered in the 
King’s Register Boob~Charles in this, as in many other 
instances* rightly estimating the true value of his life by the 
rewards he bestowed on his preservers^/ 

We have dwelt thus long on this part of the journey because 
Mr. Hughes has barely alluded to it, and must now compress 
our story. From Long Marston the .Royal party proceed by 
Camden along the^ Cotswold Hills to ’giarendfester, where they 
stayed the night, and from thence to Abbotsleigfefthe residence 
of the Nortons* passing tliroiigh Bristol on their ^va 3 ^ 

In Colston’s Life and Times” may be found a very elabo- 
rate description of Charles and Jane Lane riding through the 
streets of Bristol, and meeting the corpse of Ireton just landed 
from Ireland; but, unfortunately, Charles passed tlivough 
Bristol on September 12th, and Ireton did not die till 
November 20th. At Abbotslcigh, for greater securitj’, Charles 
feigned sickness. The butler, however, who had once been in the 
King’s household, recognised his former master. Lord Wittnot* 
who had left diaries in Warwickshire, arriyes in the neigh- 
bourhood on the 12tli; but it is thpiight advisable that he 
should stay away from Abbotslcigh for fear of detection. All 
hope of embarking from Bristol being gone, owing to the 
enemy’s close watch, it is determined that Charles shall pro- 
ceed to Trcnt House, the seat of Colonel Wyndham. An 
account of his sojourn there is still preserved in a pamphlet, 
entitled Claustrim liegrile Bescratum^ supposed to have been 
written by either Colonel W^nidhani’s wife or sister; but who- 
ever she was, she exceeds the author of Boscobel” in virulent 
royalism. We quote its commencement: — 

‘‘ His Majesty’s jfturney from Abbots-Leigh, in Somersetshire, tq 
the house of Colonel Francis Wyndham at Trent, in the same county. 
Ills stay there, his endeavour, though frustrate, to get over ipto France, 
his return to Trent, his linal departure tjience iu order to his happy 
transportation. A story, in which the coiMellations of Providence 
are so refulgent, that their lighfcis sufficient to confute all the atheists 
of the world, and to enforce all persons, who^ faculties are not per- 
tinaciously depraved, to acknowledge the wati^l:iful eye of God from" 
above, looking upon all actions of men hero below, making even the 
most wicked a\ibservicnt to his just and glorious designs. And indeed) 
whatsoever the ancients fabled Gyges’s ring, by which he could render 
hiinself invJS^le; or the poets fancied of their gqds, who usuajly eaiv^. 
ried their chief favourites hi the clouds, and by drawing those aierialv 
curtains, which so conceal them, that they were heard and seen, of 
whilst they both hoard and saw others^^ is here most certainly verified ; 
Ibr the Almighty gpjclosely covered the King with the wing of Ids 
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protection, and so clouded tKe understandings of his ortrel enemies, 
that the most piercing eye of malice coulcL not see, nor the most bar- 
barous bloody band offer violence to his sacred person ; God smiting 
bis pursuers, as once he did the Sodomites, with blindness . ; • 

Alison is accused of writing history to prove that Providence 
W’as on the side of thelirories ; but Mistress Wyndham seems 
to have been admitted ^ once^into the Almighty^s counsels. 

On September 16tb, Charles, attended by the faithful Jane 
Lane and Mr. Lascclles, set out for Trent, but that day they 
only reach Castle Cr^ryt Lord IVilmot, however, has gone on 
to Trent to t^[l the news to Colonel Wyinfham, who the next 
day sets out to meet ilie King, having intrusted the secret to 
his wife, his niece, Juliana Coningsby, and some of his do- 
mestics. Charles remained in close quarters at Trent, in a 
secret chg.mber which commanded a view of the village, where 
he overheard one of CroIn^Yel^s troopers boasting that he had 
slain the King with his own hands; could see, too, the bon- 
jdres that the people lit in their joy, and bear his own death- 
hnell rung from the church- to w^er. Colonel Wyndham now set 
out for Lyme, where, through the means of his friend, Captain 
Ellcsdcn, he engages with Linibry, the master of a coasting 
vessel, to tahe some Royalists from Charmouth over to France, 
whilst the Colonors servant, Peters, hives some apartments at an 
inn at Charmouth for a runaway bridal party from Devonshire. 
By September 23rd all tlie arrangements are completed ; Jane 
Lane takes leave of the King, thinking that lie is now safe, 
and knowing that she liad faithfully jilaycd her part, and 
returns with Mr. Lasoelles to StatlVmlshire. She may not equal 
Alice Lee or Flora Macdonald in iicr attractions, but there is 
quiet, imassuraing grace about her which gives the real charm 
to her character; and the reader will gladly learn that she and 
the Penderels, and some others, w^erc rewarded by Charles with 
substantial pensions, which, however, do not appear to have 
been very regularly paid.^ Thp King, riding double before 
Juliana Coningsbj^ sets out, with the Colonel as his guidej 
for Charmouth. Ellesden*'mj?tthem at a lone house among the 
bills, and about dusk they -went qa to Channoutb. The hour 
fixed for their embaijvation had already arrived, but no boat 

-r— - — — • — 

* **Tlic gold pouucct-l)ox given by the Kin" to Mrs. Jane Lane dmring their 
journey from Bentley to Bristol, after the battle <jf Worcester, and a beautiful 
inhiiaturc portrait of Colonel Ldne, were exhibited by Miss Yongc, at the 
Avchajoiogieal Institute meeting at Shrewsbury, Octoberi Notes and 

Queries for Worccstcfshirc,” p. .320. The goj^d watch which Charles gave 
Jane Lane, and which lie requested might descend as an heirloom to the 
eldest daughter of the house of Lane for the time being, was till lately at. 
Oiarlceotc House, near Stratford-Sn-Avon, from whence it was stolen, \ind 
melted down in some Birmingham receiving-house. ^ 
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the tide flowed in and was ebbing out; Peters wa$ der 
spatobed to Ellesden,. who could gitre no explanation. Iii 
alarm the King and the Colonel made for Bridport, which was 
then full of sailors and soldiers ; Charles pushed his way 
through the crowd nt the inn-doors, joking with the troopers, 
when the ostler cried out, I have surely seen your face before.” 
The King cleverly drew from him tJfat he had once lived at 
Exeter, where it was concluded they must have met. Lord 
Wilmot joined Charles about three o’clock, and it was determined 
to leave at once* Barely had they passi|d ouV of Bridport when 
the alarm was given ; the old Republican ostl^ at Cliarmouth 
had noticed that tlie horses were kept saddled and bridled in 
the stable all night ; had seen, too, the frequent and anxious 
visits down to the sea-shore. Hammet, the blacksmith, had 
remarked of Lord Wilmot’s horse, which had cast t^shoe, that 
“ this horse has but three shoes, and they were all set in dif- 
ferent counties, and one in Worcestershire.”, The ostler com- 
municated with the Puritan /livine, who seems to have had 
something of the Cavalier abbut him ; for, going down to tho 
inn, he salutes the'hostess with — Why, how now, Margaret ? 
you are a maid of honour now.” What mean you by that, 
Mr. Parson ?” slie replied. Why* Charles Stuart l^y last 
night at your house, and kissed you at his departure ; so that 
now you can’t but be a maid of honour,” he answered. The 
w^oman abused him at first, but with a woman’s true vanity soon 
added — If 1 thought it was the King, as you say it was, [ 
would think the better of my lips all the days of my life ; and 
so, Mr. Parson, get you out of my house, or else Pll get those 
shall kick you out.” The divine, not liking the goodwoman’s 
rebuff, applied to the nearest magistrate ' for advice in the 
matter ; but he treated the subject as lightly as mhie hostess.^ 
Captain Macy wae next applied to, who viewed the matter in a 
very different light, and instantly equipped a picket, and 
spun*ed off after the fugitiyes to Bridport.. At Bridport he 
learnt they had gone on to Dorchester. Along the London road 
he galloped in hot haste, but thd fiigitives, unconscious of 
their danger, bad just turi^d down a narrow lane leading to 
Broadwindsor, whilst Macy, overshooting theaij* proceeded to 
Dorchester. At Broadwindsor the Colonel was acquainted 
w*itli the host ; but the night was again spent in alarm and 
confusion. Some soldiers came in to be billeted, and at 
night o«n4>f their wives was confined, and soldiers and pariah^ 
officers were engaged* in a squabble as* to who sboiil4 ' 
cliargeable for the expense. «!3he next morning, all chance t»f 

* Letter of Mr. William EUesden. 
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Irbin fte l>b^t»etsliite 'edtUft b«flo|' g^tie/fhe ftiends 

Tnmt Ho^m ag&in, and fetna pla^s f6i 'an 
aoma Safts^ aaapon. And here, while the King 
ll’laawty ebneealed]; we will tell the story el thfe forriSfer mis- 
earri^e. liiiibhry, ' the master of' the vessel, had, it appeals, 
'<^e(^led his intentio^Of sailing from bis wife, who, at tlm 
mt minute, wlien he came for his sea>chest, reasonably asked 
Why be was going to sea without any cargo. He replied, that 
Captain Ellesden would„pay hint better than any tmrgo would, 
if he would ship 4 Roy<dist friend of bis ot<|t to France. His 
wife, who had yust come from Lyme fair, where she had seen 
Ae offer of 1000/. reward for the King’s apprehension, ^d also 
the threats and punishments for harbouring or aiding any of 
the Royalist party, begged of him not to go : his entreaties 
were in Vain. . She, with her two daughters, locked him in the 
room, exclaiming that she and her children would not be ruined 
by any landlord. . The more the man entrca,ted, the more vio- 
lent she became ; threatening, at last, to tell' Captain Macy of 
the oiVcumshuioes ; which threat reduced her husband to quiet- 
ness. ..When the tide had run down, she alloVred him his liberty; 
aiid, as the Colonel and his man Peters were returning from 
their bpotless errand to the inn, they saw a man dogged at a 
small distance by two or three women — this was the unfor- 
tiinate Limbry, followed by bis witb and daughters. 

The alarm had now been given, and die Republicans were 
on Charles’s track : the neighbouring counties were scoured 
over; every hiding-place was explored. Pilisdon Hall, the 
seat of Colonel Wyndham’s unde. Sir J. Wyndham^ was 
searched. In their zeal the Puritans suspected that a young 
hfdy of the family was Charles in disguise. Trent House itself 
wtm next td be searched : a tailor in the village gave the 
Colonel timely information, who, to blind bis* enemies, aceom- 
panied Lord Wilmot to the village church. I'his rme had the 
desired effect — ^nothing in this world being then as now more 
deceptive than an outward s^iow of religion. The sectaries were 
satisfied, and Trent Houke escaped molestation. On the 6th of 
October, Charles again set bat, riding with Juliana Coningsby, 
on a doirble horse, un^ the guidance of Colonel Phelips, of 
Montaeute House, for Hele House, bear Amesbury, the t^at of 
Mra Hyde, widow of the Chief Justice’s elder briber, in ’order 
that he might be nearer the Sussex coast! Cploiml Wyndham 
did not aoebmpany them, for fear of suspicion. QiSi^he road 
they stopped at the ®eorge Inft, at Mercia little town in Wilt- 
shire, where thine host after dihner asked Charles “ if he Were 
a friend to Cmsars?” The oKing replied, “Yes.” “Then 
here’s a health to King Charies,” cried he. sThat night the 



0}wUi$ 

potrtjr retailed «oad 

oveizealouipesB 9md ^yahy neairly r^. 

Sb% so \i?iites Ae aut&or of ** B<»oab4i”/*woi;dd give 
larks, to tke Kmgi Tvlieii the others, hod i^nd, i^o^etiy 

could she be prevailed from toasting a bumj^r. te him. , The 
next day it was arranged that Charts should lorfioaHy mfce 
leave of the family^ but return secretly at night So, for tV 
next dve days^ he lay concealed at Hek House, waited upon 
by the widow. News at last is brought that Lord Wihnot, 
through the agency of Coloubl Gunter, has succeeded in hiring 
a small coasting Vessel So, on Octol%r ISdi^Charks, accom- 
panied by Canon }I^ii<^hman, who bad acted as a m^ium of 
communication for him to his friends, and being met on the 
way by Colonel Gunter, and Wilmot and Phelips, proceeded to 
Hambkdon, in Hampshire, the residence of Mr. Symons, who 
married Colonel Gunter's sister. The visit was so unexpected, 
that Mr. Symons was absent, and did not return till supper- 
time, Otncl was at first by no means pleased with the appearance 
of Charles, whose hair had* not yet recovered from William 
Penderers scissom: being salisficd, however, that his suspi^ 
cions are wrong, he is only sorry that his beer is not stronger, 
and fetches down a bottle of strobg water,!’ drinking to Mr. 
Jackson, as Charles was still named, jokingly calling him 
brother Roundhead.” The next moraing the royal party 
set out for Brighthelmstone, A curious scene takes place at 
the inn, whei'e Charles is recognised by the host, who, the in« 
stant he finds himself alone with the King, seized his hand to 
kiss it,,.,|)xclaiming, **God bless- you wheresoever you gol I 
do xiot doubt before I die but to be a lord, and my wife a 
lady.” Charles, to make everything safe from another curtain 
lecture, detains Captain Tattersal, the master of the vessel 
with him. Th^ next morning Charles and Wilmot embark 
from Shoreham; and on that day, too, does the gallant Lord 
Derby lay down his head on the block at Bolton. ‘ . 

So ends the story of Charles's lesaape; it is a story of old 
halls^ many of them now gpne, some of them still standing, grey 
^and \veatber-w^oru, their slates covered^wiih a golden thatch 
of moss, full of hiding-pjaces, where^our forefathers, Cava- 
liers* and ;i^uritans, were alternately hid,— a story, too,>wjbkh 
the peai^ilt In many parts of England still tells ip hi« pwn 
rude wajy— a story of human fidelity, which, if told of A 
man, would bring tears into our eyes. • This piuob^libused 
human nature was, after all, trjjie and faithful; for, though s<imo 
score and more people were entrusted with the secreti pot one 
of them revealed it. No one Ifroko their, word, though iutimi* 
. . G G 2 
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by threats and tempted bf bribes. Peasant and peer 
were equally true ; cottage and hall Wjfre both equally open 
to the homeless fugitive. One instance, and one only, is there 
approaching to dunkeyism in that of poor Smith, the innkeeper. 
Well, perhaps, would it have been for Charles’s memory had 
he been captured. HisVouth and bravery would have filled 
ip a picUire very different hi colours to that which history now 
draws of him. Men would have remembered how he led the 
van over the broken arches of Warrington-bridge \ how, too, 
sallying from the Boyal ^ort, he hiet face to face even Crom- 
wcli himself anjJ his veteran troops, and for a time, too, drove 
them back ; how, too, when the battle was «*going against him 
he once more rallied his troops, and when all hope was gone 
he tried to cheer them on again to the charge. But, as it is, 
we only learn from Charles’s subsequent life that, sometimes, 
nothing in fbisVorld is sooner forgot than benefits — that expe- 
rience docs not make some men one whit better or wiser, but 
quite the reverse — that the fact of knowing what persecution is 
does not necessarily make men generous to the suflering, but 
only qualifies them to hiflict it all the more ;• and that acquain- 
tance with fidelity and heroism only serves, with some, to 
inspire m*actical distrust in the existence of all virtue in women, 
ana alrhonour in men. Instead of Charles’s chivalry and his 
valour, we remember him onlj" as having allowed the English 
flag to be insulted ; instead of his patience under his hardships, 
we know of him only as one to whor^ji his father bequeathed a 
rich legacy of his^worst vices — as one who possessed the most 
winning-manners but the lowest morals — the dupe of mistresses 
and 4be, slave o<fe favourites, who held a levee of panders and 
kept a privy cotincil of buffoons, and elevated adultery into a 
science. 
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h Oxide Papers. ^ 

5. The State and Government pf India under its Native RtUers. 

By J. Sullivan, Esq. London: Saunders and Stanford, 
Charing Cross. ^ 

3. Dacoitee in ExceUis^ or the Spoliatioft of Oxide. J. R. 

Taylor. * # 

4. The Way to Lose India. By Malcolm Lewin, Esq., late 

Second Judge of the Suddr Court of Madras, and Provi- 
sional Member of Government. J. Ridgway. 1857, 

6. Summary submitted to the R. II. the President of the Board 

of Control. By W. Thkobald, Barrister, on deputation 
from Calcutta and from the liOwer Provinces of Bengal. 
\V. Benning, Fleet Sti-ect* 1857. 

A n old and stagnant civilization camiot fulfil the destinies of 
man or the purposes of God. It may retain from anficjiiity 
many elegant arts and hereditary tdste for beauty. It may 
abound with industry, clereniess, and docility, and when flavoured 
by soil and climate, it may hereby enjoy much material abun- 
dance. But where freedom and research, and inventiveness and 
genius, hiive no field and no development, man rather vegetates 
than lives. His prosperity is at the mercy of some royal family 
or cabinet, and is lial>le to the most terrific ovei’throw from their 
follies; nor is onward movement possible, 'JUie irruption of 
robber chieftains may suddenly prostrate the fabric of rotten 
civilization, wlioso weakness was not known till the strain fell 
upon it. 8ueh was the violent shock which India endured in 
the eighteenth century ; such perhaps is coming upon China 
now. 

A sense how inadequate to’ the dignity of man is a |)ermanent 
state of stagnation, may reconcile ns to many painful events, 
while we cannot justify, or jierhaps must abhor, the actors; espe- 
cially where an old religion, which once did good service to tho 
human mind, has become IJoated with l&iil excrescences, over: 
laden ivitii honours and wealth, and canonized in its worst estate ; 
then, to ov«?|^£ffow its empire over the minds of its votaries is so 
high a benefit that, should this be effected through the miseries 

![1JI 

* Attentive readers will see that ytl^ views taken in tliis article tiot 
always identiced with those of our Iasi number. In events so recent, three 
months add sensibly to our information sftid to the opuortnnity of calm C 0 ixi]bi« 
nation; and truth j^i^best attained by allowing the tree ex^ssion Of minda 
which, desiring the same great ends; cannot always agree.— ^DtxOE. 
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of loreiga, conquest, the price is sometimes not too gteat. Much* 
as^wie may find in old Egypt to incite awe and admiration, none 
its mde^endenee to have dtood firm, nnless 

its grotesque religion have been overthrown from within. 

When the national institutions embalm eriors which paralyse the 
human mind itself, a casus oeUi is made out, not indeed to justify 
an mvader, bat to reconcile our feelings and judgments to the 
Providence that permits invasion. ^ 

Tiooking with s«€h eyes upon India, and seepag no reasonable 
hoi^e that, if leflito itself, it could have escaped a long night 
similar to our middle ages — a period of decay, necessary that 
new forms of mind should grow up — we feel no difficulty in 
adopting a paii of the language employed by Christian propagan- 
dists, who •talk of the mission tow^ards India which has been 
entrusted to England. Not that we see, hitherto, any ground to 
believe that Christianity, as understood by British missionaries, 
will propagate itself on that *^80]!; English practice has not 
taught Indians to love our religion. But if the empire of Eng- 
land in India last another half century (whidh npw seems a not 
unreasonable assumption),, our physical science will have over- 
throw^ Hindooism very effectually in the minds of all the more 

E dished, and a purer religion (such as the followers of Rammo- 
ftn Roy w cultivating) will spread wide. Caste will bo over- 
turned in its only stronghold — our northern presidency — by a 
proper organization of our army ; and the revenues of Hindoo 
religion will be applied. to nobler purposes under our sanction. 
Political knowledge also will so diffuse itself, as to prepare the 
peo2jlo for ebanfes now unimagined ; the applications of art will 
have revolutionized industry, and if, after tliis, the English con- 
querors shall be swept out clear by the vigorous rise of national 
^irit, it will no longer be said that in a century and a half we 
conferred no benefits on India. 

Assuredly, as Englishmen, it is .our desire and hope' that our 
rule may not come to' a violent end, nor is it at all too early to 
study how that may h 6 a^ferted. Our dangers must increase 
with the further extent of our direct*dominion, and in 2)Voportibn 
as we reduce it to Jionjogeiaeity, as our most sagacious Indian 
statesmea . iiave vehemently warned us. A foreign rule, resting 
soldy ^ military poweiv and displacing not only all the ‘native 
aristocmey^ hut all Bie natiye talent of all ordei^ firom aspiring 
to high position, can he permanent only under peculjyw* and rare 
conditions i^when *'the riders rest on a basis of power over- 
whdmihgly superior to the ruled; when the rulers beiong to a 
irace far n^re hisMj endowt^ wM talents, than the ruled; or 
whm hoili nstionwy Send iiidlvldii^lly .m%|ch exeel 

them in . virtue. As to W last potnt^ it is- easy to praise English- 
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«iiea amoDg the English. Nothing is ^omtnoner with us than to 
i ltant EngUeh uprightness, moderation, and wisdom^ snd to vilify 
the natives India-, but our mast dktinguished men do ^ 
sj>enk thus : and, however vte may flatter ourselves, neitlier the 
jiative Indians nor the British settlers iJii India, nor the Aineri- 
oans, nor the Germans, nor the Efench, nor any intelligent 
foreigners (as far as we can Warn), will consent to swell the 
chorus of praise. Surely it is wise, in such a matter, to listen 
rather to other voices than tcT our own self-complacency. We 
have virtues which Indians have not;^l>ut Ak^sell our virtue 
dearly to them. Ncy cun it be pretended that we have any supe* 
riority in talents to the subtle and active-minded Indiiiiis. More- 
over, the wider our direct rule reaches, and the longer it lasts, 
the less will be our military superiority to that of the Indian sub^ 
jects. Already there is clanger of our suj0fering a* dr£in of men 
for Indian armies, and if we are so mad as to try to rest our 
supremacy on force alone (as so many advise), the mere argument 
of, safety would suggest a conlraction rather than an extension 
of our territorial area. ^ 

Nothing can be more decisive, simple, and clear, thitn tlie 
arguments by which such men as •Wellington, Sit Thomas 
Mnnro, Sir John Malcolm, urge the importance of maintaining 
the native princes of India for the sake of our otm safety : aM 
although among our officials a dangerous reoctiori^ appears to 
have set in, yet of the generation not yet past, Elphinstoue and 
Melville and General Briggs, and (we are glad to add) IjoixI 
Kllenborough, are staunch to the old doctrine. We recommend 
our readers to the 4th and 9th tracts of theifc Indian Heform 
Society, for a valuable si x])enny worth on this critical subject. Sir 
Tliomas Muuro says 

“ The strength Of the British Government enables it .... to give 
to its suWeets a degree of protection which tliose of no native power 
enjoy. Its laws and institutions also afford them a security from 
•domestic oppression unknown in those states : but these advantaging 
are dearly bought. They lire purcljasid by the saciifice of indepeu- 
dehce, of national character, %nd of whatever renders a people reapoc-^ 
table. The natives of the British provinces may, without, fear, piitsue 
theiv diffeient occupations, . . and eujo^ the fruits of their labour 
in trattqttillity ; but none of them can aspire to anything beyond tibis 
meire animal of thriving in peace ; none of them can loo]iAlb|r9> 
ward to any share in the legislation, or civil or military governniUBt, 
of their ccwtiy. B is from men who either hold or are ^ 

jpuhlic oMWf that miwss take their eharactiSrt wh^e nb a;^^^^ 
exist, imene can be no encrgy4n^ny other idaag 
The effect is observable in all tlie Bi^itish provmo^, wboto 
are cettomly the abject race m Indift, No 
can bfe expeetjedi &e. . The consequence, 
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quest of India by the Brjit^b arms would be, in place of raishig, 
3ehase i1ie t^l0[p^ Among aU*tbe. disorders , of 

rtat^^ tho feeld is open ibr every man to raise himself;, and hence, 
among i^iem ihere is a spirit of emulation, of Tesiless eni^mise and 
ind^e^deme,f^r pr(ferd^€ to the servility of our Indian suyects” 

The abjectness of the British provincials is not only attested 
]by many especial witnesses, but is even insisted upon by our 
panegyrists, in tones which assure us that it is notorious. They 
say, that the mas^ of the people* under qur rule are totally in- 
different who are their fulers, and are incapable of any national 
feeling; and tins is made the justification qf perpetuating their 
political slavery. That, as Sir Thomas Munro states, the abject 
servility of the people is greater under British than under native 
dominion^ is what every man of sense would confidently infer 
from the public regulations, if even we were angels. The prin- 
ciple of our administration has been, and, with trivial exceptions, 
is, to exclude natives from all high office. This is that which, 
as Sir Charles Napier emphnticafly I'emarked, debases a nation. 
There has never been ariytliing like it in tlue Mussulman king- 
domsW India. Under Mogul kings, Hindoos have frequently 
been prime ministers, and from every rank persons have risen 
into high offices. Nor in China has tlicre been any such degrada- 
tion of the natives under Tartar dynasties ; but superior native 
trieiit has fflways been allowed to rise. We (-an look nowhere 
for a parallel to the English rule, except to the Eomau empire, 
where none but Roman citizens could hold office in the provinces. 
Notoriously this degraded the ju’ovincials into a sort of tamo 
cattle — ^industrious, thriving, rich, sensual, without j)uhlic spirit, 
without bravery, incapable as women of self-defence, and liable to 
he •slaughtered by barbarians the moment the trained, troops 
w^re withdrawn. Out of this came the luiii the empire. In 
the spirit of our rule, and in important moral respects, we have 
a vast superiority over the Romans — nor would it be just to 
draw a close parallel here — ^hnt, on tlfc other hand, iXmfurm of our 
imperial rule is worse, gveatly worse, tor the subjects than theirs. 
I'ot first, large numbers of tlTe provincials were adopted into 
Roman citkenship from the very beginning, and the ease of 
admission continued to fncrense, until^at last all the freemen were 
made full citizens^ though not until the w^ord citizen'* had king 
cea^bd to denote jpolitical freedom. JVex^,*the climate of India 
forbids our taking root in it, qxcept in very limited districis. 
Mei^ youths go out England to assume high *Tpow©r, all 
aspiring to return while still m ripe m*anhood. Te have to 
submit to youth&l rule k in itself degrading, much more 
the young stranger IS, foreign •'in soil,, tongue, and aspect^, and 
ney^r can visibly identify his permanent interests with those of 
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the natives. In both ^espeots the form of otir, despotism is 
more offensive to human feeling than that bf the Bontanfl 

Moreover, however good our intentions, the eircuinstanees 
must thwart them. If we could hav^ English . oflSceri^ from 
liighest to lowest, we might hope for faitmul execution of orders ; 
but when (as the nature of the ^ase nfakes inevitable) it is only 
the higher and lucrative posts which the British occupy, and the 
worse paid lower offices arc filled by nativcs5- W’e virtually commit 
to them the enormous force of the Britis^j ^xeefutive. While our 
own officers were *ill-paid, they were notoi’iou^y corrupt, and 
flagitious in avarice#; and who can seriously expect anything 
better from the Indians whom we employ ? If any one is 
sanguine, let him reflect on the recent revelations coneeming 
the practice of torture, as the ordinary mode, of .collecting 
tlio revenue. This was notorious to the missionaries, noto- 
rious to the few independent English settlers, but was un- 
known, and long stubbornly denied, by the English officials — 
who, sitting indoors, learn nothhig but by the information Of the 
vei-y men of whom they are supposed to bo the directors. ^ Tlic 
officials were proved to know less abopt tljo/uefs of India than 
anybody else ; yet too large a pari of tbo public is apt to^think 
that it is solely to officials that one must look for inforination. - 
In the affairs of Baroda and Bombay,** it was brought to 
light by (leneral Outram how naturally every honest; free-spoken 
Hindoo is driven away by a bureaucrat as a rude and bad fellow, 
while a smooth, false, cringing man seems to the English official 
loyal and trustwortliy. Nothing else canT[)e generally expected 
from those wlio leave England before getting practical a(?- 
tjuaintanco with English freedom, and immediately step into 
power ; and the result is, that while nominally our provinces are 
ruled by Englishman, practically our executive power is wielded 
by many of the worst of the natives, in our name, without conivol, 
for their own vile purposes.* , 

. Englishmen, who derive their ideas of India frouLonr officials, 
imagine that the natives are sure fp desire to be under, our rule, 
beciittse we do not cut ofl* he%ds arbitrarily. It is of interest to 


* Headers may consult the eviJenco given before the Committee of tfio ; 
House of Lords in 1853, if they desire to see the horrid results attested % 
detail. But down to the most recent time, tlie testimony is equally territtq,^ * , 
Mr. Maldolm Lc win’s |>amphlct at the head of this article (jpotes the 




lers, oi lue \j 

13tli, 1857) and of Mr. Holiday, Deputy ^^vemor of Bengal, also inlWi 4% 
to the frighifnl violences and cruelties^ofbar police. The 
them fjie fed of eockty and terror of ihe Mr, Ha^d^ 

are alt ihtem and rotbp's, or leagued mih tHieoee and rol^s^ . 

the adminidralion of just 'm iijlittte better thm a loiterg. 
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read Bi^op Haber s testii^ony, about <jiirty-eigbt years ago, on 
tliis salgeot He travelled into Oude, expectiiig to finda dis* 
organised, i^rretofaed, batmi Jaiid {aucb were ibe aocoimts given 
to Mm of its. ferocioun^d sensual rulers), but, to his surprise, 
he fonlud a quiet, industrious people, and land well cultivated. 
When he asked anintellig&t na|ive wither he wished to become 
a subject of tbe British Government, he received the reply — ** Of 
all calamities, heaven keep ns froip that !** In fact, it is not four 
or five years sinljo ihi Edinburgh Review, writing with the 
caution natural to a Whig organ, when Wnigs are in power, 
ominously remarked, that the natives of our jMPovinoes show a 
profound indifference as to the repelling of invadei^, such as never 
was shown by natives under any other sway. At every previous 
invasion of India from ilia North-West (argued tbe Whig writer), 
the natives of India always rallied patriotically against the 
invader, in aid of the existing dynasty; but when the Sikhs 
invaded India in the first Punjaub war, no native gave ns warning 
where the enemy lay ;^and, in fconseqnenoe, the English army 
marobed unconsciously almost into tbe lion’s mouth, and had to 
fight the battle of‘ Moodl^ee against superior numbers, just when 
it hOid thrown itself to rest after an exhausting march. So 
peculiar and unprecedented is the apathy of the people under our 
rule. The inference was drawn by the Edinburgh lievieiv. 

Now if this really were all our influence, we should but import 
*^hat Chinese equality, and a stagnation worse than Chinese, which 
we (as the type of progress) ought to counteract. Under the 
native princes we fini a commnait)", where individuals may, no 
doubt, meet, with calamity by tlie caprice of some great man 
(which they bear as we bear a railway accident or a fever), but 
where every man of energy and talent mixy rise to high station. 
Could we riien endure to confess, that among# our native subjects 
nothing hut the mere private household occupies care and 
thought ? Since Sir Thomas Mu^ro wrote, new influences have 
entered British India, influences destined to affect it more and 
more. The Indians have *hecome accustomed to a free press, 
and neither they nor the British settlers can be deprived of 
it. The deeds of tli^ Government are criticised, and will be 
criticised. Scieiice and literature* must and will steal in, and 
Chinesid stagnation will be impossible. Especially the ifici^as&d 
fariliiy of visite to England is destined to affect the Hindoos 
poiverfriliy.' Those who come to us find, that, as they apptoaoh 
Btgl^d, iiserin importance. In India they af& snubbed by 
0%iail8, and soc^d at b^^onngsters. At the Cape, or in 
Egypt, they mb treaty with quids unconcern or In 

England, they aife couirtod and petted. To^heir t^usqirise, they 
leai'n here what a land of itoedoM means, and that the English 
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people have no interest in their slavery, hut desire their real 
freedom, and are at once innooent, ignorant, and incred^OHs of. 
thoir grievances. They go back admiring England inore, but 
less contented with their own state; Her^^and in Caleutta, they 
learn the freedom of puhUc meetings and petition* and gather 
up determination not to be trampled ddWn, Bat few out of the 
whole can visit us; nevertheless ‘these few, through the press, 
diffuse their spirit widely ; so that, if affairs go on steadily in 
their present channel,-- and esp^ially if Indian Government 
resolutely makes enemies of the BritisS settlei;^ and Anglo- 
Indians, as hitherto, -r-we do* not apprehend stagnation in onr 
(lolamions, but much rather a stern discontent, ever increasing 
with knowledge. 

Meanwhile, the native governments open a career ^to spirita too 
warlike for business, science, or literature, and '■* absorb many 
elements of sedition and rebellion,” as Sir John Malcolm ex- 
presses it : — 


^‘The respect,** adds he, ^ which *the natives give to men of high 
birth with claims upon* their allegiance, contnbutes gr^tlyto th^prcK 
serration of the general peace. Such afford an example to their countijjr- 
men of submission to the rule of foreigners. Thev check the rwe 
of those bold adventurers with which Inma has and ever 

will abound, but who will never have the field loidely open to thei^ 
enterprizes^ until our impolicy has annihilated or suffered to die ^ 
their own act, those high princes and chiefs, though diminished in 
power, have still the hereditary attachment and obedience of millione 
(f those classes who are from habits aud courage alike suited to main’- 
tain or to disturb the public peace. 

To this Lord Ellenborougli emphatically assents. Ho says; — 

I never stood so strong with ray own army, as when I was sur* 
rounded by native princes. They like to see respect shown to 
their native princes.” 

And in recent events the above has been strikingly confinned. 
^ad there been no Indian pridee on the throne of the Nizain to 
resist the popular tide, the whole vasi ar^a of Hyderabad might 
have been overflowed by insurrection. So, agam, Scindia ahid 
Holkar in Central and Western India checked the ambitious and 
d^gerous spirits. We wrii^ these wordh, of course, from aii 
ISlnglish point of view ; but let us try to rise to a cosnidpolitei 
eminence. In the British provinces of India, as at — 
governed, the natives are depressed to one dead ^olitiec ^ 
and are exterior to the foreign dynasty: in tlje natiys kinjgp 
a career of honour is roserv^ for natives ; and, neverthelQ#^. 
prinoas are open to .our counsel nl domestic a^d 

missive to our decision as to . ,ail*external pjCitttieji,, 
moral inftaence wfiich we have ovea: them'is c^aii| fo 
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among them all the r^aUy good things^, which we can impart to 
duf own pypvinces, |if we do hut rule well at home, our example 
will indeed speak for itself. Our advice will be most efficaqioas 
to put down all im^ralities of superstition, and all that is 
destructive , and self-^caying in despotism. To improve the 
government of the priueJ^s, nothing can be so potent as good 
example* Some territory we must have, and, indeed, we must be 
the most powerful of thfm all, if^our autliority is to have weight : 
hut to absorb xior^ ^id more, while tho^ people of our own 
dominions ar^s* excluded from office, is greedy infatuation. Our 
officials, and too many of our journalists, a summary logic, 
which is appalling by its icy violence. In the opinion of most 
Englishmen, our Stuart princes ruled badly enough. Now if a 
benevolent l/ouis the Great had then been powerful enough to 
invade us for our own benefit, and to dq)ose Charles II, or 
domes II., what should w^e think of the logic of his ejecting all 
Englishmen from all high office,, and giving every lucrative place 
ill army or State to Frenchmen,*^ hecanse these kings had ruled 
had^ ? So long as wo dare not admit Indians into our highest 
posts, our dynasty is not identified with their national feelings. 
So long, our relation to 'them is dangerous, critical, uncertain ; 
and io extend our dominion farther and farther, w’hile among the 
millions of our subjects there are fe\v who actively love us and 
many who energetically hate us, is good neither for India nor 
for England. 

Greater powers, like the Nizam and Scindin, arc to us in a 
more exterior relation, and might by their I'esisting pow^er usefully 
balance our too pure desiiotism, it they improved by our side.^ 
But the small principalities, encompassed by our overwhelming 
Jbree, are comparable to baronies and dukedoms in old England 
or in Germany. The prince looks up to the English Government 
as a little German prince in old days to the Emperor. Surely, 
if a varied society is desirable ip eveiy empire, Ave ought to 
rejoice that the dead level under our foreign bureaucracy is 
broken by the presence^of % pative nobility. I o get rid of this 
nobility in its various grades, is to vlear the ground for democratic 
republics. Perhaps, some think, this is to he in another irnlf- 
centuirj the form of national existence in all the fiJremost coun- 
tries of the world. Perhaps our Indian Goveniment, Bke the 
European despots, is preparing the Avay for this 5 and Americans, 
Italians* and many others, may rejoice in it. As Englishmen, 
we are not afraid of this result, if it comes in courSe of justice 

* this docs not tell the whole, ^roni the day that an Indum State is 
annexed, it loses power over the things most vital to its prosperity. It lias no 
security of keeping tip its roads or its tanks, because local moneys are liable 
to be spent in foreign tear* • 
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and reason ; but certainly we cannot desire it at tbe expense of 
bloody struggles and igiicsnimoiis* expulsion : and to avoid such 
coufliots by moderation and justice, is not \ mean '^and narrow 
policy, but true wisdom. 

Of the grenier Indian powers it is but n^ltrtral to be jealou%; 
but the little princes ought to be. on every ground fostered by 
our Government as a cement between ul and India, and as the 
genu of a truly organic inward growth of English principles. 
And the humbler the relation of^ these princes to us,— the more 
they have come into^tlie position of our dejendeftts and ivanU'^ 
so much the more sacred is the solemn duty of fid^rtity to them 
as (fiiardums. To swop them away is a policy like to that of 
irsurping kings, wlioso darling- idea is to annihilate aristocracy, 
and leave nothing between tlioir absolute power and the units of 
the nation. Moreover, the argument used is the same : the royal 
faction justifies itself by tlie vices and domineering spirit of an 
aristocracy, which, deprived of all political action, has no use for 
its wealth but in sensuality and lolly. At the same time, in 
India, principalities excellently adhiinistered and very prV)sperous 
under native princes •have been coniisoatefe, have declined, ^nd 
have brought a deficit to the revenue wjien administered by us. 
Thus Hattara and Coorg ; the former wdtbout even a quarrel, 
or any other special reason, than because its revenue (said Lord 
.Dalhousie) would aid the llritisli treasury ! 

Tliis nobleman is the visible type of a great reaction in 
favour of an exclusive bureaucracy far worse tlian 01iiiies(*, 
because foreign. Evidently the Indian officials generally — ever 
since 183-‘l, when Parliament decreed that natives of India should 
be eligible to all high offices except two — liave been increasingly 
alarmed at the prospect of their admission, and have taken 
blacker and blacker views of the native character. None of our 
distinguished servants’^ in old clays talked of the absolute untrust- 
wurthiness of natives for rule, as do our contemporaries. But in 
I'cgard to the princes of India, Jjord Dalliousie seems to have 
tijnied suddenly round, reversing with a word the policy and the 
])]iuciples of all his predecessors in tjieffiigh office of Governor- 
General. W(5 presume ho mr^st have been authorized by Lord 
John llimsell, who was Prime Minister whenjic went to India, to 
make this violent, ominous, awl fatal change : and it is remark- 
able . tliat his avowed policy is directed peculiarly against the 
litUe, principalities which are encircled by our force; utterly 
unable to. resist, every way valuable to us ; which honour, as 
well as advantage, bound .us to respect. Sattttra waS his dtsfc 

victim. As if he had been an Ajusi^iap or a Russian, it did ;iapt 

— • . , - - - - — - - — 

* Qttotation^may be seen in ifr. iSulliv!j.ii’Si tract, ; I ^ . 
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larcor, ocoar.to Mtn tfafli these ware atiy BAiicmal ri^ts in the 
ftoplM. .The^pett^ iwtif^aUty, of wlikb every uathre might be 
end ' in ehlBh tcof 4®<ierdQg man might 'rise to high 
stelictn, la swe^i sway, hecawe the . prinee had m natural, bat 
OEly an: adc^tive eoi^; adaptioa with Jeligious ittes being tbe 
natiTO 'law; Thk is kUS* though the Emperor ti Eranos were to 
adaex'Beigiam, to exclude aU Belgians from office, and seize 
its reveoneato spend in the dietant wars of Eranoe, beemse the 
King of Belgium , died, withont linetd beks. . Yet the same 
Lord l)alhoiaaie,*whe totally forgot thepeo|4p'of Sattara, became 
tery imider #ver the interests of the pe<^k of Oude, when 
&at tendemeas would give n plea h>r annexation. Sattsra is 
annexed avowedly because it has been w^l ruled,* and Oude 
because it is ill-iroled. -In each separate' case tbe argument 
is difieronV bttt the remUe are the same^anuexation of the 
tOTritory,- Rppropriidaion of whatever private /funds the prince 
may have lent to the 'Indian Government, and bn one ground 
or other, invalidating the tenures of landed estates. 

Ix)rd BaUrouste’s whole foreign policy might deserve ample 
dissusaion. We caunut here dwell on detiUb; for the argument 
of this article is independent of such detelk, and to verify them 
woudd only draw off the reader's attention from the main points, 
which are those of principle. We point only at notorious facts. 
Tbe ‘ case of Sattara wae pressed upon an unwilling Parliammit, 
which was not diq)08ed to eject a ministry, in order to save the 
natibnal rights of a little people, whose name was 'wholly new. 
But in little cases of law, great principles are involved : the 
i^peal was virtually judicial, oud its rejection on grounds of 
p(^cy was a . fatal injnstiee, fatally punished. Had Parliament 
consider^ that, however convenient a particular minister may 
be, justice is eometbihg more than a convenieooe, it would have 
cut the chain of causes which ended in the •Indian insurrection. 
Lord Balhourio’s new principle would have been canvassed in an 
oariy stage, and vre should nut have had to cemtmid . against that 

; ■ — I " " I — 

* The Ssttom State was prosperotis and well doiag; 'its prinees were pru- 
Jdad and- eccammeaL Ihey 4^t thiilr revenues <» reads, 

.hridgm< ktd Sffier pablte wwks ; nor did they crerspeDd ffiemscava^ for they 
hRdmwii^ fangs eaffi: balances in their jpuime and private imumes. Their 
admhiiMieO drUr iomi ike applavee of JSaidmfe, of tie tromn- 

emt, Smnm Qovemnmt^if the Court of IHreeton, tftheSOmtrf'Can. 
fnl.' It promeed ffixa fatsdatc^aiid flattering efdsri^ ADd peCewed for 
them ctiq^SStaiy pmaimts m jewriled swdras and ttsdid fidid>pieeea. 
Better ituhtM iw.Win bfanMed with the' contsaikaeBt and .ptQi^aity of 
their subjects; and said Bir Oeoige' Chni In 1848, "a 

nafite ^iteriamt,''aht(luma Mihtt w Saitontiae. Hen^ iit a. eouhf ttrength 
to tie Britiek Iv. ofludia 
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^•1 fair, which) «ooordin{!' to Mussulmaa Ustoriao of Bi^sR 
India, wonld have overtht^own us tong sinc& had we enoounteited 
it. Already in 1848, the Govepnor-Genefal pkaBty expressed 
his new doctrine*. “ 1 cannot conceive it poss^te* for any one 
to dispnte the' policy of talcing adrantage Ji any/tett tpportunity 
for con^lidating the territories that ^ready belong to uh, by 
taking possession of States whieK may Jopse in the midst of 
them.” When this first came to the kno\^dge of ^ indiaa 
princes, the important epithet "just” may have he^' tarioitsiy 
inteipreted. But the first reason given hf^hs'maiqtBS for the 
new policy is omijpoas enoitgb, viz., that these'prinfilpalities while 
independent “ may he*a. means of annoyance, but can nemr. aM 
to the resonree* of ike British treasury and the annexations 
made by Lord Balhonsie sufficiently explained his doetrise. 
The last and most momentons application of it is, to the cose of 
Onde, which was annexed under Lord Palmerston, who mast 
have given his deliberate sanction. This noble lord nevettiieless 
will gi'ont, that it is morally impossible for natives of Oude or of 
India to see the justicef of our summarysprocess, whatever may 
he English opinion : Itenoe the exasperate to them is as certain 
ns from any deed which we ourselves avow to be higfa-bonded 
crime. The English Government argues as follows Oiide is 
misgoverned ; am-the fact gives us a “ just opportmliity’' of pro- 
nonncing that its crown and nationality have “lapsed;" hence 
we can happily promote the welfare of the people by taking into 
English hands all high and lucrative office, and using the surplus 
revenues for the benefit of the Indian treasury. The Oude 
princes reply, that Oude has not been so ill-governed by them, 
as Bengal by us ; that nothing hinders ^em. from governing 
better, hat our interfrreuoes, based on treaties violently imposed, 
and onr porpetual extortions by annual subsidies and forced 


* It is remarkable, that the opiuioa which he pronounces to be imponibk, is 
pointedly maintained by the greatest Indian stateamen; as, besides tboee vfV 
hhmed, by Lord Anokland and Lord Metcdfe. • . * . 

f The'wcnrd^/, thus used by English stcytelbeiftoyraids Asiatics, me«u i» 
aeeordaiutsieilk ‘treaty. Quite regara(pss(f the questions whether that.tres^ 
was obtained by unjustmoble violence, (as were ell our treaties with ,Oud^ 
and whether the party who made iJie treaty had ady la^ qr moral right w 
make it. Jkn exiled pretender to the throne of Egyia bought the aid of 
Lacras Si^ to aid his restoration, by sigrang a wiU, in which he bequeathed 
EgypVtfl the Bomans ; but tHbngh Crassm. cm Oteser wanted to make t^ a 
pretest' tar sekiiig the kingdoin of Egypt, Gatulus and the, ac^iate had virtue 
enou^ to. refuse. Nevettiielessi our successive admudstratums treat it as 
obvious, tliat if a prince whom Ve violentiy put on a throne su^ sway tbe 
national liberties oi his kingdom at our (litewimi, this coasti^itit)a/w< iretril- ^ 
meat to be acted on ffity years later. , ■ . ; 
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.I^niis ; bow ve ta|ce advantage of <par own wrong, 

TOalfiig onrse4lrMitii<^®«w^r wr own benefit, and exeontors of 
our'Q^ eent6ii^. , I , . 

Thai we do thjfe!, iBn4(uj;^'':faot, avowed Vy ourselves, open to tho 
w|u>le world i yet wHw^ jand talers go on oyeriooking tliis, and 
inskt bo^^ sensual was one King of <>ado, end how. ferocious 
another, and how aiild isSur government, Imw good, our inton* 
iiohs ; and wmii us not to . believe the ^orts of ill-minded 
persons against it; and^thet in i^ct it is incredible that amiable 
Ghristian men slibnld ^ot govern better than,^uch immoral crea- 
tures as these Mussulmans. All this talk elaborately overclouds 
the 'fact, that we have entered into solemn put>lic treaties with 
these.dynasties, have condescended to accept large moneys from 
them, have bestowed in return the title of king, have avowed 
that our friendship and alliance is to last'for ever, until the 
crisis 'whem rire constitute ourselves judges of a question contested 
by them— whether the treaties have beeh fulfilled, and whether 
they justify our pronouncing a foreign kingdom and foreign 
nationality to be coufircated to "our own, aggrandizement. That 
we do act thus is a faev published by oursid^es. 

By such apfocesq thft princeq are driv^“‘to that “ despair" 
which the earlier historian ' declared that we had sagaciously 
avoided.' But this was uot enough. On’, taking possession of 
power in Oude, one of the earliest .measures “ for tlie benefit of 
the people” was to^ eject all the great landholders (talookdars), 
with a view to introduce the village system, which, as we have 
recently experienced in the nortli-west provinces, gives local in- 
dependence to the people with large payments to the treasui’j'. 
Let not the reader supposo'^that we are undervaluing the village 
system, which is truly native to India, and appears to promise 
great, advantage.. The "pity is, that- for a century together we 
have swept it off from- UU parts of India under btir rule ; so that 
its rc-estehlishment called rather for contrition and self-abase- 
ment ffom ibe Koal India Company, than for tke claims of praise 
reoeotly. a^f^e^dv But whatever tlie merit of the yilldge system, 
we oanBOt expect the *gTeht ♦landholders of Oude ^ discern it. 
Thera are; those in England* who think, that* if the rents now 
drawn 'frqmlande^'.eetateg by all ouf dukes, marquises, and other 
great mmi, were .put, into the Qneim’s Exohequqr, it wohld lend 
to the’ welfare of oUir/ameie .and peasants, and of the tfa|ion in 
general ; . neveitJbelSSl^ ji^ with howev^ pure motives, . ^ueen 
Vidmeift were t 0 |mj^vfelhet‘!adminiatm’tion.^^^ a measuire of this 
kind, it would cetthi^ qtMe a (mihmn dbuld not stop 

short of civil war. ihS.oniiib di^laoenaeht of all 

the holders of h|igh. ojBiqe^'^e‘'State,and ierthe ana^, is in itself 
a social revolution. Cohdmvo 'j^is^^ first, to 
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respectable families, next, to crowds of their de^ndents, whidi 
would be produced in ^ England by^;jieje^mg all the Queens 
servants of the rank of gentry, all the julges aafd mapstrates, 
with aU officers of the e.rmy, and replafcing them by foreigners of 
opposite habits, who spend theit money in quite new channels. 
8uch is the financial convulsion in e^jery native State when it is 
annexed by the East India Company, to say nothing of the 
natural displeasure which must dw^ays Attach to the face of new 
and foreign rulers. On the w4iole, Indians m^st be made of a 
different flesh and blood from burselves, il dn intense and burning 
indignation had not been produced in Oude ; andTad insurrection 
seams of all things the most natural under the circumstances. 
Nothing but the ten*or 'of our arms w'aS likely to avert it ; nor 
is it wonderful, that when Lord Canning stepped into the place of 
Governor-General, ho was presently anxious as tb the possible 
results of ejecting the landholders of Oude,-— the ftrstfruits of 
our new regimfen. It is not likely that his secret letters to Lord 
Palmerston s Government will b© allowed to see the light in our 
days; but so soon Lords PalmerstonI and. Clarendon, without 
consulting Parliament or even tho Privy Councjil, determkied to 
declare war, at Bombay again^ Persia, th6 Indian newspapers 
asserted (truly or eitoneously) that Lord. Canning had declared 
lie could not' be answerable^ for the peac€{ of India if tlie 
lilnglish regiments were drawn off against Persia. Nothing was 
more reasonable. This must have been the' thought of all con- 
siderate men who had^ny knowledge of the affairs of Oude ; and 
if Lord Canning did not Avrite to this effect, he ought to have 
written it. 

But, as though sufficient impunity of revolt were not yel 
granted to Oude, Lord Palmerston further accepted a war against 
China; moreover, the year 1850 closed in Calcutta with a fiiriou.s 
foud between theTaovernmont and all the nou-offloial British 
subjects settled in India, concerning wJiat the. latter call the 
‘‘ Black Act.’* Lord Canning*had espoused <he bureaucratic doc- 
* trine, that ail unofficial Christians in^Iii^ia ought tC be deprived 
of trial by jury, and put upon a level with native Mussulmans 
and Hindoos: and in Novebabet, 1866, it was discovered by the 
planters, landed proprietorSj merchants tod others in Calcutta, 
tiiat a*biU Was pending iu the Legislative Council of India, to 
deprive them of what ^ey regarded as birthright^ tod sub- 
ject them to the absolute power of th|i::0pB^any’s courts, which 
they hate and despise with a hatred" Th4<f0 who 



* In one paper it was positively assert that Lord Cmdpg. in indignation 
at the Indian armies being taken put of UIs hands, had resigned oiffioe, and was 
coming straight to Edfeland. 
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wish to see their disgast and determination to resist^ may read 
Mr. W, Thepbjsdd's pamphlet and its ap|>endiee&. It is not to 
out pu^se now to artitrate between the Oompmy s courts and 
the cl^ms of English settlers; but merely to insist upon the fact> 
that the year 1857 fouim the British in Indies diviaed into two 
fierce factions, which, to apy other nation but ourselves, might 
have been highly alarming. The exasperation was the greater, 
heoause the projected law reserved trial by jury for ail office- 
holders, even when they happened “to be Pagans or Mussulmans ; 
while it refused tlie biftne to all British settlers, and to that 
highly intelligelfct Anglo-Indian community which is eminently 
proud of its British blood, and is likely to be the most permanent 
support of British rule. EngUsbmen thus excited do not hold 
their peace. A public meeting of seven hundred persons was 
held in Calcutta ; and the indignation and contempt felt by the 
resident English for the courts and for the policy ofc the Com- 
pany, was proclaimed intones surely loud enough to reach Oude 
and Delhi. 

The people of Oude Vore accustomed to ^arry arms,* and so 
notoriously warlike is tneir capacity and disposition, that they 
have lon^ furnished to the‘ Bengal <u*my a most formidable frac- 
tion of its whole strength. Nor were the men thus enlisted 
denationalized. It was a public fact, that they looked to Oude 
as the abode of their old ago, and returned to it with their 
families- whenever their time of service was, ended. All of these 
soldiers found their home invaded, and their sense of national 
freedom rained, by our annexation of their native i&oil ; and that 
they should sympathize with the royal family and with the 
ejected landholders was a thing of course. The Court of Oude 
was already driven to. despair. It had heard that the embassy of 
the Queen Mother to England had been futile ; that she had been 
introduced (as if in mdckery) to Queen Victoria*^ hut that political 
communications were forbidden ; and that neither the Parliament 
nor the Courts of Law would listeh even to their claim for tho 
moneys which they had l^nt^ the Indian Government : for, con- 
sistently enough, the Directors or their dictator had<»ruled, tluit 
royal money was public money, and belonged to the Company 
from the day that it aWsorbed the St^te of Oude. To despair of 
all mild remedy, was joined the intense indignation Vrhick men 
feel who believe that their benefits have been met with the direst 

* So warlike a peo^de.as that of Oude was qiute ahte to pro^sreute its own 
quarrel against its kingA*r prii^es without our- atd. If we thought the* kkig 
to rule il], we had merely to withdraw^uwforces, and leave him exposed to the 
indhpiation of his people. He Seems ^to have desired Bothing more ardently, 
whueitis most clem ttot never f<» a moimmt coatemipktea such a mode of 
acting. ^ 
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in^titude. One princse of Oude dying prematurely and without 
visible cause^ declared that he died of a J^oken heart under our 
exactions. Of late^ the deaths of the <%e6n-dowager and of a 
prince (aged thirty) in Europe, have beeii publicly attributed to 
the same cause. Such facts ma'y hinf to us the intensity of feel* 
ing which the polite native of Indfh conceals under a gentle 
exterior. Now, when such passions had been aroused, and such 
opportunities afforded; when. England was distracted hy warin 
Persia and war ip China, when the i^glish troops had been 
withdrawn, when the Oude portion of our Sepoy# was sure to aid 
the insurgents, and the ilnglish in Calcutta were in fierce contro- 
versy; — so far from wondering at the revolt, who would not 
marvel indeed if it had* not taken place ? Yet at the very crisis 
when it was being planned, the wealthy men of. England were 
listening with complacency to the assurance, that if the Emperor 
of China did not do our bidding, we would visit him in Pekin at 
the head of the Sepoy, army ! . So inveterate is the belief on our 
Stock-exchange, that Asiatics have not.heorts, do not remember 
injuries, and may bS safely trampled on.l * 

Tine mercantile part of our nation hps rejoiced in every Asiatic 
process which can add to us portions of rich and well peopled 
soil. It disliked the Affghan and the Persian wars, in which this 
condition was not fulfilled. The Stock-exchange having ap- 
plauded all Lord Dalhousie’s annexations and warmly adopted 
Sir John .Bowring, those who cater to its prejudices and cupidity 
could not confess that the annexation of Oude and the Chinese 
war had anything at all to do with the Indian rebellion. Hence 
every kind of absurd device has been used to avoid such a con- 
fession. Mutiny no doubt was likely to follow the cruel punish- 
ment of ten years in irons, which the court-martial at Meemt pro- 
nounced on the Sepoys for refusing to bite the greased cartridges, 
— by withdrawing which we afterwards confessed our wrong : but 
this local mutiny could not Have spread into a general insurrec- 
tion, without deep-seated and wide-spread causes nor could the 
savagery which has been manifested, Ifave arisen, 'except from 
intense pasSionst long pent iip. It is lamentable to see clever 

* do not overlook that religious antagonism inflamed the animosity. 
This is natural when nations of very opposite religion fall into, bitter oonflirt, 
whatever the original quanW. In our case it was more certain to happen, 
because both regions of India well discern that our oontinuance in power is 
undermining then? ^and will he fatal to all their ehar^teriatic beliefs. And 
this was a spur to rouse agaihst us those who had neither patriotic feeling 
Oude nor reverence for the name of the Qreat Mogul* Besides, the “ glased 
cartridge* had given the cue. • \ 

f Historians mora&e over ihe cruel massaicre of Bmmis, iDsen, wosuri; and 
children, in the Greektown^of Asia, at the outburst of the Mithridatic drar 
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men deceiving themselves and their readers by declaiming against 
the of thr petted Sepoys,” — decl^g that they had 

nothing to oomplaiuW^** as if selfishness were, the only right 
and the only intelUgibytmotive of finn^ian ponduot, and as though 
the Sepoys in general did ilot kfiow-that und^datk- faced kings 
all dark-faced men may rise ^ every M^h-place of power ip army 
or court, while under whiti^lhoed rule it is ^pite impossible. Rather 
than admit that we have reaped^ as we have spwn, the most 
ridiculous hypotheses have hccn; started as to the “ unqalculable 
impulsiveness” t|f the lljiidoo mind, which, wa are gravely told, 
acts without motives ; and by carefully keeping ©ut of sight the 
connexions pf cause and effect which moke the whole dreadful 
tale natural, plain, straightforward, our conjurers undertake to 
blind the B^iitigh nation into belief that, justice and goodness 
are not the qualities best adapted to attach the natives of India 
to our rule, and that we must never attribute to them either 
memory of wrong or love of right.. 

Before these lines can meet the public eye, it is possible that 
the details of the trial ofjthe King of Delhi may reveal facts as 
yet uncertain ; we can at present only refer to certain private 
statements as reports. ll is reported from Calcutta, that the 
King of Delhi was aggrieved by our refusing to recognise as his 
successor the young man whom he regarded as his genuine son ; 
while another, whom we had recognised, was believed, among all 
the gossips of Delhi, to be really the son of an English officer; 
and that, after many yain attempts to get our determination 
reversed, the king proposed the scheme of revolt to the King of 
Oude, so soon as the project of annexation got wind. The 
advantage of such an ally was immense. If Delhi could be 
secured, our material of war was intercepted, and all our native 
forces were paralysed ; for after the representp^tive of the Great 
Mogul was in open war against us, neither would the rest of our 
own armies, any more than those who came from Oude, por any 
of the contingents kept for us by tlie native princes, fight on our 
side. To the feeling ofether Indians (up to our late capture of 
Delhi), the King of Delhi was the legitimate suzerain, of whoin 
the East India Company was but a sort of vizier. Even the 
powerful Nizam was proud to receive honours from this king, 
who with as was a mere pageant. Nor was his grant to us a 
mere nominal thing when we accepted it ; it then was of high 
moment to reconcile the people peacefully ^o our sway ; and with 
the. ^ant we accepted the duty pf keeping all property on its own 

as an proof ol the iuteinse which the Greeks must.pieviously 

have endured. How many of us have thought whether njufch a topic was-appli- 
cable in India? 
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footing, not excepting the religious revenues and the religious la\v ^ 
of succession to landed rights*. The theoretic supremacy of the 
Great Mogul beftig that which saved thd militaty population of 
those provinces from feeling the degraiMtion of conquest, it is 
not likely ever to have slept in thew remembrances, ifowever 
much may haVe foygotten it. Ahd.i ^ a fact, such was th<*. 
result: The Gwalior fufmyj fo/ ^usfhnce/would no longer obey 
Unglish rule, hut rosje upoh its officers as soon as the Great 
Mogul was in arme ; yet it. is manifest that it had no dii'ecl 
enmity against ufi, for it remained quijew inactive during all the 
most critical period, when it might probably jiave decided ottr 
irreparable ruiU. J^or did it move until our generals at Delhi 
und at Cawnpore had positively refused all terms of compromise 
with mutineers ; Sir A. Wilson threatening to bang any who 
came with a flag of truce, though they were '^lling^to surrender 
all criminals. When the Gwalior army had had time to learn 
that all mutineers were hy us treated alike ; that no quaiter wan 
given ; that the war was implacable ; that they had already com- 
mitted an inexpiable offence*; then last they began active 
hostilities. Similhr after-claps took place in Eastern Bengal, all 
of which our most active- tongued journalists regard as proois 
that Indians are inexplicably contrarious, and have not like 
passions with ourselves ! It will not^ suit such writers io admit 
the question, whether possibly the whole Gwalior army might 
have been induced peaceably to submit, after the King of Delhi 
was our prisoner, if we would have treated them as open 
honourable enemies, and not as mere mutineers.* But we have 
digressed. To the proposals of the King of Delhi, it is said, 
the King of Oude replied that he must first try the effect of 
peaceable protest, and of embassy to England. The embassy, 
took place, in vain; and after this the insurrection broke out* 

Perhaps the English nation, now that tlie crisis is past, im- 
perfectly understands how narrow has been the escape, Noihmg 
saved us hut want of enterprise at the two cent res of reyplf^ r 

* Whether our countrymen are jet calm enough to listen ti> truth on tSk 
subject, we do not know. Accoraing to Vatfel, when a rebellion takes pl^e, 
and rebels are powerful enough ^o meet their soyereigif in arms, ^ to 

treat them aecordinff to the lam of tear ; and this, /or the very same reasifa 
tvhteh there are any laws of wcjr at all, viz., thdt to disown such laws makes 
retaliation barbarous and horriole. No power, by invoking a W name (tebel, 
mutineer) gains a right to degrade human nature into atrocities which belong 
to the past. But here tlie curious thhig is, that according to Indian leg^i- 
macy, we were the rebels, fighting gainst our siuerain ! This may seem to 
Englishmei^ a ridiculous view of things; but it is very hardhearted to 
allow the possibility that Indians so looked on it, and that many of them lad a 
sense of honour which forbade thetr fighting a^unst the reptesf^tative of the 
Great Mo^l. Besides, is mutiny nerer justifiable f m no of its 

guilt ever to weighiP ^ 
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which were actuated by strong local feeling. The main object 
wHh those of Oude, was to drive us out pf Lucknow ; the main 
object at Delhi was, at any rate to secure Delhi* HappUy for 
us (and oh ! may we nWsay happily for all India ?) they did not 
underlfeand that to sprmd ihe revolt while they were able, before 
succours could arrive, was *the most deadly tiung they eouW do 
agaiust us. Holding the efiormoas stores of Delhi, &ey might 
have marched southward in numerous lines, and have called the 
warlike people of the west ^ into they: ranks, fhmishing them with 
arms. The Bombay trpops would assuredly have been unfaithful 
to us, if in the early stage of events native levies had come down 
into that Presidency. ^ again, the armies of Oude might have 
mai*ched down upon Calcutta, leaving only a fraction of their 
force to blockade Sir Henry Lawrence. But instead of assuming 
the offensive while they were immensely superior, they thought of 
nothing but^ local defence, and of new and new secret conspiracy ; 
this alone saved us. Military skill and bvavery may do wonders, 
as wo have seen ; but there are odds against which it is helpless. 
To our enemy, superior ^as he wits, genius was not needed, nor 
indeed personal bravery, but merely active enterprise — quality 
so common in young men that its absence is remarkable. What 
if it at length appear, thal we have been saved by the predo- 
miaan<^ among our adversaries of the counsels of princes over 
those of bold commoners ? 

The English nation is now called upon seriously to consider 
whether na^ steps can be taken to prevent the recurrence of such 
horrible struggles. Is it to be thought, that, even without our 
effort, this is naturally and necessarily the last ? 1 1 is but a few years 
since, in our direst distress, after our defeat at Chillianwailah, ip 
the second Punjauh war — when all India might have risen against 
m if any one prince had stood up — ^the King of Oude re-estab- 
lished us by his liberal supplies, and enabled us to bring that 
dangerous straggle to. a successful issue. So also after the 
^-terrible loss of our army in Cabal, it was the King of Oude who 
fiuppUed .Lord Elleuborough with'tronsportnot otherwise obtain- 
able, and enabled hiin to push g, new force into Afghanistan. It 
is not public enefflies only, but faithM allies, whom absorb. 
Is it not certain that the same Charybdis will swallow the rest 
also, unless new principles and new oigans hinder ? 

, But here, what might seem incredible, Englishmen urg^ the 
un varying constancy of our encroachments ^as a sufficient defenco 
and juiriificatioh of the fact. In the journals and quarterlies of 
highest pTetensioii, this is gravdij a]^ed.«. Do you ndSfc see, it is 
said, th^ the yeiy ^ men who ^in< England talk of |)^e and 
^od^tioii mufomiy become lyorlike and aggresirive 
are put to th^ pro<3^f in India ? Of, pur , Gpveiaani»43ki^ one 
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may be charaoifcerized as u^orupuloaB, another as rejigions, 
anottwr as beaeyolent,^ne as inagntmimohs, one as canlioas — 
and so oa*-bat tiley all* act alike. Is it nit etsSr then, that some 
hidden necessity presses, them on— an imn^ce that cannot be 
■written in Blue-books, which show o^y tne Ibrm, not the spirit 
of their action— an influence of ■which we in England can ill 
judge? What so many of our home countrymen have done, 
cannot be wrong. 

To this argument of philosophical necessity we ha^ro not 
room to reply at, Ml: it suffices to nuggelt, that the same 
will justify Russian encroachments. All the Btfbsian monarths 
since Pdter the Gretft have acted alike. Tlio amiable and reli- 
gious Alexander I. violently seized and kept h'inland and the 
I) achy of Warsaw, and made war upon Turkey to get the 
Panubian Prinoipdities. But in fact, whatever plansihility this 
bold defence has, arises from its confounding the wars which tre 
accepted in India, with the extottions practised upon feeble aUiet, 
While the Indian princes hoped to expel us, it was hard for the 
most peaceful Governor to avoid war ; «nd after oon(][uest he of 
course tried Jo preVenl its recurrence. But this has nothing in 
common with proceedings against ou» allies and good friends, 
too weak to dream of attacking us; proceedings which ate 
denounced by all our high-principled governors. Let ns 
not deceive ourselves. A tradition of deadly hatred against * 
the English name is henceforward to sink into the heart of 
each successive generation, certainly in Oude, and probably in 
many other parts. • When our next time of qnarrel comes^ 
perhaps with the Nizam, forthwith we have Oude and Berar 
hostile ; the next war will spread over a far greater area than tije 
present, nor will the errors of our adversary be repeated. 

The details of our dealings with Oude cannot he produdtd 
hero. A majority of readers (and not the least thoughtM 
part) will not believe them, unless Mly and minutely proved ; , 
and that takes, not an article^ but a book ; and wbmi the Douk k) I 
written (as Dacoitee in Eascelsie), though every statemcmt Be 
guaranteed by quotations from * Blue-books and from 
Hietory, they still say thath; is too bad to be true ; it ftimt Be 
garbled ; they must read the Blue-books dhemselvM befoii 
believe it: — and since they* have no time to do this, it is iaa- 
pdssime to convince , them. We therefore ■merely say is 
perfretly certain that at least .Ihe people of OiMe 
story in the very darkest form which it can ssktme in 
naxialiveB r for these are oompiledfrom the*ejB-^parts.f dboumentt 
ftinua^ By the very men -\^o'. are liable to Be 

' •* Wb«tofIi(»d WilflankBraitilfc^ 
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them; ^ We professed to annex Oude forthe benefit of the people ; 
bnt in Outram’s^ advance to Lnckhow, the people were found so 
hostile, thht terrible laccounts come home of oiir wide-sprfead 
burning of their villa^s, which the writers justified by military 
necesrity ' If Oude ijl-govemed of late, at any rate it was 
well governed and in higii prosperity down to the day that we 
fimt interfered with it. Such .is the testimony even of our 
OTO historians, as of James Mill; therefore it is beyond a 
doubt, that sxich is, will be, and must be, the permanent tradi- 
tion in the hearts bf thg? people. Nor are the violences of this 
dreadful war (\Wiile we write) at all ended : if we can believe 
the public letters from India, they are 'as yet onW in the 
beginning * 

The tyrannical spirit is confined to no latitudes and to no 
race ; it grows apace with power and with fear. We are shocked 
at the American sentiment towards his “ nigger," but we have a 
nigger of our own in India. Listen to the outcries of the popular 
press : it will tell us that nothing can succeed with Indians but 
violence. Forsooth, ‘‘ ©rientals" are so accustomed to be ill- 
treated, that they will despise you and rebel if ypu treat them 
well. Just so our grandfathers and great- giundfathers used to 
speak*of the Irish : it is the universal doctrine^, of the tyrant. 
Our ears have scarcely rested from the o'utcries of joy 
about the blowing of men from guns ; the hanging goes 
on unabated, but it is no longer proclaimed to be good fun. 
A veil is now drawn over it; men are disposed of,** not hanged ; 
but the belief is not yet laid aside, that wholesale summaiw 
atrocities are politic to tenify, 'whether yoit have or have not 
men^s conscience on yonr side. It is only in our own cowardly 
moments that we fancy mankind to he so cowardly and so base. 
The plain fact is, that the unarmed, and those who are not 
writhing under a sense of injustice and ipdigfiity, are restrained 
fr<^ guilt by far less ghastly inflictions ; but the armed and the 
indignant are only exasperated into frenzy, when our violences 
find ho justification in their consciences. And when the crisis is ' 
past, and wo wipe our hand^ of blood, what then is our legacy to 
the future British rulers of India ? ^ To ourselves we may justify 
our ihdiscrixninate sev^jrities by the massacre of Cawnpore, but 
the Indians will have forgotten that taassacre, asswallowei^ up in 
the aflterd^ds. If we had retaliated atrocities on the heads of 
none hut the dipnal perpetrators^ this would not have lowered our 

^ * To t!^ the men of Cade, not m public enemies, but as rebels 

(scoundrels, xuscabs^ &o. &c.} for Meigiimg their land and pxtes against 
our fomMe seizuri^ certamfy has *a pSrafiel iu the Riis«i?eatinent 
Yet, Russia never received so many beaeflts from Si %oles, as 
our Inaian QoveintMnt frOm the euccessive rulers of Olide. ' ^ V* : 
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fighting prowess, or given us one victory fewer; and after the 
victory, oh ! how would the moral glory of the English name have 
IPhone pre-ominent, and how much brighter Would be our prospect ! 
It is now too late. We must accept as a ^t,, that, the military 
part of the Indian population in the north will in the future 
Ijate us mpre than ever, unless some n*ew, great, and striking 
ciJANGEs obliterate these deadly^remefnbrances. 

It does not appear difficult to* see what is the first great thing 
needed in the relations of our Indian .Government Awards the 
Indian princes. It is, that the OovemineM 'must not bejud^e in 
its oivn quarrel, and to its own aggranmzemenU The greater 
our pretences of justice, and the higher the English self-opinion, 
the more intensely galling to the native mind is the injury and 
monstrosity of this process. Take an illustration. The Bajabs 
of Coorg had been to us faithful and valuable, allies. The 
last Rajah got into high words with our resident at Mysore, 
from whom he demanded the surrender of a fugitive, whom he 
alleged to be a murderer. This demand, pressed by .him in a 
regal w^ay, which we justly disapprove^,* was accepted by us 
as a msus belli. We invaded Coorg, dethroned the Rajah, and 
annexed his dominions I His predecessors, our good mends 
and allies, had prudently invested money (about 100,0001.) in 
the Madras pdblic debt, and the last Rajah had received the 
dividends until we quarrelled with hiui. Instantly upon the war 
the payments of course were stopped ; and after his deposition, 
apparently the capital was judged to be forfeited. To the ex-Reyah*s 
letters no reply for fourteen years was given by the authorities 
in India. At last lie came to England with his daughter, 
whom he wished to bring up as a cWistian (having become a 
Christian himself), and Queen Victoria became godmother to thf 
young lady; but when the Prince applied to the home authoriti^^ 
about his 100,000i, he could get no other reply, than that they 
had no information about it from India, and therefore amid 
*take no notice of it. Moreover, by threatening to his salary^ 

^ and starve his family at Benares, the India House fo^jEsed him to^ 
return. Such is the Rajah’sf story^.i Now, we admit ^ere may 
he other circumstances, the India House or the ludian 
officials were called to public judgment, which would soften the 
hardship of tlie case; but tbe intense essential hardship 
mainst that the Executive Government should be made 
its own cause. How strong was its motive to pick A ! 

First, it takes possession of J OQ^OOOZ. which had Deep tnisfingty 
invested I ;ilfext, it annexes the principality, and overthxov^B evtlsry 

* The arrested a native o£B!oial«of our govenipWi as a to 

enforce tw Siwmnder of the fugitive. • ; 

t We take it fconuthe 7th liact of the India Beftro \ ‘ 
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Miitiottl light of tho natives. What^eort of high stpirit could an 
duke afford to indulge m the Ctoventment had pow^ 
to pick a gueirjfel udKh him, to eonffscate Ms funded property, 
ini^e his baronial Wtates, and make his children outcasts? 
Nothing is so certaiiL to produce a deeply burning smise of 
injustice as a state of public affairs in which such proc^ures are 
possibie, India needs a Hioh^Couet, supreme arbiter in inter- 
nati<nial Indian questions over *^the Indian Government, just as 
our Courts of Law are, over ou^ Executive. Every prince of 
India, and the British Government, should bq liable to be sued, 
and be able ti> sue, publicly in tins court; and, except by 
venliot of the court, the Government should have no more power 
to touch a prince’s inheritance, than our Executive to touch* a 
baron 6 estate. 

The establishment of such a court would be a safety-valve to 
India, still more needed than the Supreme Court in America, to 
prevent the conflict of authorities — President, Congress, Slate 
Legislatures. When a man’s cause is publicly beard, freely 
pleaded, decided by a lej^med judge, with reasons solemnly given ; 
even if he lose his cause, he is not galled and stung to the heart, 
as when he is worn out Ijy the shifts and secrecies^of a despotic 
bureau, deciding in its own quarrel, from its own point of view, 
aod pushing every qUarrel to the point of ejecting native rule, 
and overthrowing nationality. Before a public court, who would 
dare to plead that all natives of Oude ought to lose their 
nationality, their local revenues, and their personed eligibility to 
office, because their king was sensual, and fond of seeing dancing- 
girls ? Yet such, and other such things, arc whispered as reasons 
why it was for the people’s own good ! Or who, before such a 
court, would plead that the map itself is the best argument for 
annexing Oude; for it inconveniently separates Bengal, and we 
really want it ? Such is the unblushing language wMoh bold 
and just .Britons use in private. 

On the establishment of such court, the difficulties, other- 
wise appmently insuperable, of reorganizing the Indian Govern** 
meat, vanish of themsehvesi ^The only alternatives hitherto pro- 
poai^ yidld a vexatious dilemma. ;The Council £ot India will 
either JU removable b^ the Prime Minister, or not removable ; if 
the lattor, then the Double Government” comes back upon us, 
and is doubtful what we gain by the change; if the Idinner, 
thei^ India is liable to become the sport df ^feotion ; and besides^ 
we MevitMafly take on ourselves the ludiaa debt, a^all the con** 
tingentd^ts ^ the new wars which are certmn 
unless there is some great ^hange. of principle^ last 

Number, we expressed a beljef India; placed 

ui^er the Qcowih tihe 4s»nte, judgment haarjnnae xmiiktfA the 
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snuctioii of a Parliai]ientar 3 F Zuord John Bussell, wh3e 
voting with tile majority, prcmouzieed it impossible to ehut out tbe 
danger* of faction by any oi^gaiiic meohanisfti, but teisted to the 
good sense of Parliament to Overcome it ^ut surely it is better 
to cut away the danger, by sep^ating the tWo Executives entirely. 
It is less observed how large a part of ifae miseries and dangers 
of India, to herself and to us, flow otft of the systematic wars 
which must ultimately fall on this nation, even in financial 
result. Hitherto, the expense of the wars has been wholly borne 
by India, yet only l^y ‘cursing that countuy^witii the i£uropean 
vice of ever-growing national debt: and is it net disgraceful^ 
unjust, and odious to import such a vice, previously unknown to 
them ? But a revenue which cannot expand must break down 
in the process ; and as the wars have been made by the Board of 
Control (that is, by the English Ministry), none could wonder or 
cf)mplajn if all the expenses came on us. At the same time, it is 
the Indian officials who have been the prime movers to war, and 
Lave acted on the Board of Control, which, in turn, has con- 
strained the Directors of the Company;, and it is tdways the 
Indian service, especWly the civil service, which has bad every- 
thing to gain by annexations. In Oudo alone, Lord Dalhousie 
estimated that there would be needed, “ in the first instaiioe/' 
/our Commissioners of Divisions, twelve Deputy Commissioners 
of Districts, eighteen Assistant Commissioners, mA eighteen Extra 
Assistants, the Commissioners receiving 3300^. a-year, and besides 
judicial and Financial Commissioners, B900^.a-year. In England, 
a juryman may be objected to if he will gain a shilling by his 
verdict. Are we Pharisees and hypocrites, straining at a gnat 
and swallowing a camel, that in great national questions purely 
judicial — as whether our neighbour has kept his contractr-^we 
penuit our officers to judge absolutely, secretly, and on grounds 
of State policy, agaiast the princes and the nations whose rights 
are confiscated to the zeal of our Executive for rich appoinf)- 
*‘*W!ent8 ? So soon as all questions between native States and oar 
Wovemment were decided by a public judicial court, wholly 
independent of the Executive, at op<te tftere might be a Prime 
Minister anil Cabinet for India, in direct connexion witii tim 
Queen, and in as close connexion as might be thought pro|^ 
with one or both Houses of' Parliament, but entirely co-otmtutiSc 
with thi Ministry for the United Kingdom, with wbidi it w^oM 
of course co^open^, but* only as an equal. In an extreme 
probable' iMe of vital demger— ^ from an attadk of 'Bnaifdi 
Jndia-^tNlMunefewoitid^^ toge&eras natnraiitifoa; 
ttmes tiiey tiiiald be merely in atmcgble relation lime 
be poBsibk W conwbuct a Govemnient for India by eomiiiiMbg 
solely wM Indda jaost needs, stithout bekig embmvnwA by 
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English faction ; and until India -can have Legislatures of its 
own, the Indian Executive might be bound t6 give publicity of 
all its measures to either or both of our Houses of Parliament, 
and be liable to remival by any ho^ile vote. 

It is .perfectly clear that the Asiatic wars have been ruiiious to 
our Indian administration. The constant deficit in the treasury 
not only prevents good g^)vei*npaent, but saps the very instrument 
of power. In vain did Sir Charles Napier proclaim that the 
barracks were pestilential through smallness ; in vain did he 
commence the buildcijg of larger bairacks ; ^he money could not 
be afforded ; iis plans were disallowed, and the soldieji continued 
to rot. In vain also did he represent the inadequj^^ number of 
English officers to the Sepoy regiments ; the treasury was 4oo 
poor to listen. Surplus revenue is the first condition of improve- 
ment, and ^surplus revenue is impossible until the wars arc 
stopped. At present every native prince keeps up a great army 
against himself to please us, and a second army against the first 
to maintain his honour in the e^TS of people ; thus we force 
him to oppress them with taxes. If the princes once understood 
that^ our jxidicial court would protect thto, they would gladly 
lessen their armies, and, our Executive would have no motive for 
burdening them with a needless force. Thus the military establish- 
ments would be limited to real necessity. India collectively has 
little or nothing to fear from foreign attack, if only the Rajpoots and 
Sikhs are our firm friends, as they easily may be made ; and we 
should need but a moderate force on the north-west frontier ; w.e 
have no excuse, unless cupidity of tendtory he an excuse, for not 
remaining in profound peace. Yet it is certain that if, as hitherto, 
the English ministry, stimulated by Indian residents, is allowed 
to plunge us into Asiatic -war, these wars will continue. Already 
a cry has been made that we really need” Kashmeer ; and it is 
really ill governed already it has bee«i advised by official 
men that we should annex Candahar. Equally certain is it that 
Pegu will not satisfy their cupidity without another slice -ui 
Burma. Highly probable also we must judge it, that the recent 
treaties made with thef unsuspecting and friendly Kings of Siam, 
(treaties in which ambiguities, And indeed contr&dictions, are 
already pointed outj^) will afford material first for quarrel, then 
for new conquest. As to the absotption of more and more native 
kingdoms, that is regarded by the English in India as a‘thing of 
course. The pious Sir John Shore in 1 798 planned the annexa* 
tion of the country between the Ganges and Jumna, then belong- 
ing to our ally; Cord Wellesley extoflbed it in IfiOl, end com- 
mitted to writing his conviction that we ought to take possession 
of all the rest of Oude. The conquest of the Punjftub was, to 
our knowledge, spoken of familiarly twenty-five years ago by 
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old ludian servants, as for which we were waiting. Shall 
wo endure that our isrocedure be hereafter described in the 
words of Bishop Thirlwall, fepeidting of tljp Eoman Republic? 
“ Such was the lingering process,*’ says he, “ by which Rome 
enclosed her victim in the coils of her insidious diplomacy, 
covered it with the slime of her sycophants and hirelings,, crashed 
it when it began to struggle, anfl then calmly preyed upon 
vitals.” And what can be the issue of this ? Will England 
never leave off praising lierself, out begin’ in^eai3;iest to do justice 
to foreigners ? The" case is most clear. When we ^sume judicial 
forms, as in the Adyiiralty Courts, all the wond admits, our 
hc^^our and impartiality : but when w’e decide in secret cabinet, 
without judicial forms, all the world reproaches and curses us,, as 
equalling Russia in unscruinilosity and surpassing her in Phari- 
saism a hundredfold. If we wuil erect a High Court ^of Judg- 
ment ns a barrier to the native States against the greedy 
encroachments of our biireaiicra9y, we shall save the institutions 
of England itself; for the morals of our jpublic men are sapped, 
alkd made to Sympatiiize \vith despotism, by their despotic con- 
duct in Asia. A beginning will have been made, auspiciefUs to 
the world, of deciding international (fiiarrels judicially. The 
Indians, gaining a new confidence in our honour, will betJome 
reconciled to us and loyal. It will no longer be unsafe to admit 
them into high office, ami our deadly wound will be healed.^ 

* Since this article was in tlic Printer’s hands, the very satisfactory debate 
in the Commons of March ISth bus taken place. Oh, had it been possible 
even three mouths earlier ^ 
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L fxpvn» the SeUet Committee on Medical Education; 

. with the Minutes of Svi^enee and Appendix. Ordered by 
■flbe House of Conunons to be printed, 13th August, 1834, 
Fart I. Ebyal College of !lghysicians, London, Part II* 
Eoyal College of Surgeons, London. !]|^art III. Society of 
Apothecaries, LonSon. 

Copies of Letters addressed to the Secretary of 8Mte for the 
Home Department, by the President of the Royal Oolleye^iOf 
Suryeons. Ordered by the House of Commons to be printed, 
6th Aagi\st, 1844, and 20th July, 1847. 

3. Report from the Select Committee on Medical Registration ; 

together with the Minutes of Evidence, Appendix, and Index. 
Ordered by the House of Ccgnmons to be printed, 16th July, 
1847. 

4. First and Second Reporp from the Select Committee dn 
Medical Registration and Medical Law Amendment; 
together with the Minutes of Evidence and Appendix. 
Ordered by the House of Commons to be printed, 28th 
and 8Ist March, 1848. 

5. Third Report from the Select Committee on Medical Regis- 
tration and Medical Laiv Amendment; together with the 
Minutes of Evidence and Appendix. Ordered by the House 
of Commons to he mintocl, 25tli August, 1848. , 

6. Medical Licences. jReturn to an Address of the Honourable 
the House of Commons, dated lith April, 1856. Ordered 
to be printed, 17th July, 1866. 

7. Report by the president and Council of t]ie Royal College of 
Surgeons of Edinburgh, 9th March, 1856, upon a document 
entitled, Draft Bill for an Aetjor Regulating and Improvirsj^ 
the Medical Profession. 

8. Memm^ial of the Smatus Academicus of the University of 
Edinburgh, relative to two pr^osed Bills for regulation of 
the Medical Profession. Submitted to the Right Honourable 
the Secretary of 'State for the Home Department, June 1, 
1866. - ' ' 

9. Statement of the Universities of MaHschal College at Aber- 

deen, Edinbu/rgh, and Glasgow, relative to ,degrees in 
Medicine. t * , . 

I N April, 1856, we called the Sittehtidn of our readers to the subject 
of Medical Politics. We endeiwoured^ to show that the 
Medical Reform BilVwhich was at that time pressed on the House 
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of Cbmmons'^ and wondarful to relate^ aetnally passed a 

second readings would, if enacted, prove a great evil to the 
profession and the publio. We have hee^ infoiteed &at what 
we then said contributed in no small degree to the defeat of ;that 
liilL But though the so-called medical reformers wvre ^feMed, 
they were not discouraged: the folloaring year th^ reviewed 
their attempt ; and we are now informed by Lord Derby that so 
great is the excitement on the subject, that no fewer than three 
Bills had been brought into tne other bopse#by three different 
members/'*' But Bowcver great tbo excitement Jieported by the 
noble Earl, it is of th<j chronic form. The disease of which it is 
an expression is of long standing. The medical body has over 
an& over again during the last half century besought successive 
ministers to devise a remedy for its sufferings, and several 
years past Parliament has been annually constrained to listen to its 
complaints. But, alas, so numerous and conflicting are tl>e symp- 
toms, that they have baffled thedip,gnostic skill of the ablest states- 
men, who, powerless to comi>rehend the nature of the disease, have 
for the most part wiseJy abstained from sanctioning the numerougp 
nostrums which differing doctors have urged thorn to adopt. 
From Pitt to* Palmerston, the history of the unceasing atteinpts 
to devise a remedy is a history of the faltering of Ministers, the 
ignorance of Parliament, and of the irreconcilable divisions and 
quaiTels of the profession itself. The usual resource of legis- 
lators in embarrassuient — Parliamentaiy committees and Blue- 
books-— lias been exhausted ; the cflbrts that have been made in 
this direction may be appreciated by a glance at the titles, at the 
head ot‘ this article, of the numerous reports of evidence which 
successive committees have elicited from 1834t to 1856. But 
all ill vain : the complex maladies of the professional body, as 
attested by the evijjence collected, seem to Jjave so filled each 
committee with despair, that all have equally slirunlf from ex- 
^j^l^cssing a formal opinion founded on the information obtained. 
After all the weary labour of examining, a “ cloud of witnesses,'" 
whose e%ddence, even to the first comnyttoe alone, occupied three 
months in the delivery, not «a sin^e document describing the 
state of the profession, and recommending a legislative rem^y, 
has been laid before Parliamgni We regret extremely that the 
Committee of 1831 did not draw up a report of its opinions on 


* The March 10, 1858, 

f The reports»pubHshed by Jlie Committee qf 1834 represent only its 
labours. They contain only the evidence of the metropohtan part of the pOn 
fesslon ; whereas j^ysicians, sorgebns,* and apothecaries from the nuaieroua 
provinces of the Cnited Kingdom were alsci examined. But the whqje of 
eviflcncc, copied from ilie notes of the shorthand-writers, was destroyed while 
still in mamiscript daring the burning of the old Houses of Parliament. 
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the eindence, together with a recommendation of remedial mea- 
.snres. No reflecting person can read the report of the examina- 
vtions instituted by that Committee wiAout being stniok with the 
yrisdoiu of the exammers. In face of the generally expressed 
.belief by the examinees "in the efficiency of legislation as a 
remedy for the evils pointed out, and the demand for more 
thorough and detailed Governmental interference, the examiners, 
by tlie nature of their questions^ repeatedly imply their convic* 
tion that the medical profession is already suffering from too 
much law, and, evince^ throughout such sagacity and common 
sense, and such a comprehensive appreciation of the subject 
in its multiform aspects, as we are only justified in expecting 
from statesmen who are really worthy of the name. Among {he 
distinguished, members of that Committee we may mention 
Mr. Warbhrton (the chairman), Mr. Goulbum, Mr. Spring Eice, 
Mr. Hume, Mr. O'Connell, Lord John Russell, and Sir Robert 
Peel ; but we believe that tlie,^ merit which we have ascribed 
to the examiners is chiefly dite to Mr. Warhurton, who was 
generally the sole conductor of the examinations. If this. Com- 
mittee, after patiently listening to evidence whi<jh occupies 1700 
folio pages, left thp question of Medical Reform where they 
found it, we can scarcely expect that Lord Palmerston or 
• Lord Derby should even attempt to leani the causes of the pro- 
fessional agitation, and how to pacify it ; and so, after a gladia- 
torial display between the knights of the faculty, Mr. lleadlam 
and Lord Elcho,ihe Premier dismisses them and their respective 
supporters at the end of the Session with the comforting assur- 
ance that, so soon as the different sections of the profession will 
concur in the adoption of a plan of reform, it shall receive the 
sanction of Government. 

Ministers justly |pel that no public opinion^ and no satisfactory 
legislation *on medical affairs is possible until they, as well as 
Parliament and the people, become acquainted with the history 9 /, 
our medical institutions, *and of tKeir efleots on the public and on 
each other. But no such Jiistory at once sufficiently brief and 
intelligible to command attention exists. We shall endeavour, 
therefore, to describe in outline thi origin, growth, influence, and 
conflicting interests ^of the medical bodies of the United 
Kingdom, in the hope that we shall contribute to the foixbation 
of public and Paidiamentary opinioiv on a subject of vast 
social importance, and that, while supplying many i|istruotive 
and curious illustrations of the effects of legislative interference 
beyond its legitimate limits, we shall *be able to indicate the 
only direction in which a remedy for the long sufferingfil of the 
profession may be found. * 

After the decline of literature and art in Ancient Greece, 
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and the fall of Borne into the hands of tlie Barbarians, the 
science or practice of* medicine was chiefly cnltivSited by tlie 
Gi*^ks of Alexandria and Constantinople, During the mofet 
flourishing eera of the Byzantine Empirtif, numerous votaries of 
Esculapius, studious of the Greek fathers of physic, distingtiished 
themselves both by their theories and practice. Among the 
most eminent professional writejs weife Oribasius, iEtius, Paulus, 
Jacobus, Psychrestus, and Alexander — ^the latter, called, by dis- 
tinction, Alexander the Physieian, was .particularly noted for his 
diagnostic skill. Afost^ if not all, of the§e*in(m were educated at 
Alexandria; and the medical literature treasuited there and at 
Constantinople was* enriched, or at least extended, by their 
sriginal contributions, or their compilations and abridgments 
from tlie writings of their predecessors. Tf the celebrated 
library of Alexandria were really burnt by order of the pious 
Omar, when the Moslems conquered Egypt, it is probable that 
many of the most highly prized medical books were rescued by 
the physicians of the city, or hy the discrimination of the con- 
querors themselves. At all events, it# is certain that, speedily 
after the conquest, Ttiuraerous Greek medical works were^ trans- 
lated into the Syriac language, and that by tliese^ versions, and 
by translations of them into Arabic, the medical science. of the 
Greeks became known to the Arabs.^ Thus, coeval with the 
decay and final ruin of the Byzantine Empire,- Hippocrates and 
Galen, under the protection and patronage of the Caliphs; Were 
appreciated and revered in the lioly cities of Mecca, Medina, and 
Bagdad ; and, by means of the Mahorainedan physicians of suc- 
cessive generations, the influence of tlieir genius, with the accu- 
mulated knowledge of their disciples, wmis continued through the 
dark ages, and extended along Northern Africa and Spain to the* 
eastern shores of the Atlantic. t 

Besides the medical school of Alexandria and the numerous 

* Even before the conquest of Egypt by the Arabs, as early as 032, Aaron, 

' an Alexandrian presbyter, compiled tliirty books in Syriac, chiefly from the 
Greek : these he called the “ Pandects Phasic.” These Pandects were 
translated into Arabic in 683 by «^pliysiman, Maserjailms, who was a Syrian 
Jew\ — Friend* s History of Phasic. 

f The most illustrious physicians who aidorn Arabian history were Mesue, 
Bhaze^ Haly-Abbas, Avicenna, ifvenzoar, and AverrJioes. Mesue, a Ncstorian 
Christian,* was famous during the first half of the ninth century, was patrouistsod 
by several Caliphs, and made numerous translations from the Greek into the 
Arabic ; lihazes, a Persian, succeeded him towards the end of the same 
century, and jyactisedat Bagdad ; Haly-Abbas, also a J^ersian, flourished about 
fifty years after Rhazes, aud wrote a complete system of the theory and no- 
tice of medicine ; the celebrated •Avideuna w^as bom at Boklmra, and 

lived for the most part at Ispahan ; Avcq^oar flourished at Seville until be Vras 
135 years old; ana Axerrhoes, who was called " the soul of Aristotle/* because 

[Vol. LXIX. No. CXXXYL]— New Seuies, Vol.Xill. No II. 1 1 
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topital%, of Western Asim ^i^dad* (ofwhose hospitals Meeue and 
Elmajsifl ^viere soeoessjitely chief physicians)^ Antioch and Hai^ 
^^^lepatingmahed as sea^ of medical learning. In these several 
nnder Moslem n|ie> the true disciples of the Prophet shared 
jme, study and the practice of the heaUng art with the ubiqnitoim 
Jews, who possessed or acquired a knowledge of the Arabic 
tongue, and enjoyed the pafronage of the Caliphs, or of the Com- 
manders of the FaithfuLt These national wanderers spread 
themselves over the West ; and, not confining their practice to 
their own tribes, or lo the subjects of the Caliphs, they also 
became the most esteemed physicians of the Christians. In the 
tenth centurj" they were to so great an extent the representatives 
of Arabian learning, that they were the principal physiciaiw 
in Europe. The most distinguished were employed at Christian 
courts, an(^ were entertained by the Moorish Kings of Spain. 
But their remorseless persecutors, the Christian clergy, having 
constituted themselves the avengers of Christ, resolved to deprive 
them of their honourable profession, and to appropriate its 
emoluments to themselyes: a canon was enacted prohibiting 
Jews from prescribing or supplying physic to Cliristians. 
Notwitlistanding this canpn, the superior skill of the Jewish 
physicians constrained Christian moiiarchs, and even popes, to 
have recourse to them for a long time after its enactment. But 
it gradually effected its purpose: in the eleventh century, 
Salerno, t already celebrated for its school of medicine, was the 
resort of monks and bishops, who learnt, taught, and practised 
the art of physic, the knowledge of which tliey derived from 
resident Mahommedans, or from the distant seats of Arabian 
learning. § . 


of the many volumes in which he illustrated or obscured the doctrines of the 
Stagyrite, was a n^ive of Cordova, and died in Morocco. He was bred to 
the law, then studied mathematics, and finally took to physic. 

* Almamou, the son and successor of Haroun-al-Jlashid, founded the Aca»«» 
demy of Bagaad, which was one of tec mo^ celebrated of the middle ages. In 
that city alone eight hundred and sixty physicians were licensed to exercise 
their lucrative profession. {&ibb€n*s Decline md Fall, vol. vi.) Almamou 
did his utmost to induce the leamea of alltsountries to settle there ; ordered 
his ambassadors to buy up all the writings of philosophers and physicians which 
could be found, and employed his interpreter, Hcmain, a Christian for forty 
years, to translate teem into Arabic. The fortunate translator, for each yemou 
nand^ to his patron, was paid its weight in gold. 

I Baring the peaoefiil and prosperous reign, of '^Malek Shah [107^10931 
** the tkm of Asia were admmed with palaces' and hospitals, wite moschs and 

t College of Saterno, probably tee eari^ in WestefU Burepn, was 
founded by CharlmEiagne in 80s. « * ^ 

} After a pilgrimage <^ tejHy-dnpyws«Ccmstantj& 
returned from Bagdad a master of thelaasguage aitdlbii^iag of the AmiAmi 
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ThepractioB of medioino vraa ai so' oam^^dly in 

^aitidB of the tlefjgj that a certain medieet^al bewaileii 

the fiict as a stratagem of the devil to si^pWi^ ^Hgion, 
by drawing the holy fathers out, of their convents hndi^ the 
pretence of ministering to their steBTering brethrem Pbrtain 
it is that during several centuries ^they combined imd mono* 
polirued the profitable callings of curing or Idlling bodies^ and 
of saving or damning souls. The ecdesiastical auihoritida 
became alarmed by the general alienlation from theology to 
medicine; and a '•Council, convened by> Po|fe Innocent tl. in 
1189, decreed that the entire clergy should abstain ih^m 
the practice of physic. This decree, however, proved tm* 
availing, for in 1163 the Council of Tours, presided oyer by 
Alexander III., ordained that no one, after having taken 
the vow, and professed himself, should even go oUt to bear any 
lecture on physic ; that any one who should thus go out, and 
should not return within two months to his cloister, should be 
avoided as on excommunicated person; and that all bishops, 
abbots, and priors,, who consent to siiclf enormities, and correct 
them not, shall be deprived of their dignities, and expelled from 
the Church. Even this stringent canon, which waa again oon- 
firmed by Alexander in 1179, failed to recal and restrict the 
clergy to their spiritual duties. The ineffectiveness of these 
decrees seems to have resulted in a compromise : while the higher 
clergy were still prohibited from practising any branch of physio, 
the lower were only forbidden to perform surgical operations;^ 
especially those involving the use of fire or cutting instruments. 

• Henceforward, the medicines prescribed by the monks were com* 
pounded by others, and the practice of surgery fell into the hands 
of the barbers and smiths, the former of whom had usually been 
employed by the monks to assist at the baths, in the application 
of ointments, and hi surgical operations. In 1210, when Europe 
teemed .with physico-spiritual -advisers, Pop© Honorius maae 
ahother attempt to suppress their practice of physic altogether; 

* but still in vain. In England, so late as tee reign of Henry VilL, 

tee medicftl functions of tee clergy Vere formally recognised by 
! 

and Salerno was enriched by the practice, the lessons, and the writings ^ tto 
pupil ^ volf vii. ch. 66. Constantine was a 

Carthage, whither he returned after his long terms of study at Bamd ima 
Babylon; but in consequ^oe of designs against his life, ne flesd im ; 
native city, and took refime in Apulia, whose first duke,' Bobert Q^w(si0At 
reoognisea his^merits, ina& him his socretsrr, and aftowards inataledtM'^ 
professor of. his favourite soifinoe in the Colle^of Sallmo. DisgnsteSvwtbe 
world, he finally retreated to the Monfiste^ of Mount Cassu^ where, , 

comi^ions and transiatioiur from orij^ial but iuMoesiiUe work^^ ufrtek 
and Arabic, ho poworfully contributed to popularize medical 
Europe. — See the JESetmn e^Medkine of Trkndmd JSsiieitefd.. 

1 1 2 
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Medical Reform. 

Act 6f -Pariiajnent; reverend doctors of medicine liave been 
l4oentiates or Fellov^ of the Boyal 'Colley of Physicians, 
^Moh, until a recent date, recognised the intimate relationship 
between orthodox CbA^ianity and medical skill, by ordaining 
that its officers should tabs the sacrament three times a-year; 
the Archbishop of Cantefjbury (and, we presume, each of the 
spiritual Lords) retains the power of granting medical degrees ; 
in Sir Charles Clarke, lately deceased, obtained the degree 
of M.D. from the palace tif Lambeth ; and at the present time a 
gentleman, whose orthodoxy, if not his professional competency, 
is unquestionabfe, is practising medicine in England by virtue of 
the title and authority which his Grace of Canterbury graciously 
conferred. 

The following is the preamble to the Act by which the Par- 
liament of HeAry VIIL, in the third year of liis reign, confirmed 
the supreme functions and jurisdiction of the bishops as chiefs of 
the faculty of medicine:— 

Forasmuch as the science and cunning of Physickand Surgery (to 
the perfect knowledge whereof be requisite bot)i great learning and 
ripe experience) is daily within this Eealni exercised by a great mul- 
titude of ignorant persons, of whom the greater part have no manner 
of insight in the same, nor in any other kind of learning : some also 
can no letters on the Book, so far forth that common Artificers, as 
Smiths, Weavers, and Women, boldly and accustomably take upon 
them great cures and things of great difficulty ; in the which they 
partly use sorcery and witchcraft, partly apply such medicines unto 
the disease as be very noious, and nothing meet therefore ; to the 
high displeasure of God, great infamy to the Faculty, and the grievous 
hurt, damage, and destruction of many of the King’s liege people ; 
most especially of them that cannot discern the uncunning from the 
cunning.” 

The Act then ordains : — 

“ That no person within the City of London, nor within seven miles 
of the same, take upon him to exercise and occupy as a Physician 
Surgeon, except he be first examined, ‘approved, and admitted by the 
Bishop of London, or by the Dean of Paul’s for the time being, * 
calling to him or them four ’Doctors of Physick, and for Surgery 
other ej^pert persons in that faculty.” < ' 

Persons afterwards practising within the limits defined without 
this Icclesiastical /authority, were to fte fined at the rate o£>6I. a 
month — half the- amount to go to the King, the other half ‘‘ to 
any person that will sue for it by Action of I)eb,t, in which no 
wager of law nor protection will be allowed/' The ^country was 
also provided with authorized practitionete in like niknner by the 
Bishop of each Diocese, or, he ' being absent, by his Vicar- 
General and all unauthorized practitioners were prohibited, by 
terror of fine or imprisonment, as in London itfeelf- 
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This curious enactment definitely fixes the date when the 
practice of physio in ‘England, passing firom the hands of the 
priesthood, became an independent profession* From- about this 
period we find the physicians and surgeons of England, Ireland, 
and Scotland, organizing themselves into distinct institutions, 
and, in accordance with the spirit of the times, obtaining, .by Epyal 
favour or Parliamentary enactments,* exclusive rights* and privi- 
leges, most of which have been preserved and cherished with the 
jealous care of corporate interest to the present day. 

There are now in the United Kingdom V’v^nty institutions which 
exercise the power of conferring medical degree!, or of granting 
licences to practise ''medicine or surgery. They are as follows, 
Vith the number* of their respective graduates or licentiutcs 
during the last ten years attached to each : — 


University of Oxford 17 

„ Cambridge ....... 61 

„ Durham ^ 6 

„ London . . 241 

„ , Edinburgh . . . . . . . 524 

„ St. Andrew’s 497 

„ Glasgow ........ 359 . 

University and King’s College, Aberdeen . 263 
Marischal College and University of Aberdeen 161 

University of Dublin 143 

Queen’s University, Ireland 34 

London College of Physicians 242 

Edinburgh „ 68 

Dublin „ 97 

London College of Surgeons 4915 

Edinburgh „ 1066 

Glasgow Faculty of Physicians and Surgeons 367 

Dublin College of Surgeons 582 

London Apotliccarics’ Company .... 2823 
Dublin „ „ 214 


12,679 

The Oxford degree of Bephelor af* Medicine confers the licence 
to practise per universum* Angiiee regnum,*’ according to the 
terms of the. diploma ; hut there are exceptions to this umver- 
sality, as we shall hereafter see. The Oxford degree of %E,D. 
conters membership of Convocation. The Cambridge degi^Ce of 


♦ The number of degrcesior licences conferred, not the number of nelsons 
who have graduated. For instance, the number opposite to . the tn^don 
College of Physicians is 242 ; but, in thfe ten years mentioned, that has 

only granted ISi licences to practise, fiie difference being imiide by the 
admission of 61 liceiatiates to the fellowship. i 


♦ 

M.B. i>o privilege ; the Bachelor must beconaie either a 
licentiate 03 ^ a Doctor hefore he cen l€%ally practise ; then ho 
ae^tmes tbe same privilege as that conferred by the Oxford degree 
of M.B. . The Cambridge doctorate confers membership of th^ 
Senate. The University of Durham first ventured to grant 
medical degrees within the last ten years. The five which it has 
"bestowed •vi^ere without examination, and confer, it is presumed *’ 
quote tlie words of the University authorities — “the same 
privileges as tlie same degrees fn other Universities in the 
United Kingdom.” ^ Un^il recently, both Oxford and Cambridge 
refused their decrees to all who declined to. subscribe the Thirty^ 
nine Articles. To. obviate the evils of this exclusiveness, a 
number of liberal men sought to establish au University in* 
London. As early as 1831 the Government approved of this 
endeavour, <-and in 1835 the Attorney-General prepared two 
charters — one for University College, and one to constitute the 
University of London. In the same year, JMr. vSpring Kioe, then 
Chancellor of the Exchequer,^ thii& defined the object of the new 
University; — “It should always be kept in mind that what 
is sought on the present occasion is au equality in all resp^ts 
with the ancient Universities, freed from those oxolusions and 
religious distinctions which abridge the usefulness of Oxford and 
Cambridge. . . , The principle of the absence of all reli* 
gious tests or distinctions must be set forth distinctly in the 
charter, so as to preclude any possible doubt or alteration here- 
after.”* The charter, which is dated Nov. 28, 1833, confers no 
privileges on the graduates of the University; and only in 1854 
did it obtain the power of giving the possessors of its medical 
degrees a licence to practise medicine “in any part of the United 
Kingdom except London, and within seven miles of it.” 

The physicians of London were incorporated as a separate Col- 
lege in the tenth year of the reign of Henry VII i. The charter then 


* After the University was established,' with the intQv+ described in tile 
wordisi of Mr. Spring Rice, the great principle of hitellectutil and religious 
liberty on which it was founded ^ but subverted, and the institution had 
a very^ narrow escape. from priestly dominicvi*; Dr. Arnold and thb Bishop of 
Norwidi, who were created memDers of the Senate, co-operating with otnera 
who s^cd their opinions, frhmed, proposed, carried by a majority oi one^ 
a bye4ilw rendering it imperative on candidates for degrees to Submitrthem- 
selyes to an examii^on m the Hebrew SermturesJ rortunatelv, that inde- 
fatigable champion pf mental fr^^edom, Mr. Iv arburton, succeeded in carrying 
a motion to refer this bye-latf to the Privy Council for approval ; whereupon 
Lord John Eussell, then^ecretary^of State for Hjpme Department, rcoom- 
mended the Senate to revise its aecision. It did so ; and the result was, that 
w. Warburton virMly>|pam6d his object by a nonuiial c^mipromiae. A new 
OTe^law was enaiG^ed* giving to candmtas the cation of suhmiitiiig to the 
Scriptural examination. . , 
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obiaitied tra&afemd to them, so far as cpnceroed pactioe of 
medicine, the authority fcnd power pevioualy vested m the Bishops 
by the Act already described. Both in that Act end in the 
charter is a clause providing that nothing ‘therein Contained be 
prejudicial to the Universities of Ojcford ox Cambridge/.* This 
charter was confirmed by Act of Parliament 14-15 Henxy ¥111., 
and again in subsequent reigns* 

In the time of Henry VIII. there were “two distinct Com* 
panics of Surgeons’* practiling in London : one was called 
the Bai-bers of *Londoii, and was “ jpcorf orated to sue and 
be sued by the name of Masters or GoveraorS of the Mystery 
or Comminality of*tlio Barbers of London, by virtue of flie 
*Letters-Patent” of Edward IV., which gave them power to admit' 
“in dicta Misteria Sirurgica — personas'* habiles et sufficuenter 
erudititas;” — this charter was confirmed by Henry the 

other Company,* called the Surgeons, be not incorporate/* These 
two companies wore made one by Act of Parliament, 32 Henry 
VIII., under the name of Ma^ters^or Governors of the Mystery 
and Comminality^ of Barbers and* Surgeons of Ijondon for 
evermore, and by* none other name. Two of the ol^ctcd 
Masters were to be Surgeons, ani two Barbers. Notwith^ 
standing this union, the Act of Incorporation ordains that 
the functions of Barbers and Surgeons shall in futu:i^ be dil*' 
tinot, with the exception of tooth-drawing, which Barbers may 
continue to practise. The reason for this division of labour 
is given as follows : — “ Eorasnmch as all persons^using of tbe 
mystery or faculty of Surgery oftentimes meddle and take into 
their care and houses such sick and diseased persons as been 
infected witli the Pestilence, great Pocks, and such other conta- 
gious infirmities, do use or exercise Barbery, as washing or 
shaving, and other feats tliereunto belonging, which is very peril- 
lous for infectin^the King’s Liege People resorting to their shops 
and houses, there being washed or shaven.*’ This Act restrained 
""^tU persons, ^ members *of the Company, ifrom practising 
within the Cuy of London, or within a one-mile circuit of 
the same, and empowered the^®om*pany to levy a fine at 
the rate of 5i. a month* njpon all persons, so long as they 
should trespass on its privileged area as* unauthorized barbers or 
surgeons. ^ ; 

Whether these new,ly -incorporated barbers and surgeona availed 
themselves of the power of fining or imprisoning their unpri^'' 
leged rivals, with even more rapacity and less discretion than 
were evinced by the College of Ptrysiciansf, whose aufbor%;)«fa^ 
equally great,- and whose juril^iction was ginatex, wje ; 

but seeing that the physicians, m a class, stood fox 
lectually and socially, than did the barber^surgecinifc ; 
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bable tli^t ihe int^er were less discriminate and considerate, and 
more exclpisitely selfish than were the pliysicians in exercising 
the large powers of prosecution entrusted to them. Certain it is 
that those powers, though diminished, are still possessed by the 
physicians, whereas only two years after they had been confirmed 
to the surgeons as a separate corporation, they were completely 
withdrawn by Act of Parliamenti 84-35 Henry VIII., in the 
curious preamble to which the reasons for this speedy revocation 
are thus set forth : — • ‘ 

' ^ ‘ t f. 

“Sithence the ‘making of which said Act (t.e., 3 Henry VIII., 
already quoted), the Company and Fellowship of Surgepns of London, 
minding onely their owne lucres, and nothing the profit or ease of tho^ 
deseased or patient, have* sued, troubled, and vexed divem honest per- 
sons, as well naen as women, whom God hath endued with the know- 
ledge of the nature, kind and operation of certain Herbs, Roots, and 
Waters, and the using and ministering of them, to such as been pained 
with customable deseases, and yet that the said persons have not taken 
anything for their pains or cunnjng, but have ministered the same to 
poor people onely for neighbourhood and God*s s^ke, and of pity and 
charity. ,And it is now well known, that the Surgeons admitted will do 
no Cure to any Person, hut where they shall know to be rewarded with a 
greater .Sum or reward than the Cure extendeth unto; for in case 
they would minister their cunning unto sore people unrewarded, there 
should not so many rot and perish to death for lack of help of Surgery 
as dayly do : but the greater part of Surgeons admitted been much 
more to be blamed than those persons that they trouble. For although 
the most part of the persons of the said Craft of Surgeons have small 
canning, yet they will take great sums of money, and do little there- 
fore, and by reason thereof they do oftentimes impair and hurt their 
Patients, rather than do them good.” 

In the year 1745, the surgeons being desirous of separating 
from the barbers, and having no friends to Whom to commit 
their request, they applied to Mr. Ranby, who had been Surgeon- 
general of the army at Dettingen, in the time of George IT., miT 
was his Seqeont- Surgeon ; and Mr. Ranby agrSed to obtain an 
Act of Parliament, provid6d he^got a sufiicient return. In those 
days very few men were members of the Corporation, and he 
himself was not one ; the condition he made was, that he should 
he made .a member, that ha should be« put on the Council, ^and 
made their Governor or Master on the d^y on which they ob- 
tained the Act. The bargain was struck, and he became the first 
Master of tUfi new Corporation of Surgeons, which was then 
separated from, that of the barbers, and established independently 
by the Act of Parliament, 18 Gaprge II, The College has since 
obtained two charter, one in 1800, and anotlier in 1843. 

The London Society of Apothecaries was orfpnally part of a 
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oompany called The WardouKS and Fellowship oi the Mystet^y 
of Grocers of the City offLoiidon/' which was forincd hy:a charter 
granted in the fourth year of James I. In the fifteenth year of 
his reign he divided the grocers from the apotheoaftes* The 
charter incorporating the lattei* empow/jrs tliem to restrain ** my 
person or persons whatsoever, unless such person or persons have 
been brought up, instructed, and taiight by the space of seven 
years, at the least, as apprentieje or apprentices with some apothe* 
cary or apothecaries, and httve\een approved) after examination, 
by the Company,*’ from presuming to , jfrepare, or sell any 
medicines, or to exercise the art of an apothecary, Vithin the City 
of London or within s^cn miles of the same city.” The Company'is 
anthorized to enter the premises of all apothecaries within these, 
limits, “ and to burn before the offenders’ doors all drugs and all 
other things belonging to the aforsesaid art which they shall find 
unlawful, deceitful, inveterate, out of use, unwholesome, corrupt, 
iinmediciuahle, pernicious, or hurtful;” power is also given to the 
Oompany to impose and execMe punishments and other pains 
and penalties by fines and amerciaments upon such offenders, 
according to their sound discretions.” The charter mcucover 
empowers the Company '^to try all and singular persons” exer- 
cising or about to exorcise the art or mystery of apothecaries” 
within tlje area already defined, ‘touching their knowledge, 
skill, and understanding in the aforesaid art or mystery, and to 
prohibit all those from the practice of the said art or mystery 
whom hereafter they shall find either unskilful, ignorant or insuffi- 
cient, or obstinate or repugnant to be examined.” And lastly, says 
His Majesty, We will and declare Our intention to be, that ex- 
pert and approved chirurgeons may exercise their art and faculty^ 
and use and enjoy all and singular their proper practice, as much 
us belougeth and appertaiiieih to the composition and application 
of outward salves o\ medicines only, so that they do not vend or 
f'xpose to sale to others such salves or medicines, according to 
IfflSk common manner of the apothecaries of Our City of London.” 

• In 1815, an AcE^)f Parliament extended the jurisdiction of the 
Apothecaries’ Company over the w^ede of England. Chemists 
and druggists strenuously o'Jjposed the Bill during its passage 
Ibroqgh Parliament, and their opposition, was only silenced by , 
the intioduction of a clause'securing to them their rights,— ^so 
lliat from that date the druggists of London, who were previously 
under the control of the Oou^any, obtained their independence ; 
M'hile, on the otlier hand, no physician, surgeon, or Vpotbedwry 
who commenfied practice*aftei>the saure date ift any pert of 
land, could thenceforth dispense or supply any medicines jpre- 
*scribed by liim for his patients, unless he first become a metnte&r 
of the Apothecaries' Company— 4he condition of membership 
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j^bmission to aa examination in London, approval by the 
eixwnn^s^ and payment for the diplomd conferred. 

. The nibdical institutions of Scotland which grant medical 
licences or degrees are .nearly equal in number to those of 
England and Ireland together. The University of St. Andrew s 
was founded in 1413, ify a JJull of Benedict XII., at the 
request of James I. of Scotia^, and Henry, Bishop of St. 
Andrew s ; the University of Cflasgow was founded in 1450 
by Pope Nicolas, request of James H. of Scotland; the 
University antf‘ King’s College, Aberdeen, was founded in 1404, 
at the wish of James IV., by a Bull of Pope Alexander VI.; the 
College and University of Edinburgh was founded in 158Ji 
by a charier of James VI.; and the Marischal College and Uni- 
versity of 'Aberdeen was founded in 1 503 by a chaiier from the 
Earl Marischal, under royal authority — the charter being con- 
firmed by an Act of Parliament of Charles IL, in 1661. 

It is contended on behalf of these universities, "and we think 
justly, that the right to practise medicine which their diplomas 
confer extends over the whole of Scotland — and, indeed, so far as 
the right conferred by a d?ope*s Bull can he sustained and per- 
petuated, the right extends over Christendom Eique po- 
testatem damns plenissimam, de re medica logendi, doceudi, 
consultaudi, scriheudi, et disputandi . . . omnesque denique tarn 
iheprifie medic® quam praxeos actus, uhique gentium exoroendi ; 
et omues simul honores, pnerogativas omnes, ei concedirnus ei 
priyilegia qu® vero Mediciu® Hoctori usquam gentium conce- 
duntur aut concedi solent, ” This is an extract from the diploma 
of the University of Glasgow, and the terms of it are all but 
identical with those of the diplomas of the other four univer- 
Bittes. 

The Boyal College of Physicians of Edinburgh, founded by a 
charter of Charles II., enjoys the power of calling before them 
and fining unlicensed practitioners, and .of pimishing doctor&^f 
medicine, licentiates^ and fellows practisinjf within the City of 
Edinburgh, its suburbs, aisd privileges, who shall violate any ul‘ 
the laws of the QoMogeJ' But the* rights and privileges of the 
universities are expressly reserved, power being given to their 
graduates to practise in Edinburgh without fine, and pitliout 
imdergoing any examination by the College. 

The ilo;jial College of Surgeons of Edinburgh is equivalent to 
that of London and ^e London Society of Apothecaries com- 
bined. It not pfily examines in • surgery but m.j^harmacy, and 
henee its lietmtiates are most correctly called surgeon-apotheca-* 
ries. It owes its origin to a 't Seill ofcmee granted by tlie Town 
CounseU of Edinburgh to the craft of surgbrry and barbouris,” 
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in 1505, and confirmed Jam^ IV. in 1506. The 
then granted to the College included “ ains in the year me eon* 
dampnit man after ho bi deid ito mak auatomia/* and that na 
person, man or woman, within this burgh, mak or sell &ny aqua- 
vite, except the saidis maisteris.^* The exclusive privilege given 
to the barber-surgeons of practising surgery and pharmacy 
was originally restricted to Edinburgh; but '^a gift and patent** 
by William and Mary, ratified by m Act of Parliament of 
1694, extended it over the tWe Lotbians, and the counties 
of Eife, Peebles, • Selkirk, Roxburgli, an*d fiewick. In this 
charter the privileges of the Edinburgli College ot Physicians are 
especially preserved. * 

* The Faculty of Physicians and Surgeons of Glasgow was 
founded by virtue of a charter granted by James VI. in 1590> 
and ratified by Parliament in J 072. It gives juriMi(?tion to the 
faculty over the counties of Lanark, Eenfrew, Ayr, and Burgh 
and barony of Dumbarton. Within the bounds of these coun- 
ties no pemm — until 1850, when .this exclusive privilege was 
resigned — could praptise as a sui^geon, uAless he were a member 
of tlie Glasgow faculty. • 

Tlie Colleges of Surgeons and of Physicians of Edinburgh and 
the Faculty of Glasgow have the power of inspecting drugs sold 
in Edinburgh and Glasgow respectively, and of destroying them 
if disapproved.* 

Ireland enjoys tlie glory of having aided in the revival of 
learjiing nearly a hundred years before the first univemty in 
Scotland (St. Andrew’s) was founded. In 1311, John Lech, 
Archbishop of Dublin, procured a Bull from Pope Clement V. 
for the establishment of an university in that city. It was 
founded by liis successor, Alexander de Bicknor, in 1820* 
But medicine doe* oot seem to have received any attention; 
and for want of funds the university dragged on a precarious 
ew^stence until the time of Henry VII when it became extinct. 
•From 1568 to TS«83 attempts were again successively made^ and 
at the -latter date students were fifst* admitted into a new 
university ’founded by Que^ Elizabeth, and of which Lo:^ 
Burghley was appointed the first Chancellor. From this uni- 
versity, degrees “in all artsnud faculties* were to be obtainubl^; 
one medical fellowship was created i and all persons were pro- 
hibited from professing* or teaching the liberal arts in any nther 

- - ■ - 1 - - -- - ■* - - -T — - 

^ For the statements in the text conceping the universities at^ mc^oal 
corporations of Scotland, we arc efijefiy indebted to the v^^ble 
“ Letters on the Charters of the Scotch Universities and MetdieA CSstw- 
rations* and on Medical Reform in Scotland.'^ By J, A. 

1856. 
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pl^oe i};^ Ireland without the Queen > epecial licence. Her benefit 
c^nce was imitated by succeeding monarcbs, but especially by 
the- nmniftoent endowment of James I.* “ The Dublin degree 
of M.D. entitles to a vote at the election of members for the Uni- 
versity; that of M.B, givea the privilege of becoming a licentiate 
of the College of Physiciaps (Dublin) without further examina- 
tions; the diploma in surgery (established in 1851) is a legal 
licence to practise, and enables it^possessor to hold any public 
surgical appointment, with the exception of that to a county 
infirmary in Ireland, * » . • 

The recently founded Queens University in Ireland,'* to 
which the Colleges of Belfast, Cork, and Cralway are afiiliated, 
also grants degrees in medicine, and the Royal charter ordaiifs 
that its graduates shall be fully possessed of all such rights, 
privileges, *and immunities as belong to similar degrees granted 
by other universities or colleges, and shall entitle the persons on 
whom they may be conferred to wdiatever rank and precedence is 
derived from similar degrecs^graiited by other universities.*’ 

The King’s and Qtieeu’s College of Physicians in Ireland” 
was fin^t constituted by a charter of Charles ll., in consideration, 
says the preamble of the -subsequent charter granted by William 
and Mary, of “the daily abuses of » the most laudable and 
necessary art of physic in the kingdom of IreUiud, by the practice 
of mountebanks and empirics, and other ignorant and illiterate 
persons, to the impairing of the health and hazard of the lives 
of his good subjects there.” Charles’s cliarter was uot found 
effectual for putting down the “mountebanks and empirics,” and 
in the year 1092 was surrendered in exchange for the oue 
granted by William and Mary. They iJlege that the “noble 
design and intention of our sdd Royal Uncle hath not met with 
such good success as was expected,” partly because the College 
had not sufficient power to punish and reforn/ abuses, and partly 
because its power and jurisdiction, such as it was, did not extend 
further than seven miles from the* city of Dublin, “sothat^ifl 
the rest of our kingdom of Ireland was ex^^sed to the same ' 
inoonyenienoe it was liablif jinto before the said grant, whereby 
the number of unskilful and illitenite practisers of physio hath 
much increased, and the frauds and deceits of empirics, apothe- 
caries, and druggists doth abound, to the dishonour c^f our 
Government, and to the great prejudice ^and dostiniction of our 
good subjects in that our kingdom.” The reconstituted College, 
which was expected to remedy these fearful evils, was very closely 
assimilated in organization; governhaent,* and jurisdfetion to the 
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College of PliysiOiaos of .London. The Dublin charter *** strictljr 
commands that no person or persons whatsoever,” unless a 
member of, or licensed by, the College, be allowed to practise 
within the city of Dublin, or seven miles of it. Any ofltender 
is to forfeit lOL for every month during which he practises 
without the College licence. The authority of the College was 
also extended, beyond the city* * and limits mentioned, over the 
whole of Ireland. All persons were forbidden to practise 
^beyond the metropolitan bounds, ifnless licensed by the 
College, except graduates in the Universities of Oxford, 
Cambridge, or Dublin. The penalty payable by provincial 
offenders was 5i. per month. By a clause in this charter, the 
College jurisdiction, with power to survey, correct, and punish,” 
is extended over chemists, apothecaries, druggists, distillers, and 
sellers of waters or oils and the censors of tli*e College arc 
authorized to enter their shops or warehouses to inspect their 
goods and to destroy such as they may disapprove. Power is also 
given to fine to the extent of lOi., pr to imprison for fourteen 
days, any person whp “ hath at any time fiiinistered or prescribed 
any noisome, unwholesome, or unfit medicine,” within th(f limits 
above defined. If the line be not paid®, it shall be lawful to 
detain such offender in prison until the said fine shall bo satisfied.”* 
The arbitrary powers conferred by this charter were not con- 
firmed by legislative enactment, and being therefore deemed 
unconstitutional, ‘Hhe noble design and intention” of William 
and Mary shared the fate of the charter of their Eoyal uncle : 

it hath not met with such good success as was expected.” To 
supplement the defects of the cliai'ter, an Act, introduced by 
Dr. Lucas, passed the Irish House of Commons in 1761. 
Among other things, it provides that no quack medicine or nos- 
trum shall be exposed to sale but under the sanction of {he 
College ; and that,’ in the first instance, its composition shall 
be mode known the College is also empowered to prohibit ita 

* The n^stancm^ medical body in Irejaud, of whose incorpo- 
ration there is any record, secerns to }i?i,ve been an association of 
barbers, the “ Guild of St. *Mary Magdalene, of the City of 
Dublin,” which was established by a charter of Henry VI* in 
1446. o The guild was both •a sisterhoerd and brotherhood, Was 
to consist of men as *well as women,” and obtained its charter 
for the advancement and exercise of the art of chirprgery. 
does not appear, however, to have enjoyed the exclusive right of 
surgical practice, for a <JhartA:'jgranted by'(|ueen Elissftbetb in 
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unites iatc) one corporatioaa 9 et«ffate guilds of St. 
Maiy Magdalene and of the Fraternity of Barbers, ‘'it bmng 
wo^ioe/oxy , ' says the preamble, to blend, joyn, and reduce the 
' aaid distinct and septate societies of barbers and chimrgeons 
into one body, that in one close, ^gregate, and connected fellow- 
ship, tile art and science pf chirurg^y may flourish as well in 
theory as in practice.” 

This new corporation was empo^red to prohibit any one from 
exercising the art of Barber or chirurgeon within the city,, 
suburbs, and fradichiscs of Dublin, unless ‘a member of the 
guild. Offenders were to be fined 61. for every month of their 
trespass. In 1686, a struggle on the pArt of the Catholics, 
headed by the Earl of Tyrconnel, then Lord Deputy, to obtain 
admission to the freedoms and offices of the city, issued in atrial 
in the IriSli Court of Exchequer. By the judgment then de- 
livered, “ the minor guilds, composing the great body corporati^ 
were dissolved,” says the preamble of a charter ghinted by 
James II., in 1687, by wliicji the corporation was reconstituted. 
The new body consisted* of one master, two jvardens, and of the 
brotherhood, by the name of ‘‘ the Master, Wardens, and Brothers 
of the arts of Barber- Chirurgebns, Apothecaryes, and Periwig- 
makets of the Guild or Fraternity of St. Mary Magdalene.” 
According to this new charter, women were .still admissible as 
members of the guild, and power was given “ to punish every 
falsity, fraud, deceit, oppression, extortion, and every crime com- 
miited by barbers, ohirurgeons, apothecaryes, or periwig-makers 
in Dublin, or within six miles of it.” 

As the importance and dignity of surgery increased, its pro- 
fessors in Ireland felt the incongniity of their union with the 
barbers, and, following the example of their English brethren, 
^ected their separation in 1 784, when, by a charter of George 
HI., they were formed into The Eoyal Coliege of Surgeons in 
Ireland.” In 1828 this charter was surrendered in exchange for 
a second one from George IV., which, like th^ granted to tSe 
English College, gives ,no power of preventiug the practice of 
surgary by persons not belonging ^to the College. , The some 
defects in the constitution of the governing body as those which 
characterized that of the English College, induced Sir James 
Graiiam to press the acceptance of k ‘‘‘ supplemental charto” on 
the Dublin surgeons in 1848, the time of his notable reform of 
the constitution of the London College-*-^a reform we shall here- 
afte di»eribe.**f ^ " 

The first legal recognition of th^ Irish e^othecaries appears in 
the charter of James IL, jimt *^oitedL From the date of 

I ^ r - -** r ■ - ' 

♦ Vide ‘‘The Chartera, Bye-laws, ahd Ordm|aces of the Rtnyti College of * 
Surgeons in Ireland,” Dublin, 1841. 
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ohaxter certainly^ and p&rkaps much ^uiier, th« members of the 
Otiild of St. Mary Magdalene practised as ehirurgeoxi*apotbe«* 
caries as well as barber^surgeons, and thus occupied a position 
identical with that of the Edinburgh surgeon-apothechries, 
lu 1745 the Dublin apotheciuries separated from their brotfaers 
(and sisters?) of the Guild of ^ repentant Mary, hamg 
obtaiued a charter from George IL, forming them into the 
Guild of St. Luke the Physician, and therefore, we presume, 
a more efficient presiding genius. PoVer was given to this 
corporation to imp^)se fines on those praotisiifg ^ apothecaries 
without its licence, which, however, was obtainable, without 
admission to the guild, by a certain quarterly payment. This 
system of quarterage was aboUsbed in 1782. The guild freely 
exercised its powers of prosecution, and even tried *to bring 
distillers within its jurisdiction by making them pay Quarterage 
for manufacturing “ bryony water ' and ‘‘hot cinnamda water,' 
but l-h® attempt failed. 

In 1791 an Act was passed *traq^fonning the Guild of St. 
Luke into the Corporation of Apothecailcs' Hall, which Was to 
consist of not more fliau sixty members, who wer^ to be ^ judi- 
cious apothecaries," resident in the city, liberties, or suburbs of 
Dublin. This Act of Incorporation professes to be “ for more 
eflectuolly preserving the health of his Majestys subjects, 
for erecting an Apothecaries Hall in the City of Dublin, and 
I’egulating the profession of an apothecary thronghont the king* 
dom of Ireland,'^ It submits all Irish apothecaries to the control 
of the Company ; no person is to open a shop or dispense medi- 
cines, and no apprentice, Ibrcman, or shopman, is to be taken by 
an apoilieetiry until examined and approved by the governors and 
directors of the Company. In one respect tliis body has extended 
its inteifereuce with the proceedings of its members furtlier than*" 
any other medical iftetitution : ever since its formation up to the* 
present time, it has autboritatively fixed the amount of the fees 
paj able for professional attendance.* 

The intensely national and exclusj^vS character of the medical 
institutions *of the United Kingdom, which we have now briefiy 
described, has resulted iacenturies of selfish conflict — ^it has beau 
the source of ceaseless injustice, and has forced from the profesmem : 
at large tliat long-protr^ted cry for reform which, as we have 
said, annually resounds through Parliament on the public 
Clearly to understand every part of the labyrinth of conflicting, 
rights or interfets possessed by Ihe several institutions, out readers 
, « • ^ - 

♦ We are under specif obligations to Dr. W. D. Moore, of DubBiij w^&cae 
If excellent pamphlet, “Air Outline of the Histoig of Ptomacj k Iswdaad/* 
•^^Bttbliu; 1848,) i& a name of mtermaticn. • / 
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must appreciate the distinctive rights jpf medical graduates of 
universities^ and those of licentiates of medical colleges or 
companies. The rights of the universities do not conflict with each 
Cfther ; the medical corporations, not only do this^ but, by tbeir 
j^ssession of exclusive privileges and local jurisdiction, they 
deprive university gradmjtes of the rights conferred by the 
degrees which they hold, wlienifver such graduates enter within 
the limits of the provinces or ci^s over which the medical cor- 
porations exercise jurisdiction. 

All doctors pf medieine who have taken thfeir degrees in Scot- 
land, or at the University of Dublin, and possibly at the Queen's 
University of Ireland, are legally incapable of practising as phy- 
sicians in any part of England, and can only acquire the legal 
right to practise either by again graduating at an English Uni- 
versity, or by becoming licentiates of the College of Physicians 
of London. Before they can legally practise in luondon, they 
must become licentiates of the College of Physicians, whetlier 
they have also graduated in one of the English Universities or 
not It is true that, according to the term^ of the diplomas of 
the Scotch and Irish Universities, the holders of tliem are not 
restricted to practise only in the country in whicli they are con- 
ferred. The extract from the diploma of the University of 
Glasgow, already cited at p, 490, and the following extracts, 
sufficiently prove that they are intended to bo universally avail- 
able : — 

" Amplissimam potestatem medicinam uhique gentium legendi, 
docendi, faciendi concessain, aliaque omnia privilegia, immnni- 
tates, jura quae hie aut usquam alibi ad doctoratus apicem evoolis 
concedi solent,’* are the words of the Edinburgh diploma; while 
those of the diploma of St. Andrew s are equally explicit. But 
Ibhe privileges accorded by these diplomas were completely over- 
ridden, so far as England is concerned, by tile Act of l^irliamenl, 
3 Henry VHI., already described, and still more emphatically by 
the Act of 14-15 Henry VIII.,* in which jj^g^ollowing w«5nls 

** And where that in Dyocesys of, I^^^and out of London it is not 
light to fynde alway men liable td' sulSciauntly exarayne after the 
Statute such as shall be admitted to exercise Physyke in them that 
it may be enacted in this* present Parliament That npo pereqn from 
hensforth be suffered to exercyse or practyse in Physyke through 
England until such time that he be ^jeamined in London by the said 
President 4nd three of phe said Electys (of the College of Ph^icians) 
And to have from the said Presidentj^r Electys Letters Tiastimonialm 
of their a^roving and examinintion Except he be a waduat of 
Oxford or Cfantebrygge which* hath accomplished all thing for his 
fourme without grace.” ^ V, ^ 

As a matter of fact this law is not now enforced, but its obey- 
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fince is not due to the voluntary concession of the College, Iii 
1806 it asserted its jurisdiction over the provinces, and de- 
nounced all medical practitioners except its own licentiates, end 
medical graduates of Oxford or Cambridge, as unauthorised and 
legally disqualified “ for the important duty of prescribing Ibt 
the sick.” This denunciation was in the form of a circular letter 
addressed to the magistrates t^rougSout the country and enclos- 
ing the extract cited above from the Act of Parliament, together 
with a list of the fellows and licentiates of the College, ** in order 
that the names qf all those may be known who, having been 
examined by the College according to la\^ have been deemed com- 
petent to act as physicians.” Similar but more effective efforts for 
ihe suppression of metropolitan interlopers have since been made, 
as the following extract from a return made hy tbq College to 
Parliament in 1834 will show : — Dec. 22, I809.~r-An action was 
commenced against Dr. Dick, for practising without a licence, to 
which the defendant appeared, and after having obtained time to 
plead, suffered judgment by default, and paid the penalty, 60i!., 
with the taxed costs. June 27, iSlOj — ^Dr. John Clarke was 
ordered by the College to be prosecuted for j)ractising without a 
licence, but on the 6th November, jin the same year* it Was 
ordered that no further proceedings should take place jn this 
prosecution. July 26, 1827. — A suit was instituted against Dr. 
Edward Harrison for practising without a licence. The, defen- 
dant pleaded that he had practised only in surgical cases, on 
which ground a nonsuit was ordered.” We do not know what 
were the professional qualifications of Doctors Dick and Clarke, 
who, we presume, were, at all events. Doctors of Medicine of some 
tJniversity ; but certainly the authorities of the College were 
not animated by a desire to shield the public from an ignorant, 
and therefore dangerous practitioner, when they prosecuted Dr, 
Harrison. Ho and the celebrated Dr. Baillie were fellow-pupils 
of Dr. William Hunter ; he was a graduate of Edinburgh ; he 
visited Paris and other parts of the Continent fot^ the further pro- 
sdoution ;udies ; and had been practising many years in 

Lincolnshire before he settled in London. His real sin was, that 
he was an. ardent medico -palitical iieformer. 

The Act which in 1815 Aapowered apothecaries to prescribe, 
the judicial decision in Dr. Harrison's favdur— on the ground that 
he was practising as a surgeon, and thfe Act of 1854 — shielding 
from the power of the*Oollege the graduates of the University of 
London so long as they pr^tise only in the oountry% so reduced 
the authority of the ^olle^, tliat 4 now left, to 

it by Parliament, that’ of ptpsecuting only Irish and Scofeb 
^aduates practising in the 'English provinces, not only extifnmelt 
invidious, but of v^y uncertain i^ue. It tdso finds tbai tbongn 
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all physicians who practise in London without the College licence 
do so at their peril, the legal diffiqulties wm lying in the way of 
their, sucoessfel prosecution render a reluctant tolerance of such 
pnw^tioners expedient That we use the word ‘‘ reluctant” ad- 
validly, is evident , from the statements of Sir Henry Halford,, 
PresidBnt of the College/ to the Parliamentary Committee of 
18a4:— • 

‘ You have stated that the College is not able to exclude irregular 
practitioners from practice, and that tSe College have abandoned their 
attempts to put dowi^uoh practitioners by legal prpcecdings ?’ — ‘ Not 
altogether ; for ii» is withfn three years a prosecution was instituted, 

which cost the College 20(M They are ^deterred only by the 

great expense, and doing it with a great improbability of successj^ 
by its being pleaded that they are practising as apothecaries, or t^t 
they have administered those medicines as surgeons . » . « But w'e 
do not ahandbn It (the power of prosecution) ; il' a gross case occurred 
it would be prosecuted . . • . They must be gross cases; for no 
funds we have from our resources could meet general prosecutions/ ” 

The prosecution of I)r. Harrison shows us what Sir Henry 
Halford considered gross cases !” Besides ^retaining its dimi- 
nished ^wers of prosecution, the College prohibits all its fellows 
and licentiates from meeting in consultation any physician not 
of the* College — ^the penalty for doing so being 5Z. for each 
offence. .We suspect that the penalty is never exacted. 

We believe that tlie authority conferred by the Oxford and 
Cambridge degrees, of practising “ per universum Aiiglite regnum/’ 
except in London and Dublin, is, unlike that of the Scotch degrees, 
real; in no other respect has it been circumscribed within 
national bounds by any Charter or Act of Parliament in favour of 
any other university or corporation, and is therefore as effective 
in Ireland and Scotland as it is in England itself. The refusal 
to reciprocate this autliority, by according to the holders of Irish 
and Scotch degi*ees the. legal right to practise in England, is an 
international injustice of the kind which a conquering people is. 
wont to deal out to the conquered. But which oqghiv^o be at onffe 
abolished, if those prinqjples which are assumed as the basis of 
.the union of the several parts»of theJJnited Kingdom jore to be 
honestly carried out. The English '-Universities, however, have 
never attempted to restrain the graduates of their rivals in Ireland 
or Scotland from practising in Englknd*; the prohibitions diave 
always issu^ from the London College of Physicians ; and 
though it longer actually repels them from England by fine 
and prosectition, it still opposes them wth greet a^id effective 
influence, and reigns, as nas been ^shovm, the power of prose- 
cution as a force m reserve, to be used at its discretion. Surely, 
justice demands that thesa graduate^ ehoi4d not merely be. 
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enabled to practise in England on snfferancje, but by the coinmpii 
right of citizenship, arfd by the law of equity, which is violated 
so long as English physicians can legally "praotiise in Ireland 
and Scotland, while Irish and Scotch physicians cannot hgaUy 
practise in England. As if to increase the indignity offered to 
Ireland and Scotland through their universities, 'Parliament 
trenched on the privilege of tj^e London College of Physicians, 
in 1854, only in so far as was necessary to enable it to confer on 
the possessors of the degi‘ees bf the Umversity of London licence 
to practise mediokie in any part of the TJiliteri Kingdom. Thus 
another exclusive advantage was created for Englishmen : the 
graduates of an additional university were empowered to invade 
Ireland and Scotland, and to compete with the native physicians ; 
while the latter, as such, are still legally forbidden toe English 
soil ! Surely, instead of such partial and provincial legislation us 
this, the Impenal Parliament of England of 1854 might hayo 
been so far animated by the spirit of the nineteenth century as to 
sweep entirely out of the statvfte-book an Act which, however in 
keeping with the ideas of privilc§^e a^d exclusiveness of the 
sixteenth century, *has signally failed of its purpose, |^nd has 
only been the means of perpetrating, an incredible amount of 
injustice and oppression. The hardship of this exolusivoness is 
increased, in the case of the Scotch graduate, by the fact that, 
though he may pay 50?. 17a. to become a licentiate, he can never 
claim to become a Fellow of the College of Physicians by virtue 
of his qiialifi cations ; whereas the Fellowship is accorded to 
graduates of Oxford and Cambridge as a right, and is therefore 
no evidence of professional superiority. Neither pf these .uni- 
versities will, in consideration of the diploma he already pos- 
sesses, confer upon the Scotch graduate a degree without residence ; 
although graduates of the University of Dublin can' obtain from 
either ol* those universities an ad eundem degree — i. f ,, a degree 
conferred without residence, the candidate going throughi a merely 
fqpmal examination, and paying the customary fees. The Univer- 
sity of Dubl&#‘^njoys this privilege, because she found favour in 
the eyes of Oxfora and Cambridge J^y^^irtue of her Pi'Otestant 
origin arid episcopal orthodnjiy, to Which the Universities of Scot- 
larid can lay no claim. On the other hand, as the members pf 
the Dublin College of Physicians posset the exclusive right to 
praefise as physicians in Dublin, and within a circuit of seven 
miles of the same, — hlso the exclusive right to the office of 
physician to the county infirmaries of Ireland, and, imcoiyuriririon 
with members of the Lcvndon|College.of Physicians, the exblupive 
right to flCppointments as pUystoian to Irish gaols and nriepn^trr 
English and Scotch graduates have small ch^ce in JriSland if 
they should compete with her protected nettives. Hfie Bublih 
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College still cherishes the charter granted to it by William 
and Maay, and frames its bye-lai^ Ity its authority ; and 
though never having gained Parliamentary confirmation of 
that, ^charter, the College may shrink from attempting to levy 
a 4^6 of lOi, a month on such as invade its city domain, 
and' though, since its provincial privileges are now shared, not 
only by the graduates of Okford^ Cambridge, and Dublin, but 
also by those of the Queen a University and of the University of 
London, it is not likely to;assume the invidious task of exercising 
the only provincial authority left to it — of prosecuting 
Scotch graduates who %ay practise within its limits, still the 
prestige attached to its cliartered authority will long continue to 
place mere university graduates, if even better educated than its 
own licentiates, at a comparative disadyantagc. The Edinburgh 
College of ij;hysicians never had exclusive powers of e^ual mag- 
nitude to those of the College of London or of Dublin. It is 
compelled to allow Doctors of Medicine of any of the Scotch 
Universities to practise in Edinburgh, on the mere production of 
their diplomas ; but it h^s tlie power of fining English and Irish 
physicians, unless graduates of the University of London, for 
practisiiJg within the city or suburbs without its licence. 

As we have before state&, the diploma of. the London College 
of Surgeons confers no exclusive privileges; and that of the 
Dublin College is, in a legal point of view, nearly as powerless. 
No one, however, can become a surgeon of any of the county 
infirmaries of Ireland unless he holds the diploma of the Irish 
College of Surgeons. This vestige of the old spirit is practically 
but a small grievance, but it must be effaced before the surgeons 
of each country can reciprocally practise in the other on equal 
terms. 

The exclusive medical jurisdiction over the counties of Lanark, 
Renfrew, Ayr, and Burgh, and the barony of Dumbarton, 
enjoyed by the Faculty of Physicians and Surgeons of Glasgow, 
was voluntarily resigned in l«50j so that now the holders of 
English, Irish, or any Scotch diplomas, maVjpns^tise in those 
counties: The exclusive right of general pactice within the 

counties of the three Uathians, t>Fife, Roxburgh, • Berwick, 
Selkirk, and Peebles, is still retailed by the Royal College of 
Surgeons of Edinburgh ; but the College formally states that 
this right is never enforced against the holders of diplortfas of 
any other College of Surgeons of the United Elingdom. Were 
the College ^to follow the worthy example of its Glasgow rival, by 
formally resigning the power of ex^freising its present exclusive 
rights, its complaints of flie exclusive rights of the London 
Society of Apothecaries .woifld have increased force. 

The two great international grieviances of thsp profession, which 
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consist of exclusive rights; not tiioire or less in abeyance, but in 
full activity, are the po#prs possessed and exercised by the 
Society of Apotliecaries of London and by that of Dul^lin. The 
foolish public persists in the pernicious practice, all but universal, 
of paying its medical advisers in proportion to the quantity of 
medicines with which they supply it. The ^reat majority of 
medical men have no choice, land make out their bills accord- 
ingly. So long as this custom obtains, to prohibit a physician 
or surgeon from dispensing and supplying his own medicines is 
virtually to prohibit hini from practicj.^ For how smell a pro- 
portion of the population will call in a physician. Indeed, the 
small disposition to* do so is still further checked by the conven^ 
•tional but continually evaded system of guinea fees. .By virtue 
of the legal enactments in favour of the English and Irifeh 
Apothecoi’ics' Companies, no physician or sutgeon, however 
excellent may be his education, however great his experience, 
can conform to the established custom by dispensing his own 
medicines, in England or Ireland, until he has submitted himsell 
to an examination by one of these Companies of Apothecaries, 
and has paid them* a fee for their diploma ! A gentleguvn whp 
has received a good preliminary education before entering ott 
the study of bis profession, and whose professional studies arc 
therefore likely to be more profitable than they would be if his 
youth had been consigned io the intellectual idleness of a long 
apprenticeship, has no chance against his more tradesmanlike* 
rival of the Apothecaries’ Company. Nor can bo remedy his 
ill fortune unless, though arrived at manhood, he will retrace his 
steps and become an apprentice; for unless he should possess an 
indenture of aj)prenticeship, and a certificate that he has duly 
served his term of live years, tliese Companies will not even* 
admit him to examination. By this exclusive system, all whp^ 
receive their education in Scotland arc incapable, of becoming 
general practitioners in England or Ireland; wbil^ EngUyimeu 
<Vi(l Irislimen arc each incapable of practising in the country of 
the other, •dlrfil tl ^7 undergo a fresh examination and pay addi- 
tional fees, even if tliey should bo so fortunate as to possess 
indentures of apprenticeship. This great and glaring injustice 
is especially hard upon the many Scotcl; graduates who wish jlo 
practise in England as general practitioners, and affects the in- 
terests of a greater number of persons than does any other act 
of provincial legislation under which the •profession labours. 

The forfegoing ^ account iof exclusive, aiuj o<^nfi[ictmg 

interests comprehends, webeltevQ, all the interuationakgr^^y 
of which the profession pan justly cbmplaiu,^ But the folly 
of attempting to fegulate ihe practice of medicine by charters 
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and Acts of ParliamOTt, already illustrated by the international 
jealousy and exclusiveness of dirferent medical bodies 
which such Acts and charters foster and alone reader powerful 
wil, is demonstrated still more convincingly by the cha- 
ra^tet of the professional broils of each of the three countries 
witliin its own limits. The^e intestine wars have been waged 
the least fiercely and persistently in Scotland, but still in 
full proportion, we imagine, to its relative population. The con- 
test there has been and still is between the universities and cor- 
porations ; though Sae *^iy8icians and surgeons-^as in England — 
also seem to have invaded each other; for in the ‘‘ gift and patent 
by William and Mary’* in favour of the Edinburgh surgeon- 
apothecaries, it was found necessary to define the. boundaries' 
within which physicians and surgeons are henceforth respectively 
to keep themselves : “ Itaque nos volumus et declaramus curam 
morborum omnium ab origine iuternorum ad solos medicos pri- 
vatim pertinere, et morbos omnes ab extern^ causA provenientes 
ad* chirurgos et Ofairurgos Pharniacopoeos proprie pertinere, et 
volumus et definimus he's veros, rectos et fixos inter utramque 
artem fixtures perpetuo limites.** 

The Scotch Universitieu have never claimed any exclusive 
rights of practice for their medical graduates; but the Edinburgh 
Corporation of Surgeon- Apothecaries, and the (Corporation of 
Glasgow Physicians and Surgeons, has each obtained, as already 
stated, a separate part of Scotland over which it has held jurisdic- 
tion with exclusive 2 )rivileges, the members of the one corporation 
being legally forbidden to trespass on the domains of the other; 
so that a practitioner in Fifeshire ( ould not migrate inlo Lanark- 
shire, and vice versa, without suhujitting liimself to a fresh 
examination and paying for a fresh diploma. The injustice of 
this system, so far as regards the mere members of these corpo- 
rations, was maintained, we presume, on account of tlie bard 
cash which the limited number of received as examiners. 

Of late years these corporations, having found it expedient ao 
longer to insist on their exclusive rights as ayainsfr^ich other, 
have joined their forces’’ ixu order to co-operate against their 
common enemy — ^ihe Scotch Cniveraifies. They began the attack 
by roundly asserting thaj; ** Scotch medical graduates jmssess no 
legal right of practising any branch of medicine even in Scot- 
land.’* In 18a4, the Glasgow Corporation commenced an action, 
which was terminated in 1 840, against the tTniversity of Glasgow, 
for the purpbse of maints-ining its assumed exclusive right of 
licensing both physicians ajnd surgj3ons«to practi€®*within the 
counties of Lanark, Renfrew, Ay**** Burgh, and the barony 
of Dumbarton. The demsion drived at was, that in those coun- 
ties, the Corporate Faculty possess the exclusive light to examine 
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and license persons practising sargery^ and to, interdict others 
from such practice; bht that^ according to the voids of their 
charter, they haye only the limited power of forbidding any per- 
son to exercise Medicine without a testimonial of ane 
University where Medicine is taught^ or at the leave of our -and 
our dearest spouse s chief medioinar.‘* This judgment, wMoh 
confirmed only half the powers claimed by the Faculty—imd that 
half by far the least important so far as general praetioe, and 
therefore pecuniary worth, is*concerned — virtually destroyed the 
exclusive privileges of the Faculty; for ^the ^general practitioner 
must unite both the functions of surgeon and pfiysician. Never^ 
tholess, as each party gained a partial victory— the exclusive 
•power of the Faculty’s surgical diploma being confirmed, while 
the right of graduates of famous’* universities to practise medi- 
cine was maintained — both triumphantly refer to tha" decision in 
the contest which is still carried on. The Edinburgh College of 
Surgeons ransacks the records of medico-legal trials for prece- 
dents in favour of the rights (Jnd power of corporations, and in 
proof of the total inability of udivenaities to confer by their 
diplomas a licence to practise. In reply, the University of 
Edinburgh asserts, that by usage *tbe graduates oi imiver- 
sities have possessed immemorially the right of pri).otifiiH[g 
medicine in every part of Scotland,** and *‘Hhat a sixth 
part of the medical practitioners of Scotland ore at the 
present moment practising without any other than a Uni* 
versity qualification,” and expresses its opinion that there ig 
only one substantial reason for the proposal advanced by some 
of the coi’porations ibr restricting the privilege of practice to 
licentiates of corporations— rviz., that, as they themselves confess^ 
they are afraid they cannot encounter a iair competition vdth 
tlie universities,” Such is the present attitude of the Seotiph 
contest. • 

As the Act of Parliament, 84 Henry VIII. cut off the claws of 
the London College of Surgeons, so, as already stated, subsequent 
Parliaments?,* -^fortunately for the Irish branch of the profession, 
refiised to strengthen and repointtbpse^furnished by Willi^and 
Mary to the DuWin Oollega^f Physicians. In 1695 the College 
petitioned Parliament for confirmation of its charter, The 
barber-chirurgeons and apqthecaries ppt*fbrtb a counter-petition, 
alleging that the sou^bt-for confirmation woulcf endanger their 
exclusive right of practising surgery in i^ublin,' seeing thiit the 
physicians* charter restricts the practice M physio^d prepaia* 
tion of mBdieines to ♦the Jipentiates of the College, wker^us 
** surgical cases cannot be.completed without the use of internal 
medicines, and the poorest peopl| ore the most liable to ii^i^cnts 
requiring the assmstance. of the surgeon.** The ^ the 
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barbejp-sxirgeons prevailed. In 1725 another vattempt was made 
by .the College to get its powers oonfirbied, setting forth that 
their charter had been insufficient ** to restrain unskilful, illite- 
rate .persons from practising physic.” Their ancient opponents 
i^ain effected their defeat ; .and since that time, the only addi- 
tional authority which has been conferred upon them was by 
an Act passed in 1735, antt* am^ded in 1761, subjecting the 
druggists to their control, and i authorizing them to bum or 
otherwise destroy any unsound drugs which might occur to them 
in their inspection : penalty for obstmction, lOZ.* Any person who 
should act as an^ apothecary, unless he gave proof of a five years' 
apprenticeship, and of his professional competency in the eyes of 
the College, was liable to a fine of 6Z. a month. The area of the* 
added authority was Dublin, and vrithin seven miles thereof. 
In 1761, Parliament extended the radius of the circle of jurisdic- 
tion three miles further beyond Dublin, increased the penalty for 
obstruction to 20Z., and empowered the College to frame a phar- 
maoopoea which all apothecaries wfere to observe, under a penalty 
of 1 OZ. for every offenca. On tfie passing of this last Act, a 
certain Dr. Lucas, who was at once a member of Parliament for 
the City* of Dublin and thp keeper of an apothecary's shop, obli- 
terated^ all the labels of his drugs, and disguised many of the 
drugs tiiemselves. “ When the inspecting physicians came to 
examine, they were exceedingly embarrassed to ascertain the 
different kinds ; and he boasted that they actually acknowledged a 
substance to he good rhubarb, which he afterwards proved to be 
toast and turmeric.” 

In defence of their own interests^ the harber-surgeons, or 
surgeon- apothecaries, while opposing the confirmation of the 
physicians' charter, assumed themselves the protectors of “ the 
poorest people,-who are unable to fee physicians," and whom, they 
allege, ihey “ often relieve and cure for little op no charge hut 
this argument having answered its purpose, they wore not slow 
to prosecute any one not of their guild who should presume 
relieve and cure for little or no charge.” Onlv a feJlr^years after 
their first defeat of the ^physicians, they prosecuted “ Thomas 
MoAwee, ‘ for setting up a shop, opd exercising the trade and 
mystery of an apothecary or surgeon,* without being free of their 
guild; and expressed their determiyation to punish all who 
should he guilty of a similar offence.” Since, the apothecaries • 
have been a separate Qompany, the authority to fine or prosecute 
outsiders whp may practise pharmacy has continued among their 
privileges, and, as ahseady stated, is ^ot oudy exercised^ as against 
any English or Scotch surgeon or physician who dares to dis- 
pense medicines in Ireland, but pative graduates of Irish Univer- 
sities, or licentiates of the Dublin Colleges Physicians or 
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Surgeons, are fofbiddeij to supply medicine to their patients 
unless they go through a five years' apprenticeship, and become " 
members of this Company. 

The relation of the English medical institutions to each other 
has always been distinguished from that of Ireland and! Scotland 
by the supremacy of the metropolitan College of Physicians, 
which from its foundation has e^oyea the patronage of Royalty, 
the respect of Ministers, the autllority of Parliament to vindicate 
its exclusive privileges, and the cordial Efmity and co-operation of 
OxfcW and Cambridge. While actively jdg8%ed in the mainte- 
nance of these privileges, it doubtless conceived ifself acting also 
2)ro hono piihlico, I^w eagerly such an idea would be formed 
dnd cherished, when harmonizing with personal interest, is easily 
understood by all who submit human motives to the mnst super- 
ficial analysis. Throughout the history of the* College, the 
surgeons of London seem to have been regarded as its most tor- 
menting enemies : they would not confine themselves to outward 
ministrations, hut persisted in ijivading the domains of the phy- 
sicians by i3rescribing internal mediciifes. We presume the 
quarrel began as soon as the surgeons were separated frpm the 
physicians by Henry VIII. In the third year of Queen Mary a 
reign, both surgeons and apothecaries were prohibited from the 
practice of medicine ; and as early as the thirteenth year of 
Elizabeth, a surgeon was fined 201. for offending in this respect. 
In 1595 the physicians addressed a letter “to our very loving 
freends’' tlic Company of Surgeons, stating that among the 
“ manie offeudors " intruding themselves into “ fheir liberties, no 
few of the Company are culpable in the same and that, not- 
wiihsianding their great forbearance, “this inconvenience more 
and more iucreaseth, insomuch that both in credit and otherwise 
[say they] it seeuieth to touch us more neere than can well be 
endured.” The letter admonishes the surgeons to avoid prac- 
tising physic in future, and closes with a threat that, if the request 
be,not attended U), it will be legally enforced. Obedience, liow^ 
•ever, was no t yielded ; for in their own annals the College autho- 
rities honour with tlie name of surgeon tVenty-six persons out of 
the many Vhom they fined <yr^impri#oned (often both) duiing the 
reigns of Elizabeth, James I., and Charley I. The usual method 
was to levy a fine, frequently of 201., an4 to send the culprit 
to prison during the pleasure of the Oollbge. If the money were 
not at once forthcoming, he was generallyl^t in prison until it 
was paid. In 1 602, Jenkins, a member of the tJollege df Sur|feons^ 
was along ^ith others^ charged with “ illegal practice*’* Hc 
“ denied being guilty thereof, whiqh notwithstanding was proved 
by his giving judgnient upon Urines, undertaking curea/^ Stc. 
The College censors sent him to prison. He then procured a 
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Stales Corpus from 8tr John Pophaty, Lord Chief Justice of 
Englamd^ for his appearance before him. . . . 'What!' aaith 
the Judge, 'did you never procure the College seal to justify 
youar practice?' 'No,' saith Jenkins, 'but I practised as a 
togeon, and in that art .the use of inward remedies is often 
necessary/ To which the phief Justice answered, ‘ that in such 
cases a physician was to be called, it being on no such account 
lawful! for the surgeon to inmde the physician's province.’ " 
Jenkins was accordingly sent back to prison, and the pious 
Goodall thus joyMiy closes his account of the case, which con- 
clusion he prints i» italics: — "In short, the sum of the Chief 
Justice's opinion was the following : — lst,*There is no sufficient 
licence without the College seal ; 2n(l, No surgeon, as a surgeoii, 
niay practise physick, no, not for any disease, though it be the 
great pox Bi'd, That the authority of the College is strong and 
sufficient to commit to prison ; 4th, That the censure of the 
College, rising from lesser mulcts to greater, was equal and 
reasonable/' and 5th, 0th, 7th, q^id 8th — with which we will not 
trouble our readers?*’ * 

" In Ijie reign of James I., the Masters or Governors of the 
Mystery and Commonalty of Barbers and Surgeons " petitioned 
Pfu*liament against the authority of the physicians, " by reason 
whereof they restrain your petitioners from using unto their 
grieved and wounded patients such wound-drinks, potions, and 
other inward remedies as they, by their long practice, study, 
and tried experience have found most necessary for the recovery 
of their diseased patients." They further allege that the exclusive 
power delegated to the College " will prove a great and heavy 
burthen** to the commonwealth in general, when for every hurt 
appertaining to the chirurgion’s cure the patient must be forced 
to entertain a surgeon, a physician, and an apothecary." The 
petition was rejected, A curious illustration of liow much the 
power of the physicians was dreaded is seen in the cringing and 
cowardly attitude which the surgeons then assumed : — " Being 
informed how highly the College resented /this fli action (of* 
petitioning), they prote^ked-that there was nothing attempted by 
them to infringe College pri'nleges 'yet confessed that their Bill 
was very unjust and j^nreasonable, which (they said) was not 
theirs but their counce^ fault, who; designing to express great 
cunning and subtlity in drawing of it, perverted the true sOnsc 
intended by them !"K The surgeons, however, did not cease to 
struggle,' uratil at lAgth they acquired, by judicial decisions, not 
only the power of prescribing and supplying medicini?s in mrgical. 

* Croodall's "Boyal Oolk|re of Pl^sieim of Landon,” 1684. f Ibid. 
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cme^, but of recovering at law the .amount of th^r MUs for such 
ynedicines. • , 

SimultaneouBly with the long-contmued war agaanat the 
Burgeons^ the apothecaries, who seem to have been persistent 
offenders, were prosecuted with equal ^eaL The Act of Queen 
Mary, which prohibited the medical practice of surgeons and 
apothecaries, shows how oompjptely^the latter were under the 
thumb of the physicians ; they required not to divulge the 
names of medicines, nor deliver physicians bills (prescriptions) 
to the patients/’ ^ Murett, a physician, cor^ajjiing in 1 669 of the 
encroachments of the apothecaries, says th&^micrftachments wen» 
due to the physicians themselves, who, sending them to visit 
their patients to give them the best account they could of the state 
of their health and effect of their medicines, and of Jate years 
taking them with them in thedr visits,** enabled them,*^ in.the plague 
time, 1600, most of the physicians being out of town," to take 

upon them the whole practice of medicine/’t These apothecaries, 
who thus bravely earned their right to practise medicine by con*' 
fronting death in his most appalling^shap^, after the physicians 
had retreated, were fepeiitcjclly prosecuted, fined, and imprisoned, 
until their final appeal lo the House of Jiords, in 1708, wSen the 
case of the College of Physicians against Rose was decided in 
favour of the latter, Tliis decision affirmed the right of the 
apothecaries to prescribe as well as tf) dispense medicines-— a 
right which the College of Physicians has not disputed by any 
subsequent trial. 

No longer able to exercise legal authority over either the sur- 
geons or apothecaries, the College could not, however, forget the 
time when the former were barbers as well as surgeons, and when 
a majority of the apothecaries were petty tradesmen, carrying on 
the businesses of grocer and druggist together ; whereas its 'Own 
members have always been distinguished as gentlemen, most of 
whom have bad an univei*sity education. How could mon so Jar 
apajftin social, educational, and professional status, meet together 
on equal terms ? liupossihle. But this real difference must be 
denoted by an artifeial barrier visible to all beholders., It id 
true that, by the Act of Paiiij|pmenV^2 Henry VIII., surgery is 
regarded as a part and parcel of medisme, and that all who are 
members of the College of ][^^hysiciaris wVe a right to practise 
surgei^ ; but could a physician undertake*fie mechanical duties* of 
a surgeon, or so far desfeend to the basin an apothecary as 
to dispense the medicines he may prescribe^without |Soiling his 


* Ibid. 


+ Cited by Dr. Moore in his Otitliae of the History of Phaittilitey in 
IreWd/' from A Short, View of Frauds yud Abi&es,*’ published in 1699. 
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faimds or compromising' his dignity ? And if not, was it possible 
thot any' physician who thus disgracea himself could remain a 
member of the College without lowering the rank and respecta- 
bility of his whole order ? Clearly, of these problems there could 
be but one solution: no snrgeon or apothecary must be allowed 
to become a Uoentiate of tbe College until he has solemnly sworn 
to renounce his surgeon or a^^ecaryship for ever ; and any 
licentiate who may so far forgeifhis dignity as to practise surgery, 
or to supply his patients with medicines, must be expelled irom 
the College, Jiis nijlne must be eflFaced from its records, and bis 
existence as a {^hysici^ must be ignored by his former brethren. 

Antequam quispiam in permissorum niftnerum admittatur, si 
fort^ chirurgorum aut phormacopolarum sodalitio olim donates 
fuerit, spdalitii istius privilegiis omnibus renunciet, necnon 
emancipationis suae literas firma auctoritate comprobatas regis- 
trario proferat/** Such authoritative documentary evidence as is 
required by the terms of this clause, that a man has formally 
severed himself from the College* of Surgeons or the Company of , 
Apothecaries, is not tt)»be eS:iJected for nothing. A Council must 
meet to authorize the deed ; and, according £o the sound financial 
views \)f the College of Surgeons, councils must be paid for. 
Here are the cogent reasons of Mr. Guthrie, late President of the 
College: — . 

Where money is concerned, nothing can be done without being 
referred to two councils in order to prevent any irregularity or in* 
justice. Now, when a gentleman comes to us and says, * I want a 
disfranchisement, and 1 must have it immediately,’ the answer is, 

* The regular quarterly meeting of the Council for doing business will 
not take place for two months,’ or some time, as the case may be, 

‘ and you must wailj^ until the time expires.’ Put if he says, ‘It is 
very inconvenient to me to wait, and I wish you to call a special 
Council for the purpose,’ that special Council, as the members receive 
a guinea each for their attendance, provided tliey are present, costs 
the College twenty-one guineas .... It appears to be the custom in 
this Country that all htisiness is paid for, and therefore 1 think Irthe 
College has acted not improperly nor unjustly ^towards ‘its member# 
in making them pay a fee*to he disfranchised.” 

In 1758, Dr. Watben p<Sd forty'* guineas for a disfranchise- 
ment ; since that time ^th/f fee has been reduced — ^first, to twenty 
guineas (the amount vf^h Dr, Arnott paid in 1818), anti sub- 
sequently to ten guineas (the amount pai^ by Sir Charles Clarke). 

“The Council,” s^Mr. Guthrie, “desirou%of being as liberal as 
possible, h^e lately" [i,€,y under the stimulus pf the P^liament^ 
Committee of 1884} “ takeif into considerMion the pro|>riety of doing 
away even with that charge* . » • they have not agreed to it, in 

... — - — - — --- * 

* Statutes of the LoodPn College of Plfysiciaus. 


llow London Phyaicians iveife k^t “t^eetdhU and distinct." SOd 

• 

consequence of a circunoBtance I w31 now, state. H? ia Very incohVe-* 
nient to have dead people dhrolled in tlielist of the members for many 
years after their decease, and therefore in printing the list, when we 
have not heard of a gentleman for seven years, his name is omitted* 
Not hearing of a particular gentleman for seven years, his name was 
omitted, though, as afterwaras appeared, *he was alive and residing 
abroad. While abroad, he declared himself to be a member of our 
College. Some curious people tooMhe trouble to send for a list of our 
members, in whiclr, as his name not found, they declared that he 
was not a member — ^very much, as he says, tb his detriment. When ho 
came to England, he*thought it would suit I^m l^etter to become a 
member of tlie College of Phvsicians. They insisted that he should 
bring a certificate of disfrancibisement from us, and he applied to me 
for that certificate. 1 said that our College would ^ve it, having no 
doubt, at the time, about his paying the usual fee. He saidv however, 
that he would not pay the fee, because he was not on the Jist of tho 
College. I replied, ‘ Very well ; all you have to do is to go to the 
College of Physicians, and tell them that you are not on the list of 
the College— that you are not there; enrolled as a surgeon,’ ‘Aye,* he 
replied, ‘ but they say I am ; and they Mjill have my disfranchisement, 
and I will not pay the^money.* So I said, * Well* what is to be done ?* 
He said, * You must disfranchise me.* I said I could do nothing of 
the kind, but 1 would replace him. He said, ‘ No ; I am as good as 
dead.’ I said, ‘ Well, jmu shall be either dead or alive, whichever you 
please.’ Hut he determined he would be neither ; he would be nothing 
but disfranchised. Here the matter stands at present. We agreed that 
wc would disfranchise him, taking the fee* first, and afterwards return- 
ing him the money, because we thought it was a hardship upon him 
that he should have suffered the inconvenience alluded to. But the 
Doctor is a little pugnacious, and he w31 not pay the money first, and 
have it returned to him.” 

It appears that the Edinburgh College of ‘Physicians could 
maintain its dignity without compelling its members to renounce 
their membership o£ other professional bodies ; that though a 
statute of the Dublin College of Physicians declares that “no 
Member or Licentiate of any Company of Apothecaries shall be 
qdiiflssible to the^’^icence of the College,” Irish physicians 
petitioned Parliament for permissiop to participate in the 
establishment of the DubIin#Apotheti^e3* Hall ; that holders of 
the Paris degree of Doctor of Medimne (we believe the best 
medical testimonial in Europe) do not^j^l degraded by being 
surgeons as well as physicians ; and a large majority of 
English practitioners thhik, with Dr. Amc^^that “ there can be 
no reason, in the nature of the physiciairs^ofessior^” for the 
disfranchisement on whiph the College of Bhysicians insisted. 
He suggests that “ there may l^^some corporate reasons, arising 
from conflicting interests between fhe corporations.” Sir Henry 
Halford, President .bf the College in 1834, stated to the 
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. Barliameatary Committee the reason for the exclusiveness : We 
wish/ said he, “ to keep the practice as respectable as possible, 
mid as distinct/ to which hie examiner replied, interrogatively : 
**At all events, to keep it distinct 
The Edinburgh College of Surgebn-Apothecaries are so far 
from appreciating the necq|Mty of disfrancliisement as a means of 
exalting the di^ty of the physician, that, according to the laws 
of that corporation, a Fellow cwnot be separated from it unless he 
commits some act which •renders him liable to expulsion. 
Moreover, a part af ftjg admission fee of every Fellow goes to a 
widows fund, feom #?^mch his widow, if she should sur\uve him, 
would derive an income. But the Londoit College of Physicians 
had no respect for such provident arrangements. Dr. Alexander 
Twcedie,* physicialn to the London Fever Hospital, who paid 
nearly SOOi.* to the Edinburgh College of Surgeons on his 
admission to the fellowship, subsequently applied for the licence 
of the London College of Physicians; he was told that he was 
not admissible even for examination until disfranchised by the 
Edinburgh College of Surgeons, and that, notwithstanding the 
peculiar difficulties of his case (the chief one being the loss of 
his interest in the widows* fund), an exception could not be made 
in his favour. To get over the difficulty, the Edinburgh College 
of Surgeons were kind enough* to tell a “ white lie,*’ by giving 
him a nominal disfranchisement,” while his name continued 
enrolled among those of the College Fellows, and he continued 
his annual contribution to the widows’ fund. Having forced the 
Doctor and his Edinburgh confreres through this process of 
immoral jugglery, they admitted him, as a licentiate in 18Ji2. 

* The public insists on employing men who are at once surgeons 
and physicians — hence the great body of what are called general 
practitioners. During the ten years ending 1880, the Ix)ndon 
Society of Apothecaries granted 2823 licenoes to pra.ctise ; the 
Irish Society, 214.'^ All or very nearly all these licentiates are 
also members of a College of Surgeons; while the diploma o^the 
Edinburgh College of Surgeons, and of thei^Glasgow Faculty of 
Physicians and Surgeons, is a 4^stimonidl of competency to 
practise both as a surge^'* and afa^tfaebary. These ‘two bodies 
have granted 1089 dipl^as respectively during the 

last ten years. Thus Iwppears, thfi|i of the medical men educated 
within this period, ^00 are surgeon-apothecaries. All the 
universities of tW^nited Kingdom ‘examine their medical 
graduates(in and all except one prescribe the study of 

surgery as an indispensable part .qf their curricnla. Testimony 
to the practical inseparableness of surgery and medicine was 
given to the Pariiainehtary ()ommittee of 1834 by nearly all the 
distinguished phyricians and surgeons whb»^were then examined, 
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while no valid argument was adduced to the contrary. Sir Henry 
Halford reluctantly admired tiiat “ a certain degree of knowledge 
of surgery/* and an acquaintance with the composition of drugs/’ 
is ‘^necessary** for a physiman; Dr, Seymour thought that, 
‘‘ excepting the manual skill of the sur^een, all the principles of 
the various branches of medical scien^ ought to be known in 
common by both’* surgeon and physi^an ; JDr. Billing said, I 
do not think anv man can be great physician who has not 
studied surgery ; Sir David Barry, M^D., stated that in the 
course of his experience in the public sejwice, he had never 
noticed any situation in which the physici^m ^dught not be some- 
times obliged to practise as a surgeon, and the surgeon as 
physician Dr. Copland conceived “ that the separation of the 
profession into surgeons, physicians, and apothecaries is ^jurious, 
and that the physician and the surgeon should he both educated 
alike, as on the Continent /* Dr. Farre said, ‘‘ I should not have 
been qualified for the office of a consulting physician, if I hod 
followed the rules of the College. ... I consider that the 
surgeon ought to he a physiciaur, and the physician a siirgoon ; 
but that it is still more necessary for tne physician to be a 
surgeon, tlian.it is for the surgeon to he ajphysioian.** Consftiering 
this important evidence, our readers will^not be slow to conclude 
that the resolution of the College, which compelled every candidate 
for its licence to lay aside whatever evidence he might possess of 
surgical competency or distinction, directly discouraged surgical 
study, and in so far as it did so, impaired the efficiency of the 
very men upon whom the public is wont to rely as the most 
liighly educated and trustworthy of the profession. Only those 
candidates who had a rai*e sense of duty, and unusual moral 
courage, would go through the laborious course^of study which an 
adeqiittte knowledge of surgery involves, seeing that of surgical 
attainments, however extensive, no testimonial was permitted, 
while those attainments themselves were systematically ignored. 

We rejoice to learn that the College of Physicians profited by 
the Weighty ppinioiM just quoted so far as to consent, after the 
publication oi‘ the Keport of the Parliamentary Committee, to 
receiVe'eandidates for examimafion widbut demanding proof that 
they are not members of a CoSlegc o^^rgeons, or of a Society 
of Apothecaries. But the greatest of all, both to the 
profession and to the public, Is persisteifw maintained : though 
a licentiate of the College may now bo a laember of tlie Society 
of Apothecaries, he is still prohibited dispensing the 

medicines he may prescribe. The importance of phaAaacy as a 
branch of meffical education, n^eds no prtiof. .I'he examination in 
this department, conductea by* the Society of Apothecaries, 
excels all others in Jbhoroughness ;*it seems, therefore, that 
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dm loma 0 / t^iis Sooiiety ought tq^ be welcomed by the College of 
f%ysician8 as evidence that the owadidateii for its licence are 
^eU grounded in the knowledge of i^edici<^ -jand their effects. 
Many metnibers of the Society,. i^iAgothw^ies would doubt- 
less be glad tq b^ome, liicwti'al^’ W the* College,* and would 
cheerfully labour for . the h^hsf classical, and {le^ps pro- 
fessionid, education .whiefr it 4|mand% proyid^^they''were not 
called upon to give' ^ the ^viifige-,.of‘ dis MU aing medicines 
to thmy patients :dhich yie BomeW’s dij^oipa cciifers — the public 
in tms instance, as in tlmt of the mirgeohs, being signally 
benefited b^ t^ a^angement. 'No VeJid reasons, can ^ alleged 
why physicianl should hot have ;^e pow<^ of dispensing mSli- 
cineS. Sd. long as patients persist in wishing to be supplied with 
medicine^sby their medical advisers, they will bh so applied ; and 
he who is .willing to supply them will be the X08|l .jphysieian, by 
Whatever name he may pc designated,; „ 

The most accomplished physicians, ^ far as eduoaiion is con- 
cerned, would only .he too glad tb commenoe practice by yielding 
to the oom&on chstupi of* supplying*’ the medicines prescribed ; 
while, on the .other hand, they woiiM sloydy effect a beneficial 
eban^, by pbiuting out and evincing their inclination for the 
more rational system of being paid &r.^adyice instead of medi- 
cines. Now, between the guinea fee of the physician and the 
mere charges for medicine of the general practitioner, no inter- 
mediate rates of remdneration are recognised ; whereas patients 
are willing to give guinea fees only to, aIre^y celebrated phy- 
sicians. Obnsequen^^young physicians, however highly educated 
and skilful, have no" phahee beside the man who, by simply 
charging for his medieine, can v^ually redpee his fees to what- 
ever minimum heple^s ; -and thus, in the words of Dr. Arnott, 
“ well-educated phf^mdns, owing to the di^cnlties there are in 
the way of,|>r8Cti8rag with the denomina,tion of physician, under 
the bye-lawa of the College,-^ have joined the* inferior bodies, and 
the prospect is that before long we body called physioians will 
wear Qiri.” This statoment^ds made itt howfar it* has 

been justifi^ may ham^dved’by 'the fact . thac; out of the 11,^9 
quddfications to praOrifej ftm ^d 14, the United Kingdom diiring 
the last ten years^ been granted''by the London 

College of Physiphaujl reasons why the method 

and rate of reiniine(p^|& adapted should be left entirely to 

the' discretion of irisaself. *In small villages, where 

there is no oUe H^er to read a prescription or to 

make it wh^ x^adi.-it if .sksimutely essearial tfaa^ the functions 
of both phyrndm..!^ i^)p&ec«ry bp 'discharged by one and the 
same person. MorUbvAr, a, benevolent physician would often be 
disposed to presdtfbe ^ ihe'poM grsSiis, if',pnly be could charge 
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thd cost of the drags 8il|m]ie4 * 'trhile to those Jl^ut one fetet» hi^or 
m the social scale |i|iB wcmld gladly give ^vice, (diaf^g but a 
slight profit oa the tttqdicihee siq[>plied. It ia alto impoxtaat that 
an intdligent ph^Ciait, jm wurant vith tiite upmeiout fijs* 
oovodes of hie tiiu^ thouW^l^e able ip avail huheolf «£ newly* 
itpproved,medioiaee which chehiistry is iaoeseantly hlhig^g for* 
ward, 'but which no provincial •((raggist, ttnless jj&' the htf^est 
towns, is lihely to keex) on sale, ^uoh iCedioines ’j^yldoiu) 
can rarely use in com^ praetfiie'unlessihe ha^e h dihptMiry of 
his own. • . * ^ ^ 

From the lOtti df fiemw VJII. to ISllf, the OlOege of Fhy- 
. sidans of London held nncusputed sway over the mediogji pnwtloe 
.of£ngland~'*0^ord Cihd Cambridge granting so few'mefi^oal dc* 
grecB as yirtaally not to iftterfejre with its adtoority. Had it ever 
seriously considered i^o pOcuh<''V ne||ils of the coudtty, it woul4 
have allowed its entra lioenhates to meet the exigencies of th^ 
people by practisiag both as surgeons and apotbeoailha as well as 
physicians, and indeed Woqld hav^ taken care that sushhoentiatub 
wero really competent in each 'of these throe depart^nts , hut, 
intent QU keeping {he praotioe of the enlightened physioiau 
“ respectable and uiaiinot,'' rather than on extending its benefits 
to oTcry district of Fngland, it has persevered in its resolution thf^t 
none of its Uoentiate^ shall, under any ciicum|stanees, disxionsr 
the medicines presoribed, and m the conventional agreement that 
it does not become respeotahle" pbysioiaus to tahe less than u 
gaiiioa fee. Buch a resolution being a prafdical proltihition ot 
physicians fi'om praciising in the provinces except in the large 
towns, the country, while nominally and indeed legally under the 
guardianship of the CoIl<^, wds left leally destitute of efiSqiont 
medical iiid. When the a^ssity of see|l>3tt{x something like 
'medical education to the great body of Bnglisb practitiouers was 
pressed upon Government, the ofier was made to tha OoUoge of 
rhysicinns of becoming the authpritative administrators m an 
Acty of raiUoment Bimilar to, that, which suhsefU6Qt% oou- 
ftved on the Auptoec^es Cpmpauy its mssent j^ers. Bui 
tempted again by its evil gpnu^dlfSpeotoUl^ and tliattofition, it 
refttsed that offw, and thus th# ^^^^irgseitest optortunity ol 
re*e8tahhshing its power and irifbBiettoS broad fcmndajaon 

of oonunon sense aud publics need mts Hr Seymour upas 

asked — “Do you think Jt wofi}d*h4we wdoilfM the College of 
Physioians, standing as tt does at the heacT)^ the toedioal fta- 
fesaipn, to have itself tskon up thg question ^litonsii^ the ^ 
theoaries thrdUghout Bnglandp and Whies, aifd extunming into 
tneir possessing the due (xuafifioftfion to pyaotese ?" “ I wak," 
sold Dri Seymour, “ it would have dioen welll bltt*hifa»iM4if- 
faulty existed, that if the apothecary ms examined by tne vouegt 
[VoL LXEK. No. CXXXYI.^-Nxw Sembs, Vol. XHI. No. H. L h 
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efvPJkymciam, cmd hadpreei»el^ the emm exammation as eo 

U wmld have raised the question, in tohat wm the dif 
forenee; tmd if he hai an inferior examination to a physician, il 
■was makings a difference which was very mifpidioTis on the part of 
that body/" The College not only failed to supply the country 
with a body of -vyell-educ^ted physicians who might if needful 
dispense tlieir own medicijaes, but it used its power to prevent 
others from doing so; hence incredible ana disastrous igno- 
rance which charaoterfeed the great body of provincial praedi- 
tioners prior to Wo have described the preventive effort 

made by the College in 1806, when the wants of the people ■were 
being parthUly supplied from other sources j we shall now see 
how effectually an association for medical reform, organized 1 b 
L ondon* by Dr. ilaimson, in 1805, at the instigation of the 
Benevolent Medical Society of Lincoln, was oppos^ by the cor- 
porations, Dr, Stone, a Fellow of the College of Physicians, 
mavmg-r-“ That no resolution ought to be made, or mefcisurc 
taken, which coultl in any degree interfere with the powers or 
privileges possessed b*y the Colleges of Physicians and yiirgeous 
of Landon/’ 

The following is the otory of Dr. Harrison s effort, condemned 
firom his evidence given to the Committee of 1 864 : — 

**lt was,” said he, the autumn of 1804, at a meeting of the 
Benevolent Medical Society of Lincolnshire, held at Horncastle, that 
I was requested to institute an inquiry into the state of tk(J medicial 
praxitico in that comity. At their request, and by the advice of Sir 
Joseph Banks, I visited London to solicit the metrojjolifcan facultj^ 
and especially the medical corporations, to lend their assistance and 
take the lead in the business. ... In tlie autumn of 1805, meetings 
on the state of medical practice were held in London, at the house of 
Sir Joseph Banks, which were attended by the master and examiuori^ 
of the College of Surgeons, some censors of the, College of Physicians, 
and several very eminent physicians, surgeons, and apothecaries. The 
unanimous opinion on these occasions was, that a substantial reform 
was necessary, and that to bo complete it must pervade all the depart- 
ments m physie, and extended through th/ empire. Aeuepicioti 
at length arose that the Aseoeiaiionnmts actmted hg designa unfavour* 
iMe t& ilie medial corporajj^m. e * ; * 

* “ When I first-came xm/Sir Walter Farquhar joined us, and took .a 
very active part. We^^ited on Pitt. Mr. Pij^, after he had 
heard the plan, said, ‘ had m viang eommmicationa on this sub- 

ject, that 1 am qmtejSmvinced that sometimig ia wmvtmg ; and I will 
carry it ii^to effect.!^ The battle of Austerlitz took place, and he died. 
Then Sir Jo.^teph Banks and 1. waited gn Lord B.enry Potty. He 
behaved very liberally, ^ave us freedom of postage, and wiw 
oUiging enotigh voluntarily to*corrcspond with me in Lincolnshne on 
the subject. , . . After he retifed, Mr. Percevql came into office; and 
Sir Justtph Banks And the then county member for Lincolmsjiire 
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waited upcm him with me. He was of the same opimom with the 
preceding Ghanoeilors^ of t£e Exchequer. He.^^Btinaedthe freedom 
of postage. We weut. on" very well tillMx^. Perceval died. 1 found 
tliea ^at the thing went on in sueh a distracted way, oum^ to the 
oppcmHon of the eerforate todie^^ ik&t X would no longer ' meddle 
with it.’* 

When the snTgeon-apothecariei'Of England and Wales (whO|» 
hr judicial deckioms ahready mejiipned, had at length vincK^ated 
their freed'om firom the jurisdictian oi thd College) aesoektad in 
1812 to effect an iniprovement of the professibn,gand framed a 
Hill which was the precursor and origin of the Apothecaries Act, 
M'>f 1818, the oppositioh to that reform was conhned entirely 
the Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons. Dr. George Mann 
Burrows, who was chairman of the Association, and who c6ndaoted 
"all the correspondence — ^lie seems to iiav© been the* st5ul of the 
movement — stustes that, up to the passing 0 i‘ the Act just men*- 
tinned, persons were practising af surgeons, as apothecaries, and 
as midwives, jmd were dispensing m^icmes*and compounding 
prescriptions in England and Wales, many of whom had never 
received any education to fit them to exercise those funetions, 
and many of whom had had no medioaheducation at all. Such 
was the result of the exclusive jurisdiction delegated to the 
Oollege of Physicians. And yet, in’ the face of these facts, the 
College, having so signally failed in its own duty, met the long- 
needed refoimis with its powerful opposition ! The , chemists 
and druggists having been omitted from the Bill which was intro- 
duced into Parliament, their opposition ceased; ^^no general 
practitioners petitioned against it, except two, on the very day of 
ik passing the liords the old Society of Apothecaries remained 
“to a certain degree neutriil,” professing “ to act according to 
the instructions they might receive from the College of Phy- 
sicians and thus *^tho opposition was confined entirely to the 
Oollege of Physicians and the Oollege of Surgeons/’ ^ Sir 

Heury Halford, then I^resident of the Coltege of Physiciana, 

examintd on the subject by the Parliamentary Oomaaktee : — 

Bid tho' CoUeffe of Physidaiis oppd^ in the first mstonec the 
Apothecaries’ Bill r It was a matter m serious deliberation ; but their 
Council advised them not to oppose it, mimej aequiese^ in that 
advicc.~Thcy began by petitioning Parliam^^t against it ? X'ca; I 
was one of those that was lorry' that the powaj^was evar given out of 
the hands of the jjhysicians to license practitioner^ that d|scriptiek ; 

* « We (the College of Sargeonj^ didPopQose them in the first inata^ ; ijoid 
it was only in consequence of receiving a Iqtter from them, saying that 
would not interfere m any way with surgery, that we did a^e iwft t» 

LL 2 
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they have had it, I ttitiast do the apothecaries the justice to 
say that they have executed that act exWmely well, and that the 
character of [that branch cf the profession has been amazingly raised 
since they have had that authority, I only do them justice I 
state that, though I was v<^ry much against it in the first instawfe/* 

Charters granting excl^isive privileges, from which so many 
•evils "are* seen to flow, were p^lrtly necessitated by that law of 
England which has for centuiies,. violated the right of individuals 
to associate action. ,, That law, by prohibiting partnership with 
limited liability, ^onjpelled all desirous of co-operating, with 
safety to themselvC!;, in some common puri)ose, to ask Parliament 
to' suspend its action in their particulaJ* case. Consequently, 
however unselfish or benevolent may be the objects of a society, 
it could not prudently establish itself witliout first obtaining 
fi'Om Government a chaiter of incorporation. This necessity; 
which beset every incipient society, gave to those already esta- 
blished an immense vantage ground of opposition to their rising 
rivals, which, therefore, wqj*e destroyed at tlie liour of birth. 
Great original vigour and influence were pssential to withstand 
the force brought to bear on Poi-liament and Ministers by power- 
ful corpomtions for thetlcfeat of any enterprise likely to endanger 
in the least degree tlicir vested interests. 

Fortunately for medi(?al science in England, the College of 
Physicians failed in its attempt to stifle the Medico-Ohirurgical 
Society when it sought tlie recognition of a Koyal chailer. 
The facts, however, connected witli this transaction form an 
impressive illustration of the truth just stated! During the 
first two hundred and fifty years of tlu? College’s existence, it 
never published /n essay oa* paper for the promotion of medical 
science. 3he first Medical Transactions published in Great Britain, 
appeared in Edinburgh in 1730-1. During the ten or fifteen 
subsequent years; six volumes appeared.* Then followed the 
"‘Physical and Literary Essays,” between 1754 and 1770, in 
which Dr. Blacks first experiments on lime^magnesia, and car- 
bonic acid were publifihed. It was only simultaneously with the 
latter, be^een 1753 andT7Hl, thfjt Medical Transactions, under 
the title of Medical QiiserYatfons and Inquiries,” extending to 
six volumes, were fiist published in London. These, however, 
were hot issued by -^ho .College 'of Physicians, and 02 ily one 
Fellow of the Coll^^ Dr. Brocklcsby, icontributed a paper to the 
series. It so happened, tbaf about this time the College was 
roused f/om its sjtumbers, whether by a spontaneous impulse or 
by jealousy of the contributors* to thV “Medical Observations 
and Inquiries,’* and .fear of losing its ancient supremacy, we 
hesitate to aseert^ but leave' the reader, by ,a comparison of the 
dates here supplied, to form his own conclusions. Certain i^ ia. 
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however, that about the year 1768 the College passed a bye-law 
to the effect, that any tract or treatise on medical subjects^ written 
by any fellow, candidate, or licentiate of the Obllege, may be read 
at certain meetings, of the College, and, if approved; will be 
jjrinted at the expeiise of the College, i'rom 1768 to 1T72, two 
volumes of ‘^College Transactions jaocordingly appeared,; a 
third a})peared tMrteon years aftewards ; during the next twenty- 
^eveii years, up to the date of fli(^ College petition agaumt the 
Medico-Chirurgical Society, ‘^not a single volume was published 
by tlie College, thou|fh this was a period of uiis^xaypled activity 
in science, during which eighteen volumes of •professional tracts 
•issued from the press ih this country from other bodies, besides 
tbhty-eight volumes of journals conducted by one or more, indi- 
viduals.” • 

The rise of the Medico- Chiruvgical Society stimulated the' 
College to make another effort, and altogether, from the timq it 
began to publish until 1 834, it isf^uod six volumes in sixty-five 
years. The reasons for the establisliment of the Medioo-Uhi- 
nirgical Society, are given to the Parliambiitary Committee by 
Dr. dolin Yelloly, who was first joint- treasurer with Sir Astley 
Cooper, and afterwards many years secretary of the society. He 
tolls us that its promoters had tliroe objects : one was that af 
communicating together, personally, on* topics connected with 
medicine ; another, the formation of a library, which should be 
accessible to all its members ; the third was the publication of 
papers read at its meetings in the form of Transactions." The 
distinguished men who petitioned for the charter were:-^Sir 
Henry Halford, Bart, M.D., Dr. Saundens, Dr. Baillie, Fellows of 
the Collego of l^hysicians,. Sir Walter Farquhar, Bart., M.D., 
Dr. Marcet, Dr. Yelloly, Licentiates of the same College, and 
Henry Olive, John Aberiiethy, jmd Astley Cooper, members of 
the College of Surgfeous. Since its establishment the Society 
has publi^ied forty volumes of ** Transactions it stimulates, pro- 
fessional research ayd intercommunication to an unprecedented 
eitent; and possesses a valuable libragr for the use of its 
members. ^ • 

The College of Physicians was of opinion that its interests or 
privileges might be impaired if the Society should obtain a 
charter^ and it alleged, as a special reason* e gainst the grant, that 
were it accorded the Society might so growrin favour with the 
public” as to set itself on a level with the 
members of its body and grant marks of distifiction to, perapus 
wh^ wei’O not* nonnested with •the CoU’ege not qualified to be- 
come so.” ' * • , 

“ Every step, was tafe&n which could be devised under the 
of Qir Henry Halford and Dr. Baillie, by inseytiiig, Bering Ao 
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|u^ dbuuies^ jm i&e' BOiftgbt**fbr charter] to allary tbo 
College; bet it was^i^tallj without eieot: so 
that the applicatio^ai cf the Soehty waa first xesisted [bj the College^ 
solely3 before the Attorney and Solicitor-general, and stfterwards before 
the Irivj' Council, when wo had the assistance Sir Samuel RomiUy 

and Chim Commissioner Adam ; and the deterimnation of the Privy 
Council was that it was nofrnecessary to the objects of tho Society 
that the charter should be granted, and on that ground it was 

refused." f • 

« 

As distinguished 'Fellows and Licentiates of the. College were 
the chief pro&oters: cff the Society, the College passed £be fol- 
lowing order : — “ That it is the opinion «f the College that no 
Fellow do interfere in promoting tlK3 charter solicited by any 
Medicahor Ohirurgical Society without having Tirat obtained the 
leave of the President and Fellows of the College/* The legal 
opinion of Sir Samuel Shepherd was obtained as to the right of 
the College to coerce or dictate to its members as to any matter 
not strictly corporate /* he con^dered that tho College had no 
such right. It was, howefer, exercised, and so far effectually as 
to de^ch from the number of those who sought a charter for tho 
Society two of its most distinguished supporters — ^Dr. 13 aillie 
and Sir Henry Halford. The following are extracts from their 
letters, addressed to Doctors Marcet and Yelloly : — 

** I have never seen, nor do I perceive at present, any solid objeo* 
tion to the Medico-Chirurgical Society obtaining such a> charter as 
they rec][uire. But as this was very disagreeable to tho College, 1 
have thought it right, for a long time past, not to mix any further in 
this business." — M. Baillie. August 2, 1813. 

should hav^ added that, on a full conviction that what the 
Medico-Chirurgical Society asked was compatible, not only with the 
rights and privileges of the College, but also with its paramount 
weight, and dignity, I had presented tl^ original petition to the Prince 
B^ent ; and that the Society had still my good wishes for its suc- 
cess, tiiough the declared opposition of the College to its views jaiust 
preclude, as it bad done rigi^y and conseientiowy on my part, from 
the moment it had so d&lared itself, any furtHer attempt to promote 
them ." — Smry Salford, August^; 1813. 

Worthy Of mentioit in this connexion is a remarkable feet-*- 
whether due to the Lethean influence of intervening yearn, or to 
that faculty so often, develojped in the possessors of office of be- 
coming oblivious tlaat they ever were cupidi rerum novwrum, we 
know nofe In l534. Sir Henry Halford, then President of tiie 
College of Physicians, was a^kdd^ by the Parliamentaiy Com- 
mittee, with reference te the •Medico-Chirurgical Society, Were 

F u a party to soliciting the'ebarter ^do not recollect that; 
was President of Medico-Chirurgical Sodfety.” 
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mm& ^i^pears to a petitton m ifiavoar af tba oliartasr I bave 
forgotten it ;* a moat resp^eotabl© Sodioty it isu"' ‘‘ ©o yon i'eool- 
loot the circumataiiioea attending that oppoeiitkm T N'ot par- 
iicularly/' . > - , 

'rije College of Fhysioians solicited, the eo-opeirative oppm*^ 
tion of the Oolite of Surgeons ^ the Me^oo-Ohiimrgioal 
Society; but in this iSistance alUielp was refused : not so,, how* 
over, when th© University of Lonc^n was about to be established 
— then the two Colleges went hanc^in-hand to exert the tran cor- 
porate influence in “all its benumbing foro5 ^n the youag' life 
whicli was striving for Parliamentary recogifitkinj feefore the Uni* 
versity was founded, tlie governing body of Umveissity College^ 
Oower-street, used all its influence to obtain Parliament^ 
authority to confer degrees in Arts and Medicine ; this affott was 
strenuously resisted* The College of Surgeons was ♦especially 
active, and petitioned Parliament at great length to refuse ccux^- 
plianoe with the prayer of University College. The petition m 
printed, in eactenso^ in the Report of 1884, and is asuimated 
throughout by fear and jealousy of a grbwing rival, whose eliuraoter 
it asperses and tries *to render contemptible. One of ovjf most 
eminent surgeons insisted, in 1826, pn thOigreat advantages of smidl 
hospitals for the puipose of professional study ; but, in 1 834, haviJUg 
become a member of tho Council of the College of Burgeons, ka 
laboured, we are iold,^ to jirove the unsuitableness of University 
College to grant degrees in Mcdiciui^, by demonstrating Hmt 
students could not be eflbctually educated in a hospital so small 
as that of Gower-sireet. A petition against the (proposed) 
University issued from the portals of the College Of Physiciansy’f 
and a meeting of FMoivb of the College of Physicians, and of 
Burgeons, was held at the house of Ur. Hutf (Fob. 28, 18T4).j 
when a petition, to be heard by Counsel against the University 
before His Majesty’ll Privy Council, received ninety-eight signa- 
tures, The cost of the opposition authorized by this hieetiiaig 
wa% 440iL ir)s. fld., and the separate opposition of the CblJego of 
Burgeons cost a like sum.f So effectual was this opnjoini oppo- 
sition of til© two Uondon Oollegesj 4hift, though tliey did not 
prevent the establishment of the University, they succeeded for a 
long period in deterring men of high pro^ssional position iVom 
becoxi^iug members of its Senate or of its Examining Board. 
Among the courageous,liberals who withstood this antagoti^istie 
influence, Ur. Billing is especially desefvmg of ‘^iionoutabfe 
mention,” * • % ^ ■ 
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No impartial spectator of the course of human progress would 
be so unphilosophical as to object to or ‘deplore the action of the 
Conservative element : it is the fiery trial by which the truth and 
strength of new ideas and rising institutions are determined — the 
centripetal force by which nil intellectual, moral, and social move- 
ments are conti'oUed and h^monized. We^imply claim that this 
element shall be fully trusted and left alone to do its work. It 
ne^ds no extraneous help. Ve^d interests, by their very nature, 
are ever opposed to the spirit of Eefbrm, which can only subju- 
gate themi after a i^png siege, by the artillery df argument and the 
strength of right, emit only in proportion as they are arti- 
ficially fortified by the State is their resistance injuriously pro- 
loAged, only then can they so completely deaden enterprise aiul 
stifle competition as to destroy the very life they were appointed 
to foster— -replacing it by stagnation. 

In imagination we hear a chorus of voices, both professional 
and public, exclaiming, "‘We freely admit that both the profes- 
sion and the public have suflered from the exclusive powers 
which the State has fr6m time to time delegated to the numerous 
medicaj. corporations of the United Kingdom ; but surely the 
Government ought to pivtect the profession from the rivalry of 
unqualified practitioners and quacks, and ought to prevent tbeiu 
from imposing on the people who cannot discriminate between 
the competent and the incompetent?"' Both reason and expe- 
rience compel us to say — No. The Government not only ought 
not, but cannot devise any measure which would afford the 
souglit-for protection. And if it could, such protection would 
be incompatible with the civil rights of Englishmen, and 
would prolong that condition of dependence and helplessness of 
the public for whibh the State is in a great degree responsible, as 
a consequence of its attempts to become the guardian of the 
national health by means of the Colleges which it has commis- 
sioned fo act in its name and by its authority. Only by suffer- 
ing the penalties of employing fools or ^rogues as tkeii* 
physicians will the peojjle he roused to acquire a knowledge of 
the simplest elements of physiology and of the laws of health, 
which would at once enable them to* prevent a large amount of 
disease, and so far to understand what are the essential qualifi- 
cations of trustworthy professors of •the healing art as to h^ abh^ 
to select those only who possess them. ^ 

The facility of piectiag a legal standard of * professional 
qualificatiaps proseontin^^ authority of ParlifiLment, 

practitioners not qbalified' aooordin^ stfuadaHyis proved 

by the history t^ndon^pdllege of PhysioiaziB, the annals 

of which teem with, records 

of its ample legal power. ‘ Tli6 result is WSeisaatly obvio^us 
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in the descriptioB alrjady givea of tho profession, and of pro- 
yincial praotitioners, especially prior to 1815. And while all 
the efforts of the College to prevent ignorant persons from prai- 
Using, and to shield the public from their destructive nostrums, 
notoriously failed, it used its authority to restrain surgeons, 
apothecaries, and Scotch physiciaj^, from competing with its 
own fellows and licentiates. •We shall, perhaps, be met with 
the assertion, that such proojeedings were instituted in the good 
old times, when the spirit of monopoly and exclusiveness was 
universally domidant, and that a body o*f enlightened men, en- 
trusted by Parliament with discretionary# powers of repressing 
the practice of iin^alified persons, would not now be hfcely to 
* abuse t^ trust. Unfortunately, this hopeful theory is confuted 
liy facts too recent to be disposed of by the most ardent believers 
>n the genius of progress. The reform movemeilt, which issued 
in the Apothecaries Act of 1815, arose out of a genuine^ desire to 
elevate the profession, and to guard the^ public from ignorant 
practitiioners: The design of the Act is te be gathered from its 
preamble^ which cpntains the following t^rords : — 

And whereas much inconvenience has arisen from great numbers of 
persons, in many jtkrts of England and Wales, exercising the functions 
of an apothecary who are whaLl}/ ignorant, and utterly incompetent to 
the exercise of such functions, w^hereby the health and lives of the 
community are greatly endangered ; and it has become necessary that 
provision should be made for remedying such evils.^’ 

Power Was accordingly given to the Apothecaries Company, as 
the appointed administrators of the Act, to restrain any One from 
practising as an apothecary unless he should possess the Com- 
pany s diploma. By the words of the preamble just quoted it is 
manifest that Parliament intended this power to be regarded as 
discretionary, and to be used to restrain the “ wholly ignorant*’ 
and “ utterly incompetent and that it never contemplated the 
prosecution of graduates of medicine of Scotch Universities, or 
members of the Edinburgh College of Surgeons, ' who are all 
examined in. i)h*aijnacy by that Colleg^. These men cannot be 
placed in the category of the whoMy ignorant,” or the utterly 
incompetent^” and therefore, by no just interpretation of the 
avowed purpose of the Act, are they liable to wholesale prose- 
cution ; yet these are the wery men against whom the Company 
has mainly iind most persistently directed its attacks. • : ^ 

The following is a letter addressed to Ihe Committee of 1884]: , 

studi^ the medigal jjrofession in Bdinnurgh, aiM, during the 
seven years I was at the Unj^eijity lattended^t^^ followittgelasieljr*-^ 
Praebiesd Medidne (Professor Chn^ry) ; Institutes Of Memeine (Pro- 
' fesaor Duncan); AiMatomy,Sujg:ery,'todI>is8ectfen(ProfesSto fi^ 
^Surgery and ' Pathology (Professdr Mubto) ; Chemhfhfy; /( 
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Midwifery aud Dmm^s of Wonton «ad Chfldren 0Vo- 
fe^oar uliatcher, to whom I was assistant) ^ Surgeoty (Professor AlleiiQ i 
!]^yal Infirmary, wlierel.was a dress^ and assistant (Mr.llacdonald) ; 
Clmieal Xectnres at the Boyal Infirmary (ProfesBor Russell). I wa« 
im^neuMM four years in the University of Edinbiargh- I retuijmd 
to Rngfemd in 1824, and havelieen pracstising here ew since I was 
hrSuo^ to take up ipay residenee^t a‘ town, (whieh the writer 
mesitLons). The second yew, I waet unanimously ejected medical 
attendsoat fw the poor to tlib parisn, and surgeon to the Yeom«mry 
Cavaliy. About ^yea^ ugo, information to the A^thecaries Socde^ 
was given of my practbidg ; and I received a notice through thea* 
solicitor, Mr« B^t, that proceedings were to be instituted i^ainst 
mo immediately for pract^ing as an apothecary without a licence* ‘ 
Considering fih^ 1 had a r^ht to dispense medicines to my own 

S tients, 1 defended the action for recovery of penalty of 20Z., which 
fence cost me 400Z. After this action, to enable me to dispense 
with impuhity, I took a partner, who was a licentiate of the Society, 
and also a fellow (P member) of the London College of Surgeons ; 
and I have now reeeivecf another notice, that another informatiion has 
been laid against me, and tliat proceedings are again to be commenced 
&trtfawith.r’ 

4 . ' • 

Paxliament toot one wrong stop, and was tlierefore compelled 
to take another ; it gave to the Apothecaries Company the power 
of oonskaining^gencral practitioners to obtain its diploma. Tliey 
very naturally feel that if they are to be tlius constrained into 
membership of tlxis Company, and to pay 6Z. or lOZ. for admission, 

^ they have a claim to exclusive privileges by vray of compensation ; 
and hence, when they find themselves tioubled by tlie rivalry of 
Scotch graduates or licentiates, or by members of the London 
College of Surgeons, ♦who ai’e not members of the Company, they 
call upon the Company for protection, and demand as a right that 
these rivals slrall he restrained from practising by the imposition 
of fine® recoverable by the costly proceedings described in tho 
foregoing letter^ Unless Parliament had given the Company thp 
power of prosecuting all practitioners who su]pply their own 
medicines, however well bducated and competent Aey may be, 
that part of the Act which makes exaniusation of anp cl4ss com- 
pulsory, wonid have proved a dead letter* 

There is no clause m Act oblig^ing its administrators to 
prosecute practitioners not licensed by the^ Company, and hence 
the late Mr, Edmund Bhcot, clerk and solicitor to’ the Society, 
was riot legally authodzed when writing to ofienders to use su^h 
language as title following, lyhieh is extracted from tine of his 
letters : — “ You are mrt infringing^ on the rights of the Society of 
Apothecaries, but ore acUng contiiui^y to tha provisions of an 
Ah of passed £ur the j^hetiee of apotW 
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complaint, is bound and oompellfid)!© to enforce the obser^atice; ■ 
But it was absolutely laec^ssaiy to assume the ojdigatjioa to pro- 
secuto in dll cases, or flie leg^ authority of the Society would 
at once ha?e been destroyed, and the assumption itself was a 
eonveni^t shield, held up by hbe |lociety against the r^roaohes 
of its victims. It is owing* to the necessity of affirming the 
obligation^ here pointed out* that the Society's licentiates have 
been able to eominand*the use hi the legal power entrusted to 
to extirpate their successful rivals. Tiij^ JioSntiatBS aape ao 
many spies placed in every town and viltoge of the. country on 
behalf of the Society, and by their reports alone is it sthnumtod 
to prosecute offenders. These detectives, having a keen te^^aifd 
to their own interests, point out, of course, as the fittest objects 
of prosecution, those men whose competition they most ^>ad, 
and whose real, though not legal qualifications, are likely to be 
quite equdl, and probably superior to their own. The Society is 
besieged with claims, prefeiTcd as legal,* that it will prosecute 
these men; constrained to comply wflh them, it exhausts its 
pecuniary I’esources in legal proceedings against the class whiuli 
is not injuring, and is presumed to be benefiting the community, 
and thus ** the wholly ignorant'’ and ‘‘the utterly incompetent” 
are left, perforce, to practise with impunity. 

The Company has long been painfully conscious Of the odious 
duties which the Act devolves upon it, and of the awkward dilemma 
in which it is placed if it should refuse to prosecute illegal prac-^ 
titioners at the call of its licentiates ; even as early as 18$4 its 
representatives confessed to the Parliamentary Committee the 
uselessness of these prosecutions, and expressed a wish for 
the repeal of “ clause 20, which relates to tile enforcing of peuid- 
ties, and which," in the words of the Master of the Company, 

is by far the most important, as far as we a-re concerned, and is 
one that we should he Very glad to get rid of. It is very burden: 
some to us as a^body — subjects us to a great deal of obloquy and 
a prodigious expe^nse,"* 

“They (the Company) , are extremely annoyed when information. is 
given against a party, and that ^party has not undergone his exatm« 
nation and obtained his licence. ' They afe subject to be exceedingly 
rej^oached by the parties giving this information, if they do pro^ 
seottte. They have befeii so, in a late instance, for having deW^ a 
prosecution ; but they did so because it was a second, and ‘it wdia 
rather unkind andun&ir to press the of two dr 

month6.”t 

♦ Evidence of Jobn Nttssey, Esq^ ^ v 

« t Evidence lolm Boc^ Siq;, Cimtote tto Court of 
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Although the Oompahy receives lOl. for pvery diploma Ranted 
to Loudon practitioners, and qL for every one granted to pro- 
vincial practitioners, Mr. ^ield, the treasurer, believed there 
hover would he a surplus accruing to the Company from its ad- 
ministration of the Act, ^^4;he expense of prosecutions,*' said 
he, ‘‘^is now so great. A promgcution has taken place this spring 
(1834), in the county of Cornwall, ^hich has cost us 400L ; and 
therefore very few of those proseeutioiis can bo carried on in a 
year. We shall have tjie >^hole to pay in this case, for, though 
the man is coni)^iq|ted,xhe has gone off to America.” 

Another witness, Df. Burrows, while still of opinion that if 
the (government would spend “many thousands a year** in pro- 
secuting the offenders, they might he put down, admite that the 
efforts of the Society, which exhaust its resources, have utterly 
failed of theit purpose, and Son eludes by saying — “ The parties 
place themselves in the situation that they ought to he prose- 
cuted : how it is to be accomplished I cannot suggest.*’ 

Mr. Bacot stated, that as regards the interests of the public, 
he thought it very inexpedient to entrust such ^powers of, prose- 
cution to^he Apothecaries Company, adding, that they certainly 
hod not hud the effect of putting down the practice of unquali- 
fied men. Mr. Eidout, another of the examiners, said, “ the 
20th clause, relative to prosecution, devolves upon the Society so 
obnoxious a duty that it ought to be entrusted to other hands.*’ 

The most faithful supporter of the system of putting down 
ignorant practitioners by Act of Parliament, must admit tliat 
that system has now been fairly tried. The administrators ol' 
the Apothecaries Act were able men, who evidently endeavoured 
to cbmply vrith its provisions as fully as possible ; that they have 
not used their powers of prosecution from any view to personal 
advancement is manifest from their wish to be relieved of the 
3’esponsibility of those powers ; their efforts were not exclusively 
for the behoof of a metropolitan corporation, but for the protec- 
tion of a large professional body spread over t]ie country, and 
for the guardianship of thp public from the injuries of the igno- 
rant ot the impositions of dharlatasis^ . The Society ^ad the 
zealous co-opjei^ation of all its licentmfos, and thus, Argus-eyed, 
it at once detected evejy offender in every part of the country; 
besides paying its legal adviser a fixed stipend, it stimulated, his' 
exertidns by a special payment for each proascution, and it ^eut, 
duri:^ the years from |§I5 to 188L &7711 5a. Bd. in legal pro- 
ceedings. The may be brieny spmmed up : an enormous 
amount of ip|ustice fia^ bew'perpet^ of 

a large number of wett^cijKte^a^^ pfaAltioners tit 

the suggestion Of their j^ous ri^ few. rejlly iguorsint and 
injjompetent have beexk ^eprdSSed in places, 'only 
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appenr;» ,mosi pi::pbably, in others ; the Society is out of poQkpt 
6771 Z. 58. Sd., and n(ft only has, the great J^ody which the Apt 
of Parliament was expressly intended to sup'prass^^ pohtintied to 
practise in.deAanqe of it, but in the thousands of driiggistsVshqps 
throughout these islands men ‘who have had no professional 
education whatever give medical ad^vioe and dispense medicines 
to tens of thousands of Her l^ajesty s subjects. 

The limits of a review artfele^ompal us to pause at this poih 
of our history. •We have now described^ the origin and mutual 
relations of the medical institutions of Mit^Unifed Kingdom ; .we 
haye exhibited their international and intestine conflicts, the 
source of which we have traced to the local and exclusive rights 
which monarchs or Parliament have conferred upon* them; and 
we have, we believe, substantiated our position that in exact 
proportion to the extent of exclusive powers entrusted to any 
coi’poration will ho the diversion of the aims and energies 
of that body from public td private objects. From the his- 
tory of the London College ol‘ Physicians, conventionally 
at the head of fho profession, as well as from that of tliP 
lesser or less dignified bodies, we have a flood of, ilfustrations 
showing that the great efforts of all the medfe*al corpdrations 
which possess exclusive rights, as distinguished fi‘bm the uni- 
versities which do not, have ever been for their own porporato 
and exclusive aggrandizement, often avowedly so, and often 
under the mask of their charters, professedly conferred for tht) 
advantage of the Commonwealth. That the freqdent prosecutions 
by one body of the members of another were rarely if ever 
dictated by a higher motive than the defence and maintenance 
intact of the exclusive domains and privileges of the prosecutors, 
is proved by Henry VITI.'s speedy revocation of the povfer pf 
prosecution which he had entrusted to the London surgpon^; 
the refusal of successive Parliaments to confirm the delegation 
to the Dublin College of Physicians of the arbitrary powers con:, 
lerred upon them by William and Mary ; by the decision of the 
House of Lords i& favour oi^lho Licyid^n apotbecanes whpn they 
appealed in the case of against their successful; prosecution 
by the . London College of Physicians; and by the , successive 
ju(|gments which b^vo be^n given against tte ^same College 
its, , prosecution of London surgeons. We haye (juoted the,; 
evidence of many of the most flistiugnished men in 
fession proving, that competent surgeonhi^nust . be good^'“ 3 ^^ 
sicians, that 'competent physicians i^ust b^well acquaint^t 
surgery, and that both pliysiqiai^ burgeons. ou|ht 
skilled in pharmacy, and we; haye shqVn' 
toasts of the English and Iri^ .m#0al :h 9 dto 
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serwi departmentw, originally separated by the proud spirit of 
caste and ifidtJe motiotis of dignity, distinct^ and have fenced them 
ronaaduritb bye-luw which restrain the profes«ii(m from tbal broad 
catholic culture absolutely essential to the accomplished phy- 
sician, and of vital importance to the public. Until recently, 
the Boy<d College of Physiqjans compelled surgical or pharma* 
ooulioal candidates for its liedhee tp sever themsolves from tlicir 
respective corporations, while tho framers of the Apothecaries 
Act were forced to buy ofl'4:he formidable opposition of the Royal 
College of yurgeons by foregoing their praiseworthy intention of 
constraining ibeif licJ'vtMes to give evidi'uce of being competent 
surgeons and obstetricians. The ytatc-constitnted CoUegea would 
havcf J'eceived with amazement or tho complacent smile of irony 
a proposal io let their attitude towards tiie Apothecaries Act be 
determined by a regard only to the pnbUe weal. The opposition 
of the Royal College of Physicians to the estahlislimenl of the 
Medico- Ohirurgical Society was not even avowedly pro horn 
pMicOf hut because,* to use its own word*', ‘‘ if a cliai'ier were 
granted to the Society it« might so grow in favour with the public 
as to set itself on a level with the OoUogc while the conjoint 
opposition of tlie two (V)ll^es to the formation of tho Univ(*rHity 
of London was from motives equally laudable. 

That the vigour of State privileged corjiorntions is mainly 
spent in conservative action, and lliat they ueglc<‘t to fulfil tho very 
duties for the perforraauco of which they were cHtnl)li*Hhod, is 
only more fully attested by the history of the l.ondon College 
of Physicians, because its legal powers and privileges have been 
more ample than those of any other medical body. How this 
College was bound to iiso its plenary aulhonty to ensure that 
the provinces of England should be supplied with physicians 
wortliy of tho name, how utterly it neglected to do so, we have 
seen ; and it is confidenlly affirmed that the diccntiiitps of this 
Collie, and the members of the College of fciurgoons— both 
institutions being not only creations of royalty, but the recipiences 
in a peculiar degree of governmental favour — wt»to up to a iwenl 
date sabjcct to an exomixiatiim far Jess scrutinizing and effective 
than those of their less powerful ^d less favoured 'mals of 
Dublin and Edinburgh. ^ * 

The supervision of the 4i*uggistB of London, Edinburgh,, pad 
Dublin, entrusted by Government to the Cpllege of Phymciaiis in 
each capital, and in Lohdon also to the apothecaries, in order to 
prevent the ^lo of ^nedicines ** defective, corrupted^ or not meet 
to be admiinstered for the Iptltih of man's body,’’ is b 6 eondooted 
as to be utterly futile, and is in flinty nothing bnt a ludicrous 
and contemptible sbam/ Tbe^ceneore of the Lendon Oollego 
heting seen m nmaiy os possible of thnir privhte patients before 
lUidday, meet on the east side of the City-^-^say in the Minorios ; 
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they thea enter the druggists'* djops m they reaeh them 
progress westward^ adcHhe nwneirs to shoir them a few sfecimmi^ 
oi their drugs, which they duly inspeet, ant' timt re&e; , Keying 
reached the western houndary of the Oifeyr*-^Templ«'4>aa^--thd 
duties end; they then hasten over Wateriochtaidge,, and take toe 
railway to Kichmond, where, at the, Star and Garter, the labours 
of the day are closed by th6#disp%,ijeh of a dinner* 

This laborious inspection, toj^ether with its ooHateral dia^a Sfal- 
filled at Bichmond, is undertake twice a year, the torn occupied 
on each oc(*.asion in inspecting all the druggists' shops ol the 
<^ity being at the utmost six hours 1 • * 

We presume that ^such of our readers as have followed us time 
far will have concluded that at all events soi^e change in the'* con- 
stitution of the medical bodies is called for* The great»body of the 
profession believes it to be the duty of parliament to take 
medicine and surgery under its especial care, in fact to make the 
administration of the affairs of tlie profession a deptartment of State. 
They would have o State-medicine as well as a State-theology, 
and with equal reason. They who dsserfp that if the State m both 
able and bound to ^provide for the spiritual welfare of it^subjcctei, 
it is equally able and bound to providip for their physical v^elfeto, 
are perfectly logical. Their fallacy lies in the assUmptidn tWt 
the religious creed of a people should he ordained by Goveru- 
ment, or that Parliament is qualified to discern or determm© 
theologk^al truth. But many even of those medico**-political 
relbrmers> who in religion are nonconformists, inconsistently ask 
the State to assume the conti’ol of medicine. It is marveHous that 
men who arc alive to the innumerable evils wliioh result from the 


petrifaction of the Thirty-nine Articles into an Act of Parliament, 
cannot arrive at the conclusion by a simple process of rcuBonihg 
a pnori, or by the argument from analogy, that to make thb 
regulations and government of the profession of healing a 
deportment of State, is to violate the right of English freenmn-— 
^etber doctors or patients, to encourage the pnMic to 
depend on Statfe- authorized testimonies of ccmpetency instead 
of scrutinizing the qualifioationB of dt9*physician8, ,to establish 'a 
mecMciil orthodoxy, and thifs^stsrivmg alter nniformit)^ of doctrine 
mid p,ractiee-^to brand new ideas with Jkhe opprobrium of herety 
and|^navcl pmcttcc as reckless experiment, tod the^jefore to retoim 
the progress of medici^rfScieace. * • ! 

The two |ikns of th^ rival pseudormedfoal afo 

tidily the same; they differ only in the 3<i<gtee m^wkidk 
orignatore ^ropooe to^itooi^mate the pri^afiton to tie 
I^rd Eiohov on the brought hip^ SlJ to 

form a Gouncil exclurivi^ 

Mr. 'He«dltiaa;a.pli0a, . 

Mr. Oowper in the BiiL which ihe intrOdti<jc«i^to toe Htoie df 
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2^fd alt He would give, the eorparatioati n 
litigejiBg .exietmc^e th^m the electors of seventeen out 

. of. .Wwty-three members of $> Supreme SifediiCaJ Ooiinoil, the re- 
maimng six to be, appointed by« Her Majesty. This Central 
.Council is tp; control all e^caminations for licences or degrees; 
to determine what shall be ibe qualifications of candidates, and 
the pond^OBs of admission xo profession, and therefore to 
supersede or disallow at its pleasure^ the independent action of all 
local institutions; to devise and keep a general register of all 
persons legally authcjrfzed to practise ; to fix and exact registra- 
tion fees, payable by^afimitted candidates; and, finally, to dis- 
register any person whom it may deem deserving of such punish- 
ment As in April, 1856, we expressed at length our objetj-' 
tions to the constitution of any central council whatever as u 
goveinm^ntsd brgan for exercising supremo jurisdiction over 
the profession of surgery -and medicine, we are spared- the 
necessity of justifying our objections, in extenso^ now. The 
reform which we then prescribed we again commend ; . . We 
would simply sever the* conftexion of all medical bodies with 
tlie State^*' Wha^ber this would prove an effectual remedy for the 
notable abuses which distinguish the internal government of 
several of the medical corporations, and would eflect the changes . 
imperatively called for in the present system of medical educa- 
tion it would be useless to assert, until we show, as we hope to do, 
what those abuses are, and how medical education is now con- 
ducted ; but at all events it would, remove the ills which we have 
already desbribed as afflicting the medical body, and which wo 
have traced to undue legislative interference as their cause : the . 
University graduates and College licentiates, whether of Eng- 
landj Ireland, or Scbtland, would acquire the legal right to prac- 
tise in every part of the United Kingdom; there would no 
longer be the possibility of Ipgal conflicts of physicians with 
surgeons or apothecaries, or of the latter between themselveH ; 
the rise of institutions such as the Medico-Chirurgical Sooiejfy 
and the London University would still meet witlr opposition from « 
existing corporations no doubt, but that opposition woukl »<> 
longer prevail by virtue of steength derived from kings oi* 
parliaments:; if existing, colleges should signally neglect their 
duties, thus causing thCfCountry t<^ be overrun with, mescal ; 
practiti^ierS; Bome he-ving scarcely ^apy professional eduoa^ 
tion,. and some none^ they would nb' longer.be able to ust^ 
tbeir State-\^elegateil aujthority to ^ti$& the ^oris anade by en- 
lightened and benevolent nien to c^Untera^t the evSsvr^u^^ 
from theif neglect,; fiimlly st^dept 

woujdno louj^r Ite forc^Cto pr^ of ihjst 

as a. condition of beoowng n Iieentiste;i«if a UoUege. :uf . 
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ciauB, for. we, w not the^ ai%surd exclusiveness of these colle^e^^ 
maintained by Government either it wbtild swiftly vanish under 
the influence of common sense# or rival oblleges, rhprafientiug 
and constantly adapting themsdves to the growing, int^fligeaco 
of the profession^ would overshadow #them, and their atrophied 
remains would only interest us as antiquarian curibsiti^, : * 
There is yet time, we hope, foi^he London College of l^yaiciims 
to re-establish its supremacy,, to win back its prestige^ and to 
command again the respect of thh proftssiqn. If>' consulting its 
own dignity, it wohld declare its independence jyf Government ; 
if, instead of casting itself at the feet of ^uecessive'Home Secre- 
taries, and beseeching Parliament for help, it would help its^elf ; 
5f, seeing that most persons still persist in receiving their medi- 
cines direct from their medical attendants, it would rtnhul that 
foob'sh bye-law which excludes its licentiates frotn'th© great bulk 
of the practice of England,* and virtually deprives the English 
people of the aid of its best-edpoated physicians; instead of 
restricting its: examination of candidates fof its diploma to Sub- 
jects which conventionally come wiftiin Uhe sphere of the phy- 
sician^ it* would assure itself, conformably to theiAetter and spirit' 
of its charter; of their competency, not only as physicians, but as , 
surgeons arid accoucheurs ; if, instead of deferring to the efieto 
notion that Parliament can confer real distinctions, it would at 
once assume and exercise tlie right of bestowing on its licentiates 
the title of Doctor of Medicine ; and if, instead of obargiag 
50i. I7a, for its diploma, it would charge lOi. 10s., or even. 5?. 5^., 
the London College of Physicians, would once more pkee itself 
really, as it still is nominally;: at the head of the.profession* Tlie 
functions of the Society of ’Apothecaries, as testifiers of profes- 
sional skill. Would then be superseded, while tfieir onerous dutie$\ 
as prosecutors' by authority of Parliament would cease. . Even the 
London College of ^Surgeons would find itself' no longer; wantbd 
as a separate' institution,' and probably the. profession and thb 
putllic would be edified by observing a spontaneous and mutual 
tendency in the two^ rival colleges to coalesoeMnto one: Pure’* 

surgeons and pure*’ physicians are my&ical beings, never met ■ 
with in real life : doubtle1<ei there will ’ always be a certeili ; ' 
diyisipn^of labour in the medical profesrion as in all othersy hht’ 
this i^yii^ioh in so far as desirable is the result of elective 
mttes';whibh>catt neithei;- be foreseen nor determined by Boli^a:; 
of-j^srainetewhose diploma therefote ougl*! to be a^te^Wroul’^; ' 
of ntl^eVq^tf^hfions of its 'holder 

Thus it a]^<^ts:tthat df %he feondori Obllj^^ of Pbysibii^ : 
conscious of its drityfiind^wjAld'^do.i^ gradrii^:|^ 

end to the weary 

confer a great "b‘^o«cmtbnVth6dp^^m *;by*.-tli^’l^ng^^ i^ 
fVol LXIX. No. CXXXVi:^-N»w Sbeies. Vol JlJh No. K. Mr ^ 



cajatact^itii a lai^bfto cla^ af ^^oiima, socially mid 
iwwteotoaliy, abir. ^er^ly employed; it ’would 

’.^^ 1 % ^ milts aOd degrees of pnit^aon ’wtoe there 
iSc BOiir . a complexity noiut&iligihle to lay men, and, ’widening 
itanaiwsdy its own sphere of induenoe and seefolnees, it would 
stfengthm, enlarge, and pemijtanently ie-^»tshli^ itself. 


AeT. Vin.A--/)BeA:^IZATION OF THE WaB DEPAirTMENT. 

Meport of the Commissioners appointed to Inquire into the^Begu- 
* latwns affecting the Sanitary Condition of the Army, the 
^Orgmization of Military Hosjntals, and the Treatment of, 
the Siclc and Wounded, dc. Preaentod to botli Houses of 
Pai'liamont by command of Her Majesty. 

W THIN ibe last two years we have bad four folio reports to 
in&rm us that® a splendid army was uunecessarily cut off 
by thousands ; within the last few months we have had a Report 
to sbowithat ^ere is not sufficient inducement for medical men 
of talent to enter the a#my;, and now we have a voluminous 
Report to show that, our baiTacks arc unhealthy, the soldier’s 
food monotonous, his occupation stultifpng, and that, conse- 
quently, mortality prevails to a greater extent in the army than 
in civil life, 

. When a soldier enlists to serve his country, he undertakes 
on ciertain conditions to give up his time, his liberty, and, if 
need be, his life. How nobly he redeems his part of the bar- 
gaia is proclaim^ in every page of our history. But, people 
of England ! how liave you fulfilled your part of the engage- 
ment? Have you not laid your heads together to see how 
cheap jm could do it? You get clothihg wholesale, and 
give to each man just as little as will cover lum of a ma- 
terial which will not last him six months, instead of the pyo-* 
mbed year; you build long rambling dweillings, as devoid of 
comfort as Hounslow Heath, and «4iek as many men into a room 
as you dan; having agi^ed to feed** them out of the shilling 
a-day; you buy mutton without end, and boil it in the same way, 
day after day; Suddenly you hear that these guand^aris the 
public peace , die more^ rapidly than the rest of the community ; 
and. this ia brought to your notice in the most startimg way*-^ 
viz., hf. fir^h. bouilfey and fresh suits of clothing being required. 
Then arise la^entafions;. This ibottal^^ costs u« taoney. We 
must remedy it/’ ^^But how*^? ’'That also wiU cost us money/' 
0 ^ihiraMe people ! . Most ioafi Bray reckon up 

winch wiil be the ch^pest, fifesh xueu or a fresh system ? Open 
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Favst, and him« caffefdlly, and’ see 'ItOT^insn^ £ d. d. you 
will get in exoliange for acting agamst youi^ conscience ?' Say 
it is OTerybody's fault but your own. Tell these soldiers that 
it rests with the Horse Gruards, with the War Department, with 
anybody bat yourselves. Who of*yoa will cry, Msdb 
Not one. Yet if anything woiiJd move a heartless money* 
seeking race, it would be thi^ great Blue-book on the Sanitary , 
Condition of the Anny. li ought to command some attentiont 
An ex-Secretary at War was the President; the first medical 
men in England were members; the Jiecjds ctf the army, and 
men learned in civil statistics were exaftiined. And one. and 
all tell the same tale — ^that on you rests a heavy rei^onsihility. 
They explain how the Horse Guards and the War Department 
can do nothing. That it is a case of money.. Money versuft 
life; and that you alone, through your Representatives, can give' 
this money. And remember there is no shirking the question. 
There is no use saying you didn’t know or didn't understand. 
The whole subject has been discussed and dissected to satiely, 
and summed up ia this fresh Report in dhc following lines, more 
eloquent than any poetry — • 

LINES • 

Representing the Relatim Mortality of the Abmt and of the EKUnmW 
MajjB PopirLATiox at corresponding Ages ; that of the latter is taken 
from English Life Table 1849-63. 
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. W^ teve.iiot pmejit to. analyse the contents of the 

Bepo^ We shtui* probably , return to the subject in a future 
number ;« and without entering into any lengthened discussion as 
the .causes of the fearful rate of mortality indicated by these 
lin(^, we shall endeavour to trace, in a few words, those adminis- 
tearivjs defects iujthe system the British Army to which, as it 
appears to us, that mortality mus# to a considerable extent be 
ultimately attributed, , 

, In 1805, a Committee, censistKig of a Lord of the Treasury, 
half-a-dozen, army oi^cers, a medical officer, 'and Sir Joseph 
Paxton, were appointed tb examine into the state of our barracks, 
and recommend suchimprovement asthey mi girt, consider necessary. 
It is S-eported by the Commission that the barracks erected since 
then afford* very superior accommodation to those previously 
built, yet it does' not appear that any very important step has. been 
taken towards supplying the deficiencies of the older buildings, 
and that some of the most serious ^ evils still remain unreniQdied. 
But what was the meaning of appointing a Committee in 1855 
upon such a subject as tlie Barrack question f For years and 
years commanding officers of detachments, of districts, had 
reported the state of our barracks. It was well known that at 
Devonport were squares of huts, wliicli had existed some thirty 
years longer than ever they were intended to do ; tliat at Glasgow 
and Birmingham were rCtten old buildings situated in the most 
unhealthy portion of the town ; in London itself wore the Portman- 
sbPcet Barracks, which had been pointed out for years as a disgrace 
to any civilized community, Tl»ese were Jill matters notorious at tlie 
Horse Guards, and repeatedly bn^ughtto the notice of the Ordnance 
department ; and w'ere so far recognised by the latter, that in the 
^‘Orders Begulalions for the guidance of the Corps of Eoyal 
Engineers and Koyal Sappers and Miners at Homo and Abroad,’* 
revised by order of the Master- General and Brtard of Ordnance 
to January 1st, 1851, it is ordered that the calculation of cubical 
space per man, in temperate climates, should be from 400 to 50p 
cubic feet. Yet what is the maximum allowance in any of our 
barracks ? In Hull Citadel it is 315; Scarbor^gh Castle, 819; 
Barnley, Sheffield, 331 ; Chathaili, 350; Tilbury Fort, 881 ; 
Fort Moncktonv . Gosport,,, 351 ; St. Nicholas’s Island, Plymouth, 
$'63 ; Pendetmis Castle, 321; Purfleat, 849; Infantry Barrack, 
%indsoi:, 338 ; Portman-street Barrack, London, 331 ; -to which 
list may be added more . in Scotland and Ireland, bearing 
the aatoe ra^io. Effcn in barracks erected since 1847, we fre*- 
quently find tfeb spaed limited to i less thafe the minimum of 400 
'feet, "Mtllehiimpte Bedpubtiu 34g,5®et; Goal House Battery, 
Graye^ndi 30% Stedden Point, Plymouth, 368 j Fort leMarcbont, 
in Guernsey, ; Point Battefy, PoTtsinoath,^886 ; North-East 
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Martello T-oweris, Pembroke, 280, Ac/ Yet are i^tbe paupers in tbe 
Scotch workhouses allowed 480 feet i)er bed, rigidly 

insisted upon. But these barrack returns are bas<^ upon the en^* 
gineer estimate of the number of men they ate calculated to bold, 
and not upon what they are frequently made to hold. When 
creases come on in the army, and Remits join in great numbers; 
it is difficult to estimate the qftantity of cubic feet per man, Beds 
are laid down as thick as th(:^groom can hold, and then there arises 
in these dormitories a peculiar Stench,* which cannot be imagined 
by any one who* has not experienced it. ^ A ^tench which 
nothing in common with the smell of a dormitory in a hospital^ 
unless, perhaps, sonle of the heavy fever wards, but combined 
garlic, and bad tobacco, and roasted herrings ; and so gratifying is 
this atmosphere to the nose of the soldier, that, as Servant Joshua 
Sothoron of the 85tli Regiment tells us, not only*in the winter 
months, hut in the hottest nights of summer, every door is kept 
carefully closed, for fear aiiy.of it should escape. No \^hder, 
as Colour-Sergeant Reynolds obs(3rves, thdt in the morning there 
are frequent copaplaints, ^'accompanied by a good deal of 
coughing, a phthisicy sensation in the throat, and# spitting/* 
Aud let it be further remembered, that it is in this room the men 
breakfast, dine, and take their tea ; that it is the only place they 
liave to spend their evenings, read their books, and smoke their 
pipes ; and the only refuge from this is the puhlio^house, aud wo 
may form some notion of the atmosphere breathed by the soldier 
within doors. A great many reasons have been assigned for this 
state of things, but they arc thus all summed by Sir Richard 
Airey — "It is the old story — money; everything is stopped for 
want of means.” The Quarieimaster-General who, from the 
nature of his office, ought to have entire control over the number 
of men in barracks, has none whatsoever. The barracks used 
formerly to be irf charge of the Ordnance Department, they are 
now in lhat of the War Department. The Engineer Department 
construct the rooms upon plans of their own, place in white paint 
over l)laok doors the number of men the rooms are to hold ; th^ 
buildings are then handed ow to the fiarrack Department, whidi 
must rigidly adhere to thb mumbers laid down, and all that the 
Quartermaster- General can do is to represent any overcrowding" 
to Ahe War Department ; tand we are* distinctly told, " tliat 
terly these remonstrapeea have been of no avail, for there had 
been such a pressure upon the question*Qf billetting the trobpd* 
that the barracks have been very much*overffrowded,^an of 

occupatioif having ocdirred with a View to kvoid the 
of mUetting.*' Indeed, i£>J6 a standing regulation tjto 
number of cubic feCt laid down* in the Engineer is 

an indulgence and not a right; for in a letter Written ifr’lSST hy> 
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the Wellington, Oomnaander-in-Chief, to the officers 

m iereifti and which is supposed to contain so, much 

Ttiduable infiomation and instruction relative to barrack affairs, 
that it' is deemed eaqpedient to embody it in the "" Orders and 
Begulations for the Amy,"' we find it stated — 

**That officers^ and troops m«|t not at any station have more accom- 
modation than the regulations allow them ; that the use of single iron 
bedsteads having diminished the numbers in almost every bariack, which 
the mme space would have adcomvKfdaied under other drcumUmceB^ it 
will not answer still further to dimmish the numbers accommodated, 
after the diminution al^rady caused by this arrangement.” 

And lest any philanthropical general offiber, or colonel of a 
regiment, might wish to disregard these regulations, with a view ' 
to improve^the sanitary condition of their men, iir some unhealthy 
West Indiarf Colony, all the terrors of the check system arc 
launched at his head. He is told — 

^at the intention in framing the Ilegulations under which the 
duties of the Barrack l)epartir\pnt arc conducted, is, that its officers 
should he guided by these rules and regulations alone, and that they 
should be fTespoiisible for an obedience thereof, and for the care and 
expenditure of stores and of*money tq the Master-General and Board 
of Ordinance alone, being the department of the State which is 
responsible to Her Majesty and the Parliament for the due adminis- 
tration of the affairs of the Barrack Department, and the expenditure 
of the money granted by Parliament for its service,” 

The consequence of such admirable regulations is, tliat if at 
aixy time a detachment of fifty men is sent to occupy a harra<ik 
numbered for one hundred, they are given over half the barrack, 
and if representations are made to the Barrack-Master that the 
extra accommodation would be a boon, the Barrack-Master, if a 
kind man, may grant it; if not, he will refuse it. Indeed, the 
regulation® on this head are simply absurd. 'It is further laid 
down in the Queen s Regulations, that though the Master- General 
and Board of Ordnance have no objection to indulge officers wfth 
an extra room in barrack, whenever there is ^sparo accommoda- 
tion^ officers are to understand that such application must he 
supported' by thes sanction of the Amandant of the "garrison, 
or the officer commanding in barracks, and be forwardi^ to tile 
Master-General atid Board of Ordnance through the Barrpek- 
Master, ibr decision." Now, who would wish to trouble the 
Master-Genefal and Bpard with a correspondence relating to per- 
sonal . comfgrtiS, ooifrtstin^ of four walls, a deal table, and two 
deill chairs. The Board is’ abolishej^ bht not ' its /e^ationa; 
and with the excepiaon^-of printing Secretary &r War" for 
‘'Master-General mid Board," the remainder rests, in 
and ffie War Department is quite os much un3er the impression" 
that its only duty is to save money as eVer ,thb Board of Ord- 
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nftifLce was^ 0£ tliis irukm, an admirable exam]>i 0 is given iti ’: 
il,*e Fourth. . B^ort of ’the Select Committee of Amy befote 
SebtiistopoL Mr. Monsell was tlien Clerk of the 43rduanoe^ a^d 
hi>s office had been pl^d under the Secretary for War i aiud how 
(lid these two officials carry out the jjBcommendation of the Bm’- 
raek Committee with respect to the, new barracks which to 
be built at Aldershot, as a model ol* comfort and salubrity .? In 
answer to a question respecting them, he.says~ ^ 

On the day whcjh I brought forward the Ordnance Estimates in 
liament, I, in answer to the noble lord the XJ^ercjjeT fcr Totness, stated 
that the barracks wMoh were going to be erec?fced at Aldershot would 
^cost only 25/. per mad. 1 made that statement upon the auMiprity 
of a written statement which 1 had received from the office of the 
Inspector-General of Fortifications. Lord Panmure made a similar 
statement in the House of Lords, To my horror, the* day, I think, 
after J had moved the estimates, when I went up to the Ofdna;Qee 
Office, I found that the statement which had been put into my %nds, 
and which T of course had been pibrfectly justitjed in considering accu- 
rate, as I received it from the propcar autjiiority, had been entirely 
inaceuratij ; and that, according to the mode proposed for the erection 
of those buildings, they would cost infinitely more. I inrmediately 
went to Lord Panmure, and said I miftt go down at oiic§ to tht^ 
House of Commons ; I must toll them that i have made an orroheouB 
statement, and I must devise some way or other to put this 250,000/. 
at their disposal again, in order that they may, upoti the new showis^ 
of the case, having granted the money upon the stateinent which 
.1 prevmualy made to them, ii* they please reject it. Lord I^aumtire 
told me, bclbre 1 did that, to make some inquiries with regard to the 
matter, and see whether it would not bo possible to carry out the work 
upon a difibrent plan, and in a mode which would be consistent \vith 
the statement which wo had made. I went back and made inquiries 
upon that subject. It so happened that just at that moment we had 
a committee sitting upon the subject, composed of very intelligent 
men, who had ma<le inquiries from many of the principsu builders in 
the country as to the best mode of erecting barracks, and I found that 
1 was enabled to arrange that a really good and solid barrack, which 
‘would last for sixty^or seventy years, should be constructed for the 
price at which we had pledged ourselves to* the Hoqse of Oointnons to 
construct it. 1 asked the Hdu|e of Commons to give me 250,(XH)f. to 
buiid a barrack for 10,000 men, at the ratp of 25/. a head, md 1 am 
gomg most religiously to disijharge the o^^ligation which I then epn- 
traced. In my opinion, they will be as serviceable for this genera- 
tion, and probably for tne next, as the buildings whibk it was pro- 
pel to erect. They will not certainly Jasif so long ; but, irf my 
opinion, a barracik.which ^ts sixty or seventy years, tefiift 
enough/’ ’ '■ / 'V’V 

■ Most -worthy . Clack of the OrdnAcel moat. 
taty of War ! nedUher of you appear to l«ve keeu 
tn^. 2d2. per man comprehends nothing hat /&e hai^ acoomino- 
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dktion for ih© Txieu; 'ftnd^did itidt inctade the officers’ qhai^rs, 
Biid'^barrack offices. Were ye fiightened l>y the 
bold^ae^fet of W^ Lambeth, or had ye seen th^ ghost of 

And so, sooner than ask Parliament for the 
real sums 'you wanted, you»thonght you were lucky to get any, 
glad to have done with the^ugly question. Economists in the 
House, should * really • be carefik of what they say, if they 
frighten authorities out of their comjnon sense. The result of the 
whole story was, the^ barracks^ were shorn of their wholesome 
dimensions, and cor^truoted only to last sixt/ or seventy years I 
Let a man dabble in ^hSuso property — we mean respectable men 
and^.re8pectable property — ^would ho be satisfied if his brick and 
mortar lasted no longer? Would a country gentleman building* 
a mansion think he had done his duty if he were to erect one 
which would last but little more than his own liftdime ? We 
Imve heard that enough for the day is the evil thereoJ*,” but we 
^did not think such a proverb woyild extend to barracks. Was it 
on such principles as this that our forefathers built Greenwich 
Hospital ? It is this Everlasting dabbling in building estimates 
wliich disgusts the people. Explain to them that expenditure is 
necessary, and they will not begrudge it. The Crimean fund, 
and the Indian fund have proved tliis to the whole civilized 
world. But what the people naturally object to is, tliat their 
money should be frittered away, to save a clerk of the Ordnance 
apologising to Parliament for moving estimates on subjects he 
did not understand. Yet, w-hat can we expect when the chiefs of, 
the War Office go to the 'House and ask for money upon the 
authority of statements put into their hands, instead of having 
them in their heads. 

Ministers ought^^to know that the intelligence of the people 
on such matters has not been standing still. The press, and 
the pulpit, and the school, and the efibfts of our middle 
closes, have completely altered the feelings of the working 
classes, even in the last generation. Indeed, if anything, 
ideas of the working class at the present day are above their' 
posit&bm The^cheapenihg *of clothing by tlie improvements in 
our jmaiaiufahtures, the cbeapeningedf’food resulting from free 
trade, the improvementsun dwelliiigs by the abolition of window 
tax,: the 'erection' of mechanics’ institutions, &c,, have cau^d n 
vast improvement in the social condition €>f Hie people. Will 
anybody compare, thf "feelings of the mechanic and labourer of 
the prese*^tday to%ose^af <he time of Queen Anne ? , Yet army 
life, aa Wf3 neius of if now, iifrould appear to be dbout' the same as 
it was then ^ 

“I infers m* please worsh^i said Go^oral' Trir^ that the liedi- 
esau^oisture is nothiUg^in the World but ditch-water, and that iheradieid 

t # 
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heat, of those who can go. to the expense of it, is hnrnt hi^andy : the 
radical heat and moisture of a private man, sm* please your honours* is 
nothing but ditch-water, and a dram of Geneva:— an’ give us but 
enough of it, with a pipe of tobacco to give us spirits and drive away 
the vapours, we know not what it is to fgar death*” 

Pray what is the difference Jbetween Corporal Trim’s remi- 
niscences of his army life undof William III,, and its narrative at 
the present day in the BW-book ? When in the fleld> the 
“ ditch-water" is still “ditch-water," blit af home it is the long 
low room, with its row iron bedsteads, an^ ite^long deal table, 
with deal forms, and its stinking tub, and •an atmosphere which 
^ you can cut like cheese, — and to drive away the vapouriL the 

soldier still takes the dram of Geneva and the pipe of tobacco. 
Would it be so great an expense to build dormitories which a 
man could sleep in without chance of catching coiffeumption or 
fever ; to build refectories where men could take their meals iii 
comfori, and read their newspaper of a night ; to erect canteensi 
where a man might have his tea and his coffee if he wished.for it, 
as well as his beer^ and his gin ? A fivrf-court, a cricket-ground, 
might keep him out of harm’s way and in health ; proper*w«shing- 
rooms would also assist in tliis ; and ihese few things would de- 
crease the rate of nioiiality. And to do this, all that is wanted ia 
money judiciously laid out. Wo are glad to learn that a Com-^ 
mission has been appointed, not of inquiry, but of practical 
reform, to carry out barrack improvements, and we trust that they 
will be armed with the necessary powers. Let this CommiBsion 
visit every barrack in the United Kingdom, and condemn at once 
all such as are unfit to lif^e in. Let it give immediate directions 
to turn all buildings which can be made available into wholesome 
dwellings. Much in tliis way could be done at once. A bairaok 
which held a tliousand men with difficulty, may be made to hold 
five hundred with^joml'ort. Let it be a recognised rig^t of the 
soldier at home, tliat he should have so many hundred cubic feet 
tq breathe in. Their officers have such a right. Every subaltern 
con claim his single room. It maybe small, and dingy, and 
stinking, but at least it is a right; and ri the Barrack Department, 
cannot find him a room fot himself, he is entitled to lodging: 
money. Let a soldier have a right to sjpace. Let two rooms be 
thrqwn into one ; two stories into one.» Iff it is considered 
wholesome — as it most.decidedly is — to crowd basements^ with mein 
at night, slyjt up every basement used as a jileepingHTOom. 
witli Woolwich barracks, and thus dlose'at onCe 
buildings* * Orddr drains to Ae made. Mr. George Pratti 
veyor to the forces, observe^*' these drains will be an 
but we very much doubt whether* they will not ixi areally :b© on 
economy. In this* manner we shall do much towards detaining 
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owe All great ohangas require time ; but no tiine l^e tbe 

pre^ut for begimiiiig a climge urgently needed, and showing we 
are in eamest. The summer will sooti be coming on^ and we can 
take adyantage of it to empty our barracks, and turn in the brick- 
layers and whitewashers.. A little fresh air will do the men no 
bom, after stewing through^tbe winter in their foul dwellings ; 
and ihough tins alone will not cause the army mortality to lie 
brought down on a level with that pf the civil population, it will 
diminish one cause, — overcrowded barracks. The necessity foi* 
this is proved ip a most wonderful manner b/ Monsieur Boudin, 
ill his “ Easfi sur le»ldis Pathologiques de la Mortality/’ quoted 
in Appendix LXV., where we find that when Ijouis Philippe was 
in fbe habit of gofog to St. Cloud, a healthy garrison of from 40(V 
to 500 men being always augmented to 1200 men, tlie consequent 
overcroirding of the barracks immediately caused typhus fever to 
break out, wbdeh disappeared again as soon as the numl)(?rs were 
t reduced. ^ 

The Bepoii of tho Royal Commission has slioAvn that the con- 
stantly recurring mortality in barracks, in tinie of ]w>*aco, destroys 
more livps in the long run than service in the field. An arrest 
can be put on that mortfility without interfering with strictly 
military functions or strategical exigeniues. No reason c^an be 
assigned why the Augean stable of the barracks cannot bo clcansod 
wutli a strong hand. Commanding officers would bo thankful to 
have it done ; and we very much mistake them if they would 
not lend every assistance in the doing of it. The rormation of 
fixed camps in time of peace can always be done with due regard 
to the healthiness of the ground. It in generally decided upon 
by the Government, after consulting the highest military and 
medical authorities*; and though it should be strategical, it must 
be salubrious, — and there can be no doubt that besides the bene- 
ficial effect on health produced by plenty of tesli air, the change • 
of scene, and variety in the duties, tends greatly to brace up the 
coni^itution of the men. ]lut between a camp of instruction nfid 
a camp iseleoted in an enemy’s country, there is but little analogy. * 
The latter must ever be based on ^rategical reasons ; and though 
a eommander-in-chief will, of courj^e," endeavour in every way to 
unite the subject of heahih with that of strategy, he alone can, be 
the judge hbw for the two are compatible. I'he first duty^pf a 
general officer is to obfoin the end desired, by his Government ; 
and,in order ^to do so.lt inust be his policy to bring mto the con- 
test the greatest nfi»mer'of men he can. Therefore it is as much 
his interest ,b( the prinoipaLmedtcal officer t6 save every 
life he can^ /But in this, as im otfty'fiiatters, he is greatly at the 
mercy of Ms Government, findfbas not unfreqaeistiy to risk the 
health of his troops, contrary, perhaps* to his own judgment. 
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It k by taking up a judicious position that an emMf k eheoked 
in his enterprize, or thal an Btmj may be able to resniit itself 
alter disaster. All such positions are strategical, and must ho 
selected entirely for the purpose of carrying put ^tbe object in 
view. A position may have to be taken in a moat unhealthy 
locality; that is part of the dangers of warj nevertheless, a 
general officer will even then do» all that he can to render that 
position as salubrious as it c&n,be made. 

According to the present regulations, this duty devolves on the 
(Juiirtermaster-Gonfiral, wlip is supposed to have su|Bcient sanitary 
knowledge to enable him to detect every ixilting or prospective 
cause of disease in ©very position — camp, occupied town, or q^uat- 
fers. It is no disparagement to the Quartermaster-General’s Depart- 
ment to state that, as a purely military department^ it is nob likmy to 
bo possessed pf the requisite amount of knowledge in army hygiene, 
sanitary science, and sanitary engineering. Of late years, immense 
advances have taken place in all jtliese branches of social science, ^ 
and the time lias arrived ibr introducing them into the army* In 
the army, the opinion of a eompeteift medical sanitary adviser 
ought always to he taken on tliese subjects, so far as strategical 
necessities will admit. The limits witbin which this might bo 
done are clearly stated in the following evidence of the Quarter- 
master- G ciioral : — 

‘‘ 3167. (President,^ On field service, if the site of a camp is selected, 

T do not mean a position taken up during the very short space neces- 
sary for certain operations in the field, but a permanent camp, would 
the medical officer be consulted as to the site ? — I do not think that 
as a rule ho would. Military reasons would govern, and if it was in- 
tended to take up such jjositions as we did in Bulgaria,, the Quarter- 
inaster-Geiioral would select the site, and he would he governed in that , 
.selection by the proximity of* wood and water, and the distance tbaT 
the men had to go for it, and the importance of the position generally. 

“ 3163. In that particular case in Bulgaria, would not a medical 
opinion in one or two instances have been very advantageous, the 
medical men being more likely to know what are the indication^ of 
healthiness than a man whose attention has not been turned to those 
peculiar subjects ? — i "should safr^so, unquestionably. I think, indi- 
vidually, that if I commanded' ^ body of troops I should, on those 
points, go hand ip hand with my medical pffieer, and even in the 
removal of the camp, provide^ there were f o military reasons which 
should overrule it. v 

‘^^109. Of com’se any Strategic reason would override thatr — xus, 

“ 3170. Feeling that, do you not think that j)y i^gwlation the medibal - 
officer ought t 9 be cpnsulted and give his ppinion r-;--Yes. < ^ . 

3171. Would it he a cnec^Ad^how whether his rteommen^tion 
had been attended to if he gave Ks opihion ixu writing ? — Oertainiy, 

^ 3203. (Mr. Martifi.) Your dq)artment is specially employed iU 
the^military topography of the army ?— Yes. 
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“BJ304. 3^9^ you thiiik tliat the deparfcmeu^ of m^didal topography 
akdoid be ojBcially assoeiatted fox field purposes witii that of military 
topography with refereixce to the influence of locality, and externiw 
circumetanceB affecting the health generally, with regard to the s^i- 
tary condition of the army; how would you propose to associate 
medical with military topography- ? — I think that every officer of the 
Quarterm^ter-Oeneral’s Department who is desired to take up ground, 
ought to be accompanied by a meSicaJ^ officer. 

3205. As a matter of regulation ? — Yes, laid down as such, and 
that if there is any ^aut‘ of coifcurrenoe he should put his opinion in 
writing. • . ‘ ' 

“ 3200. Where ixuiitary considerations do not overrule the medical, 
his recommendations should receive due attention ? — Certainly. 

*‘*3207. {Sir James Clark,) Do you mean that a medical officer, 
speciaUy«appointed to superintend the sanitary, condition of the camp, 
should accompany the army ? — No. 1 think that the principal medical 
officer of the division should be in connexion with the Quartermaster- 
General, and that they should work together. 

“ 3208. Would it^be a good arrangement if an officer was appointed 
entirely to superintend the wjbole camp and report to the Quartermaster- 
General f — I have always thought that independently of the chief 
medical officer in the army there ought to be a field deputy, who 
should be the officer whf* should have that charge that you speak of, 
together with the other medical duties ; that he should inspect all the 
hospitals, and report to the principal medical officer. 

“ 3209. {Bresident,) He would act as the head of a sort of sanitary 
police ? — Yes, he would be the second medical officer, and he should 
be 2 *esponsible on all those points. 

“3210. Would he not be very much what is now wanted in the 
towns in England, namely, an inspector of nuisances ? — Yes, but lus 
functions would go far beyond that again ; he would have the inspec- 
tion of all the hospitals, and be a practical working man in the field. 

“ “3211. Though a medical man? — Yes; a military medical man of 
liigh rank. 

“3212. {Sir Jemes Clark.) And he should* bo immediately under 
the Inspector-General ? — Yes, under the ‘senior medical officer in the 
cainp. 

“ 3218. If you had had such an officer in the Crimea would he have 
been^ very useful ? — E:!ftremely ujj^ul ; because the senior medical 
officer’s whole time was. taken up ul administration, so that he could 
not give any personal attention to 5ie subject.” 

But in adopdng4faiB^proposal, which has received the section 
of the Commission, l^t us be most caref\il not to lessen the ro- 
sponsibilitiesofthej^uartermaster-General — ^responsibilities clearly 
laid down, both^in the regulations and by the customs of the 
service."^ As Misd Nightingale pr^erly observes Mrith respect to 
hospitals, let there be “ one eie^^ve bead, call him governor, 
commander,>or,wfaat you wil, and let it be his sole command/’ 
So with the Quartermaster’General's department. Let there be 
but one commanding oflicer. If you 'like to place under him an 
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oBioor charged with the s|uaitary ditties of the ca£Dp^,;that is an- 
other question. But on Ibhis point we perfectly with Br, 
John Sutherland, that military hygiene should be a compulsoty 
portion of the education and examination for seivioe of every 
officer, whether medical or not.*'. * . 

Yet, if we insist so strongly on the^ point that the command- 
ing officer should be supreme iu the field, on the same prin- 
ciple we agree most cordialfy* with the Commission, tlmt the 
medical man should be supreme in all 'ine(|iGal matters in his 
hospital. And if any douljts had ever existed 0131 this subject, 
tlie wonderfully clear paper by Miss Nigldingale, which is 
published in the Blue-book, would set them at rest. Although 
we, in common with the rest of the world, have ever fclt the 
greatest veneration for that eminent woman, yet it Was not 
until wo road that paper wc were aware of the extent* of sound 
sense and great practical knowledge she took out with her to the 
Crimea. It appears that for thii^een years she has devoied her 
attention to the organization of civil and military hospitals, and 
that her ideas have ^hecii formed after a dareful education and 
minute inspection of the several hospitals at homo and (d>road. 
She has visited nil the hospitals in London, Dublin, Edin- 
burgh; many county hospitals; some of the naval and military 
hospitals ill England ; all the hospitals in Baris; studied under 
the Samrs de Charity ; was twice in training as a nurse at the 
Institution of Protestaiit Diticoiiesses at Kaiserswerth ; visited 
tlic hospitals of Berlin, and many other places in Germimy; 
those of Lyons, Borne, Alexandria, Constantinople, arid Brussels; 
also the war hospitals of the French and Sardinians ; and 
three times did she visit tlic Crimea to inspect the regimental 
liosi)ita]s, and remained ' six mouths in the general hospitals.— 
Wo are not going to enter into a repetition of the Crimean 
disasters; but we ketow of no more valuable opinion than that 
given by Miss Nightingale, after having compared the state of 
our i^otoe hospitals in time of peace with those of the Crimea, alad 
hTund the same blundering system, arising from the same original 
i-aimc — ^the objection, on the part nf men -fiigh *m office, to allow 
those urider thorn any kind of responsibility., A medical man in 
her Majesty’s service" can do only one thing with certainty — ^pre- 
scribe i’or the sick, and make, up^his meaicirpe out of the store 
whicln has been allowed Jiim. However urgent his other tequh^- 
moiits may he, — were he to reqitire a windoW-Iji th^> hospital to he 
mended, or extra clothing for the ' sick,— Were iffi to d^re even* 
so much as dlfo watTer-clos'fets^ being rephired bi Whitewashed^ he 
must await the results of the s^tSm of reqpfeiti^V 
is thus- summed up by Miss Nightingale, es the hosj^i is 
concerried; — ^ 
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^ {1) Thfe Oenerai Officer (Jomnrnnffing; (2) tbe Quarfcermasrter- 
Ckaaeim (’3) the Adjutant-Qencrai ; (4) toe Engined’ Department; 
( 5 ) the rayxnaeter; (6) the Commissariat; (7) the Contractor; 
(8) the Punr^ttr ; (9) the Medical Department-^all of which step in 
and apj^al to one anothcr-r-to do what each can to make a general 
hospiw, inarch npoh regimental contrivances — a system of checks and 
counter-checks, invented for ^he purpose of saving money instead of 
saving the lives of the sick ; yet failing in its object both ways, because 
the lives of men are of piore mondjjr value to the country than any 
saving can by any possibility be id such mjatters,— jsind becauseit actually 
wastes money, for tjje derk system and. check system require such a 
staif as costs mor6 tnan the additional supplies would do. Tet if 
the purveyor pury^s according to his wanunts, the soldier wants 
according to his circumstances.” 

This system of checks and counter-checks, in order to sixve 
money, is truly the cause of all our evils ; for it is based npoii 
the idea that every man is a rogue or a fool, by which you may 
create both. But ibis organization does not originate from tlie 
army. Bad as their* sysfbm is, the .nine army officers who are 
said present to meddle in hospital matters might get on 
pretty well were there npt many more masters besides. Let us 
take the evidence of Colonel Chapman, R.E. We find that if an 
hospital repair is required to be done immediately — an urgent 
repair, as it is termed — a requisition has to be sent by tlio 
principal medical officer of the station to tbe barrack-master of 
that station, and the latter inspects the repair, in order to see 
whether it arises from fair wear and tear, and should be paid by 
the public; or whether it has been wilfully damaged by the troops, 
when it will be charged against them. The barrack-master then 
•sports to the engineer, who sends down his foreman of works to 
examine into the matter; and if it is a very simple matter, such as 
a bricklayer's or • a carpenter's business, the* engineer applies to 
the contractor of that particular department, who sends Ids man 
dojrn to look at it and see what it will cost ; and after qomo 
dilly-dallying hetwen the engineer and the contiactor, the repair 
is done. But let it bd* a work w)iicb has not been foreseen and 
allowed for in that year's estimatj^tf, then the principal medical 
officer has to write to tjie Director-Greneral of the Medical Depart- 
ment; the Direotor-G^eral communicates with the Inspeotor- 
Genwal of Fortifications, who sends hqo:^ the requisition te tlm 
Oommandiag Engineer of tbe District, from whence it came, in 
erdei that he shd^a prepare plans and report an estimate ; tlieso 
are forwardid to the Insp^r-Genertl of Fortifications, 
who cfHiffiis again the Dq^tfior-General of the Meffical 
DepactuieBt. The ‘ whole correspondence is then for- 
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'watidod to tho Gliief Clerk of £lie War Bepartmeat; tlben goes to 
the Under-Sectietary of State of the War, who lays 

it before tlio Secretary of State for War, who sends it on to the 
Lords of tile Treasury, from whence, ai^r some time, it again 
returns to the War Department, with the expenditure sanctioned. 
But then comes th6 grand struggle*, If stores are wanted, let 
them be hair^mattresses or meliciifes, the correspondence goes 
into the Store Branch, froiA thence it goes to the Director of 
Contracts. The Director of Contracts -sends out tenders. The 
contract is made so that the goods are delivered at the Tower of 
London, and probably tlio original rcqiAsijfion came from the 
Orkney Islands, The goods are forwarded there tliree montlm 
\iftcr they were asked ibr, and very often when the cause ’for 
which they were wanted has disappeared ; and when the goods 
do reach their destination, they are very often not what were 
wanted. But let us suppose, as we did at first, that it is a case of 
brick and mortaj : the papers, instead of going to the Store 
Department, will go to the Inspector-Oeneyal of Fortifi(mtions, 
who will make requisitions upon iht? Stone Branch for such por» 
lions oJ‘ the material us it can supply ; and upon the Director of 
Contracts, for contracts to be entered^ into for the brick and 
mortar. The Director of Contracts will correspond witli the 
engineer on the spot, to enter into contracts on the spot, and he 
will return his letters through the Inspector of Fortifications to 
the Director of Contracts, for the contract to be confirmed. They 
will then be returned to their original locality, and the work 
begun, lint let us not suppose that the chief medical ofiBoer 
has then gtiiued his point. After many yeai-s of thinking and of 
prtudice, he has perhaps come to the conclusion tliat his building 
should be of such and such a form ; but it is not a recognised 
principle by tlic War Department that the medical oflScer should 
do more than propo'se a plan — the duty of drawing a plan belongs 
to the Engineer Departinout. The engineer officer in chaigo has 
plenty to do, and the foreman of the works di*aw8 out the nian. 
•Thhre are probably engineering difficulties in the way, suefi as 
getting the new roof to fit well on to,th^ old roof, and contracts 
are not entered into to oveiwojpe the difficulties ; but the difficul- 
ties are taken away so as to lower the contract, and the medical 
officers plan is completely jiltered. iJ^the. medical officer is- a 
ph^^y man, he will enter on a correspondence; the papers will be 
referred backwards amf forwards, and he will probably gain^his 
point . for the heads of the War Department hxj> net unreasonable 
men, if you *caii only g<ji; at^t]iam, But the conquSl^r will, in 
such a case, obtain that distinguished name in the service men- 
tioned by Miss Nightingale, ol " a jroubWjpome fellow*." . 
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^ Maijey wouM the aHoVe is a ^o^e^^aggeration ; 

we’ caA 'olly say NightingeS^ say^— ^This will he 

demed; - Wt it is trae for all that/* 

Now lei us calmly consider the proposal which this excellent 
lady makes as’, to the government of a general hospital. Stic 

One executive responsible Headf it seems to me, is what is wanted, 
in a General Hospital. Call him gov^nor, cohimandant, or what you 
will — let him be military, ifiedicalr, or civilian — so long as he possesses 
administrative talents for such a post, and unlimited power.” 

Suppose such a pfiln as this to be in force, and that (;ertain 
wor]^s were required to he done in the hosjlital, we should then 
have the governor applying direct to the Secretary of Stato for 
#War, the fatter applying to the Treasury for permission to under- 
take the ex]tenditure, the Secretary of State then givihg authority 
to the governor to have the services of the engineer of the district 
placed at his control, aiid the works completed as required. But 
it must he admitted, hven by Miss Nightingale, that such a plan, 
if carried out, would hd the recognising of tjvo seric us evils, — 
simplicity arid tnist. Think for a moment what oft’ect such a 
plan would have on the ciumber of clerks at the War Office. 
There would not be work for one-half of them, perhaps not one 
third ; for be it remembered, tliat wlietber a requisition is for 
£20 or for £20,000, with the exception of the reference to the 
Treasury, which must be done in all cases over £200, the routine 
is the same. Your simple sheet of foolscap grows into a quire. 
It is all covered over with minutes and memorandums, and ex- 
planations and references, and signed by innumerable autographs, 
whicli may he valuable centuries hence, and all this by men who 
eto know nothing at all about it. For let us go back to our 
original supposition of a piece of work being required by a medical 
officer. .Who originates the idea, and upon whhse knowledge must 
dependence he placed ? The medical officer. Who is the only 
person who can grant leave ? The Secretary for War. Wh<fre 
does he get his money f^oin ? The Treasiiry, Who is to assist*' 
him in carrying out that «virork ?# The Engineer Department. 
If this be so, what is the use pf enormous routine through 
which it goes at jircsenti? Let iis but examine. 

The evidence of Sif JBieiiard Airey well illiistrates the working of 
this wonderful machinery. How does he* describe the War De- 
partment? — , A*. . 

“As f&vjnc the ma(Sjhiner|r of the War Department goes,” says he, 

“ 1 do not know with respisot to its s^plioity ; the only complaint that 
I have is the tidiness, of the prpew, having to tiass through so many 
hands. So far as the Imlitary go, rVis immediate. We 

have a different system from the War Department. We work from 
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above, and they work from below. In the War Department every* 
thing comes up through a variety of channels until it gets up from the 
deciding point. We work from the deciding point at onoe. If an original 
paper comes before me, it comes to me first, and I act upon it 
immediately. It may be subject afterwards to any representation Irom 
any person who is my subordinate, who fhay bring some regulation to 
my notice which I may have overloq^'hd. But the action goe$ im- 
mediately from me in nine c^es ^ut of ten. The question probably 
gotis that day to tlie War Department, and my paper goes to some 
junior ofiicer, from tliat to one above him,*and so on, I believe, until it 
gets to the top/* “ 

All we onn say tieueral Airey s papers always got to tiie 
‘ toj), he is very lucky. Most letters from uninfluentiol people 
never get beyond a junior clerk, who, finding that tha nature of 
the application has not been contemplated in the original rules 
of ilio War Department, coolly writes back that he is directed by 
the Secretary for War to state that the application cannot he 
gninted. “ The Secretary for War !** If hp only knew how often 
his name was made use of, he might order some other olficinl 
mode of ans\vcring*oflicial letters to be drawn up. But lot us 
suppose that ihc department would recognise the advanttigc of 
simplicity, and agree to work from the top, there is still ihat great 
2)()int trust " to be overcome. The Treasury holds the Scev(‘- 
tary of State for War responsible fur the due carrying out of 
military fiuuiice. As a Cabinet Minister, and having many im- 
portant 2)oints to consider, he deputes his trust to au Tbuler 
Socrotai’v of State. Now if we take into consideration the 
enormous military expenditure of this country, the constant calls 
which are made for grants of money from our numerous colonies, 
th(j great (jue-stions of munitions of war, of commissariat, wl^uJi 
such au event as a revolt in India or at the Cape will necessitate, it 
must be admitted that a man who has to his atlentiou to 

largo sums, which become matters of serpus considovritiou with 
the exc]ic(juer of this couuti'y, cannot fill bis head with thcAJctty 
. ( 1 ( 1 , ails which constantly reach the War Office from every muitary 
station. 5 fo*t, so jeiilous is the Troaspry^of trusting any one, that 
ihe U 11 dor Hecrctary cannot deyfito power to men atthehoads of large 
departments, to sanction unforeseen expenditure on their own ro- 
spouaibility. Thus the commanding cn!§ine,erof a staliim, iuoon- 
nexftju with the Barrack Master, makes a list yearly of ixqiairs and 
y adclitional works whidh*have been pointed out to them by officers 
comimiuding districts and regiments, an d.prihci^«t medical offfeers, 
hut these ara all forwarded to the Inspector of ^ortifictfllfms. They 
are duly gone over at the lletud-cpiarter Office, and after consul tatioi\ 
witli the rarliamentary ITnddi- §e(^retary*rf State, these esiimntos 
arc what ai*c called /i‘cut down,” That is to say, this and that item 
tVol. LXIX. No. CXXXVI.]— New Seeies, Vol. ^IIL No. IT. N N 
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are cut out bj the men at head-quarters, without any reference 
to the original proposers ; and the engineer officer of the dis- 
trict gets hack the mangled remains of his budget. Now we are 
perfectly aware that there would be the greatest difficulty, indeed 
it is almost an impossibility,^ that all the demands made in any 
one year upon the exchequer could be sanctioned that year. On 
the other hand, we do not tliink il^at in revising estimates there 
is that careful attention paid to disernninating what may he cut 
down, and what should not,be cut doVn. It is true, it is difficult 
to please everybody, hat our War Office is sometimes given to 
sacrificing praciic^tf g<^od 4 to a hobby. Let us hut think of the 
enormous expenditure which has taken place .during the last few 
ycai'sc at Woolwich arsenal, and at Enfiedd. We find from the 
Fourth Report of the Sebastopol Committee, that a very talented 
officer of arfillercy succeeded in effecting a very great saving to the 
Government by manufacturing shells, instead of getting them by 
contract. The new Clerk of the Ordnance deduced from this the 
theory that the Government of this country should manufacture 
all its implements of wqr. It was a matter of record that the 
iron foundries and the small-arm trade had fvirnished excellent 
weapons fd a moderate cost, hut still he dreamt of eiionnoiis 
buildings and tall chimney's, and splendid gates, and finished by 
cTecting an iron foundry at Woolwich, which would have graced 
the arsenal at Vienna ; and in the midst of the swamps of Enfield 
marsh has risen a factory which would do credit to any European 
power, hut the extra cost of which, caused by its isolated position, 
would alone have built quite as good a one in a more sensible 
locality. Nevertheless, in sjjite of these large buildings, we have 
terminated our Crimean war, and have reconquered India, by the 
assistance alone of* the trade of this country. But whilst we 
wef^ throwing away money, which can never be redeemed, we find 
tluil the medical officers of Fort Pitt, Chatham, have boon for 
the last twenty years'unahlo to get drains made at the hack of the 
Hospital. Every quaiier liave they reported the subject to the 
Barriftk Muster and the Engineer. Douhtle.ss the Engineer did 
his duty, and forwarded the statement, with his estimate, to the 
In.sperotor of Fortifications ; but uoMiii^ was ever done : * at least, 
do not let us say that nothing was eVer done, for something was 
done. After several ye^si application, gratings were put down at 
the mouth of the drains td prevent the rats running about ‘the 
yard at night. ,, 

' N<yw, why, in ^so^important a matter as the health of invalids, 
could not comm^dant of the garrison^ or thp principal medi- 
cal officer, in connexion with the cl^tef ^engineer, order th^so drains 
tb he made, and report Ijhe circumstance to the War Department ! 
It will he said in reply lio this,® that if at air.military stations a 
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similar licence were given, it would entail an enormous uufore- 
men expenditure. We ddubt this. We think that if trust were 
placed in such men, it would not be misused. We think, also, 
that if the chief engineer could be allowed to get into the train and 
take his plans with him, and the statement of the medical officer, 
and go to the War Office, and explain what he wanted, and take 
a letter from the War Office to th*e Treasury, and see one of the 
Ijords of the Treasury, ^^ould soon get what he wanted ; but 
then if everybody were to do this, the Under Secretary of State 
could not see them all. Granted. But why should not the 
Under Secretary have officers about Iftn/whom he could trust, 
who couhl give a decision on such matters, and who would report 
to him what they had done, and not ask him what it waS they 
should do. We think such a system could be instituted. Eng- 
lishmen used to be considered honest, and men hf d)usine8s ; and 
in spite of the British Bank, vre think the Under Secretary might 
delegate much of his authority to men under him, which would 
save not only a vast deal of unnecessary*correspondenco, but do 
away with that ^rent slur which iis now so generally cast on the 
War Department, that you cannot even get an answer to your 
letter, and that nobody knows who to apply to. \Ye are, of 
course, speaking of the condition of things at home ; for although 
it is a ver}" English proverb that “ charity begins at home," the 
War Office in its munificence has been able to make up its mind 
to be charitable abroad. On the 19th of October, 1857, circulars 
were issued to commanding officers abroad, which to a certain 
degree simplified matters, and recognised their being trustworthy. 
Thus, we find — 

“ All estimates for works, repairs, and establishments are, in the 
first instance, to be submitted to you by the several branchcsr'COn- 
cerned with them, for your information and approval, before they are 
forwarded for the? decision of the Secretary gf State for War. You 
will from time to time, when practicable, inspect the various branch 
department.) to such extent as will satisfy you that they are efficiently 
bonducted. ..... You will report whether the barrack repairs have 
been executed with promptitude, . . ^ . t Your order will be required 
for all issues of stores not {previously sanctioned by authority from this 
office ; and you will, withouf delay, report such order to the Secre- 
tary of State, explaining at the same thne your reasons for granting 

it You will reporl? whether the troops are well and regularly 

supplied by the coirinissariat with their rations of provisions, forage, 

and light Should you deem 5jb nece ssary to order the 

issue from the commissariat stores of anjr ext.vTfatioii? of provisions, 
forage, or ffiel atfd light* or pecuniary ftllowande in lieu, o^er and above 
the allowance granted by* the* Royal warrant, or sanctioned by the 
local regulations of the command^ you will report the same, without 
delay, for the approval of the ^cretary of State, explaining your 
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reasons for granting it. • ^ . All appHcations for the tempor^y 

use of quarters and stabling, beyond the^amdunt of aocoramodation 
pre^ribed by the regulations, must be submitted by the Barnick 
Master for the approval of the officer commanding the troops at his 
station.*’ 

Why, one can work under euch a system* Leave has to be 
asked in, a proper, regular nnftiner; but the authority, whose 
leave has to be asked, is there on the sjjtot. The question comes 
straight before him without' delay, lie acts on his own discre- 
tion, and reports what he has done. But such system is too 
simple and inexpeVisivt;, rtfc home. The Very War Depaiiinent 
which issued the above Orders in October, 1857, ordered, the 
12th Kovemher, 1857, that — 

“ The Deputy Quartermaster-General in Ireland will notify the 
movements of troops in Ireland to the respective Barrack Masters, 
receive and forward to the Quartermaster-General applications for 
extra fuel and light, for approval and sanction in the usual manner, 
and receive occupation anej equipment returns from the several Barrack 
Masters direct.** r ‘* 

But the Quartermaster-General distinctly tells us lie has no 
power to interfere — that all \ie can do is to forward those appli- 
cations to the War Department, where they are read and minuted 
by the junior clerk, and gradually make tlieir way upwards. 
Now, who, in the present instance, will probably be iho person 
whose decision will be final, and who will give his consent to 
an additional supply of what the Quortemaster-Gmioral terms 
“ miserable tallow caudles ?” A clerk to the Director of Stores, 
who, in the name of the Becrotary for War, will write hack to the 
Quartermaster-General to state the supply is sanctioned, and 
write:, to the commisSariat officer on the spot to issue. Now, 
putting routine on one side, who is the person most capable of 
giving a decision ? Lord Seaton, commanding in Ireland, on 
the report of the Deputy Quailermuster- General in Ireland ; or a 
clerk Bt the War Office, who has most probably never been in 
Trelaufl, and who has not the slightest idea of why or wherefore** 
the extra supply is wanted^? , We say, putting*^ routine on ono 
side, because it is very clear that if general officer abroad can 
liave such trust confided in him, and give an order on his ow’^n 
authority without disarrang^g the mac^inei^ of the War depart- 
ment, and without endangering the financial calculations of tlTc; 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, it is, w^e thinls, a deduction that 
the same uuthprity«%«glit be given to the officer commanding the 
forces in Irehuhd'; and* we really thinje,. thab such a mau as Lord 
Seaton would have as due regard to' eCohomy, and take quite us 
great an interest in reducing theijaxpenditure of this country, ns 
a clerk in the Store Branch. But then w’ouM it not be too 
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wimple ? Lord Seaton having received the report of his Quarter- 
nmstor-General, woiila give his sanction, and report what he had 
done to the Secretary for War. At present, Lord Seaton has to 
direct his Deputy Quartermaster-General to report to the Quarter- 
master-General in England, who haii to report to the War Depart- 
ment ; all which correspondence ^ifght he carried on vety well by 
a couple of clerks at 5a. a ddy, and we might dispense with the 
services of two Quarternfaster-Generals, if they are only to be 
made use of as clerks. This ^vant of sipaplicity and of trust is 
nowhere felt more than in the attempt to jjrovide the soldier 
witli the necessaries of life. The Commiifeariat, the Accountant- 
Generals, one and*all, are fully aware of it. They tell ;^ou it 
forms a perplexity of accounts and of correspondence, which is 
perfectly stultifying. One would think that if anything had 
induced the War Department to retain so cumber^me a piece of 
machinery, it would have been the repeated wish of the Treasury. 
But it would seem that nowhere is the system accounted m<*re 
unsatisfactory than by the Treasury. We find in the Appendix 
Ko. 28, in the jieport of the Commission, a most remarkable 
proof of this in a memorandum by Sir Charles Trev^^lyan ; and 
wo all know that the Treasury and Sir Charles are in many 
matters pretty much one and the same thing. Nojv, what doss 
ho say ?— ■ 

“ The regulations under which the pay of the army is issued and 
accounted for, urgently stand in need of reform. The stoppages from 
the pay of the soldier for the rations supplied to him involve settle- 
incnts of account of so operoso and cumbrous a nature, that, although 
they are gone through in time of peace at the cost of an enormous 
waste of labour, the whole system is imtnedi'ately abandoned at the 
breaking out of a war. In the Kaffir wars, our commissariat cheers 
reported that they had been unable to keep up the calculations which 
the system roquirM in reference to the pay of every individual soldier 
belonging to the numerous detachments moving over the face of the 
country : and in the late Russian war the attempt was not evc^ made, 
*tlie Treasury having, at the commencement of the war, authorized the 
issue of the net re^mental pa^r, calcu^teA on the aggregate number of 
men present with each rogijnent, without requiring any subsequent 
detailed settlement. When the soldier was cnaig^ with the actuaj 
cost of the ration, a periodical adjustmeift of, the' sum due by him was 
necessary, but he now pays *a fixed amouht for his ration, both home 
<and abroad, and detai&d adjustment is therefore no longer required. 
The practice has survived the occasion for it* ^ m acliinery applicable 
to a bygone state of things ought to be discoprfanued, our arrabge^ 
inents shohld be adapted Jtof the actual fact, — Which is, that soldiers" 
wages consist of a net raf^ of pay, a fyee ration, free lodging, and 
various other advantages which are provided for him at the cost of 
the public.** * 
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We have alr^dy seen iii what consists t^ie free lodging accom- 
panied by the advantage of any amount of foul air ; let us now 
see in what the free ration consists, A ration at home, by art 
order dated 1818, consists of lib. of bread and |lb. of meat un- 
cooked. If encamped, eadh man gets, by a wan*ant dated 
February, 3633, ilb. of brerid, in addition. If abroad, ho gets 
lib. of bread or fib, of biscuit, (fnd Jib. of meat, either fresh 
or salt, the additiohal ^ib. being given to compensate for the 
inferior quality of foreign meat. *• By a warrant dated 1 860, the 
soldier pays for tWs ration at home, and 3^r?. abroad ; that 
is to say, he is charged tfie'same everywhere for his ration, as at 
home^he gets an additional penny, called “ beer money.” It is 
perfectly unnecessary to say that a man having to undergo groat 
bodily exer<?ise, and having frequently to be up all night, cannot 
live upon fib*' of uncooked meat, which generally boils down to 
less than ^ib., and lib. of bread, per diem. Soldiers have found 
it necessary, for their own preservation, to get something more ; 
and by clubbing togetfner some 2id. each extra, they liave been 
enabled to provide theniselve*s with breakfast,, and occasionally 
with tea; u practice so judicious, that commanding oflBcers are en- 
joined by the authoiities to^ee that their men are supplied with a 
third meal, ^provided always the stoppages do not exceed 
a-day in the Guards and infantry, and I Or?, a-day for the cavalry 
and artillery, including washing". This washing is a-W'cek 
for the infantry, 6r?. for the Guards and cavalry, and 7d. lor 
artillery. It is clear that were the Government to undertake to 
provide three meals for the soldier, and deduct his 8rf. or 9rf. 
a-day, they could provide him with a far belter artiede for his 
money than the soldier now gets by clubbing some dozen toge- 
ther^ and going to this or that shop. From the evidence of 
Commissary-General Adams, it seems that such a system would 
not only entail no additional expenditure, but would not even 
give additional trouble. For this money the commissariat could 
supplywhat appears now to be unknown-— a change of diet, together 
with vegetable diet; and we should not then seCj what we now see, 
the soldier being offered boiled mutton for twenty-one years con- 
secutively, and gradually attaining tlwit^ate of bodily discipline, 
which is described by Coynmissary-General Adams “as soldiers 
being not very great eatersr" The real fact being, that gettjng 
but little to eat, they get in the habit of stayjng their apptetite h^ 
smoking or chewing oji an empty stomach; either of which are 
exceedingly pjrejucfM/il to the constitution. Indeed, tliis want of 
proper noufishment lies been oonsf^red •'by onb of #he liighest 
medical authorities in this^ country, Dy,*^hristison, of Edinburgh,, 
as the primary cause of the great mortality in the Grimea* In a 
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menaonuidum sabmitted to him by Sir Johia MaoN<3il, for im- 
proving tlm dietary of the British soldier, he says : — 

** Dietaries ought never to be estimated by the rough weight of 
iSieir constituents, without distinct reference to the real nutriment in 
these, as determined by physiological knd chemical inquiry. Keeping 
these principles in view, and with th^ help of a simple table, it is mt 
difficult to fix the dietary adHsalJle for any body of men, aoeording 
to their occupation. It i8*4kl|o in general easy to detect the source of 
error in unsuccessful dietaries, ^or eifample ; — ^any scientific person, 
conversant with the present subject, could ^lave foretold as a oertmn 
consequence, sooner or later, of their dietary th^ffc the British troops 
would lall into the/jalamitous state of health which befell them last 
winter in the Crimea. Soldiers in the field will be more efficient the 
nearer they are brouglit to the athletic constitution. But as the 
demand for protracted, unusual exertion occurs oidy at* intervals, the 

highly nutritive athletic dietary is not absolutely necessary 

Some years ago, when 1 was appointed to inquire into certain points 
relative to the management of ihe prison, there were several men em- 
ployed at the pumps for raising water djiily from the Tay for prison 
use, an occupation requiring much (^stpenditure of muscular strength. 
These men were, without exception, compelled to desist when fed on 
25ozs. a-day, an addition of 8ozs. of meat and Bozs. ($f bread was 
found necessary, and then they all worked vigorously.*’ 

Nobody will suppose that for the sum of 7d. an overwhelmmg 
amount of food will be obtained, and there is no fear of the 
men suliering from dietary excess. But if by such an arrange- 
ment the health of the men can be improved, if it bo possible to 
get tlie sf)ldier to live in the same rational way, and partake ol' 
the same? meals as other Englishmen, we have no doubt that there 
would be far less for the medical man to do ; and any little ex- 
penditure which such a system may give rise to will bo amply 
compensated by the saving in the inspection of the present 
accounts, owing»to the system of stoppages for rations when the 
soldier is on the march or on board a ship. Thus, in making up 
^the Crimean accounts, and doubtless at the present day ^any of 
*the Indian accounts, we find that the soldier, the day previous to 
his embarkation,* was paying a-d&y to the commissariat, and 
tp his regimental mfesiping. On board ehip he paid (Id. if he 
took grog, or coflee in lieu of gJtogj^or^d, if he abstained; in 
Bulgaria, on arrival, he paid for »is^ commissariHt ration, 
.and 8id. for his regijnental messing ; and when the system broke 
down, through the absence of any market from which men 
could supply themselves, the stoppage pa^^ ihe eomimSBUriat 
rose io Aid.y vriaile that ta the messing wiCs i»eduoed:*to mi. But 
if a man vveve sidk, and V«^s%ent down to Bcmtari to boapital, he 
then reverted to. a 3id. stoppa^ge, having s^n paid or 
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as the case might he, on board the ship that conveyed him thither. 
No“ wonder that even Sir Charles Trevelyan found the system of 
ch^ck more expensive than any attempt to have provided the soldier 
honestly and liberally. A very few years ago a great deal was said by 
the public against the extraordinary system of clothing colonelcies, 
and it was thought that if the Government would undertake to pro- 
vide for the clothing of the men * thej would be more fiiirly dealt by ; 
and in proof of this, it was shown that thij Ordnance corps, then sup- 
plied by the Government, had far better cloth issued to them — a fact 
perfectly correct. The Government did t|ke the'clothiiig in hand, 
and what says the (iuaAerlnaster-General on the result ? I think,” 
he says, " that all our cloth is bad, and I think that the hoots ar(3 
bad. ^ The last issues were improved, but it is a hard and unplea- 
sant cloth for a man to wear ; it chafes him, and it does not wear 
well either ; it is full of size and stiffening.” Pray is the Govern- 
ment aware that, by giving the soldier indifferent cloth and indif- 
ferent boots, they are simply robbing him ? It is part of his wages 
that he should receive a pair of trousers, and a coat, and a pair of 
boots, yearly, and these are supposed to last him for the year; and 
if they do not last him, he is provided with others, for which he is 
put under stoppages. And vi,e know no better way of exemplifying 
the correctness of the Quartermasier-Generals statement about the 
clottiing, than by reference to the account-books of any regiment, 
.or any company of % regiment, and the result will be perfectly 
startling. Numbers of men never get any pay at all, for once in 
debt he is scarcely ever out of it; and out of his 1 3d., wlmt with 
his rations and his stoppages, he scarcely ever sees anything .but 
the Id. which, in the Munity Act, he must he allowed. As to the 
great coat, that supposed covering from night air in this ratlier 
humid climate, the Commission merely observes, ^‘It is good for 
nothing.” A fact known to the soldier for many a long year ; 
and there is not an old woman in the Highlands that woidd 
weave such stuff. 

In the Bepoi't a comparison has been instituted between two 
(dasses of force, both employed in the public service- — the military 
and the police force ; inHhe latter of which* the mortality is 
about one-half of what it is in the loj^mer. The soldier is gene- 
rally a boy from the cl^s of the labourer, or the mechanic, who, 
having been out pf emj^oy for some tiipe, or inclined to be idje, 
gets attracted- by the recruiting placard, g^ts into conversation 
with the recruiting serj^nt, whose interest it*is to tell him eveiy 
lie he can invent, aSr&e rate of S«. per man, and finally enlists. 
He is sent off with a witch, of ’other stupids «to join the depot, and 
he is there put through a coui’se of ins^ction which brings into 
play muscles and nerves he has never made usa of before; The 
exercise he gets is constant, and in the cavalry *and artillery it is 
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aiduoua. And there is a regularity in his exercise, though not in 
liis mejils, which tries tfie constitution to a great extent. He is 
told that he is a soldier, and that lie must not mind standing at 
attention on parade of a cold winter’s morning.,' that he tnust not 
mind the stock and the knapsack on the hot summers day, and 
that he must not mind the thin cloak^during his sentry hours, in ^ 
the depth of winter. His leisure is^spent in the public, aind liis 
night, when at home, in tl^ ^unwholesome barraw-rooin. An# 
there is nothing whatsoever, at least In infantry regiments, to 
occupy his mind. ’Drill under the sergeant-ma^or, when every^ 
body is to blame ; drill under the adjiftaAt, when nothing is 
fright : picquet, guard* fatigues, and roll- call, occupy the steady 
soldier’s time ; the orderly-room, drill, and cells, the man wlfo is 
unsteady. JBut once a soldier has been three months with his 
regiment, he has learned all his lessons, and he finds lie is in for it 
for ten or twelve years. He knows his clothing is bad, and that 
he must pay for more. He knojvs he must sleep in the barrack- 
room, whether he likes it or not, and that he must live on one 
monotonous diet. Now the policemtfn is 'on the average a man 
of twenty-five years of age. He has looked about him^ and he 
knows that if he can possibly get into .the force, he is entering a 
good service. His duty is to a certain degree an iiidependent 
one, and one which gives the mind constant occupation* It is 
true that he must attend to his parade regularly, and take up his 
post regularly, and he is visited dxiring the course of that duty by 
his sergeant and inspector. But nevertheless he is, to a great 
extent, his own master. So long as he is on his beat he may 
walk ill what direction of it he likes, and there is no one bicker- 
ing at him, and telling him to keep his toes together, or to hold 
his head up. Then his pay makes him comfoVtable. On goijig 
into the force lie gets 1 9a. per week* He is allowed good cloth* 
ing and plenty of it, viz., one body coat, two, pairs trousers, and 
two pairs boots yearly ; a great coat, and a capo once in two 
years. The single man is given his full allowance of 450 to. 500 
culfic feet to sleep in, for which he pays Is. a week, and arrange- 
ments are made fof the single men tb mess together. The 
policeman *is further obliged*tq le a man of respectable character, 
4md in the City force, a testimonial ia required from two respect- 
able householders. The policeman, mqreover, may marry when 
ho Jhinks fit, and the soldier may not. Indeed, matrimony iii the 
army has not only evefy obstruction put in^the.way of it^ buj it# 
is considered unmilitary* and perhaps propefly so. Soldiers are 
always moving about from Ration to station, and ti mass of 
women and children had 10175 mowed along with «them it would 
be most expensive, Besides, marringe unsettles tiie soldier*. Ho 
fancies then he has* some sort of a home, something' to care 
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about, and is no longer so careless of his existence as he ought to 
be. At the same time, to reconcile hiin to this state of single 
blessedness, the State has introduced a clause into the Mutiny 
Act which frees the soldiwr from the liability of having to support 
any family which he may^aecidentally have obtained ; and com- 
manding oflBcers consider thfit with such an advantage he suflers 
no great hardship by being revised leave to marry. What is 
' termed refusing leave to marry is thrS. The soldier is bound to 
live in barracks, to ^ha'^e so •much deducted from his pay for 
his rations and^^stoppages, and it depends upon the commanding 
officer whether he is allowed to live out of barracks, and receive 
his pay in full, which may help towards keeping a family. Aj: 
least, ^is is the system in better regulated regiments. But so 
ably do the present habits of the soldier tend to brutalize his 
feelings, tlftit in many regiments the meaning of leave to marry is 
leave to bring the woman into barracks, whore, with the help of 
a bit of curtain, she creates a matrimonial chamber in the midst of 
a room occupied hy«some twenty men ; and commanding officers 
under these oircumstHhees Very properly refi:jse leave to marry as 
often ag they can. Such a system is a very great saving to the 
State, for the only way. in which military matrimony could be 
recognis^ would be by erecting model lodging-houses close to 
the barracks, where married men could live without undergoing 
the penalties of storvation, or shocking the eominoii decencies of 
life. Yet perhaps it would be as well if this were done ; for, by 
a most singular oversight, chaplains have been appointed to in- 
culcate into the soldier s mind that tlie attempt to elude the re- 
sponsibilities of mankind is quietly damning him to all eternity, 
and that the State s ideas about matrimony, liowevor creditabk? 
they would liave*been to the financial foresight of the liomaii 
senate, are downright wickedness in a C-hristian State. We are 
not going into a .theologioal lecture on matrimony, but wc an* 
most decidedly of opinion that it is a subject upon which every 
should he fi*ee to exercise his own free will, and that go- 
vernment has no right to offer such wages as w'^ill prevent* tJjV 
labouring man maintaining a ffimily in th*e necessaries of life. 
At present this question is one entirely of £ s, d,, and yet may we 
ask which is the most gconomical ? — ^training soldiers to ideas of 
sobriety and citizenship, or encouro^ng them in habits of, dissi- 
pation ? The marriage of soldiers is a jsubject not alluded tp by 
* thp Gommis^ony^ an<tyet it must be openly considered and finally 
settled by the Tlfi^ntiy.* In Woolwich hospital alone from 1 88Y 
lo 1857,^t6ere werb 81,003 admissions •»from teperCaL diseases, in 
itself a sufficient proof of the Icjjfpbrtanoe of the question. If 
the building of huts fot married men and' free leave to marry were 
^igiven, it would doubtless greatly lessen this evil, and these ai'c 
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oonriderations even fer^a Pagan state. If we furnish tlie men 
with improved ban^acks, food, and clothing, if we endeavour to 
elevate them in their own est^m, will they be satisfied with the 
(dass of women they find in a Portsmouth stew, or will they not 
seek, like other Englishmen, the respefct of a home ? 

The public feeling has been so ipdsed by the military disclo- 
sures of the last few years, that & pressure of no ordijiary amount 
will doubtless he exercised on* the present Government to remedy 
the existing evils. ^ And let it rest*assured yiat the people of this 
country will not be salisfi^jd with simply large V9tes for barracks 
or increased rations. The ministry that comes forward with im 
increased budget for tliis purpose must be able to say that it (Joes 
not only intend a temporary reduction of mortality tables, but tcv 
base the improvements of the soldiers position upon* a sound 
basis. P'or what is tJte universal feeling on this subject ? Is it 
not that we should never have heard of such moHality ? Are we 
not all aware that had there been men at the head of our military 
affairs wdio would have gone boldly to Parliament and said— 
“ The Chancellor of, the Exchequer has tkken credit to himself 
this evening for reducing the duty upon tea, but he has qnly been 
able to do this by declining to entertain my request for money to 
enlarge our barracks and improve the soldier s oonditiorv, although 
I explained to him that the men were dying for want of it three 
times ns rapidly as the civil population,** the evil would have been 
removed long ago. Would Parliament, in the face of all England, 
have had the boldness to say, Let your men die; we care not, 
so long as tlui tea- tax be reduced.” Would it not sooner have 
asked the (fiinncellor of the Pixchequer how he could brag of 
this reduction when the ministry could only acquiesce in it by 
neglecting tladr duty. And why has such an appeal never been 
made ? We honestly believe the truth to he, that our Secretaries 
for War and Clerks*of the Ordnance knew nothing at all ^ibout it. 

Let the Quartermaster- General report that such and such bar- 
racks are overcrowded ; can any clerk, or the Under-Secrejary 
himself, realize what is meant by this ? Has either of them ever 
been into, a barrack-room after i|;oll-caH Tell them the soldiers 
great coats are rotten ; thejr have never seen a sentry shivering. 
Tell them military hospitals are badly., conducted^ they know 
nothyig about military hospitals. All .they know is to minute 
papers according to jertain regulations. But what the tmblio 
wants are men who understand how to preserve the health 
physical eflicicncy of the army, and whb wiy’**do instead of 
pooh-poohing the* tales t)f military mortality,* based on •mortality 
returns. Are soldiers not ’fipglishmen ? If in the army c^u 
be found men like Lord Seaton, er Sir 'Charles Napier, or Sir 
Howard Douglas, *men who have ruled large colonies vi^ith 
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credit to themselves, can we not find men who ootild undertake 
the management of the details of the War Dei)artment, and who, 
having responsibilities conferred upon them by the Secretary for 
War, could give immecli^c decisions, reserving none hut questions 
of real importance for th^ Secretary for War? For what is tlie 
moaning of this War Depdrfment ? Is it not a check instituted 
by the Govpmme^ to see that^military expenditure is properly 
carried on, and to be able to give nan immediate decision. Who 
can best assist the l^*easury in this ? men practically conversant 
with the subjeq^vS addressed to them, fit men who know nothing 
about them ? On^ thing is very clear, our past systems have 
failed most utterly. Instead of the ‘officials at the Wav 
I)e*partment e;sercising vigilance on such an important point 
as the health of our troops at home in times past, they have to be 
screwed up*to do their duty by the public. Is this the way tlie 
navy is managed ? Is not the First I^ord of the Admiralty 
strengthened in every way by the best naval men he can find ? 
Have we got such if man at the War Office as Captain Milfie? 
Ask any one conneettM wifli the Transport, Ser\ice of last war. 
At the Admiralty they found a man thoroughly conversant with 
his subject, at the War Office there was no one who understood 
the subjept, yet was it one which frequently involved large sums 
of money. We want new men and a new system. Shall we ob- 
tain it under Lord Derby ? No one has declared moreisolemnly, 
that he is to he guided in his actions by the principles of common 
sense. One thing he may depend upon, I'he public will most 
carefully watch his proceedings, and will not he the less grateful, 
if he begins his reforms with the Army and the War Office. 
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CONTEMPOBART LlTBjiATURB. 

THEOLOGY ANI> PHILOSOPHY.. ' 

9 

F ew can sustain themselves in the deep pool of pure Theism trith- 
out corks; Mr. P. W. Newman is one of tfie few. Whether he 
himself learnt to swim thei^e, without some* cjjorse * but serviceable 
appliance which he now^^i^t^ains, is not a question to be entered upon 
with any personal reference to himself. But it is a grave questitin, 
whether ordinary men, brought up in some concrete form of^religion^ 
can first be utterly stripped of the convictions which it Jias impressed 
upon them, — made up as they are of mingled truth and error, — and 
then be enabled to reconstruct for themselves such a scheme as that 
put before us in “Theism, Doctrinal and Practical.**^ It is a book 
which abounds on every page with beauties of thought and expression ; 
it enunciates clearly profound and weighty theological truths ; it puts 
forth a multitude of penetrating yet kindlj*’ observations upon na- 
ture and humanity ; it infers numerous wise practical maxims, poli- 
tical and social ; it is unsparing in its rebuke of all kinds of hypo- 
crisies. For the fit reader, for one who has gone through the ‘^phases,** 
or a portion t>f them, through which the author himself has passed, 
or who can at least transfer Mmself in some degree, by force of 
imagination, to tlie position occupied by him, it will bo read with infi- 
nite pleasure and with great profit. But the author does not intend 
liis system to rest in speculation ; he has brought himself face to face 
with religious superstitions — with social corruptions —with personal 
heart delusions ; he has traced the connexion of various pests, which 
arc an abomination to civilization, to error or defecl in religious coiu 
cojjllons ; he has sot himself, in consequence, a task, not of a critic, 
but of a teaclier ; not the labour of a Keformcr, but the mission of an 
Apostle, both to destroy and tp construct. 

Presuming that the alleged revealed religion of the Bible is swept 
a^"ay<> or that the idols belonging to it which remain standing can io 
1 brown down as ho parses on — the author’s j^urposc is to establish a 
system of Theisfn, avoiding the being precipitated with Atheism on 
tile one hand, or J^antheism on ih« otlier. He speaks candidly and not 
uncharitably of tlie Atheist : — j 

“ Atheism Ill'S ever stood only as a counterpoise ito erfor, ^ 

“ And will vanish when tliroygh our wisdom its function is superfluous. 

“ Atheists are not witliout^God, though they know him not. 

When they aim sincerely after truth, having a love df virtue, 

“ His spirit ‘is striving; within J.hcm and will not be wh^^y vain.*^ (|4 2S.) 

He does iio‘t presume, as he haamo rigjit to do, an immoral condition 

^ “Theism, Doctrinal and Practical: or Didactic i^eligious Utterances. By 
PnuviiB W. Newman. Loifdon : John Chapman. 1858. 
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of xnind even in the Atheist ; and, indeed, for the moet part, atheists, 
scHsiJled, are not positive deniers, but inqCiirers. They do not deny 
an Unknown, as tow can they ; but what, or of what sort it is, is 
the object of their investigation. Now Mr. Newman assumes, as the 
•first of his “Axioms of Reirgion,'* what, and of what sort it is : — 

“ Not blind but intelligenty is<that Omnipresent law, 

"And that power which we discrsrn {jp animate the universe.” (p. 25.) 

We do not quarrel with this proposition ; but must point out that 
it is a large demand to denominate ft an Axiom. The second Axiom 
is directed against Pahtheism , 

"The God upoil who^p energy the human spirit depends, 

" Must have all that spirit’s faculties and more beside.” — 

We fear that here, again, is rather a Petitio than an axiom, which 
men can ^^ssent to, “ as they do to those which concern Space and Sur- 
faces and I^nes.’* The primal force manifests itself in the leaf of the 
plant as life, in the animal as instinct, in the man as Affection, Reason, 
Conscience ; yet whatever else it be — whatever more beside — we cannot 
infer that it is cognate with, or resembling, afteetion, or reason, or con- 
science, or instinct, of vegetable life, or indeed any other phenomenal 
force in the universe, ihfbugliHt be the source and root of all. 

Stated in another form this axiom becomes — tivery cause* though it 
transcends, reeemhles its ej^eet. As to intepnediate causes and effects, 
it is obvious that this is not true ; and as to the one great cause, it is 
a conclusion which at least can only be arrived at by long inference 
and after many checks. This, however, is the basis of tfic argument, 
if such it may be called, "here directed againt the Intellectual 
Pantheist — 

" But to forbid us to infer the divine faculties and sentiments 

"By studying the human, cautiously and thoughtfully, 

" Can be justified by nothing but pure Atheism outright. 

" Such Pantheism^ is but Atheism veiled in poetry.” (p. 29.) 

' And so the moral character of the Divine Being is inferred from thr 
virtue and conscience in man. 

There seem here, two objections which Mr. Newman has not suffi- 
ciently guarded against. For it may bo said that Conscience is itself 
a result of education, and moral sense the same ; and when the adsci- 
tifious, fairly attributable to the circumstances in which mer'; aiKJ 
placed, h^s besen stripped jiway from it, the elementary sense out of 
wMch grows the faculty perceptivb, aij.d judicial of right and wrong, 
is reduced t6 an intelligence, Notlfing more, therefore, than Intelli- 
gence can be inferred co'kicerning the Absolute Source. And next, if 
Conscience and Moral Sense imply Sentiment in their author, what do 
other affections of m^n imply ? If conscfence is a voice, an effect, a 
fa**ce, energy, fanhtion, or pulsation of the ^eat Author, is not the life 
of the nlart, the instinct of the animal, Ac purpose and the passion 
of manV The old polytheisms, and ^e Indian polytheisms, acknow- 
ledged the |»*esence of divinity in affections «md passions. And if 
when the passions werejhus deified, men might," gravitate easily to the 
immoral,” they might sometimes thereby be refined ; it was perhaps as 




wdl that the Of^edc o^Bomaa iti his mtoxksation' deemed himself to be. 
under the influence of a as for others to acknowledge a gross satis- 
faction in the mere swilling of stupifjing beer, in spiteof God andhklaws. 

1 1 might be better even to imagine, a sway of Aphrodite, than to confers 
the power in all its selfishness of a mereaq^al appetite. And how will 
apply that which is said of “Evil,” of which the “origin” and the 
entrance” into the human world is a difiieulty totheobgiansp— 

** If in the ^eat universe mark| be ?ound of two f?ods, • 

good God and an evil God, alike independent, straggling through 
eternity, alike uneonquered ; 

“ Then^ and then onlj, may the evil within our hearts 

" Be plausibly ascribed to the* temptations of tki? e^il Goa.” (p. 41.) 

Philosophers have long anticipated, and science has demonstrated iii 
‘ many details, how opposing laws in material things are referable to’Vino 
controlling Mind ; the same has not yet been showh in Jibe moral 
world, yet to suppose the laws or forces in moral being* toj tend all one 
wav, would be to negative moral existence altogether. 

The deficiencies which we have noted in Mr. Newmank arguments, 
iu*e not greater than might be noted in the arguments of others treat- 
ing of the same subjects, which in fact sur}>ass *our reasoning powera ; 
but Mr. Newman seeps not to be aware of ^be deficiency, and to be 
confident that he is building up a solid system of Theism. )V’hatevtir 
indeed is to him defective in the argurpent is supplemented by a 
mystical conviction. And this may lead him both to be sa^sfied with 
reasons otherwise unconvincing, and to forget that others, who have 
not the same “ spiritual” gift, will necessarily for their satisfaction re- 
pire greater precision in the argument. No mystics ever doubted 
that their intuitions of God and divine things were true ; nor have 
they reflected that others may appeal to a like inward witness of the 
ti'uth of views incompatible with their own. A Moravian is as mys- 
tically assured of his union by love with the divine humanity the 
Saviour, as Mr. Newman is that such a persuasion, must intercept the 
rays of a pure Theism, and that the author of Christianity wa^ a 

self-convicted teacher.” To the mystic element in Mr. Newmatik 
p^ersuasions is no doubt to be attributed the contempt with which he 
regards the concrete religionq^ and the Christian religion in paHiculai\ 
And so eager is he to sweep away the concrete Christianity, and all re- 
speat for its founder, that he has not considered to what extent defedfc in 
evidence cuts two ways. If it is fair to aJLlegi, that the evul^ce of the 
Gospels is insufficient to estahjisli’the truth of the miraculous stories, 
— of the facts, related in them, il k not fair then to take them as^ con- 
clusive evidence of words spoken. If the Aarratives of resuscitaltions 
from the dead given in the fou^ Gospel are not to be depended on, 
neither can we be sure ^at Jesus ever used such words as, “No man 
cometh to the Father but by me,” or “ I and joiy Father are one.”* 
All prophets, indeed, have okimed to be, in* somf sense* the voice of 
God crying in4he v^derntBS ; sgid if followers Wve magnlfed kmdly 
deeds into miraculous cures, iftay have ma^ified just chdma qif a 
prophet into an undue exaltatlom ^ PrQpKqtioal men have apoten 
much, but written little. For instance, Moses wrotejf possibly , 
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certainly not much; hut all words relat^ed of to he 

attribuim to Moses. He is said to have s|foken or having seen God 
face to face. Perhaps he never said it — or if lie said it, he may have 
honestly thought it ; or if he could not reasonably have thought it, he 
should be judged with at l^st the reverent charity due to so great a 
man ; we should treat Numa«,and his hidden goddess with some allow- 
ance, and so we should even Mvbomet and the stories of his revela- 
tions. It is not so long ago since Uhri|tian writers, when they spoke 
of Mahomet, simply called him an ‘‘impostor;’* calmer men perceive 
that he had a providential work,* though they believe nothing of his 
miraculous missiij^u ; they see that he was^ the source of a great effect, 
good on the whole, Ifenxhe world’s history, and they do not treat, 
either him or his followers, with contempt or detestation. But Mr. 
Ne\\mian is impatient of any suspension of judgment. And so men 
throw themselves upon the horns of ,sharp altemativos— either 
Atheism or Pdjpery — and in like manner either Atheism or mystic 
Theism. 

However this may be, the case and capabilities of the mass of men 
is likewise to be consjdered. New^ religions have always hitherto in- 
corporated into themsoW^s muph material from the old ones which they 
have superseded. A tabula ram cannot now be made of Christendom, 
in order to the fresh planting of a Theism, which the mass of men 
would be incapable of grasping, and containing a mystic element which 
is natural to comparatively few. If such a ladder reaches to heaven, it 
has no lower rounds ])y which the little people may mount. If tlie 
ground were cleared of all existing churches and their creeds, rather 
would there spring up, from old roots and seeds of forgotten sujiersii- 
tions, some religious growths more evil and hideous than Mormonisni 
— the baser sort would form the religion, and impose it upon the rest. 
The value or the injury of popvdar belief differs also immensely to 
different men. To some, for instance, the belief in an historical Adam 
and Eve forms as at were a meritorious part of their religion — bad 
enbugh; others work up inferences frpm it into uncharitable systems 
of doctrine — worse still; some see in it no more than a curious allegory, 
while to. many, and these are neither the most enlightened nor yet the 
most ignorant and perverse, it serves to (feline, more sharply than tliey 
coidd do without some such help, the universal brotherhood of man. 
Th6 belief in an Adam and Eve has not, indeed, “ hindered allrtlie 
atrocities pf race againstFrape,” but it has embodied a constant and 
sharp protest against them 5 and tHejgi^eat Gentile Apostle thi^sw his 
argunnmt for tlie universal spiritual brotherhood of mankind into the 
form of an allusion to, tha't old tradition. There are, moreover, many 
degrees of beauty and significance in thbse traditions themselves. » The 
belief in an Adam and JEve is less coarse, andf. unites with better ieel- 
^ings, than the belief, iiiat some men have sprung from the head of a god 
and othem from hjs feet; the former gives expression to a protest 
against r^-hostility^ and caste-()ppresfiiOn, latter serves .to stimulates 

animosities and to rivet slavery, so the allegory of a serpent 

tempter is both morei. 'monstrous and tends to more dangerous 
inferences than that of an Adam and Eve. And in reform of religion, 
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;i.s in the wcwfst and most patent aouscs should he 

attacked first, aiid those f<fr the removal of which can be obtained the 
i,^reatest coneurrcJice of opinion. As in all great works, time, orch r, 
and occasion must bo observed ; and, as in^he healing art, the const!* 
tution and habitudes of the sick man. Irrthe catacombs at Rome arc 
met with, among the Christian emblemsi rude drawing of Daniel in 
the lioii^s den, the three children in the fiery furilftce, Jonah in 

tlie belly of the whale. It ij likely that those who intcribed these 
drawings hclieved the stories tvhieh they represented. / But they 
were inscribed there, not for the sal^ of the ^bory, but of a further 
meaning ; they were emblems of consoling tju^s t# a depressed and 
suflering community ; they suggested the idea of deliverance, both 
from persecution, and fil)m this lower world into an upper life. *We 
suppose that few would have torn away from those sufferers at such 
a time, th (3 use of those consolatory emblems, by exposing* rudely to 
them the untruth of, the facts which they represented, * Now there 
are many things in the Bible, which, b}" the commoner sort of men, are 
taken for literal facts, which are adopted by those who think them- 
selves wiser as emblems : but they serve also emblems to thosi‘ 
others, though thc}' may not he awar^^ of Jit. The wise could do 
vvithout the parable, hut the less learned witlfout the parable would 
never gather the moral. It is the same with some things hi creeds. 
A resurrection of the identical body, ‘‘ with flesh, hones, and all things 
appertaining,^^ is not expected by the wise, hut it is an emblem to them 
of an everlasting life. And though they could well do, nay, do better, 
without such an emblem, to the unwise it is even necessary, in order 
that they may be able to conceive of a future life at all. 

Meanwhile it is too true, that those who by office ought to bo 
teachers and leaders of the people, by “ knowledge and understanding 
meet for the people,’’ are sleeping at their posts, and have -taken away 
the key of knowledge, that they may hinder tliose who were entering 
in. No scorn can be too hitter for churches and fift' ministers of reji- 
giou who so abandon their duty ; no revolution of opinion which 
sliould dethrone and sweep them away Tiut would be richly deserved. 
The difficulty is to find the suitable remedy, to guMe the revolution or 
reform, with reasonable seeuHty of replacing something at least as 
valuable as that which shall be destroyed. I 

'•The observations made above have been chiefly suggested by the 
first part of Mr. Newman’s work, ^which* is ?jutitled the “Tieoryof 
Religion •wo should gladly hav^) spoken of the Proverbs,” which 
form the Second Boob, and the Religious I^fe,” which is the subject 
4if the third. If it had been jpossible, we should have given sumo 
extracts, as from the profound and beautiful section on the “ Water.? 
of lAjthe,” or from the *%Fliture of the Wickedf” in,tho first part ; or 
perhaps from Luxury” and the “ Rights of Animals,” in the third. 
But Mr. Newman’s words sh.oll at least sum up whatT, ..^cording 
to him, is ond of tne roots ^tter, from the Proverbs on 

“ Education.” 4 . 

“Religious institution^ might be, and 6 ught toTie, the most efficionl edu- 
cators of the sentiments ; hut unhappily a great change must4jaS8 oil 6 klsfuig 

[VoL LXIX, No. CXXXVI.VNew Seiues, Vol.XlIi. No.JL 0 0 
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Chircbes before tjiey can regain the lead which they lost. Atheism 
would starve sentinient, Pantheism would corrupt morals. Sectarianism, hin- 
ders all national religion and sound national education. Theism is the only 
cure. Wlien it has once fair nlay, it will educate nations and unite the world 
in harmony yet unimagined.” 120.) 

A prize was offered in 184&l>j a theological association of membervs 
of the baptist or Mennonite Chi?arch at Haarlem, for an Essay directed 
to meet the •destructive conclusions of the Tubingen critics. The 
points especially to be illustrated \wci%, the existence or extent of 
divergence between tlje Gospel 'preached by Paul and by Peter, and 
between the congLmuniOns of Jewish anc^ heathen Christians, both in 
matters of faith and Vjf \)ractice or Church-constitution. This prize 
was adjudged in the following year to Br. Whler, a member of tho 
LuGiero-Evan^clical Church, who, remarkably enough, had himself* 
been a pupil of^Dr. Baur’s. The Essay- was published in 1851, and 
a second edition has been demanded. Br. Lecbler’s design does not 
oblige him to undertake the express vindication of the miraculous nar- 
ratives contained in the Acts of the Apostles — he is coneeraod with 
that hook, principally, in order tb show that its representation of 
the doctrine of the* several Apostles mentioned in it is not ai 
variance with the Aiiostolic' writings theinscKes. But it is upon 
a comparison of these original writings must depend mainly the 
determination of the question, whether the four Apostles did or did 
not preac^i one and the same Gospel. Effects of their preaching, 
possibly not foreseen by themselves, are certainly evidencetl in the 
existence of different beliefs concerning the person and work of Jesus 
which prevailed iu the immediately post-apostolic age. The tendencies 
of two diverging lines are not so w'ell seen close to the angle of thesir 
separation, or when they first begin to depart from parallelism— but 
when they have travelled already some way on their paths of sejiara- 
tion. Thus, Peter and Paul might well take different views of the 
same facts, for ttiQ facts were presented very differently to them ; or 
rather, as far as we have the evidence of their writings, the same iden- 
tical facts were not presented to each. And here we may say that we 
concur with Br. Lechlor in thinking that the T’ubingen critics liavo 

f onc too far in questioning the genuineueass of the Apostolic Epistles. 

[owever this may be, throughout the Epistles of l^aul, the liesurrcc- 
tidn of Christ is the ground fact on w’hich he lays all the structute.efi’ 
his Gospel ; and ho is juttifigd to himself in laying that as his founda- 
tion, b^'causo he was persuaded thht had seen Jesus reveal himself 
from heaven to liim. He had not feen Jesus in his earthly life and 
ministry — he fastened his own convictions and his own preaching 
upon that which was an evidence to Mm of the supra-mundane*dife of 
the Lord. On the ot^er hand, Peter, and •James, and John, whcH^had 
been eye-witiiessefe the life and ministry of Jesus, preach from his 

* ** I)a^ Apostoligcfo und d«s Nacliapo^tolisoiae Zeitalter iwit .Eucltsicht aut 

Uftterfichied uiid Einheit in Lehre npd lieben.'^' BargesteUt von (Jotthard Victor 
Ijecliler, Dr. der Pbilosopbje, Dekan zu Knittlingen, K. Wttrttemlxerg. 2te, 
dnrohauB umgearhoitete Auflage der derTayk^cEmiTlicolQgie^eu GeseijkKduift 
gekrbnten Vreksolmit, London ; D. Nutt. • 1^^7, ‘ 
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call to virtue, his rebuke of vice, his manifestation of a divine love. 
That cai'ncst men setting forth from different points of departure 
might in some degree clash, can excite no surprise, can detract in no 
degree from their honesty, is only irrec^cilable with the supposition 
that the Divine Spirit must have manimsted itself identically in sucli 
dissimilar minds, under such dissimilar»cireumstances — that the metal, 
though poured into moulds unliie^ch other, must have come forth, 
because of the same metal, perfectly like casts. Buf the diiierences 
of the teachers, which they, as* earnest and single-minded men, modify 
and soften as far as practicable, would natutally be aggravated into 
coarser forms by their followers. Ifence tl*e value*of the study of the 
immediately post-apostolic age. And from tnat study it will’ appear 
that too much impoftaiicc has been attached to the controverty he- 
tvvecTi I’etcr and Paul concerning the ritual observfmces. The dillb- 
rencos which divided the Ebionitish Christians from tjie* rest, issued 
from a deeper source, and touched the person itself of the Saviour, i f 
only a few of the Apostles left writings — and vrith one exception, very 
inconsiderable in extent — wo mpst not suppose that during many 
years of life they said nothing respecting ev«nts which hud madij a. 
deep impression upon themselves. Wie mt#<t not suppose that what 
th(."y spoke would not bo of great effect in forming the opinion of 
others concerning those events. And many more besides those, we 
arc told, undertook to write narratives of the life of Christ, and these, 
too, must have spoken likewise : many more who wrote nothing, must 
have* spoken much — under various opportunities of knowlctlge, with 
various capacities, and with various prejudices. From the very first, 
the coat must have been of many colours, if not with many seams. 
In the sccotid part of his work. Dr. Lechler examines the questions at 
issue between himself and the school of Baur, relative to the existence 
of defined Petrine and Pauline parties in the post- apostolic period, 
llis examination of the evidence afforded by tlie psendo-Clementifi(*s 
is extremely fair, although it tells materially against his own mIcw. 
It is only due to the learning and moderation of tone which charac- 
terize Dr. Lechler to give his most important conclusion*on this sub- 
ject in llis own worcls : — * 

« We would not indeed conceal, that in the post-apostoL’cal period a strong 
party is found to deviate from the full and pure apostolical doctrine, csnicially 
* frini the Pauline, that jhc gospel of the free g|^oe of God in Christ tue only 
Saviour, and of justification by faitl^ is by degrees thrust out of •siglit ; that a 
^irit of Itsgality and self-rightfoq|5ness begins to exercise a sway over the 
Christian torritoiy— in a word, that the current sets in towards Catholicism.” 
(p. 496.) ' 

Itioalculable have been,, the ill effects upon Western Christendom, 
tlfe Christendom of the* Reformation, of making tji© appeal 
controversy with Rome, not at once to reasoh, but to a “ Word of 
Q-od.” The tendency of ^Protestantism, has beeh to bind together all 
parts of the'Bible, — compose^ is supposed, in a range of some six- 

teen hundred yeaxa—tradition, conteiDpoi»ry history, poetry^ prose, 
didactics, prophecieSj^striot eeremonifll enaotfhents enfdtoed with enrses, 
and earnest anti-ceremonial spiritual appeals encouragi^ with promises 
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— above all, Uicl Testament and New, mingled together in one mass. 
The Pmtestant has been taught, or has been suffered to teach himself, - 
that any text, taken from any part of the heterogeneous voluirle, is to 
be oonclusive in any contrdirersy, in any case of conscience, in any 
question of chui’ch governmcni!:, of laWj morals, or polities. Each sect 
has thought it for its advantage to encourage the habit of appealing 
to isolated texts ; but the isolated^lieart would not be conclusive unless 
the whole textW the Bible were of equa^ authority. The enemies of 
Christianity can desiie nothing better than that its defence should be 
rested upon such an assemption, \?ith its consequences. And, accord- 
ingly, the most enKghtwied defenders of Christianity lift up their voice 
against this weakness. Thus, Professor Powell,**^ referring to the history 
of the modem “ Bibliolatry,” observes : — 

"With a numero^lS section of the Protestant comm ani ties, a mere literal 
adherence to text of the Bible constituted as complete a spiritual slavery 
us any which had been imposed by the dictatbn of a aomiueenng priesthood, 
and an infallible church v they diet but transfer the claim of oracular authority 
from the priest to the text, or rather to their preacher’s interpretation of it. 

" Such was the first principle and foilndatiou of the system whicli may be 
best generally designated ‘by the name of Puritanism, which has exerlod as 
pcniicious an influence ovcrvifiodcrit Christianity on the one side as Itomanism 
on the other,** (p. 81 .) 

And, unfortunately, what ^Professor Powell hero describes as the 
Puritanical ^system, has been adopted by most of those who have, after 
viuious struggles, won from the National Church their liberty' ot con- 
science, and of open profession. If the Anglican clergy are too much 
inclined to fall back into a quasi-Itomanism, those who have separated 
from them tie themselves clown to a blind deference to the letter of 
Scripture ; having won ilicir liberty, they have not used it. The general 
theme on which Professor Poweli speaks is described sufficiently in Ids 
title. But there are three points on which Ids remarks are especially 
valuable — the subject; of Inspiration, of the Mosaic Cosmogony, and of 
tlie'obligation of the Sabbath-day. With resi)ect to the first of these 
t-ubjects Mr. Powell observes, that the question concerning Inspiration 
resolves itself into a question of definition ; and, happily for tlio Church 
to which he belongs, it has not committ^ itself by any definition or 
description of Inspiration whatsoever. We commend this observation, 
not fciily to the reflection of members of that Church, but of those a^so #* 
who have separated from nt. Their Communiens have not defined 
Inapiratioh any more than the ChurdSi fr^m which they issued. They 
did not separate upon that point. Th8y invoke the supreme authority 
of Scripture, but the meanii% of Scripture still remains to be ascertained 
by Reason. While they reproach the Church from which they came 
out with its acquiescenfe in various tramiflels^roin which they' them- 
kelves are free, let tliem not show themselves bound by the worst of all 
trammels— those of ^ superstitious and traditional literalism. Another 

^ " Cbristrianity without Judaism.’' % A Series of Essays, including the 

Substance of Sermons delivered in London alid other |daces, By the Bev. Baden 
Powell, M.A., F.R.A.S,, F.iSf.S., Savilian Proibssor or Geometry in the 

University of Oxfoi^d.. London ; Longman and Co, 1858 , 
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Anglican clergyman of distinction, whose stinging reply to some observa- 
tions of his own bishop, relative to a kindred subject, we refer to below, ^ 
proves that if the English Church is to be judged by its own formularies, 
as to the meaning which it attaches to t^ Word Inspiration, it employs 
it by preference in the signification of Aiggestion of moral good. Dr. 
Williams even shows that the Fathers 4)Oth extended the name of Sorip- 
ture and the idea of Inspiraticri ^th great latitude; while they in- 
cluded in the one the Apoqryphal books, they applied* the other, even 
in its strongest forms, to labours of lave and administration. Dr. 
Williams is quite «afe, as the event has proved, within the formuJanes 
of his own Church, which* he has shown tgo be, tef the wise, less walls 
of confinement than an e'ntrenchment of defence. He can maintslin, 
that the Inspiration of the Apostle and of the Christian of the present 
day, differs not in kind but in degree, and that in degree likewise dif- 
fered the Inspiration which suggested the oompositiom dir the compi- 
lation, of the various pai*ts of the Bible. The Bible tnus ceases to be 
severed by an impassable demarcation from other books, products of 
Christians ; and* though he doeg not say tkat^ as far as we remember, 
of non-Christians, too. So far is Dr. Williams from having midered 
liiinself liable to any practical ecclesia«ticahproceeding, it even iijipears 
that he and Bishof) Ollivant, with whom he* has been in controversy, 
have only been thrown, by circumstances accidental to thffir positions, 
into a state of opposition. There is ‘little or no difference in their 
opinions at the root, lletuming to Professor Powell,* ho expresses 
hini.self, relatively to the variable meaning of the word Inspiration, as 
follows : — 

“ If this,” (inspiration of Scripture,) “ be insisted on in ever so literal a 
sense, it docs not follow that a representation of the only kind intelligible to a 
particular age and people, might not be given by an inspired writer, though now 
discovered to be in its letter at variance with fact, and therefore fairly to be 
understood as of a figurative or poetical nature, or by whatever equivalent de 
sigriatioii wc may choose to describe it. There arc, iiowever, some who enter* 
tain a strange and unaccoRiitable prejudice {gainst the adoption of ^ch a 
designation. Yet they do not imagine the inspiration of the parables impugiied 
because tliey arc avowedly Jictiofis. Where then, is the difference, if an insphed 
narrative once thought to be a history^ is found to b? a parable ?' When it is 
discovered thak a narrative is *such as cannot be regarded as historical 
remains the unavoidable alternative, either that it is simply untrue^ or that it is 
(fesignedly cither to be rejected in the one case, or, in the other, to 

be receivea as a fabulous, or allegorical, on m; 3 ^hical compesitiqyu or if those 
designations be objected to, it is ror those who dislike them wT propose a 
better.” (p. 05.) * 

The subject of the literal Inspiration Sc;idptui*e is, of course, inti- 
mtftcly connected with that bf the Mosaib Cosmogony, The sturdiest 
advocates of literaUatn*are, however, graduyiUy riving way upon this 
point. In the Appendix to the present volume are to be met with 
some extremely sensible remarks upon tlio laj^ Hugh# Miller’s ‘‘ Tes- 
? ■ * - 

^ Christian Freedom in tffo KJclinci? of Jerusalem/’ A Disoourae preached 
before the University of CambiidgePon Commeuciment Sunday, 185S^. With some ^ 
Review of Bishop Olijvant’s Charge. % Rowlind Williams, D.D* Author of 
** Christianity and Hinduism,” &c., and Professor of Hebrtt^^t Lampeter, 
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timony of the Eocks/* which is justly charpterizcd as presenting 
“ tb^ very ghost of defunct Biblical geology.*' There is an attempt 
made .therein to substitute for the Mosaic “days’* immensely long 
periods then to make thAe periods correspond with certain geolo- 
gical epochs ; not even thus can they be brought to coincide, for in the 
period which, according to Genesis, ought to be a period of plants ex- 
clusively, animal life abounded; — c 

"Trom such very transparent disguises, it is but one step to the naked 
avowal of the truth,—- if indeed* they are r^ly anything more than a i^oit 
confession of it — that nothiitg in geology bears the smallesi^ reseMblmm to any 
part of the Mosaic cosmogony, torture the iiiterprotation to whatever extent we 
may/'' (p. 250.) ^ ^ 

Wi^h the question of the Mosaic Cosmogonj’^ is closely bound up 
the Sabbatli questjon, for some of the supporters of the view of an ab- 
solute obligiation to “keep holy’* a Sabbath-day, rest it rather on the 
hypothesis of primeval institution than a Judaical one. If, in fact, 
the. distribution of the work of creation throughout six days of four- 
and-twenty hours must be given um jt is difficult to see that any 
ground remains for i\iQip^meval institution. Geology reveals that the 
work of preparing the glo}>c foe the habitation of successive genera- 
tions of men, had neithef its commencement nor its conclusiou in the 
week of the Mosaic cosmogony. “ My Father worketh liitlierto.** 
There was, then, neither a beghining of making, nor a rest. Excellent 
as are Mr. IV>well*s observations on this subject, wc shall, however, 
prefer to select a document from his Appendix,* for the sake of showing 
how stationary, how reactionary, opinion has been in England under 
the increase of this puritanical influence ; and that there is more even 
of ecclesiastical authority on the side of lil>eral views of the Sabbath 
tlian timd people suppose. After disputation held at the. University 
Act in 1622, the learned Ilr. Prideaux, then Eegius Professor of Uiviuity 
at Oxford, gave his “determination” as follows : — 

“1st. That the Sabbath was not instituted in the first creation of the world, 
nor ever kept by any of the ancient jmtriarchs who lived before the law of 
Moses ; therefore no moral or perpetual precept, as the others are. 2Dd. Tliat 
the sanctifying of one day in seven is ceremonial only anH obliged the Jews; 
not moral, to oblige us Christians to the like#, observance. 3rd. That the 
Lord's day is founded only on the authority of the Church, guided therein by 
the pre|:3tice of the Apostles, not on the Fourth Commandment, nor on ai^y 
other authority in Holy Scripture. 4fth. That the Clmrdi hath still authority 
to change jyh^*day ; though such authority be not fit to be put in practice. 
6th. That, ni the celebration of it, there is n(i s«ch cessation from the works of 
labour required of us as was exacted of the Jews, &c. Gtb. That on the 
Lord’s day, all recreations jvhatsoever are to be allowed whicli honestly may 
refresh the spirits, and increase ifiutual love anfi neighbourhood among us,’'*;£S^c. 
(p. 243.) ^ ‘ 

• ^A very curious illustration of the extent to which has subsided the 
notion of miracles, as characterizing the revelations which God makes 
of himself to man, is to be found in a book cAled “ the Stars and the 
Angels/ *^ The object of it is to Uarnioijlze sdef^ee and reveiation, not 

• “ The Stara and the AngeW ; or, the^NatUral History of the Universe and its 

Inhabitanto.” Hamilton, Adatnsi and Oo. ^ 186A 
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by modifying’ or explaining away the so-called supernatural facts re- 
corded in the Bible, but 6y taking them into a supposed order of things 
which science shall reveal. Nay, the most remarkable, or astounding" 
facts, as they are usually regarded, of tl^ Biblical narratives, are hero 
maintained to furnish valuable contributions to science itself. The 
author considered, as he says, the contimial retreat of Bible interpreters 
l>efore the march of science to hi dNffi to their having occupied a felso 
position; and he felt thit tl^ tone respecting the Bibkfmuab continue 
to be an apologetic one, until t§at position*should be essentially altered. 
He thinks that “ tke idea that what* is called the operation of the laws 
of nature, is less immediately the act of Ged than^what is called mi* 
raele, has been too hastily admitted by theologians.” And ho wa^ 
obliged to confess, thal under such a view the argument for the being 
of a Hod was growing weaker and weaker, as law was discovered tc 
embrace continually a wider and wider field. That is tp^say, that as 
most people imagined the best argument for the being*of God to be 
taken from some evidence of interference, when the examples of intcl*- 
lerenco were becoming absorbed in an observed system of order, there 
were scarcely any proofs of the kind desired •remaining behind. To 
have lived to see the spread of such a> eon\iiction as this, in the very 
teeth of the wind, Ife a great point gained. t)ur present author even 
perceives tliat the principle of the operation by law lights ftp not only 
the history of Creation, but the histor^of Providence. Me will, wo 
doubt not, soon extend his view still farther, and perceive ttiat it lights 
up also that region hitherto supposed to be altogether exempt from its 
operation — -nanudy, the kingdom of Grace. 

We should have attached some more importance to the book now 
before us, if the author had not comprehended in ib some of his millen- 
nial, mesmeric, and phrenological views. We fear he is an eclectic of 
the coarser kind, whose sagem is content to gather in fish ‘‘ of every 
kind, both bad and good.” His .speculations concerning Angels and 
Devils arc more excusable, for he has set himself to iHJOoncile the ^ords 
of 8cri[)turc with some conceivable, imaginiible order of the universe. 
His system is one qf a hypothetical rationalism. . 'The old rationalism 
attempted to explain the wonders in accordanctfvvith knowA mundane 
laws. This author suggestJfe laws which may embrace supposed facts. 
He speaks in such a way as this of the “ Bible’s contributiju to 
astronomy:” — ^ ^ 

" The doctrine of the Iiicaniatioii* Eestirl'cctioii, and AsconsiotjM Christ ia 
the grand connecting link bctvy%eA astronomy and a future state.” ...... 

The mystery of a merely spiritual existence ^ too dark to enable ns to infer 
vvitJi any certainty a connexion between the universe of mind and the universe 
of i^aco ; but when we are„ assured that the body of Christ ascended into 
hfiaven, &c.” “ Nor isiUife the only human body there. Enoch, and Eiijali 

and the saints who rose after His resurrection, fprra,*as It were, the iuembers%i 
the glorious visible court of heaven,” (p, 24i.) ’ ^ ^ . 

— wo*beg pardon,* for information —if Blyak ift if 

were” in the court,” where,'* as it* were, are his chariot and halves! 
Mixed up with much really interestfeg matter, good popular iHuatra 
tions of various astrouomioal facts and curious sp^f^latioh, ia a grea 
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deal of most old-fasliioned defence of the letter of Scriptui*e. But it w 
very much to the purpose, and decisive of the real issue as to the 
« authority of the letter of Scripture ultimately, that the facts of science 
are not ignored. The show^ of reconciliation which the author puts 
forth is like the raising of aVsmoke when an army burns its tents, to 
cover its retreat. As to the work of the six days’ creation, however, 
• scarcely a d«jfence is made for th^^tiijral narrative. It is presumed to 
be a throwing <iiito a “dramatic” form of ^ruths, which could not havt*^ 
been understood by those fcr whom Moses wrote if they had been 
stated in accordance with scientifib truth. In a narrative thrown thus 
into a “ dramatic * ’oform, yhole groups of events are to be understood 
as designated by one staking feature. And the attempt is made upon 
the i^ebular hypothesis, to make the works of thb days correspond with 
the periods of tr^jiisition tlirough w'hich the globe would pass from 
the aeriforrr. condition to that of an earth fit for man. On the amount 
of force whiclrls necessary to bring the two records into agreement upon 
the author’s hypothesis, wc need not dilate. Yet this I’eflectioii does 
not seem to have occurred to any of these reconcilers — that, if tin* 
Mosaic hexaemeron contains a representation of the truth, as to the 
process of creation, whethey iind/^r a visionary, “ dramatic,” or whatevej* 
other form — it never hits proved suggestive of one single sciexitifie 
discovery and we cannot admit the parallel of a writing in cypher, 
for no key which science ban yet found will pass that lock without 
forcing its \\ards. 

Stahl is well known as a high-church Lutheran, He republishes 
two essays,® one on the Union .of Church and State, the other upon 
Church Biscipline, In the first, he proceeds upon the assumption that 
the State, in the Cl^^istian countries of the West, has become wliat it 
is through the Church, It is intended to be inferred that Bonifaeius 
and Augustine, representatives of the then Church, Avere the authors, 
fo Germans and Saxons, ' together with their Christianity, of their 
social organization and political constitution ; that as they were, and 
the Church through them, the author's of these benefits, there was thus 
contracted a compact between Church and State never to be dissolved 
— that the State, in ffct, issued from the Church, and it is parricidal — 
nay, suicidal — for it to cast lier ofF. TboAe who argue as Stahl docs, 
are fond of representing that society has never been organized, except 
undef'fiome influence of the Christian Church — that to it have been * 
r)wing the, institution of lAarwago, a^ud the appeal to oaths, both iii 
contractsbetween the sovereign and hii% people, and between man an<l 
man. Yet every schoolboy jciust know that the obligation of the oath 
and of the marriage bond, in monogamy, was strictly observed in 
republican Home ; and although a promiscuqus intercourse of the s5xes 
has been attributed to the pagan Germans, ft (s probable, as alleged 
‘ l^f a^good authority, that it has been attributed to them from a mis- 
understanding*of a na/;ional custom. ^ ^ 


® 11 Der Christliche Staat.** 2. ‘^Vortra^ Uber Kirchenzucht.’* Von Fried- 
rich Julius Stahl. 2te durchffosbheae Aufiage! X^ndon : Williams and Norgativ 
1858. ® 

^ *‘Gomer,'* 


By ^hn Williams, Archdeacon of Cardigan, 
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But the chief practical jyiacj in Stahl’s argument is* this™ he begs * 
for the union of Church aim State, on the ground of the Cliurch being 
the representative of tlie improved moral sense of humanity. The 
])rivi]eges of tlie union were gained by a# moral force— they are to bo 
retained in the service of a dogmatism. Jf the Church could bo shown 
to l)(?, in fact, the representative of Jme highest moral sense, as to 
which all the best men would be hypiison, unminghid with dogmatism 
upon which the best men may dffifcr, then Stahl’s argi^^nent would he 
womlerfully strengthened. may, however, rccommctfd the essays 
as likely to be accyjtable to those m this couptry who wish to sec tfie 
most made of tlic nistoricaj argument. 

An elegant volume, of which only 500 •copies nave been printed, 
is devoted to tlie memory of Estienne Dolet,” one of the less known 
luartyi’s of the sixteenth century to the cause of free iiKjuiry. 19c was 
born in 1500, and suffered in Paris, at the age of thirty-sijveu, on tho 
very anniversary, as it is said, of his birth. He was a nature of Orleans, 
and was sent to Toulouse, in his youth, to study the law. He was 
early in life devotedly attached to classical studies, and especially to 
the study of Cicero. While at *T[’oulouse, he made himself obnoxious 
by his freedom of speech relative to the mfinicipal authorities, aiul 
relative to tlie th^jn recent execution* of CSiiurce, burnt alive at Tou- 
louse for the evangelical Jieresy in June, 1532. TInsCaturce was u 
reader in law at Toulouse, and popular^with the students, liabelais, 
coiileini>orary with Dolet, and who on one occasion dined with him hi 
com{)any with BufUeus, to celebrate bis deliverance froiA one of his, 
imprisonments, alludes to this execution of Caturce in the following 
passage : — 

“ Be la viut hTouIotisc on apprint fort bicn h danser^et de joucr a I’espee a 
deux mains, cominc est Tusaucc dcs escholicrs dc ia dicte universitc j mais ii ne 
(Icuioura gaicrcs, qiiaiid il vcit qu’ils faisoient bruslerleurs r%eul.s touts vils 
coumu; liaicncs soirtz; disant, jiiDicu nc plaisc que ainsi je meure, car je suis 
dc ni l lint lire iisscz altcre, sans me chaulfer dadvaiitaige.” (p. 44 .) 

Dolct’s observations on the same act brouglit him into his*lirst 
incarceration. During his life, he underwent fou» of these, of wliicU 
the last ended in Ms execution on the PJiico IM^iCubcrt, at Paris, as a 
relapsed atheist. Atheist Jie certainly was not, however far in other 
respects he may have departed from the orthodox doctrine. He was 
• one of that noble bund of bookseller-printers whose sympathkni were 
with tho JhdbrmersJ rather than witli^tho Komish paidy; but Dolet 
W'as neither Calvinist nor Lutlferan — he expresseil hiiiis&r*in terms 
far more general than cithojfof those Reformers on matters of religion. 
He was more in advance ofhis ago than they — he was a free^^thinher^ 
The sentence passed uimu hitn was, that ‘he should bo first strangled, 
and his body then b^rnt. But the executioner was empowered, by 
means of a horrible rctentum, to force from^iith on the scaffold 
following formula: — Mon Dion, vous que j’ai^ant oflfensje, soyez-moi 
propicc ; etVous aus.si, Vler^eAl^re, je Vous on conjure, ainA que Saint* 

• '"Jfttiules sur le Sqizi^nie Sicefe. Il^itienn© hjolot, sa Vie, ses CKuvroa, son • 
Martyre.'" Par Joscph*Boulmier, London ; Williamti and Norgate. 1857 . 
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Estienne ; in tercedez llt-haut pour moi, pauyyn pecheur ,* * The reientum , 
or secret part of a sentenco, was in such cas^ 6f two kinds ; sometimes 
it gave a discretion for abridging some portion of torture declared in 
the open sentence, sometimes for adding a severity, if the criminal 
showed himself contumacious, ^or “gave occasion for scandal’* at the 
last. In the case of Dolet, th^ executioners had authority, in case of 
need, to superadd to the open sen4^^acJ? the tearing out of his tongue, 
and the burning of the sufferer alive. 

In a certain sense a contrast may enough bo drawn, as in 

the title of a book abov^i noticed,* betw^een Christi^iity and Judaism. 
Speaking from the ^Christian side, and speaking popularly, that which 
is spiritual, kindly, and^ licxible to the i>hases of humanity may be 
identified with the Christian, and that which is ceremonial, harsh, and 
unyicidiiig, with ^he Jewish. But if we look at .Judaism,^ as it has 
shown sincetthe tune of Moses Mendelssohn, that it deserves to bo 
looked at, we sbatl see reason to think that such a distinction would be 
as uncharitable as unphilosophieal. That Christianity has issued in 
times and places into a variety of developments, needs no illustration ; 
and it is to be hoped, that in none of its present forms lias it exhausted 
all its latent life and power of ^laptation. The power of dcvelojj- 
ment belonged also to J urfaism old, and more recently it has evi- 

denced tha^ this power is not lost. To Sacerdotalism succeeded Pro- 
phetism, and some have thougjit that Christianity was in its origiti no 
other than the ultimate form of prophetisrn. Moreover, Mosaism was 
developed into Pharisaism ; but, unhappily, that which was capable of 
supplying a supplement to tlio written law, and an* equitable api>lica- 
tioii of its precepts, became itself a dead and buideusome tradition. 
Nevertheless, Pliarisaism dLstinctly recognised the principle of deve- 
lopment, of adjustment to cii’cumstances, of variation of observance ac- 
cording to events ; and the fault of it as described in the Christian 
Gospel, was not in its principle but in its practice. Just as in pi no- 
tice, equity intended as a correction of law, may degenerate into a dry 
following of i»recedent. At least under the Pharisee period wore deve- 
loped, in doctrine, the belief in a resurrection, and in ecclesiastical disci- 
pline the aupplementaj, worsUp of the synagogue, with interpretation 
of the original of the Old Testament int</ the vernacular. During 
the mediaeval Christian period the oppreission exercised on the Jewish 
peopl4 was such as to throw them back upon a strict Talmudism, frohi 
which they^erived a rigid* po\yer of ^resistance. * More recently, but 
not till <TOhin this hundi*ed years, whpn^the. fruits of the 'Western 
lleformation began to be seen in a moreohatjitabletreatmentof the Jew 
by the Protestant Christian, \ind when the Jew had been enabled to 
assort and make good his claim to be considered a citizen of the cefan- 
try lu which ho was boro, other questions emerged within the bosofn 
Judaism itself, whiah npver could have ajrisen there in times of 
persecution. •The these movements js described with 

ju rfeet simplicity, but with perfect acctiraqy, tracing all the successive 
..ji I — - V , . .1 ■ ' 

® “Gesohichte des Judenthunis von . Mendelssohn bis auf die Gegenwart, nobst 
‘ «iner oinloitenden Ueberschau der iUtered^ Religions und K^lturgeschiobte.^’ Voa 
Dr. S. Stern. Lond^Q..; David Nutt. 1857. 
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modifications of opinion and/^f practice which have taken place within 
Judaism itself in German^, by I)r, Stern, in his most interesting work* 
He is convinced that Judaism has arrived at its present state by a 
series of concatenated developments, that it has still a problem to solve 
in the future history of the human raee,/vhich it will solve, as it can 
only solve, througli an internal development of itself. He is of opi-* 
nion, that the spirit of Judaism baMrot passed off into, nor been ex-i 
hausted in the two great religions which have sprung frogi its root ; 
and that it has not received utsj final expression either in Biblical or 
Talmudic writings. ^ Some of the moVements which we have above re* 
. ferred to, are likely to continue with growing forcef though receiving 
local and temporary checks, such as the tenden^ to engraft upon the 
• old syjiagogue worship, a worship in the vernacular. Other ny^ve- 
inents may for the present be considered as prematureisuch as that for 
observing the Jewish Sabbath on the same day as the Chritftian. Y(it 
it cannot be without important conscqtiences, that at* tafe celebrated 
meeting of the friends of reform in Frankfort-on-the-Maine iu the 
autumn of 1812, the following i^solutions should have been come 
to ; — , 

“ 1. Wc recognise in the Mosaic religion tiic capability of an milinutcdl im- 
provemeut. 2. The cdllectioii of controversies, commentaries, and precepts, 
coimuouly known by the name of the Talmud, has no authority for m cither in 
a dogtuiitical or practical view. 3. We neitheji expect nor desire a Messiah in 
coutTuct the Israelites back to Palestine. Wc recognise no farther!^d but that 
to which wc belong through birth or citizenship,” — {Siern, p. 

Assemblies of Rabbins were held in Brunswick in June, 1844, and 
ill Fraukfort-on-thc*Maiiie iu July, 1845, in the hope of giving an 
authorized shape to desired reforms. They did not attain so far ; at 
least nothing jiractical followed, although resolutions were passed 
afiirining the necessity of a reform of public worship, of the prepara* 
tioii of devotional books for domestic use, and for the establishing of a 
theological faculty. A third meeting in Breslm remained equally 
without eflect. And these assemblies of Rabbins with the best bnd 
even liberal intentions, were unable to seize the Opportunity which 
seemed to be presented of setting authority at tUS head of the reform 
movement. Meanwhile a ISKial Reform Union in Berlin had carried 
out, with influential adhesions, some cultus-reforms. But a more im* 
^ohant impulse was given to the reform movement by Stern hiAiself 
by his lectures, “ Ueoer die Aufgape deBj'iiMenthume wnd d(u^ Juden in 
der Gegehwaviy In vindicating a future for Judaism, he (R^es not 
tear himself away ruthlessJirfrom the j>as^. To every true Jew, the 
memories of the past history of his race will be heart treasures, such 
as ate the inheritance of^no other people. The friends of Jewish 
reform, while they contend against Talmudism don the one side, contend 
against Iiidifferentism on the other. And, very differently from whelk 
might be ex}jectedJrom spme of their movemeptB, they* show no dis- 
position to* coalesce with V/hri^jbi^ity;. in this respect Menddsaohn, 
who was the source of moderiC Judaism, presented likewise its^ true 
type ; he was both true Jew and true German. The Refonn tThion of 
Berlm, founded iu 1845, soon numbered two thouseipd members. Its 




principles were those e^nnciated by Steih^ y^ho was for ten years the 
president of its comniittee of fifteen. The Eeform Union in one 
year’s time from its foundation, accepted a prayer-book in German, 
mainly the production of Stern, and according to which public wor- 
ship was conducted on the £nd April, 1846, in the presence of one 
thousand members. From.this service were omitted the hitherto cus- 


tomary prayers for tlie return to^^Nnusalem, for the restoration of tho 
daily sacri§ce,*for the transmission of merits of ancestors to their pos- 
tenty. As a part of public worship, ijnd with forms provided in tin* 
Geletbuch, were included the religious acts proper to domestic events, 
such as the blessing of * the newly borrf, of the confirmed, of the 
married, and prayers for the sick. A system pf school instruction i«; 
likewise part of this reformed organization, and from thirty to fort} 
young people aiw annually confirmed in its connexion. What is ex- 
tremely wOrt][iy ,of remark is, that of its average number of two thou- 
sand membe^5, not one since the constitution of the congregation ha^ 
passed over to Christianity. For those who desire a comprehensive 
view of the ancient histoiy and phases of Judaism, as well as a clear 
statement of the problems now at issue within the bosom of that 
people, brought as it is at pres^3nt into actual contact with the rest oi* 
the world, we can earnestly recommend the work *6f Dr. Stern to tlun’r 
perusal. We have read it with much attention, and on page after 
page of it, both of the earlier knd later portions, could have dilated with 
much pleag%^re. There is not a word in Dr. Stern’s book which can be 
offensive to the professors of another creed. In this respet we musl 
say, to the honour of his co-religionists, that he is not singular. Yel 
it is no little credit to him and them that the memory of past oppres- 
sion and the sense of intrusion on the part of narrow-minded Christian 
enthusiasts, provokes so little expression of irritation. Dr. Stern’s labours 
are devoted to effecting a regeneration within Judaism itself, in order 
to bring it into corresiiondence with the existing state of the world 
without ; and we think that other liberal Jews will do well to appl} 
themselves to a like labour, and to accomplish that end more or less 
in all countries, rat*l\er than speculate upon what may bo hereafter the 
ultimate mission” the Jew in the history of religion. 

The most distinguished person conndbted with a movement in 
Judaism on a different principle from that of the Berlin Commuiiign,,, 
on ifhe hierarchical principle of reform as distinguished from the con- 
gregati4^ }a^ ia the learned Dr. G-eigerJ^ He is the head of the J^^ew liab- 
binical party. Dr. Geiger is not yet fifty years old, a native of Frauk- 
fort-on-the-Maine ; he ther^ received hisMst education, and afterwards 
completed it at Bonn. « His studies early embraced the whole ranpt of 
literature. Oriental, classical, and modern. Jp -1835, he was appointed 
Babbi at Wiesbad^, where he* became the Editor of a theological 


fjbribdical. His leadiifg idea in this undertaking was to demonstrate, 
by historioal dnd philological . researches, that J udaism has been the* 
gro y th of time, subject to variations developments, absorbing new 

*' TJrschrifft und Ueberst^uogen^der iiibel lu ibr^n Abh&ngi^kelt yon dcr 
ixmeron Entwickelong d^s Juaeutbums.*’ Von Dr. AbtaKam Geiger, Babbiuor dei' 
Synagogen Gemein^- Breslau. London i JX Kutt., 1867. « 
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rleiuente and discarding others. A process which has been going on * 
in Judaism as far backus any investigation^ will reach, cannot be 
unlawful in the present day. In order to car^ry this on rightly, and in 
adaptation to modern circumstances, is requisite first, an enlightened 
view of the past, a better knowledge, in fact, of the Talmudic literature 
itself. l)r. Geiger has therefore striven, tW>ugh hitherto without success, 
for the erection of a theological faculty ; liis position is not a popular 
one, and only to have been mainfSlfied by a person of his undoubted 
singleness of pur|)ose and p#o^und learning. He holas Woof, as we 
have said, from the congregational moyemeitt, and the more conservative 
among the Itabbis Hold aloof from him. His "present work consists of 
an inquiry into the originarfonn of the Old fTqstament text, and m(>re 
especially into the in^'rences to be dravfn from the variations pre- 
sented or implied in the various ancient versions from it, in the vatious 
paraphrases and commentaines up6n it. The existin?j maiyiscripts of 
the Old Testament, it is well known, are but of mode^ date. The 
oldest known Hebrew MS. being of tlic date of S43, is an imperfect 
Pentateuch roll, and there is a MS. of the year 910, containing tliu 
tliree greater and twelve lesser Prophets. !Kfo others are as yet known 
older than the eleventh century. The variation#, thorcfoi'c, in the BiMo 
text itself can throw but little light on*tho kiatory of its origin, or on 
tlie transitions of Jewish opinion. But from the formation of the 
liXX version in the third or fourth century before Christ, Ibo the last 
revision of the Babylonian Targum in tlic eighth century of our era, 
is embraced a period of at least a thousand years. And *the labours 
of the translators, revisors, and annotators indicate, with more or 
less cei’tainty, the state of the text as they severally had it before 
them. The considerable variations so indicated have not received the 
littention which they deserved from Christian critics. The early Chris- 
tians, indeed, using for the most part the version of the Seventy, attri- 
buted its discrepancy from the then Hebrew text to the falsification by 
the Jew.s of their own Scripture. But after tl^e Vulgate had esta- 
blished itself in Western Christendom, the original Scriptures were 
less and loss remarked. It did not occur to any ^lat there could bo 
any uncertainty in the text itself from which a Wfeion of sqch autho- 
rity had liecn made. And siuce tho lleformatfon, in each country of 
VVostem Europe, the local vernacular has been to it a Vulgate, inter- 
^ctg)ting inquiry into the history of the document which it undentook 
to represent. At thc^root these variations rgay be attributed in a rough • 
way to the parties who are knowr^to us Ss the Pharisees ainlX'>^]duceos. 
These were not, properly ^ea!king, “ sects,” but rather national or 
])olitical parties. They mf(y not only traced, with nioro or less 
proiiability, to the time of tho return from the Babylonish captivity, but 
also identified with the gld priestly and prophetical parties before it. 
But we can only furtlfor refer for Dr. Geigef’s own views eoneemiag^ 
the descent of these parties, and their influence upon thq Bible text, to 
Ills work, which vrill well repay Jihe attention of Ibhe advanc*od t)iblical 
critic, whether he bo able ter adept ca* not all the conclusions 
U arued author. ^ * 

The purpose of the work by Herr Bibbock, entitled Dotiatus 
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und Augustilms,”^^ is to illustrate, from a porticm of the works of 
Augustine, the principle which lies at the «root of Separatism. For 
Schism is to be distinguished from Heresy, in its root. The latter is 
an intellectual deviation relative to the (assumed) true doctrine, con- 
cerning divine truths taken objectively. It may lead to sepai’ation, 
but does not issue from a principle of separation. On the other hand, 
a principle of separation lies *at the root of schism properly so-called, 
and is found in the excess of the!fi<Rvidual subjectivity. Intellectual 
contradictories as to doctrine, of whicji ^ach must be heresy to the 
other, do not necessarily iifVolve. brea«h *of chajdty or of moral union. 
For each of two persons^holding opposite opinions ihay esteem the other 
morally faultless iS the/30i.'clusion to w’'hich he has come ; but the excess 
of subjectivity by which a man is persuaded that he is the measui’c of 
good and truth absolutely, necessarily isolates him from all communion 
with others. The earlier divisions m the Christian Church were here- 
tical division^; from Montanus andjmore distinctly from Donatus, sprang 
the effects of schism properly so-called. The questions of discipline upon 
which the Donatist separation took place, arose out of the Decian per- 
secution and its consequences : but*whatevcr rule should be observed 
as to the rc-admission or otherwise of apostates in their various grades 
into the church, must ujtimatdy apply to the lapsed in any sense. And 
out of the questions of reconciliation and sufficient penitence, arose 
also that hmch wider one, whether the Church of Christ is a visible or 
invisible one ; and out of tlie severance between the Donatists and 
Catholics, t^ie further dispute concerning re-baptization. In the portion 
of his controversial works here passed under review, Augustine maintains 
the more reasonable and more moderate views. And there is much in 
Herr Bibbeck’s review of these controversies which will be very jdeasing 
to many Anglicans. He writes from the standing-point of the Evange- 
lical Church, apart from Borne, and strongly on his guard, at the same 
time, against excessive individualism. He would desire to see a resus- 
citation of the organization of the visible church, not a spread of 
.strqng subjective impressions among believers, which only tend to 
indefinite separations — 

• ** Our century,"* he\|iy8, “ is the very century of * societies.* Would that 
it might proceed so far with its principle of ji^ociation, as that the Cliristian 
Church itself should once more become the most important of all societies, not 
for i1^ own sake, but for the sake ipf the kmgdom or God. The Churcli wbicli' 
the Cord has founded— whidi^ he loves — ^which he willi' that liis people should 
love, is qgt^ly the invidble dommunion^of believers, but also an organization 
of members externally visible ; and thoughffrcgn the unsevered Church of the 
early centuries, from the Ghureffi of At^ustine^e Bomish Church has issued, 
abmus non iollit taum!* (p, 299.) 

< » * 

To those who interest themselves in the eanly Christianization of these 

islands, a little book^ by Airs. Webb,^^ will afibr&i pleasure. Dr. Merle 

*- — ■ - --■■■ ' I ■ ■ — ■■ - - ■ — , 

** Donatus sind A^ggstinus 9 der der orste eutsoheidsnde zwisohsn 

SeparatisxnuS und Kirche.*' Ein kirohenbistorischen Vsrsuch von Ferdinand 
Erste Halfte. London : WilliamETand Norgate. 1857. 

“Annotations on Dr. D*Aftibign6*i| Sketih of the E«tfly British Ohureh^ with 
a development of some important Missionaipr Efforts of t&e Andent Scots, An<l 
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D’Aubigno Ims been hasfcy on some points whicli did not soem to him' 
of much importance ; oi^we can even understand, that on the point in 
which this lady corrects him, a prqudice in favour of Scotlaijid, and an 
inattention to the fact that the Scots *were themselves derived from 
Ireland, may have misled him. There is no douht that the missionary 
establishment of Iona or Icolmkill, wa/ an establishment by men who 
came from the country we now calj Ireland^ for the evangelisation of 
that which we call Scotland. *vV^hether Scythians,# Or descendants 
of Scota, they were tlie origftiaA Scots. The origin of the It^ish alphabet 
is a point more gpen to dis{)ute, and tte probability of the round 
towers having been intended as rejmsitories for *the wooden writing 
tablets, we must leave to the discussion of Irish antiquaries. 

The point of departure for the Scotch school of philosophers was the 
scepticism of Hume, and round it as a centre it is^ likely to rivolve, 
owing more thereto than it has at all times been rfaay to admit. 
Professor Praseri® not only acknowledges the historical faot, but he 
confesses the necessary presence of a sceptical element in any rational 
philosophy. He thinks, perhaps, that he overcomes or supersedes it, 
but he admits fully not only the* historical but the philosophical valtio 
of scepticism,* as antagonistic to extreme doctrines. The small volinno 
now published by Mr. Fraser on Philosophical Method, is an expansion 
of a lecture read by him last winter at the opening of hi§| academical 
course, and he intends it primarily to sq^ve as a syllabus or outline of 
the course itself which ho proposes to mature. Logic an(J metaphysics 
embrace each the other, accordingly as we depart from mind to ascer- 
tain what it can reveal to us of being, or in a theory of being coinprc- 
liend mind. The latter method is only available in a didactic way, as 
one teaches grammar by rules which are subsequently to be verified ; 
but it is a method which in this subject matter is to be avoided, lest it 
should load the pupil with prejudices which he may not be able after- 
wards to cast off. The departure must be from the mind itself, botli 
for the study of its own laws, and of the laws of» Being apparently ex- 
tornal to itself. What ‘^phases, then, of Bational Philosophy artf logi- 
cally possible ?” Systems of philosophy Mr. F^cr considei*s to have 
been not so much* conflicting as conspiring, anjjrto be distributable os 
follows: — 1. Constructive pasterns of Realism, and these either idealistic 
or materialistic. 2. Contradictory or sceptical systems. 3. Systems 
;if insoluble or Catholic Realism. The terms “ sectarian” and qafiliolic’ * 
are, we think, pccuRaidy unhapjjy ; by;thif former are meqnt, as far as ^ 
we midCTstand, one-sided or incomplete systems ; by the lattiJ, systems 
founded on, or vcrifiable^y, the universal sense of mankind. The 
course, then, of which the present tract forms an outline, is to present 
a System of catholic or insolhhle realism.** The term insoluble wdil be 
Sufficiently explainei^by ^be following extract : — 

'■ 1 ^ 
an Essay on the First Introduction of Alphabetical Writing intev Ireland." By M, 
Webb. Rectarks ihtradiictory trpin Archbishop WHafely. Louden.; Wertheitn 
and Mackintosh. 1867. * *•% * * 

“Rational Philosophy in Hisljiry and in Syaytem : an Introduction to a ilogical 
and Metaphysical CoHrse." By Alexidider 0. Fraser, Professor of Logic and* 
Metaphysics in the UuTversity of Edinburgh. Edinburgh ^ Constable. . 
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“It proposes to offer proof that real existence — which may in some of its 
phenomena or phases be, directly or indirectly, apprehended in couscionsiiess — 
IS ultimately incomprehensible by finite intelligence. It concludes that we are 
bound, both by our speculative apd our moral faith, as purely rational and also 
as responsible beings, to believe what wc cannot comprrhcinl in tliou^bt ; and 
that every thoimgn-goihg metaplmicol analysis of llic objects of bcuef— pre- 
sented iu'the external or internal \%rld — must, in its issue, awaken the feeling 
of Ibis intellectual and moral obligationib^p. 60.) 

Arid again^on'the function of faith : — ^ 

“We cannot believe that time now occv,pi6d was ever emi)ly; we must 
believe that existence is wdAout beginning or end. Oii'llic other hand, ue 
cannot conceive endless (?>., iiymitable or infinite) existence. ..... Existence, 
inieUi^ihk as presented in \1nite time, becomes through the irresistible belief 
that It is endless — ^inconceivable and uiipresenlableMn a word. Infinite.*’ 
(p-iogl) 

Upon these pas.«iages we would observe, that it is not precise to say 
we believe tbsfh which we cannot comprehend — rather, we believe that 
there is something which surpasses our comprehension. And this belief, 
it must be w^ell noted, is not an equivalent for knowledge — it docs not 
transmute the unknow^iV into the known. We knowi:, as far as dur 
cognitions and inferences of rea^n carry u.s; we •have a feeling that 
there is something bey o Ad— duration and space beyond tlie time and 
space w'hichi'.ve can measure, and something which we call cause beyond 
the uniformit}^ of sequences which wc can observe ; but we cannot 
build upon this feeling or sentiment as if it. amounted to a proof, as if 
it enabled us to penetrate into the nature of the Unknown— as if it 
could, strictly speaking, reveal existence without the intervention of 
experience. On the whole, wc are gratified to find that the sceptical 
clement in philosophy meets with so much recognition fiom Professor 
Fraser, and w e trust that he will not bo led astray from the subjects 
proper to his chair by any inducement to make excursions into the 
regions of theology. 

The Lectures upoft Hegel by E. Ilayin^* have been at difierent 
times^ delivered by him in the University of Halle. He ha.s had many 
advantages for tlirow^i^g his conspectus of the ])hiIospphy of Hegel into 
a liistorical' form. , Tlii family of Hegel jdaced at tlio author's disj>osal 
an iuimrnsc inass of Hegel’s manuscripts, alt^iough perfectly aware that 
it was i»ot hi.s intention to form out of his materials an uncompro- 
mising panegyric. The lectures traec.at least so mucli of HegdU 
personal Jysl^ry'as can be stfppc^sed to^have exercised any infiuence on 
the forms of his philosophy. Touchings on his Swabian oi igiri — and 
the wine of the Neckar is noLmore distingi^ghable from that of the 
Ehinc, than the hearts and intellects gf the southern from those of tlie 
northern Germans, — circum'stanecs ' of Alucyition and life are tllcn 
noticed wdiicli gave its bent to the growing tree*, ^iutlier himself was a 
sc^ufflbrn, modified, sharpened by the noeessitics of Protc.^taiitism, As 
a boy, llcg(^ tvas heavy^ painst^iking, and pedantic, showings as yet no 

tind seine Zeit. yorlesnngen fijer Enstebung Entwickeliwng, 
•'Wesen Mnd Worth der Hegel^cheu Pkilosoplde/’ Von. II. Haytn, Lond<‘tt: 
B. KuU. 1857. ' 
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powers of reflection ; and at the sentimental ago, and iTi the height of- 
the sentimental period, ijp sentimentalism was awakened in him. The 
** Werther’* and the “Robbers’* made on him 410 impression. His 
classical studies, and particularly his theological ones, at the University 
of Tiibingen, had more influence ; and the problem of the plan of 
Christianitjr in universal history seem|t very early to have presented 
itself to his mind. His corr espo ndenco ^with Schelling, before ho 
himself settled at Jena, is amon§^ho material to which the present 
work owes some particularsjbe^ond those given in Rosenkranz. The 
obvious historical connexion sof H^gelV system is with Schelling’s. 
But Herr Haym describes^ it prettily enough^ “ wie eine glatte Kugel 
die sich leichter rollen als Vassen l^st.” TMie^uni^rse is living law or 
Spirit (geisf), developing itself in the natural and ideal worlds. The 
absolute is pure thought, which differences itself under the conditions 
of 'space and time, and returns, as it were, into itsetf by reflection on 
its own developments. We cannot, however, recbgnii^, in this more 
than an expression or formula under which to represent the universe ; 
nor are the j)roofs or steps upon which it is established more than 
illustrations taken from the finite, and applied to the infinite. Never* 
thcless, if Hegel has not found the key to Wie great enigma of tlw 
universe, he lias rendered good serWee ki, In^ituating thinkers to 
consider of the universe as of a whole, and its parts all coherent and all 
mutually essential. He has accomplished this for a larg^ number of 
readers who would be repelled by his ofher works, in the “ Philosophy 
of History.” A translatioh of this work is one of the ^ost valuable 
issues which have appeared in Mr. Bohn’s Philosophical Series. Th«‘ 
lectures from which the book is compiled were delivered at first in 
1822, and for the last time in 1831, the yfear of his death* The trans^ 
latioii is made from the second edition of 1840; — 

“That the history of the world, with all the cliangiiig scenes which its 
annals present, is this process of development and the realization of Spirit,—* 
this is the true Theodicaa, the justification of God yi histoiy. Only tkts in- 
sight can reconcile Spirit with the history of the world — viz., that wljat has 
hap])cncd, and is happening eycry day, is not only not without God, but is 
essentially His work.^’ (p. 477.) ^ 
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T he defence made bj^&ailo Poerio,^ “whose name is synonymous 
throughout Italy for chivalrous hondfur ai\d unflinching patriotisi^” 
aU any time deserving of Serious perusal, has a double claim on oif 
Wtention when the^riaT of our own countrymen before the tribunal of 
Neapolitan justice is impending. The 1y*aiiglatton of this statd^aiid 
argumentative monologue is made from anorig^al dooument pr^nt^ 

1 ** Carlo Poerio' and tho Neapditan Police, ^The Defence made by tbJ^oUe* 
man on his Trial beforo the Granv Coui;|i of in 1851, with Exteots from a 

Manual of Private InistructioDB.” London ; Hatchs^. 1858, 

% [Vol. LXIX. No. GXXXVI.]^New Series, Vo1."XIII. No. 11. P P 
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to an Englisli* lady of rank at Naples by an Italian gentleman, who 
rescued it from official destructioxLi Annexed tf the speech of the distin- 
guished and unhappy nobleman are extracts, selected by Count Saffi, 
from anunpublifilied manual qf private instructions to the police, issued 
by the King of Naples, and secretly circulated among the subaltern 
functionaries of the State* These instructions prove the violation by 
the Neapolitan Government of*'tho most elementary rules of legality ; 
, the institution of special ; the conversion of the most 

credulous rumohr into- a ground of arrest the enforced secrecy of the 
defence mid trial of the accu^d ; the inftiction of corporal punishmiuit 
on i)risoners, and its exifthsion to persons impheatedin political demon- 
strations ; and the ^tab^sbtnont of a systeiA of surveillance in which 
domestic relations are coerced into instriimentp of espionage. Mr. 
Gladstone’s vindication of Poerio, in his celebrated letters to Lord 
Aberdeen, in 1851, is so familiar to every Englishman, that it would 
he an anachfoUism to detail the circumstances of the case. Poerio’s 
many noble qualities, his moderation and self-respect, his courage and 
disinterestedness, his high intelligence and moral refinement, may ^bo 
inferred from his manly, sedate, eloquent, and conclusive defence* 
recall only the permanent result of his prosecution. Poerio, tlic 
sincere and zealous suppojrt?r ofrvirtuous liberty,” arrested on a frivo- 
lous pretext, was condemned in 1850 to twenty-fohr years’ imprison- 
ment in irofts. The recital of the hardships which he aixl his ftvllow- 
pri.soners endured in the loathsome dungeon of Nisida,in 1851, thrilled 
Eiuxjpe withthorror. Six years have passed since ho stood in the fekm’s 
uniform of guilt, to receive that sentence of judicial iniquity, and he 
still languishes — the champion of constitutiond freedom — the martyr 
of high and generous principle — ^the calm, intrepid assertor of right- 
grand ill his patience, beautiful in his serene fortitude. Pie still lan- 
guishes, and is likely to languish; for England remonstrates and retires, 
and Europe connives or approves. Iii such a crisis may wo not pause 
ask, if democratic desjxjration create mime, wliich even brotherhood 
in oj:^non must denounce and punish, though the tears fall the while, 
what creates democratic desperation? Is it not the endless sense of 
hopeless and despot^ wrong, of royal falsehood and injustice unro 
provod, of legal profligacy unrestrained ? 

The object which Mr, Macleod proposed^ to himself in writing the 
** Elements of Political Economy, was to establislf the new concep- 
tions and principles propounjlcd in his “ Tlieory aqd Ih-actice of PanK- 
ing.”‘ Xl^e-^resent work accordingly appears to have all thp merits 
and demerits, of his more elaborate trea^nj^. There is the same clcm- 
ness of exposition, the same fullness of iiTO^mation, the same lucid if 
redundant language, which c|iaracterbed Jbhe former work; nor do we 
fail to recognise the same intellecsWa! arrogance, the same overweening 
self-testeem, and the ^me»discourtbou8 treatment'of previous inquirers', 
mm views differ from^iis own, which were so noticeable in his more 
pretentious, x^rdduction.^^ Mr. Macleod, conforming -to thp definition 

cf Falijticfid Eooaenqr.’!^ By Henry Bnmung Macleod. 
London ; Longman and Co. X55A 
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given by Arcbbishop Whately of political economy, fii^t decides tbit 
the true object of this s^icnoe is ‘‘ the discovery of the laws tliat regu-^ 
late the exchangeable relations of quantities.’^ He then detines and 
exjdains the technical terms in general use, investigating the meaning 
of such words as currency, capital, credit, production, supply, and con- , 
sumption, before determining the piyoiples which preside over the 
adjustment of these economic quantities. In the second seation of the 
j>resont work, liicarclo’s theor^^Uf rent is condemned, and the infe- 
rence which he dciduces frcm jt pronounced erroneous^ A. dlsijuisition 
on credit follows, in which* Mr* M^leod enters the lists against the 
entire' body of wAters in France and England — from Turgot to J. S. 
Mill— and maintains that the property*in^thiS® country represented 

by different forms erf' credit, and amounting to 600,000,000^., has a 
separate and independent value over and above, and perfectly distinct 
from, money or commodities, and has the most tAorou^h convietiou 
that he is right.” The arguments, however, whidi he adduces have 
failed to convince us that credit, as usually understood, is anything 
more than a transfer of capital, or that it has any efficacy but that of 
stimulating productive activity. The grand classical problem, the 
theory of the exchanges, is next considered ; and as the basis of the 
I'eceiv^ed doctrine is too firmly laid to*be culjpd iy question, the subject 
admits of less originality, and disarms personal antagonism* Att 
examination of the various currency doctrines ensues, antf is sucoeeiled 
by an interesting and able historical sfetch of the English monetary 
system. This final division exhibits the action of the Bamk of England 
in all the great money crises from 1783 to 1857 ; explains in detad the 
Bank Act of 18414! j and recommends, as the unique method for the due 
regulation of the paper currency, a proper settlement of the rate of 
discount by law* 

Lord St. Leonards, by the publication of his admirable manual,*^ has 
established a claim to the lasting gratitude of those persons who, 
although utterly ignorant of law, are compelled to exercise their own 
judgments on legal points. The form selected Tor the em1x>diz];^eut of 
a large amount of general law knowledge, of an extremely practical 
character, is that of letters. These letters written, not in th« 
dialect or stylo, of a legal Dryasdust, but in the language and manner 
of a shrewd and disciplined man of business, thorouglily conversant 
jWith his subject, and having an accurate perception of the publij wants 
and requirements. • Plain straightforward statements of fact, and lucid^ 
explanations of difficulties, are coiiv«yea in simple, neiwusT^laxon, by 
one whose attested aupericrity, as a masW of law, confers on his lumi- 
nous exposition an autWfritative character that inspires jp, 

bis decisions. The subjects reviewed cur^ sales and purchases ^ conjugal, 
^rights on property ; j^icial separation and divorce ; parental poWw 
over children ; mortgages ; leases ;*wills and settlements* The isffectB 
of time in barring charges, the peculiarities bf Churcdi patrouagSf Sad 
the liaUlities of trusttes, aresi'briefly but penfi<Mioiisfy exUMted ; and 

s '"A Handy J&ook on PropeHy I^aw, in a Series of 
Leonards. Second |idition* 'Bdbibaifh and HaekvNrad mgi 

Sons. 1858. * , , . 
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tHe operation oi recent enactments, as that of the succession cluty> the 
hew law of divorce, the law relating to the pijnishment of fraudulent 
debtors, is describe with a plainness of speech which will make Lord 
St Leonards* manual particularly acceptable to a public unacquainted 
■^with the terminology of the law. 

The Academy of Sciences an^ Literature at Bordeaux proposed in 
1865 the following thesis :|s a subject for a prize essay — The effects 
produced by the^ subdivision of land the individual possessor and 
society at la/gej and the means of remedying its inconveniences, if 
any, without prejudice to the** rights of 4he proprietors of the soil.** 
Two years after, the gold'^medal was decreed to the “Essay now before 
us.^ M. Pio^y commeivce^ his inquiry with a historic sketch of the 
subdivision of land, traces its origin, and proves that it existed long 
before the revolution of 1789. He then describes the course and pro* 
gress of the MorcSllement, and argues that property, under the law 
that regulates its succession in Prance, has a natural tendency to con* 
centration rather than diffusion. One characteristic fact deserves cita- 
tion. “ Daring a period of thirty years, the sum total of parcelled ^ 
both connected and unconnected with building enterprize, increased 
only 1,000,000 ; while those which were wholly unattached actually 
decreased 2,504,000.**-.^ (pp.r40, '41.) M. Piogey next surveys the 
French Law of Succession, maintaining the subordination of economic 
science to mdral and social requisitions, and treating equality of inhe- 
ritance and enfranchisement of the land and its proprietary as the 
natural conseipiences of the reaction of the philosophical principles of 
liberty and equality on the Civil Law. Defending his position against 
Malthus, Le Play, and other opponents, he describes the result of this 

f eneral partition of the soil, and illustrates his theory by numerous 
istorical instances of the moral and physical advantages attendant on 
“ lapefUe culture,^' and the disadvantages that accompany “ la grande 
culture*^ Including in his critical estimate la mogenne culture,^ ^ he 
decides, after “imparti?.! examination,** that each method has its pecu- 
liar superiorities, depending on the character of the country or district 
in which it is pursued, and that no exclusive theory is in possession of 
the truth. In the rem lining portion of the Essay he enumerates tho 
imperfections of the m&reeUeinenty and suggests appropriate remedies, 
the most important consisting in an extensi^ of the associative prin- 
ciple, by an aggregation of families, with allotted functions, under the 
.presidency of a common mastier ^pointed by election. 

In politicaMiterature, India continues to be the engrossing topic of 
idle day. Miss Martineau’s Suggestions bn.*' its Future Government,® 
written with her oustomaiy i^oor and decis'^^n, is designed as a sup- 
plement her admirable compendium of V British |jule,** and may he 
described generally as intended to convey information on the difficulties 
of, Je^^latmg for Indian to prepare the public mind^ for calm and g^ave 
delibemtion, by pyevious ihqttify, based on parliamentary investigation ; 

" r > J 

* ** iDu Komritoept dll Sol on Frasoib!* M. J.. Piogey* A vboat. Paris ; 
AugtigiiC, Durand, OiUau^a, et 0**^ 1857. \ 

“ SuggesUons toww^ Fufure GcVfvnm^t bf India.** By Harriet Mar- 
ianeau. London ; Smith, Mder, and Oou 1858. 
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aiid to exhibit the claims on our forbearance and grateful appreciatipn 
of “ a ruling body which has done more for its clients than any other , 
form of government ever did before*’* ^he j^amphlet consists of three 
principal sections, with their several subdivisions. In the first sectipn, 
the conditions of the Indian ease of tlm Anglo-Indian and EngUsh case 
are passed in review. The Indian nase comprehends temtorial di- 
mension,* extent of populatio*^' ethnolo^cal characteristics, and an 
Asiatic political experience. The resources of the Country are pro- 
nounced practically uubann^ed ; attention is drawn to conflicting 
attributes of bodily and mental organization in the oocupyiug nations 
and tribes, to their unrefasoning reverence fpr a® legendary Past and 
obstinate adhesion to a reputed Celestial EoUtigue, and their conse- 
quent incapability” {o comprehend English ideas of goyernm^ut, or 
adopt representative institutions. The conditions df the Anglo-Indian 
case are the intellectual arrogance of the English, fgsteretl by the con- 
sciousness of superior cultivation, and the errors tha^ *have impaired 
the Corapany’s rule — namely, its monopolizing predilections, and its un- 
necessarily jirotracted policy of exclusion. Popular ignorance and one- 
sidedness, and precipitate public opinion, form the conditions of the 
English case. “ Turn where we may, we^cari find no comprebeiision 
of the magnitude*of the Indian question— 4io familiarity with the jiar- 
ticulars of the theocratic form of religion, or the philwophy of na** 
tional manners and customs.’* In the*second section. Miss Martincau 
indicates the task to be done. The primary hypothesw fsr the creation 
of a higher and happier state lies in the elevation of the native intel- 
lect to the conception of a fundamental law which shall servo as the 
basis of social and political life. Its specific essentials arc Indepen- 
dence of the Judiciary, Liberty of Opinion, Ereedpm of tlie Press, 
Religious Equality, a Military Police and Equitable Taxation, com- 
bined with a system of European Colonization, with pur public works 
ill Hindostan for its raldiating centres. The tenure of land is then 
considered, and the mischiefs and perplexities of^revious arranj^menta 
are discussed. An education based on realities, to teach tUe^ Hindoos 
things, not words,, is recommended ; and the di^^tSms of religiaus con* 
version and metaphysical exploration are deprecated, lii thc^ third 
section, the question of tire Future Government of India is directly 
entertained. While warning us against the evils of sudden change 
fcnd chimerical sohgmes of imperial rule, the author acknowledges th^ 
the doqble Government as ncuv constituted does_not work^well, the 
power of the Directors being dittle more than nominal, and that of tb%{ 
Board of Control and itsJPresident exce^ive. The consorvatipn 
Anglo-Indian body, as a medium between India and the Home Go-, 
yernment, is adyised ;^^nd the substitution of a Secretary for the 
Company denpuncedi Proceeding fl'om the legislative to the 
department, . the necessity of an^ ‘MniMndnal. potentate,’* 
Governor-General or bearing §ome other title, is . miiutained ; wi#s 
among the improvements .afititfipated, are the appoi^tm^t of rul^s 
with actual experience of Jn|ia;n life, and., tile 

• ' “ -.-P r-uui-. L/i J -.ftu . - i^i. 

* Page *9 : 887 squg-re miles is a misprint for 837?t)00 squarertftUes. 
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pow^s for transacfcing business of minor importance on a Council in 
. India formed of Anglo-Indians dntside of the ^cial pale, and natives 
of adequate qualities and attainments. 

An ofEicial document, v^hose title we subjoin,® exhibits, witboiit 
declamation, though not withopit display, the improvements in the 
revenue, judicature, legislation, hnd public works, introduced by the 
different governments whiJjh have administered Indian affairs for 
more than at^juiirtcr of a centuiy. T|}ccsuppres8ioii of Dacoitee or 
brigandage, Thuggee, Piracy on Arabian ^Seas, Infanticide, Suttee, and 
Tragga — a peeuEar mode' of extoriing redress — ^are -mentioned as in- 
stances of moral amdiiorsiiMoii ; while the projection and part comple- 
tion of the Canges Canal, the restoration of the, Jumna Canals, the 
construction of the Godavcry Anicut and the Great Trunk Hoad from 
Calcutta to Delhi, serve to illustrate the industrial progress of India. 
It,^ would further appear that upwards of 4000 miles of railway have 
been sanctioned by authority, though, on the other hand, only a small 
^ction is open in each presidency, making about 400 miles in all — an 
insignificant contribution to locomotive communication, when com- 
pared with the 26,000 m£es famished by the United States, and even 
below tliat supplied bv CuJj’^n enterprize alone*— 600 miles. 

“ The Commerce of India”^ is an expanded and improved transcript 
of an Essay which obtained the Le Bas prize at the University of 
Cambridge' in 1852. It evinces unusual care, and more than average 
erudition in ihe collection and arrangement of materials, presenting 
the reader with a panoramic view of the commercial history of the 
East. Pointing to the four routes of Oriental intercourse, and start- 
ing from the Persian Gulf, it shows how the great cities of Syria and 
-Egypt acquired their character as centres of trade, records the com-* 
merce of the Tyrians with India, traces the passage of the caravans 
from Euro^ to the East, and closes its survey of ancient eriterprizo 
with the discovery of the Monsoon route by Hippalus. The com- 
mercial rdations of t£e Venetians, Genoese, Portuguese, and Dutcii 
with India, are clearly recapitulated ; and a sketch of the results that 
follow^ed the discovery.,pf Vasco de Ghima terminate* with a statement 
of th^ actual and a prediction of the probable effects of the overland 
communicatiern of modern times. An admilable epitome of the origin 
and gijpwth of English rule succeeds ; and the Essay closes with some 
^general remarks on the pres|^nt impoverished condition of India, and 
with urgent Tecomiiiendations to inciease the machinery of jnternal 
transit, as the sole ultimate expedient fon the amelioration of our groat 
Eastern dependency. ^ " \ 

A Narrative of the Expe^jition of an ^Atnerican Squadron to tjie 
Chuia Seas and Japan^ h iiMS been compiled .by Dr. Hawks, in twq 

of tliSd Improvements in tbe Admimstratioil of India durinisi; 
the last Thirty Ye*^s.” London., 1858#c 

** The Commerce of I»d5a, being»a View pf ttie Houtes shoisesSirftly taken by 
tbe Commenie between Ihxrope and the East, and of the Politic^ Effects produced 
hy tb^cveiiil Change."*, ByBj,.A, Irring, M,A. London; Smith, Elder, and 
*po. Bombay: toith, Taylor, and Co. 

** Narrative -of the Expi^ition of an American 8quad!ron to the China Seas 
and Japan, performed inVthe years 1862, 1858, *1854, under the command of Coi^, 
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handsome quarto volumtMi^ prefaced by a historical and sciieiitiflo dis-^ ’ 
quisition, enriched with g^eological, botanical, and ethnological n^ports, 
and furnished with carefully-executed charts and maps. Th(j illus- 
trations, which are very numerous, are plain and tinted lithographs, 
exhibiting considerable spirit and chawwter. The ori^n, course, and 
results of this Expedition will be found in the followin|f abstract ; — 
On the close of the Mexican wjpr, when American enterprixe sought 
an extended area, Japan at^once occurred to stimulate curiosity and 
invite adventure, CommowrS Perry toqjc part in the discussion fur 
establishing commercial relations wfth the East, and finally proposed a 
formal expedition to the Gervernment of theljnited States. An imposing 
s<j[uadron of twelve vessels was promised ; but fo^earied of the long delay 
resulting from officii mismanagement, the Commodore sailed from 
Norfolk in the Musissippi alone, on the 21*th November, 1852. '‘After 
touching at Madeira, the Cape of Good Hope, and Mauritius, the 
Mississippi reached Singapore, where a portion pf the promised squadron 
was formed. From Singapore the expedition proceeded to Macao. 
On entering the Yang-tse-Keaiig, three of the squadron went agrouml, 
and the Mississippi was saved by tlie power of Jier engines alone. Fr‘o!Ji 
Shangliai, the Commodore proceeded ^o the beautiful and fertile island 
of Great Lew Olievv, which, with its epotoymdhs group of islands, 
thirty-five in number, by some assigned to China, appear^ to bo really 
a dependency of Japan. The social and religious institutions, the 
manners aiid morals of the Lew Chewans, resemble th^se of Japan, 
On the morning of July 8th, the' bold promontory of Idsu was seen 
rising loftily out of the sea, and the squadron came to anchor oft^ the 
city of Uruga. Commodore Perry now adopted a bold and digniftod 
policy, and found its justification in the success which attenaed it: 
During his first visit, which lasted only eight days, he obtained signal 
advantages for his country, and subsequently concluded a general con- 
vention of peace and amity between the United States and the empire 
of Japan, March 31st, 1851. This convention, \v4iich granted tJie ports 
of Simoda and Hakodadi for the reception of American ships' and 
legitimated American trade, exactly resembled tlmt afterwards obtained 
by the liussians, and seems to have some peynts of superiority over 
that which was . signed a few months later by Sir J ames Stirlirfg, a« 
the representative of *Great Britain. Commodore Perry remained till 
ihe end of June in the Japanese waters, surveying the harbours, ex- 
ploring the coast, and drawing^up ad^itidnal regulations. The expe*^ 
dition terminated on the arri^l of tlie Mississippi at New YJrk, A^l 
23rd, 1855, and the finaj^atification of the treaty by the S^ate- 
two volumes now before us contain mos^ vali:uiblG information relating 
to"* the “empire and poopje Japan. The empire consists of no less 
than 3850 islands, 4;ho j)rmcipal of which*is Niplipn, and comprises 
100,000 square miles. According to Dt. HokeKng, the 
of Malajr descent ; but ^,thc mjere {ommonly y^ived »o|taKm. is that 

modore M, C. P«rf5^, U.S,N,, 6y orJor of tlbe Governmoat 
Compiled from the Original Notes an^ JoutiiSte Of Coauxcoi^ore ^iry'^iwid his 
Officers, at his request and under his saperrision, by Prancis L. XIawkfk B.D./ 
(L.D., with numerous iUus^trations, Washington ; , Bevesley Tucker, 1156. 
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they belong to the Tartar family^ The authei^iio history of the 
empire commences n.q, 6G0, The govemmeKt presents the singular 
feature of having two emperors simultaneously— the one seeular, the 
other ecclesiasticah The adhiinistration is a system of checks and 
balances founded on a secret espionage* CTfficial failure is punished by 
death ; and in view of sp terrible a penalty, recoil from foreign com- 
munication becomes inevitable, and very possibility of improve- 
ment is precluded. The primitive religion of Jajian recognises the 
Sun GoddesS* as the supreme object of \Jbrship, but invests with a 
mediative function and Iqpal attributes a^multiplicity of inferior deities, 
or deified men. A l^elief in a future state ofa*ewards and punishments, 
in the necessity of moral purity and ritual observance, constitutes the 
Sintoo, or native creed. Buddhism under various 'lorms prevails largely 
in Japan, but Cliifistianity is in great disrepute. The industrial cin- 
ployments, aoieptific attainments, and artistic culture of the inhabi- 
tants challengo a*ttention; and Japan, with its manufacture of silk 
pperior to that of China — with its tropical plants in the south, and 
its products of the temperate zone in the north — with its metals, base 
and noble — its jewels and precious stones — promises at no distant period 
to attract to its shores tlie commercial armadas of America and Europe. 
The honour of initi£iL'ing</hc negotiations that may ultimately open 
J apan to tlm world is claimed hy the compiler of these volumes for 
Commodore rerry. The documents which he adduces ap]>ear to ns 
to substantiate this pretension ; and we doubt not that the ‘‘ high 
thoughts seated in a heart of courtesy,” to which he appeals, will not 
be wanting to convince Englishmen of the justice of liis well-authenii- 
cated claim. 

A German translation of a Collection of Iteports on the People, 
Beligion, and Social Belations of China,”® possesses a high antiquarian 
interest, and forms a welcome accession to the historical literature of 
the Celestial Empire. The unrestricted liberty enjoyed by the contri- 
butors of these v^uable monographs at Peking, and their free^ social 
intercourse with the most distinguished of its inhabitants, eminently 
qualify them for investigators, observers, and recorders of Chinese life 
and development. Tile opening Essay consists of* a disquisition on 
Landed Proprty and it^ various tenures ; i^ is followed by a Report of 
a Ci^rency Committee, translated from the Chinese j and a document on 
' Christianity in China, emanating from the new revolutionary dynastyr. 
-Then comes a notice of a Kestor^an memorial-rstone'of the seventh cen- 
tury, disdbvered ml025, whose antiqiufy seems authenticated hy the 
language aijd fprm of character of the inscription, and which clearly 
establishes the introduction of ‘the Christian feifch into China by Bishop 
Oloben, and its^ legal protection by Tai-z^n, second Emperor of tlie 
House of Tau, 688. A record of the events ip Peking on the fall 
dynasty,, base^ on.^ contemporary evidence, is succeeded by a 
curious account qf the <^meatic i;(sagcs of China, ^exirac^ed from a native 

• ‘*^beiten dear kaieerlich Kuseisohea Genandteckaft «u Baking liber China, 
Item y A, Beligioft, ee^e .{dHitutlooeib sodalen Yerhfdtii{Me.’‘ Aus dem 
£u8fiischeii nach dem in St, PetersWrg, verdfifeii;^chten original. Vou 

Carl Abel und L.A. M^klenburg ; Erster Bimd. Berlin : P. Heinicke, 1S68. 
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work, and describing the ceremony of the investiture of the cap for 
youths and of the heftd-dfess for girls on reaching their fifteenth year ; 
with a minute detail of marriage regulatioi^s, funeral rites, and mortuary 
observances. The principal remaining papers are on the Chinese 
abacus, Hong Kong, and the relations between China and Thibet, 

A residence of eight years on the Western Coast of Africa, in a 
medical as well as consular capacity-, amply jdstifies Mr. Hutchinson in 
the publication of his Ir^pressions.*'^® Briefly nottciijg Madeira, 
Sierra Leone, whose sanitaiy ^character he vindicates, and the Kru 
Coast, he describes* at greater length €he peculiarities of the settlements 
of 01(Land New Calais, and reports the pl^nomeifa of river-trade on 
the Bight of Biafra. Thoroughly convinced or the possibility of sup- 
planting slave by free fabour, and of the high physical and morj^il (jaali- 
fications of the negro race, Mr. Hutchinson argues tfiat the resources 
ol’ the African Continent are capable of a vast deveJopmSnt by the 
native population. As a consequence of this developnieht he antici- 
Ijates an abundant supply of cotton, shea butter, and palm oil, taking 
little note of the ivory, gold-dust, or copper ore of the country. Of 
the intellectual and industrial expansion in thtj free settlement of Li- 
beria he speaks admiringly, but Is^ inolined^to be incredulous of its 
future prosperity, solely, however, nn accountfef the ill-chosen site of 
its chief town, Monrovia. Mr. Hutchinson’s remarks on the diflerent 
theories of malaria will be read with interest. His own opinion is, that 
the malaria of Africa is an earthy emanation, resulting from chemical 
changes in uncultivated laud, and that it will disappear with the im- 
provement of the soil. In the tenth and eleventh chapters of his 
book, Mr. Hutchinson furnishes us with a striking account of the su- 
perstitious belief and practices of Old Calabar. The natives recognise 
a Supreme Divinity, a local and tutelary god, sometimes impersonated 
in a tree, sometimes represented by a sn^e, and the Calabarii deity 
Obu. Tliey assert a doctrine of metempsychosis, attribute speech and 
other human endowments to the lower animals; ahd enthrone evil as 
well as good spirits in their pantheon. 

Mr. Taylor, an 4^ierican author, in his “ SuAmer and Winter 
I’ietures,”^^ portrays the characteristic features of the people i|^nd 
scenery of Northern Europe* with a bold, manly, artistic grasp of con- 
ception, and a corresponding vigour and pictorial beauty of execution. 
’Koferring the studioys and statistical reader to the aj)propriate vfcrks 
for the satisfaction of a scientific curiosit/, he exhibits the life and 
manners of the people among^whom he nas travelled with singular 
richness and clearness of aolouring. Bqiyilly successful is he in his 
tale of travelling incident and his sketches of landscape loeneiy. Of 
th^ Sleigh ride through Nqrrland, the erossmg of the Ai’Ctio Circle, the 
adventures among the#Finns, the voyuge along tl\e co^t df Nhlw^, 

, the visit to the Lofoden Isles, a trip to the*Voring Foi|b, and a 

•, ^ — Z£, ' 

Impressions of Westeni Africa, with ^marks on the X^isSises of the ' 
Climate, and a Keppffof the Pecdliauilles of IVade up the Hiverg m ^ of 
Biafra.’* By Thomas J. Hutchinson;* Ldij|clon : Lbngman and Go, 1858. 

** Northern Travel. V Summer and Winter Pictures of Sweden, LaptanA and 
Norway.” By Bayard Taylor. London : &,mpson Low, Son^ and Co, 1858. 
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tluough Wermeland and Dalecarlia, we have a brisk and sparkling nar- 
rative, evincing great descriptive pow^. The glorious influence of the 
elastic, bracing temperature, ,the magical effects of the phantasmagoria 
of frost and snow, of the dazzling day with its stm that never sets, of 
the streaming lights of the aijrora, the shifting, ever-varying hues of 
the evening and monimg skies, and the wilderness of beauty which the 
winter forests opened up,*are described with an ex<juisite felicity and 
opulence offCxf^ression. In his ethical delineation, Mr. Taylor bears 
witness to the simplicity, manliness, and fc"blf-coiitrol of the Finns ; hut 
pronounces the natives bf the far North to be indcdent, listle»ss, and 
improvident. It ifi an , error to suppose that the activity and snergy 
of men increase with the increase Of latitude, he touch of ice is like 
that of fire. The Polo benumbs as the Tropics relax ; and nature, in 
the region of extreme cold, disappoints expectation, perplexes the 
arithmetic of daily life, and deinordizes man by undermining the ra- 
tional basis of action — his power of prevision. Spiritual epidemics, 
with all their usual hysterical manifestations, are common in the North, 
and “ the substitution,’* to use our author’s forcible phrase, “ of rockets 
and blue lights for Heaven’s eternal sunshine,” is openly encouraged 
by the missionaries. ^ A s^rt but striking chapter on the manners and 
morals of Stockholm coii&rms the report of prcvio\is observers, to the 
great discredit of the Swedes. The manners arc a carious mixture of 
French courtesy and English ceremonial rigidity; while, under the 
moral categcry, Mr. Taylor informs ns that half the registered births 
are illegitimate; that nine-tenths of the inferior class of women, and 
of more respectable parentage, are notoriously unchaste ; and that the 
physic^ signs of excess in the men are more fearfully and numerously 
conspicuous than in Paris. On the other hand, the safety-valve esta- 
blishment far securing the sanctities of domestic life is absolutely pro- 
hibited ia the capital of Sweden. Next to sexual profligacy, the 
favourite vice of the Swedes is drunkenness. The consumption of 
brandy, which, mainly owing to the manufacture of beer and porter, is 
now ou the decrease, “ throughout the kingdom, six years ago, was 
nine gallons for every man, woman, and child, annually.” Heligion 
seeips to jk^sess little c regulating or deterring power. The Church of 
Norway and Sweden has few dissensions combat, and is ossifying 
from sheer inertia. Yet even in these countries there are symptoms 
of tl&t approaching separation of Church and Stgrfje which marks tiie 
break-qj) of thb old religions', throughout the world. At .Trornsoe, 
Pastor lAatuera, a seceding clergyman, has a congr^ation of three hun- 
dred members^ and contempbi*^ the organtriation of a church in the 
island of Seljen. The eects^ans of the }7ortb, who bear the names of 
the Haugpaner and Lasare, and nearly correspond to our Methodists, ^ 
may p^sihly, as Mr; Taylor anticipates, form tba nucleus of an impor- 
'ta^t'“dissenrag commtoity. Tim Norwegian Constitution deserves a 
passing word. ^ It hsa^now been in operation forty three^years. The 
Stortbong, or National Legis^itive Assebobly, iS composed principally 
of farmers, ehrewd enough to consult own interest primarily ; but 
just and wii^ eno^h to keep thS State free fiw>jn deb^ to encourage 
commerce and S9i^ice; ever ready to erec^ iw^lunis,’ hospitals, and 
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Hchools, but addicted to a vexatious aiid undiplomatic buttOniug-up of 
broeclies-poekets when proposals are made for increasing the army, or 
raising official salaries. There is no agrjculturd population in the 
world, says Mr. Taylor, which stands lower in the scale of chastity 
than that of Norway. ^ 

The’author of Die Pfalzer,^* regarding^his Volksbild ” as the com- 
pletion of his provionsly pnblishe<&“ Naturgeschichte des Volkes,’* has 
given us, in a senes of iniieresting chapters, writteif in langu^^ 
tolerably facile and free -^from Ih^rsioi^ a pOTtrait of the inhabitants of 
the Davarian Palathr/atc, intended to combine ifleal finish with fidelity 
to reality. The Palatinate* he defines as a*t<jpogAphical fragment, 
without national integrity, but possessing a population which promises 
• to mature itself eventu^ly into a political whole. He sketches the «oh- 
liguration and resources of the country, the origin, and physical and 
mental constitution of its inhabitants, enumerates and Mescribes its 
various monuments, considering them as illustrative of natfonal qualities. 
A pleasant picture is then presented of the Ithine villages, which unite 
the romance of town and country, including, as they do, the houses of 
noble, burgher, arid peasant, houses “where the windows peep through 
th(^ vine leaves, and the large purple grapes ^ang ydown in beautiful 
festoons.’* The‘peo|^le in general seem to be ar straightforward, kindly 
race, simple in habit, sparing of cqpoipliment, averse to display in cos- 
tume, and gifted with so little apprcciatiofi of the grace or valu(! of art, 
that even the Catholic portion would regard the introduction of foreign 
ornament into their churches as a profanation of their religion. The 
character of the people is pre-eminently individual, and free growth is 
allowed to most varieties of eccentricity. Persistency carried to 
obstinacy, self-assertiveness, superstitious predilections, dislike to every 
species of hierarchy, and tenacious adhesion to received dogmas, arc 
among its distinguishing qualities. The peasantry seem to be k^iscreet 
and improvident, and the minute subdivision of the land, concurrently 
with their foolish greed of possession, is apparently attended witli \ery 
disastrous effects. They early become the prey of usurers, giving ten 
per cent, for advaiioes made to them. The laws ^against usury aro 
severe, and the trials for their violation are numerous, but the mischief 
.still continues. In religion, the old creed of Borne, and the Dorman^ 
^nd Genevan professionsj.share the popular sympathies ; Oftlvinist, 
Lutheran, and Catholic living amicably together, though not witftout 
free interchange of hard traditional nioknames. A Church-uuk>n of 
Protestants is numerously supp«frted,d>ut is far from being universally 
recognised; and so little rp'the principle of toleration really compre- 
hen(^d, that Hengstenberg wj^ sentenced fo three months’ imprison- 
mcsjit and pecuniary fine, in 1854, at Zweibruek, for having spoken 
contemptuously, in hissKirchen-Zeituifg, of the'prineipteB and doaetrinea ^ 
► of the United Church. The Palatinate has,*hoi^^ver, 
and oven “emannipatock peasant,” ft species of n^igious*Pliilteter, un- 
believing, enligh^ed, and defiant, who with both hands pluh^ in 

31* “ Die Pfdlzer. Ein IBheinisches Volksbild.^'* ‘^on Wi lElelili SfcUttgtM waft ^ 
Auj^burg : J. G, CcHtaacher .1857; ^ 
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Hs capacious pockets and cigar in moutb, boa^i that he, too, has a 
faith, for he believes that six pounds of b&f with a little water will 
make good soup ; that he has a ceremonial, for ho holds that in church- 
time to drink a glass in the ale-house is the best possible lustration 
with holy water ; that he has a morality, for he practises fidelity and 
honesty, lodgings in the Houie of Correction being dear; and what he 
does not understand he does not be^eve, lodgings in a lunatic asylum 
being dearer vitill. Moreover, he concludes “ ‘Tis a long w^ay from 
earth to heaven, therefore# stay on t!|^e •earth and eat your victuals 
quietly, and like an honest man." ' • • 

Les Pays des Basques formerly comprehending the three subdivisions 
of Labour, Basse Navarre, and Soule, and now included in the Departe- 
mciy: of Basses Pyrenees, are inhabited by a vivacious, industrious, 
frank-hearted, abd impassioned race, numbering about 840,000. M. 
Michel, iit his pntertaining work*‘Le Pays Basque,”^® has collected 
much valuable information relating to this primitive people, their habits, 
literary productions, music, and language. The modern Bfasques arc the 
descCndents of the ancient Vascones, who held their own alike against 
lionftan and Gothic invaders. Wilhelm Humboldt regards them as the 
repi’esentatives of the grfat n^ition of the Iberi, and has proved the 
affinity of their lan|^ag|^\vith the Semitic, while M. Baudard, availing 
himself of^the resources of comparative philology, has fully establislied 
its Iberian parentage. The <Escuaca, or Basque language, M. Michel 
likewise refers to a very remote antiquity, and discovers in his etymo- 
logical analysis traces of its derivation from a primitive race, once 
within the circle of the old Biblical tradition. The week, for instance, 
is named aate, or commencement, and the days of which it is composed 
are designated in accordance with their position, as the first, the middle, 
or last of the aste. The word Jiny a, familiar to profane ears, as an 
cuphem^ijtic form of adjuration, appeal’s to be a genuine Basque appella- 
tion for the Supreme Being. Our author pronounces it to be the true 
indeterminate futuitj of the verb venir, and sees in it a proof of the 
transmission to the Basque people of the Messianic Hope, affirming 
that the w'ord really signifies celui g^ui doit venjr. In the Basque 
toi^ue, again, Berne signifies son, and M. Michel detects in this term an 
allusion to that son of Noah who was seketed as the object of patri- 
archal benediction. Inconclusive as are all §uch arguments, grounded 
on Iciere verbal resemblances, there seems goo(^ reason for believing 
that the Basque language \ias%for it^base an Asiatic or Semitic dialect, 
wdth an infiltration of Latin an^ Getsnan words. According to M, 
Michel, its area is rapidly contracting, and ijs eventual extinction, in no 
remote future, may be. conndently predicted. It is important, there- 
fore, to commit to writing ill facts relating.to the national life of Jlie 
Basques, to conserve whatever is known of legends, usages, past 
•times, and superstitions. This service has in part been rendered us by 
pc author or “ Le -^.ays Basqife.” The chapters in which he has 
treated of the proverbs, dramatic regr ^gitations, popular poetry 

k tv/* ^ Basque, sa Population, |a Laaguo, ses Moeurs, sa',Litterafcur^ ot sa 

Musique.” Pat , Prancisque Michel. Paris: I4brairejSe Pinjain Bidot prates, 
liondres et Edinbourgt' Williams and Korgate. 1857. • ’ 
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of the Basques, will ^terest and delight the reader whose sole object is 
amusement, as well as attmct the attention of the more earnest and 
philosophic student. 

Mr. Buskin, in two lectures'^ delivered at Manchester in July last, 
and written with that tumultuous eloquence and fiery hurry of words 
which cbaracteris&c his somewhat redundshit style, has rather attempted 
than fulfilled the purpose which the title of his volume suggests. In 
the introductory pages of his first lecture, with a startliiig |ntagonisin 
to the Divine authority, whi^i pronounced, a beatitude on submissive 
indigence, Mr. manly audacity 4;o vindicate the honour 

paid to wealth in the presemt age, and to gfotest against the Pa^an 
conterS^ of riches and mediseval reverence lor 'the spirit of poverty. 
He then recommends ‘‘•trial schools,” as the fitting instrumentji for 
the discovery of that artistic genius which “ Pro vi den cd? sows broadcast, 
hut which man must find and preserve.” Under the head of aJ>plication, 
the economist of art is enjoined to attend to three main potnts — variety, 
facility, and #[rability of work. With special reference to this last 
point, Mr. Buskin antiei})atcs the scorn of our descendants for “ those 
wretched nineteenth-century people who kc[>t yapouring and fuming 
about the world, doing what they callqd Jbiisiness, and they couldn’t 
make a sheet of paper that wasn’t rotten. Many of Mr. Buskin’s 
rebukes, as that on the prodig.al expenditure for funerals, ^eem 
deserved and well timed, and his remarks on practical or industrial art 
are large-hearted and judicious. While attaching great importance to 
beautilul dress, as one of the means of influencing taste and charnctei% 
the author warns us that “ as long as there are cold and nakedness in 
the land, splendour of dress is a crime.” Accumulation and distribu- 
tion are the commercially-sounding designations given to the subjects 
discussed in the second lecture. The author’s principal positions are, 
that the science of nations is to be accumulative ; that th^i^eseni 
generation is to receive, to add, and transmit not what has a merely 
local value, but what is pure and precious, for the great Christian com- 
munity of Europe ; that arrangement in a public gallery is the best 
method of exhibiting pictures, but that private possession is also to be 
encouraged ; that tlib rational limitation of price should be a fi«it 
object, but that a really excellent picture, in danger of destruction, is 
to lie purchased at any price ; that art should be applied to all public 
buildings for education and trade, in illustration of the great gen<lral 
idea of the world’s history, and to record »the services whiesh^meu 
belonging to the various branchqp of jnaustry have ^ndered to their 
country. Mr. Buskin fortifies and expains these positions by a oollec-* 
tion of suggestive and occasionally valuaUlo nqtes, in the shape of 
adden^^ placed at the end of his book. ♦ The height and range of 
view, and nobleness of serrtlment, which mark^early all that he has 
written, are not wanting in the present half-sssthetic, halfrplutonojlrf^ 
•speculations. ^ t ^ ^ 

The fresh’vigorous hreatfi, and the wrhoiesomo searchiog sunli|^ of 
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intellectual day, begin to |)enetrato the, dim religious shades of our 
university cloisters. Oxford, traditionally ^the most conservative of 
our ancient and hallowed scholastic establishments, takes precedence 
of her reputedly more liberd sister. On 18th June, 1857, she formally 
sanctioned the degree of Associate oT Arts, and broke down the barriers 
which divided classical from practical learning ; thus setting an excel- 
lent example, which Cambridge is happily following. The examinations 
instituted, in accordance with this aecisiou, arc to be annual, indepen- 
dent of an^' denominational test, and op^i to all youths, not members 
of the university, undgr eighteen yctrs of age. J3oys under fifteen, 
who succeed in th^ lower examination, wijji obtain a certificate ; while 
youths under eighteen^ vfho ]^ass the higher, will receive tlio'^tle of 
Associate in Arts. To extend and improve middle-class education, and 
to ofibr a iioblex standard of thought and sentiment than that of the 
market tc those whose vocation is essentially commercial, is the object 
proposed in f;h*e scheme initiated by Mr. Acland and Mr. Temple — a 
scheme which aims to bring the school system of hjpgland into a 
friendly dependence on the two great English universities. The sub- 
jects proposed for examination in‘ the new programme for the 3 "eiir 
1858 attest the geniune and hearty goodwill with which the Univer- 
sity of Oxford accepts Wi ihvftation to meet the educational exigencies 
of ‘the period, by the establishment of a system of instruction which 
shall eng/aft the physical sciences on the old elas.sical studies. Those 
who wish for more detailed information on these points, may consult 
with advantage an abstract from a pamphlet on middle-class educa- 
tion,” enfitled “ Some account of the Origin and Objects of the New 
Oxford Examinations.”^® Besides a general exposition of the scheme 
lately adopted, it contains several valuable letters by Messrs. Ilullah, 
Dyee, Ruskin, and Richmond, on the connexion of the arts with 
generM education, and selected papers relating to the West of England 
exami^iion, where an inaugurative experiment has already been made. 


SCIENCE. 

I N the month of May, 1856, the Lords of the Admiralty, under the 
advice of the Astronomer Royal, entrusted Profe.ssor Smytli^ with 
th^ conduct of an experiment of great jeienti^o interest and inrpor- 
tancs^ the olgect being to datermiiee howfar astronomical pbsorvation 
can be improved by planting the. telescope above the lower part of the 
atmosphere, so as to eliminate the of clouds. The Peak of 

was selected, as j^ording the^ most suitable locality for this 

^ ^ Soiae Aeoouat of ike Origin and Objeois ciSr*'tiie New Oxford Bxammations 
ifrrihe Titib of Assbriais in Arts and Oeri^cates. Por the Tear 1858.” By T. 
B; AolanA late Fdlow of All Souls Gbllego, Oxford. London : Bidgway. Oxford : «' 
Parker and Bon* Cambridge: MadBaian’t 1858r * r' , 

^ '‘^Tenei^e^ an Astronomeris Exyeriwnf ; ,orv Speeialt^ of a Evidence above 
iheeCHonds.^' Piazzi Sn^lr, F.B.6.SfL, and E., Professor of Priictical Astro- 
nemy in to l^veiputy of tEdM)ai>gh, kt: (tc, Blwitraied with Photo-Stereo- 
g^phs; P^t 8vo, pp< 451* London, 1858. * 
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experiment; and in cm*rying it'ont, Professor Smytfi. received no 
unstinted aid from nmn^'ix)us cultivators of physical scienoe; Mr. 
Robert Stephenson placing at his .disposal his yacht Tiiania^ with all 
her crew, some of whom proved themselves most efficient and willing 
assistants ; Mr. Pattinson, of Newcastle, contHbuting his large equa- 
torial telescope; many others lending smaller apparatus— ^©teorolo- 
^ieal, optical, and magnetic, as well as astronqpiical ; and others, again, 
furnishing suggestions not less valuable than instrum^s. 

On the voyage out, trial was jnade of an apparatus mr the suspen- 
sion of a telescope, devised fo ^ountgract ^he^ angular motion of the 
ship, and thus to ilehder telescopic observation^possjjble at sea. How- 
ever oa»ieful]y a compass, a* barometer, or actable may be suspended 
upon free-moving pivots (or gimbals), they are found always to partake 
of the angular motion of the ship’s roll ; and this, of opurse, rendels it 
quite impracticable to keep the telescope directed to any fiiced point. 
Rvery modification of the pendulum-principle had beenisied without 
efi'ect ; and had occurred to Professor Smyth that the principle of 
the gyroscope, which has for some years past much occupied the atten- 
tion of* idiysicists, might ho applied* with greater success. This principle 
is nothing more or less than that familiar to evA'y one in the common 
spinning-top — namely, that when a hesevyb^y ie»in rapid rotation 
around a free axis, tins axis tends to retain it2 direction in space, and 
^ny attempt to change that direction is resisted. The Iteavier the 
rotating body, and the more rapid its rotation, the greater is this 
resistance ; and thus, by freely suspending such an apparatds on board 
ship, it was anticipated that imt only would the axis retain its own 
parallelism, but that if it were made to support a telescope, this instru- 
ment would remain unaffected by the angular motion of the ship. The 
rotating body was a wheel one foot in diameter and eleven pounds in 
weight ; and this was driven at the rate of it hundred turns in asecond, 
hy'‘t\vo trains of wheels acting on either side of its axis. TBe appa- 
ratus seems to have answered perfectly. ‘‘ Ail the yelling of the vessel 
could avail nothing against the power of the free-revolver principle. 
Adjusting the balance, and then bringing the seadijie on the wire of 
the telescope, it actually remained bisected for a considerable length of 
time.” The sailors, eagerly entering into the novel interest of the 
result, worked the machine wfth such enthusiasm, that in theit desire 
to surpass each “spin” by another yet more rapid, they bi^fce Jbhe 
str<nig steel driving axj.es, an inch in disyneter ; so the observation 
of tlie eclipses of Jupiter’s satdilite«, and«^sundry other intended facial 
experiments, were deferred to a’fatru* voyage. The result^ however, 
was extremely satisfacto^wo far as it weiiti 

On mttvlng at Teneri&, th(^ astronomer’^ ffnl: care was to seleet a 
sui^aole position for his teyoporary observatory and under local advice 
he chose Mount Oaajlaaa, tiie most eleVated spot^on the border 4/he 
^gigantic crater, from the centre of wMch the peak ris©i.« 17p to ^is 
spot, 8903^ feet above the leveU’ of «hc * sea, h5 got his stadiar or 
^‘Sheepshanks^’ (K|aiatorial and meteorolc^icd apparat)^ 0^ 
with the approval and assistance'^of tjie Spjftiish authorii^e^ 
liberality he speaks highly ; and here he first i^t np h^lbm'and 
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his telescope. ^ The result, however, was less satisfactory than had been 
anticipated ; for although the atmosphere w,a8 quite free from clouds, 
its clearness was so impaired by a “ dust-haze,” that no very decided 
advantage was gained by *the vertical elevation. It was therefore 
determined to try another station yet raoi*e elevated ; and this could 
only be found on the peak itself, where a suitable locality was obtained 
at the vertical height of 10,700 feet, or more than two miles. To this 
spot the ‘‘ Pa^tinson” equatorial wa# brought up with immense labour 
and diflicuhy ; the necessities of the asceht requiring tliat it should be 
completely taken to pi^.ces,‘so that itsiparts might be distributed from 
three boxes into tjiirteen. The instrument having* been put together 
again on its elevated perefh, its performance was found to be efffeinely 
satisfactory. Double stars and other difficult teet-objects were resolved 
by ft with such facility as to leave no room for doubt as to the immense 
advantagerto^be gmned from such a position. The fine division of the 
outer ring ofi Saturn, a much disputed point, came out with singular 
distinctness; whilst the observations upon Jupiter gave results so 
remarkable as to deserve to be quoted in full : — 

“The usual mere streaky bands which cross his disc became resolved in ihc 
telescope, under high powers, ptp regions of cloud. The brigliter spaces were 
the clouds ; and thei^ ionnOTcre as characteristically n^^rked, and were drifting 
along as evidently under tne influence of a rotation wind, as the camuli au^ 
cnmulostraVi which the terrcst^l N.E. current was at that moment bringing 
past Teneriffe, before our eyes and under our feet, On each of three nights 
that I made*drawings at the telescope of these Jovian clouds, the effect of the 
planet’s rotation was abundantly evident ; while in addition to this, there were 
minute changes in the relative positions hiid forms of the vaporous masses in 
either hemisphere that indicated as well the presence 6f winds, as the ephe- 
meral nature of mist. Far more striking, however, was tljc testimony borne by 
the more constant forms of the cloud, seen best toward the equatorial jiart of 
the pla|et At this tract one could not gaze long, without acquiring the irri- 
pression%f looking at a windy skv, the whole zone of vapour seemed to be in 
motion, while, from ^ts ragged edge, portions were tom off and were driving 
along, some of them rolling over and over, and others pulled out in length and 
rearing up towards the fore-part, like a sailing-boat scudding before a gale.” 
(p.391.) • ^ ^ 

•Since the publication, in a few words, by the Admiralty last 
October, of this discovery of cloud ft>rms in Jupiter^s belts, M. 
Bajfinet has stated that a similar result had been arrived at in tfip 
Paris Observatory, with jtn object glass of nine inches aperture ; ‘‘and 
in this country, Mr. Warren'de 1» Rue has published an admirable 
plate of the appearance of Jupiter as^seeO in the excellent reflecting 
equatorial constructed b}» himself, of tlrirteen inches aperture; his 
forma of clouds, hoWevei^ mre by no. means so clear as they, were 
shown by the seven-inch refractor on AUja Vista. — The appearances 
prqgented by the moon received singular illustration from the pheno- 
mena of volfanic action, of whmh such grand examples lay within thofc 
terresttW horizon,* Borne geologists^have denied, that t^e psatures seen 
by astronomers in the moon M to»J>e conridered^ volcanoes ; but 
jSaya Professor Smyth, who duly noted the gentle externd slope 
of some of these^ circular pits, their^ cliffy inttoal descents, their flat 
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floors, and their central peaks, had little doubt in ohr minds. Oooa^ 
sionally could be traced iomethi% much like a eoQeetion of stony 
kva-stiijIHun^i whidh even the S|mnish attendants, when Idokingr by 
permission into the telescope, would Call a Malpaya* Qeuerally, too, 
would they describe what they saw with the same terms that they 
employed for volcanic ftatures of the mohniidn wherech we stood.” 

The astronomical problem whjch t^kis es^edition was sent out to 
investigate, may be considered as ^termitred in the afliniuative$ Since, 
although ftofessor Smyth h4( Sflded but to what was*pl*SVjous3y 
known, ho has shown that Aomoh^mav be* added, when jphoper 
arranfij^emcnts shall have hem made beforehand to pWkflt by theneonSar 
facilities for observation presented by this elevated position. We havt 
. heard dcpreckting remarks as to the small amount of actual work 4on6 
on this occasion ; but we think that those who madc^ them had not 
duly e<=(timated the practical difficulties to be overcome;^ and 1;he short* 
ness of the time that remained when the great equatoriAl *had at last 
been established on the Peak. It was not only to the heavens that 
Professor Smyth’s attention was , directed. MeteorologioaJ observa* 
tions occupied a large part of his time, and inapy curious phenomena 
arc recorded. The extreme dryness of atmosphere proaacod most 
unlooked-for and embarrassing eflfects upon tlfe woM-work of the in* 
struments, and was not without unpleasant influences on the persdne 
of the paHy. On the whole, however, iihey SQem to have been re* 
inarkably free from any serious drawbacks either in health pt comfoit, 
and lib have very much enjoyed the novel kind of life which thdr 
mountaiii elevation forced upon them. The account of their expo* 
rionces is altogether very pleasant reading ; and we have Htth) doubt 
that no long time will elapse ];>efore we shall hear of some Other 
enthusiastic astronomer, who, profiting by Professor Smyth’s example, 
shall establish himself en permmenoe at Alta Vista, to the gpsat ad- 
vantage of Astronomical and Meteorological Science. 

The volume is illustrated in a very novel and effective m^kuner,, 
namely, by a series of twenty pairs of stereoscope photographs, or 
tostereographs,” as our author terms them, which maybe viewed either 
by the folding ‘‘ book-stereosoope,” constructed by Messrs. *Negrottt 
and Zambra Jo fold up like a jnap, or by any ordifiary stereoscope fifonjk 
which the grouiid glass can be taken out, so that the instrumeiLt may 
i>e superimposed on the pictures without the necessity of roglihsiug 
them from the book. ^ Though th^ viejys dannot bear ck>mparbon, as 
petures, With the admirable iroei^ograj^hs with which the public if now 
kmiliar, and although it k neoesaary in 'many instances to 
thi^m by the aid of tJ^ accompanying descrlptioiy yqt they hato isar 
monie advantage over tbf nwlst ^autiful illuttration^ that th^ ara<||g^ 
mal^ could ttm fidelity with which th^ rtpreftaut tho 

^idmarkable scenejy, eM tli« tOrious oWeets of intent, 5h thd Mm « 
* they were taifcn, arid iu those ejects of aoli^ty mi 
which no dra^iugs can do mbre* than {ii;^gest. ll ^ 

be placed even in the most truthiol artists, 
with which they are npt fittialiar,k qwrioualy shewn by 
of Professor Smyth’s photographs of like great dragan*t«iOe dr OfilMHlVa 
[\bl. LXIX, No. CXXXVJf.]-NEW Series, Vol. XIH, No. <4 Q 
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, V urilli the various portraits which have beon given of it in work* <rf 
ireiA<m degrees of scientific pretension, most of them copies ono of 
efttOthOr^ with more or less of app!«Mdiiiatio» towards tiic type of ordinary 
Boropesn vegetation ; — 

Never/* as he truly remarks, ‘*was the ddbt that mankUMi owe to the in- 
ventors and organisers of photography more apparent than in the case of tlio 
dragon-tree. Artists, kndiss; for a few hours mm a ship, were appalWd at 
tangled m^s of vegetation about the old dragonier, and made a sori of 
ideal tree, oh a hare level surface. Nature, dn the other hand, awed by xio- 
thiifflshehasmade, takes^onfhccoJJodimiiplSie tho whole scene witli all its 
foptpoftenings, all its groupings, as instantaneously as wall/' 

The toils of ono of ihd^ most laborious goientidc liiierutem^^ Ger- 
many, aud therefore in the world, have been foirtcn years past dimmed 
to tVie compilatbn of a Compendious Dictionary,® which should include 
the namer, rcsidonces, designations, and appointments of all j>crbOus 
who have attained any eminence in the matlu^niatical and physical 
scieneOs, wit}! the dates of their births and deaths, and references to 
their published works ; thus combining within a narrow compasb a 
amount of informatioi^ which can al present only he found, as reg^u'ds 
the more eminent, in Biographical Biciionaries, and as regards thow* of 
humbler pretenbiods, byneeavclhug through vast pilps of scieutihc trans- 
actions and journals. * The work will doubtless be a most useful oiic , .ind 
th0 weU-kfjown character of ifs compiler is a guarantee that no pains \\ ill 
bo spared in the collection of information Irom every a\ailablc souk i . 
^ Wo have Iboked, in the part of the dictionary now before us, ^vhuh 
reaches to Dirichlet, for many names ot our own countrymen of vanou*^ 
degrees of distinction in matbematical and physical sfience, and ha^c 
. found them recorded in their places, with all the inioniiatioii diu le- 
' spectingtbem and their works. 

The^jccial qhjeot of Mr. Jukes*6 Manual of Geology^ is staled to lui 
to en&me the student to arrange in his mind and digest the kuou ledge 
; lie nuy either from the general treatises of l^ycll, IMidlips, J)e 

la dleehe, Ansted, Portlock, or i^age, or from those great works of 
Murebison and others wlio have treated of more special portions of 
llcology.’* It is much better fitted, by the Urge 'amount of coudtnsod 
information it contaifts, to serve as a texj-book for tlio pupil attending 
lecturers on the subject, than for the private study of such as have 
no , 5 ?uch opportunity of profiting by oral instruction. The wdiol^ of 
! the ]>ortion wliich rebates (to physical geology is* treated witli unusual 
fulbidlKs ; and more informati^ is td found hero as to the (‘omposi- 
tion a|id structure of rooks, an<f the various agencies by which their 
^ oharo^Giter^ have been modifii^d, than isooul&ined in most ti*eatises ci* 
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mU6h Itvt^er dimDUsious.^ On the other hand, iho 
}>ortion of the work ie litUd more than a catalogue ; a «ii>* 

quiuntanoe with the prinoi{»d Som$ of Ibsail plants and amxnhlB hei| 9 ig 
counted on, Thb de|uurti)Aeut would have boen undertaken by Profesaot 
hid ward Forbee, but for hie untimely death ; and we cannot but regret 
<m every acoouti^ that he did not live to cany out hie intentioUb 

From another aocompliahed g«»logist we have an adia^^'^ble eketoh 
of the geology of the neighbournood of Londou^^ treq|^ in «uch a 
manner a<3 to bring before thQ reader, in lax^guage as little thchnioid at 
possible, '^all those Joading gedlogW nhenoxaena which are^ wMln 
roach all who care to ohaerve,-*-^ bhow how i(^ proceed witVlUt 
inquiry into the causes which produced thSmf by a careful st^udy of 
edccts, — and to give scftno insight into the chief objoc4;8 of geological 
inquiry.’* This pamphlet is well worthy of being planted in the bauds 
of every 5''oung resident in the metropolis aud its neighbourhood, who 
has a tabto for scientific inquiry. ‘ * • * 

A compact Dictionary of the Animal, Tegetablo, and ktinoral 
Kiiigdoras,® giving an ac*count of ^he most interesting objects in oaoh^ 
with an explanation of the various terms used by authors in treating 
thorn, lias boon recently compiled by Dr. Baird, of the British Museum, 
for Mosm's. (Iriffin, as a compendium to {h(5r*'^'*Cyci5p»dia of 
Sciences,*’ edited by Frofebsor Nichol. After having tested this Vrgrk, 
by tuniiug up a number of names as they#ocourred to us, we*Vo bouud 
to pay, ihat, under almost every head to which we referred, we found a 
^ummaiy of information as copious os the limits of such a oompend 
could well admit, and, generally speaking, in accordance with the latest 
resear<diCB upon each point. In some instances we have thought it 
would have been well it Dr. Baird, instead of undertaking the e&ecuh 
tiou of tlio entire work, had obtivined thp co-operation^ of a few othS9ir 
gentlenKm in special deiiariments, as was done by Professoiju{7ioho}. 
But although ilie Work i^ght have gained in the fmish of WmO pf its 
details, ii might have lost m the harmonious proportion of its several 
parts. The wood-cut illubtratious are of somewhat unequal merit j And 
uhilbt some are rather superHuous, we note a deficiency of tunny sub- 
jecls wliirh are greatly no(*ded. And we must remark that the Tabular 
Olassiiicatigu prefixed to the york does not at aU^correspond with tl|at 
adopted iu the body of it; the order Maraupialia, for example, 
suppressed in the former whilst recognised in the latter; and 
an aberration fi’om all veoeived system| which we can scarcely sup- 
pose to be intenticmjd) the passes of Eohinodermata, Aoafephsa, 
Zoophyte, iVotoaoa, aud Bnongia, bcong ranked in the table mAfs^v the 
bub^ngdom Articulata, Whilst in theDictfonary we find themneH^ed 
to tHe radiated typo. ^Jfotwithstandmg these (fei^backs, the wqrk is a 

^ II I * I I «ll l| l l Ifl ll>l»l i n ■ .1.1-.... 

* Ground beaeath lua^ ils (Geological Vhmm and tHuuyres ; being iRsM|s 
Lecturo? on tlio Geejictty of Olaeham, «pd tbe neighboitfbeod of XiOp^^M»era%j 


lialivered atvtb* ClapMan Atiohieeusaiy' JTcAM^jdi ^FiSaSiricIl, 
be. 8vo, pp. 7S. Andon. 18A7, • • 

* A Oyclopwdia of the Naturid 
BriHsh Museum. With a Map and 

London and Gliisgow. 1858. ^ 
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very us^ul one, and will contribute by its cheapness and compendious^ 
ness to foster the extending taste for natursfl science. 

We are very glad to be able to record the' continued, progress of the 
jWblication of Professor Milne-Edwards’s gr^at work on Comparative 
^ysiblogy;® the first volume of which we noticed on its appearance 
ibbut a year ago. Since that time, three half-volumes have been 
issued ; and from the regfularity of ^heir sequence, and from what we 
inow of t^je author’s state of preparation, as well as of his conscien- 
tious scrupulosity in the folfllment of his engagements, we look for- 
ward to its speedy completion Wth .fSr more confidence than we caii 
generally feel in cas(> of works thus* published pieceme^J,., By a 
careful examination of each part as it appears^ our admiration of the 
mode in which this gigantic task has been executed has been progress - 
sively hemhffened. We have never met with a work more admirably 
conceivea br^ore perfectly executed. ** The knowledge of many” has 
been harmbnfously co-ordinated in the text of the Lectures, so as to be 
presented to the reader as it appears to the philosophic mind of the 
accomplished Professor ; while, at ^the same time, the notes contain 
fuller details respecting the researches of the authors whose labours 
are referred to, thgse of ,aU nations and all schools being treated with 
the most rigorous impa^tia^it3^ 

*Professf>r Clark’s translation of Professor Van der Hoeven’s Hand- 
book of Zoology^ has now been completed by the publication of the 
second volume, Containing the vertebrate animals. Of the value of 
this compendium we have already expressed our opinion ; and we shall, 
therefore, only add that it is enhanced by the numerous additions 
made by the author during the progress of the translation, so that 
this volume may really be regarded as a third edition instead of a 
second. Since Sie publication of the Regne Animal, there has been 
jpo geuis^l Treatise on Systematic Zoology of scientific value at all 
eqtal to this 3 and we trust that the learned author may be spai*ed to 
Veqord in many future editions the progress of the science which In' 
has so laborious.ly cultivated. We may remark that the translator 
lias apologized, ift the Preface to the second volume, for the omission 
ot ail notice, in the , previous volume, of the valuable supplement on 
the Invertebrata, added by Professor Leuckart to the German edition, 
on the ground that the printing of the English translation had so far 
advanced before its appearance, as to prevent hirji from introducing «the 
additions and corrections bf J^rofes^or Leuckart in their proper places; 
and that he had himself in sonje depee anticipated these modifica- 
tions by insertions of his oyim. And in th^^ame Preface he has given 
some further notices of recent zoological researches upon the Jnver- 

. U, 1 I 

< logons aur la ^hysblo^ et FAsatoiiDie OSlM{|^e de rHomme et dea Ani- 
faites a la Faculty det^emdes de Paris.” MikH. Milne Edwards, Mcm- 
bre de f Jnatitut, Profeaa^r atiMWiliim d'Hiatoire 'Natnrelle, kc. kt. Tome 11., « 
'Tome Pr^mibre 3^0. 8 vq, pp WC Patis^ 

^ *‘ il^MEMlbook of Z&logy.” By J. Vaif dor Hoeven, Phil. Nrfc. St M.D., Pro- 
feaaor <)£ Z^logy in the tfiuveraity 61 Lejrdjsn,‘&c. &c. Voltime tho Second (Ver* 
tetote l^aul^lated'’from the Second Dutch Edition by the Key. Wiilian. 

Clark, ■SlR, F.B.S., &fe., Pfofesaor of Anatomy in th^^Univeraity of Oamlaiidj^e* 
VTith Eight Copper-j^tea. 8 vo, pp.- 775. . London. 1858. • 
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< obra^a ; with a akotch of the now elaasification of the Mam- 

malia, rocently proposed by Professor Owen, on the basis of the coa- 
rormation of tl]^ brain. 

Two bulky volumes have come to us from the other side of the 
Atlantic, as the first instalment of a gigantic work, which is to consist 
of a series of monographs on various departments of the Natural His- 
tory of North America,® by th^ distinguished professor whom the 
United States now claim as belonging to themselves, iik virtue of the 
(*ongcnial liome which ho has fbund there during tho last* ten years, 
and tho eiicouragewient wliioh ifis labours ha>iie received. The 
ricari%p#iople have equally ustonished themsiplves arfd the world by a 
subhcription-list of 2,600 for this costly work ;• and we can only hope 
that for the sake of flie author, who has been induced by tins tymx- 
pectod encouragement to increase both the text and tHb Siistrations to 
an oxti*nb lar beyond the limits at first contemplated, the*actUul dollars 
may be forthcoming, instead of those more promises to pay, which the 
exp(‘riciK'e of tlie last few months has proved to bo too often no better 
than wubte paper. , 

We wish that we could say that the scientific merits of Professor 
Agassiz's j)ro(luctions are commcnsuratq,wyj[^ the exjpectations of ihoso 
who have promoted diheir publication. That dny man, however indus- 
trious, sliould liave collected materials in ten years (a large ^art of*his 
time being occupied in other duties) for* a long succession of quarto 
volumrs, isugge«it'4 unpleasant doubts as to the value of thosy materials ; 
and those doubts were strengthened in the minds of those b(»st ac- 
quainted with the antecedents of Professor Agassiz, by the disposition 
ho lias shown on several occasions to put forth as complete investiga- 
tions what were but imperfect essays, and to announce as established 
generalizations of facts what have been really only the coinage of Ins 
own fertile brain. No competent and unprejudiced judge, we think, 
can look tlirough the first of tho volumes before us, without niiding in 
it abundant justification of the doubtful anticipations with whicli tho 
announeemeiit of them was received on this side of tho Atlantic. This 
volume consists of, two parts, — a General Essay upon the Classi- 
lication of the Animal Kingdom, and a Special Classification of the 
American Turtles. The former is pervaded throughout by a funda- 
^ mental misconception of the nature and objects of Zoological inquiry ; 

' being, in fact, much paore a treatise on Natural Theology, than a sci- 
entific es^ay on Classification oeeqrding^to the principles of tho Indue- ^ 
tive Philosopliy. He takes hia owy notion of the intentions of tht* 
Creator as the basis of hij^ reasoning ; aud^thinks that notwithstanding 
the^ /cry limited amount of his acquaintance wiijh the structure and re- 
la|;ions of a large proporripn df the Animal Kingdom, he is in a posi- 
tion to understand thA thought of Infinite Wisdom,” and to legislate 
for the Almighty after the following fashion-. Ho maintains that there 
are six different degrees <d‘ relationship i(neither more nor lesit) anOibng 


« Ooutributions to the Natural Of theHnited States By • 

liouis Agassiz. Vols. l;«aiid llv With TOrtv-fpuf Lithogtuphio*pWl|^^ r4lo, pp. 
682. Boston (N;E.). 18J7. 
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its several members i bat that eaeb of these different degrees is enable 
of beija|p precisely defined as folbirs ' 

V; are the largest divisions of tlie ahimitl Mngdqpi, and are distin- 

. each other by differences in sttuctnrc. 

,0 ^ -CSSsM' ltaie^^^ of a branchy distiii^^uislLed by the differenocs in the 

; ’fbwy# carrying ont the plan- 

*' Orden are /subdivisions ef the mss, and are distinguished from each other 
by the ^ cfmpiieaUon of structtirc. 

“ MmUies^ tjco subdivisions of an order* dStinguished differences in th(‘ 
paitem or form of structure, that by t|c •geometrical ifgurc of the whole 
anunai* - u * * * 

^ Gemta are submvisijnst- of the family, dii^ingnidied from each»otflier by 
maiomical deMls of structure- 

“In each genusy the tpeciet are defined by the rektiions of individuals to one 
anotWk ana # the world in which they live* and by ike proporiiofi of the 
parts to ea<di ciher.^ 

These dodtfinos do not profess to be based upon a rigid inductioTi of 
facte, do mtich as upon d^aotions from the author’s theological con- 
clusions, That an instructed naturalist should now-a-days attempt 
to square his classificatJon to any general conception of this sort, and 
eiq)ecially to one ej^olved^by ^oh a process, strikes us as not a little 
singular. The Quinary^system had just as much* in its favour, both 
of fact aii^of,d jmm probability; it was propounded and adopted by 
men of great sagacity, and of vast and exact knowledge; and the dis- 
cussion wh^h it excited doubtless led to a clearer perception of many 
important relations in Natural History, especially those now distin- 
guisbed by the terms analogy and affinity. Jfet the Quii^ary system 
is now consigned by common consent to “ the tomb of all the Cajm- 
,iets;’^ and if there be one principle more generally received than 
unothor among modern systematislw, it is that Nature refuses to be 
hound d^n by artificial devices of man’s making, and that to attain 
even a faint insight into the great scheme of Creation, there is no way 
but that of patienff and reverential labour. We believe as firmly as 
, ProTessor Agassiz can do, that there is such a scheme; and every 
attempt at a natural classification may bo consi4ered as bringing us 
ii!ej|rer to ‘the bomp^el^ension of it, just in so far as it truly represents 
the affinities of the beings with which it is concerned* Considering 
tliat Profosmr Agassiz was at one time among the foremost of those ^ 
wlibs proclaimed that the real aflSnities of animus can only be deter- * 
mine^ by the study of thbir development, we have not been a little 
surprised at perceiving how oomgletely this principle is put aside in 
his present scheme- He has, it is true, a faction upon the subject ; 
but he scarcely attempts to harmonize the s^eine we have above cited 
with dovelopmofital phenonfena: and he^so goii^pfetely passes by tfi^e 
more difficult cases^ which waul’d show thejibf^^ kreeoncil^lenoas 
of the two methods, that* cannot but consider his silence as an 
admissioaB^of that fa^,* . « • , . • " ^ 

TheJateer third of Professor Agasjuafs, j^st volume, and the whole 
‘ of h^:»i(ipfed; are taken up with an ^opnt of his re^searehes on the 
; their classification and their embryology being the 
points'tohiefly enlarged upon, though many interesting notices are ^so 
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«yc<h of their h^ibits and their pbjrsiology. Tker abi^ftdanee of eon* ’C 
tributions whioh he has raceiyed from aU parts of the tr|iion, testifies to , 
the interest which Ms inquiries have excited ; and he hm] lefvidently 
hiboiu^d hard to turn to useful account, though thet^’^ man^ ; 
indications that he has not fuHy grappled with vandiii 
blems which his accomplished predecessor in the eame r«isbi|reb. 

Professor itathke, did not succeed in folly solving. Hayl^ wt it 0 ut , 
duty to speak freely with regard* to the defects of his iffolwe, 
gives us the more pleasure ^ be able to point to the second as highly 
creditable both to his ability Hid industry assail observer, Wd ^ 
artistic^ skill with which its very numerous imd viable 
liavti been prcKluced. ‘ ' '('A 

The readers of Blaolrivobd’s Ji/UgaziW cannot but SbaEvh been 
struck with a succjession of very graphic and lively sketohes of 
Natural History,* which appeared in its pages during tlie ^years, 
and 1857; and may have been somWhat surprised; as »w^e were, on 
first leaniing that they were the contributions of a gentleman whose 
reputation lias been aoqtdre<l in^a field to which “sea-side studies’’ 
seemed altogether foreign. Wo gladly welcome any new lahour(?r in , 
this domain, especially one who brings to his* work such a tliorough 
zest as that which Mr. Lewes exhibits for it 'and w2lo is able to deseripe 
his experiences in so telling a style. Having ourselves gone through 
all the»<3 long ago, wo have found it v^ry pleasant to re^lraoe in Ms 
pages the delight of our first adventures in search of the treasuj^es of 
marine zoology, with that mixture of minor troubles whicB only makes 
the enjoyment more keen ; and we can testify from our own experietmc 
to the truthfulness of the narration, Peeling, as we do most earnestl^y, 
that no recreation c'au bo more complete or more healthful to thd^e 
who are subjected for a laige part of the year to the wear and tear of 
a city life, than a visit to a productive sea-coast, with the definite 
]>urposc of collecting and studying the multitudinous objectiS*bf interest 
in which it abounds, we tliink that Mr. Lewes has done good service 
in republishing these sketches, with considerable alterations, additions, 
and illustrations, for the benefit alike of such as may be glad of the : 
guidance they will afibrd in thair own purauits, and of such os citn 
only enjoy, through the medium of his , descriptions what they \Hx>ullld 
gla^y make familiar to themselves. 

“I have endeavour^,” he says, “to famish the visitor to the sea-ooa|t with 
plain directions, by means of which he may study and enjoy the marvels ol‘# 
ooean-Uic ; and to present such dpcHptioife of the animals and the winders of 
tlieir organization, as may interest th6 reader by his own firesich,^ With re- 
gard to the former, haviiigiiad to ascertain alxiost everything for myself, 3 have 
tried to make my experience avijilable for others ; and the remembraiuic of early 
lifiiculties has siiggested Jhe statement of many' details v/hich to thf? well-in- 
formed may appear frivlfeil, but for which I should^ myself hare beeii y&tf 
grateful/* - v . , * % A 

liut 3\|[r^LewcK has not congned-him^lf to^thepopulax ex^j^itiou o ' 

^ 1 i ,. * - - ^ 

^ “ Sea-Side Studies at Bfracombe, Tenby, the Scflly Isles, 

George Heniy Lewes.% With lllusbratibns. Post 8vo, pp^ 4l4^t4liB w| | fe h aiu^ • 
London. . 
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factp df^ady^albcepi^ in sci^ticie ;• be nyows that he has a special au- 
dience in yiow, to whom most be sabmitW %b appreciation of various . 
faot's atid phyaipbgical interpretations which be advances as novelties ; 
^d ^ talms upon, himself to pronounce upm imme of the most difficult 
and obntmygfM^ questions in biology, as if he had earned the fullest 
title to do eh %!previous approved laboursin the same field. Doubtless 
thel^^ bas4een a great desJ of assumption in the interpretation which 
physiologists hqve been prone to put upon the fiiots of observation ; and 
it is often vt-ry useful that a fresh mini, |muied in the principles and 
applications of logic., sbpuld point out llie £sllaciespf such interpreta- 
tions, But ne suii^ ultra crepidam* P is a very general fagt Jbhat 
those who have a great iheiiity in detectbig the blunders of others, have 
a great facility in making blunders of their own. '' And wo would in all 

K l*humour suggest to Mr. Lewes, whether it would not in the end 
letter for his reputation to submit to the judgment of a scientific 
audience any* disboveries which te thinks tliat he has made, before he 
proclaims himself to the public as the physiological dictator who is 
to decide when his predecessors have^differed, and to show tliat they 
are wrong when thej*^ are agreed. 

As our author has specmly referred in his preface to “ the identity 
of growth and geneVation’^ as ‘^the most startling of the new views,” 
and «as “ having recently i^eeived striking confirmation from the 
admirable researches of foofea^or Huxley on the Aphides,” we select 
this point as an illustration of our remarks. It is quite obvious to 
any one whh is conversant not only with animal hut with vegetable 
physiology, that the author has altogether failed to grasp the funda- 
mental conception of these two processes, as presented in the lowest 
protophytes ; among which growth is typified by cell-subdivision, and 
ffmeration by cell-conjugation. That the two processes, so far from 
being identical, arc in a certain sense antagonistic, is evidenced by 
an overwHllming assemblage of phenomena with which every well- 
inStruoted physiologist is conversant. And although various recent 
discoveries have made it evident that the two sets of functions may 
be performed in a manner that shall give to acts of growth a mar- 
vellous resemblance to those of generation, yet the fundamental dif- 
ference between them Vemains entirely un^touched. The c^se of the 
Aphides is one of this kind ; and we speak not merely our own opinion, 
hut T^^ith the authority of Professor Huxley, when we say that the. 
^admirable researches of that gentleman, so far from confirmmg Mr. 
Lewes*^ doctrine of the identity of growth and generation, bring out 
the contrast between the two modek of reproduction in that tribe even 
more clearly than before; What is the meaning of certain phenomena 
in the development of Zoophytes, to which Mr. L^es refers as having^ 
been observed by himself, .it vriill be time exioh^h .to explain, when he , 
shall have published ^sqch an account of these phenomena, with the 
requisite illustmtions,^as may enaljle scientific phy«i|}logisi» to judge 
how far thefy a^e as pifrailoxical as jie supposes' thena to be. ‘ • 

Am^^ tb^ new editions^ pf various'"^ arricles in the^’jJneyclopiedia 
which have iJeen issttSd from tipie to time by Messrs. 

. Griffiniyit their ^intention to reproduce the article ‘-Oii the Ele- 



mentary Principles of Me^iibie,” cofltribtited by theJAte^r. Bobert ^ 
Williams, which contained the essence of his clasiSe work oi^. Morbid 
Poisons*^* The gentleir^ who was engaged, by them ' to edit this 
treatise has deemed it ' necesssiry to re-write ana ^rehadd^t ^he whole, 
so that he has in fact produced a Handbook of the SfetejroO arid Prac- 
tice of Medicine,^® which must be considered as almost dibi^eljr noW, 
excepj; in so fkr as it inoorporalif^ the ideaif smd facts of 16^ original, 
as it does those which the author has industriously And Jihdioiously 
brought together from a greftt variety of other sowces. A leading 
feature in this volume is thiS ihrgd'^ijOportion of it devotcsd to/the. 
Scieoce^of Medicine, as distinguished from^the Aw, and the scieiitific 
spirit which pervades the whole/ We have aben no summary 'which 
so completely embodi'es the most advanced knowledge of theiime, 
or which we can so unreservedly recommend alike as a text-hook to 
the medical student, and as a compendium to the genorad 

Among the valuable researches which have been prbAot^, if not 
originated, by the liberality of Sir Astley Cooper in foundmg a irienniid 
prize of SCK)/. for the encouragement of original investigations in Ana- 
tomy and Surgery, the inquiries of Dr. RiehAtdson into the coagma- 
tion of the blood“ are among the most xaljii^le, ali^e in a physiological 
and in a pathological point of view. By a * course of experim^s 
and observations dating back as far as 1850, he has been led to ’the 
conclusion that “ the primary and essential part of the process of coa^« 
laiion consists in the evolution of a vplatile principle from,, the Woodt ’ 
and that ‘‘the volatile principle thus eliminated n ammonia 
shows (as others have done before him) that coagulation is prevents, ; 
for a time at least, by exclusion from air or other gas, by cold, and by 
cold and pressure ; and that it is retarded by motion in a closed circuit, 
and by addition of dense fluids, v Conversely, other experiments have 
indicated that coagulation is quickened by exposure to a vacujjm* to air 
or other gases, and by motion, and by increase of tenaperature ^driM 
such exposure. Further, he has shown that ammonia actually apejtr . 
escape from the blood during its coagulation ; that the coagulation of 
the blood may he prevented by impregnating it with ammonia j and 
that even blood wliich has already coa^laM ,iuay be brought back 
to the fluid ;form by treating its clot with ammonia, the eliminaSon ' 
of which reproduces the coagulation. Lastly, in blood held 
porarily fluid by excess of ammonia, coagulation is favoured or reterded ^ 
by the same physical agents as thqse wl^ch favour the normal oqpgula- , 
tion of blood. ^ 

Dr. Richardson has ce^ainly made outji very strong casein support . 

' Y ' ~ ' ' ' il ~ , o • ^ ^ 

i®. Handbook of the Scienoe and Praotioebf Medipine,*' By William Aitksii,* 
M.D., Edinb., late Pathejogist attached to* the Military Hospitals of the %iflsh l 
Troops at Sontari. Post 8vo, pp, 756. London add Glasgow. 1858. 

11 “ Tile Cause of the Coagulation of thsbBlqpd; being the Astitey Cooped Prili^.« ; 
Essay for h85a. Wil^ additional jOhsexvations and Ei^rixnenW, 

Appendix, showing the bearings 6f tlifesulnectpn P^ractioal Mediiciii«aiM|3^^b^^v 
logy.** By Benjamin Ward Eichat^qp, Physician .to the ! . 

for Diseases m the Oh^t, &o. 8vo, pp. 466, With thiee . 

London. 1858. - ■ • ‘ r 
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of the asselrtion that the , escape of ammonia is^a condition of tlio copu- 
lation of the blood; hut he seems not tp have studied the logic of 
causation sufficiently to prevent him from ifeiSmg into the very common 
error of .mkt^ingthat condition which liappous to he the last ante- 
cedent, for thV whole came. The cause* as he might learn from Mr, 
John Miir# admirable e3yositi6n of this subject, lies in the aggregate 
of flZ? the antecedent's which are necesca^y to produce the result^ and 
if Dr. Bichard^n will look at the in this point of view, he 

will find that he has not in the least weakened the position of 

those who assert ^at ttie coagmation^of tlio blCbd is essentially a 
vital phenomenon. ^'For^ncthing but the substance known as ‘‘•fibrin’’ 
spontaneously passes into a fibrous clot; this fibrin is generated in the 
living body alone^ and is possessed of properties which (so far as we 
know) the ^living body alone can impart ; and that these peculiar pro- 
jierties should %e exercised only under certain physical and ehenueal 
conditions, is true of every vital phenomenon as well aKS of tliis. 
When Br. Bichardson has shown that by purely physical or clK^inical 
agencies he can convert^ albumen into fibrin, and endow it with tlie 
power of forming a fibrous coagulum on the escape of ammonia, then, 
hut not till then, he wilj be* entitled to affirm that the coagulation of 
the ]j;)lood is a physico-chemical, not a vital phenotnenon. 

Our diifciicnce with Dr. Bichardson on this abstract question, how- 
ever, does not in the least dimmish onr appreciation of the value of Ids 
results, wirioh arc especially imporkmt in their bearing upon certain 
morbid conditions of the living body, in which there is an undue 
tendency to the formation of fibrinous ooagula. When the pailiology 
of these conditions shall be fully understood, a rational and succossiul 
method of treatment can scarcely fail to be built upon it. 

Few persons have had so much opportunity of makiiig themselves 
aequainte^iwith the Sanative influence of Climate,^" as Dr. Kdwin Lee, 
has spent a lar^ proportion of his time in the dilifcrciit localities 
most- resorted to by invalids. His Essay does not enter very profoundly 
into the pathology of Tubercle, his acquaintance with whicli, indeed, 
seems to be only feccond-hand ; but it contains a valuable summary of 
practical information ^’ospeeting the influence of climatic agencies on 
the development and progress of tuberculous disease ; and may ho 
consulted with advantage by those who are specially interested in the 

We^havc long been satisiied^that <the' treatment of Epilepsy,^-* like 
that of most other chronic diseas8,s, miVst be based rather on regiminal 
incasm'cs than on the administration of^drugs. The variety of 
medicines which have obtained a repute for theinanti-epileptic virtjies, 
and the small proportion of cases in which one of them even see^s 

^ “ Tlie Effect of CfimAte on Tubercifious Dweaso.” Bei^ (with additions) the 
Essay for Y'hicH the Fnhd .Prioe was awaited to Edwin Lee, M.I)., &c. 

With an Appendix of Conroborative Ohservajirtes, and Notices of scvelal Blaces of 
. Winter B«8ort. Post 8vo, pp. ^28. London. 1858. 

13 Epilepsy and Epileptiform eSeiawrefi : their Causes, Pathology, and 
T^tment. By Edward H. Sieyeking, M.B., F.R.G;P., &c. Post 8vo, pp. 
2t)7. London. 1848.'' ’ . 
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to exert a bcnejScial inilaence, of tkemselvea suggest whether cure has 
not been really aceompBshed, in most cases in which it has happily 
taken place, by tlxe gpfteral improvement in the patient^s system, 
brought about by eonstitutional measures. l/V'e are gla4 to. find this 
position advocated by a physician so intelligent as Dr. Sietoking, who 
has set himself to ascertain what is the present state bf: our actual 
knowledge of the Pathology ^f Epilepsy, as elucidated by modem 
researches on the Physiology of the Nervous Syateuj; and what 
inferences are fairly deducibm ^rom practical experience in regard to 
the rational treatment of thi# terrible disorder. ']^e treatise is singu- 
larly >free from that conceit and dogmatism imich too frequently 
display themselves iq the writings of those who have devoted much 
attention to special 'inquiries ; and.it may refepiod to as » good 
example ot that method of philosophizing on medical suljjects, which 
must in the end triumph over the quackeries that at carry so 

larger a part of tlic . (so-called) intelligent public in their irniu* 

My, Erasmus Wilsou*s reasons for adding to the number of books 
which he has abeady given to bhe public^ one on a subject so hack- 
neyed as the Spas of Germany,^ ^ do not seem* to us to be very satisfac- 
tory ; since, however jdcasant it may been* to himself to get a 
holiday, mid however useful to him as a praelitioner to make aequain- 
tan(*e with tlie spas to which he may most advantageously recommtmd 
the patients who ai’e obstinate enough ^aot to get well under his treat- 
ment at homo,. he coidd scarcely expect to collect, during his “three 
weeks,” any very valuable additions to the amount of knowledge 
respc'cting tliem already possessed by the profession and the public. 
Having, however, the pen of a ready writer, and a certain talent for 
observation, lie has thrown off a spirited account of his “ Scamper,** 
wliich contains various useful hints to those who may be thinking of 
resorting to any of the spas, in search either of health o% of amus«^- 
ment. ' 


’ IIISTOllY and BIOGEAPEY. 

f * 

t ElENCfBL historical wrltnig, we said last quarter, was getting out 
of tlie hands of philosophical historians, and into those of ^ates- 
inen, politicians, inch of the world — men who have sat in the 
hers or the Cabinet, and helpfd’to make the history they write. In 
Germany this could not be. Thdte, there can be no class of public 
men ; only “ ofticiaW* Government employ^^^ nobles, or their under- 
liiigs, who would xim condceecnd, or wn» arC not able, to write. So 
that history, in GeraniWly, is still yrritten by the learned class — the 
same class from wliidh all their hooks emanate^ ’ * , 

But though history continues to written *hy the learned, *it 
nepessai';y to saj illiat m&iy of these jirofessor-written histofias arc very 

14 A Tliree Weeks’ Scamper through the Spas, of Germany and BelgluiS. 
an Appendix on the Nature and Uses of Mineral Waters/* By Wikon, 

P.E.S. 12mo, ipp. 368. London. . ISSS*. 
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instructive and valuable books* They are made out of books — out of 
memoirs, letters, and State papers; But Utk^ are not the work of 
pedants or dreamers. ’48 has made a great change in this respect. 
Politics are no longer squared by the rule of the absolute. The world- 
consciousness no longer furnishes the key to htiman history. The 
professor, it is true, writes as a’ student ; hut it is as a student of 
human affairs — of history, ‘and not of abstract ideas about history. 
He ha's observed^if he has not lived ; and Ivis arrived at his political 
views by sympathy, and not by a nmn* demonstration. The doctri- 
naire phrases of tlm older historians ha^fe disappeared. The circle of 
readers, too, which me historian addresses isfmuch wider. , Instead of 
offering strings of vague* indeterminate conceptions to an academical 
audieive, he writes to a national public — to a people begintiing, but 
only beginning, to feel that their country’s history is a practical con- 
cern for the&selve^s. ^ 


As a good spbeimen of this historical tone, we may cite Hausser’s 
German History from the Heath of Frederick the Great to the Con- 
stitution of the German^ Federal System, 1786—1815. The first 
volume came out in 1854^' and the whole was to have been comprised 
in three volumes, buj it li^^cgiY>wn to four thick octavos. Jt is a 
careful, elaborate, and well-arranged work. Where the author has to 
narrale Napoleon’s campaigns, ho will certainly not compete witli the 
hriUiant and picturesque Thiels ; but in all that relates to German 
politics, Hauler is distinct, sensible, and makes us understand what is 
going on. He aims before all things at being practical, and writes for 
practical men, who despise rant and hate philosophy. 

His political point of view is not elevated, and herein is the feeble 
side of the book. In his endeavour to be practical, he has lost sight of 
any higher clue to the tangled skein. His view is that which passes in 
Germany fqp Liberal Conservatiro.” But to be “ Liberal” means 
01 % to take the Prussian side as against Austria ; to prefer the selfish 
^lic^r of one despotic government, to the selfish policy of another. 
Hatred of the French, the barbarous esprit-de-corps of a cavalry regi- 
ment, appeiirs to oebupy the place of national sent^pn^nt in the breast 
of Prussian. They^ are not ashamed to celebrate the national 
teumph in what they call the “War oi Liberation,” 1813-16; a 
liberation which handed them over like sheep to be parcelled and rc- 
jparcelied into flocks, at the discretion of their qwners ; a libcraticyi 
which placed Prussia at tlfc xi^^ercy pf a semi-Cossack nobility, and 
spread the spy and police system ojer all Austrian ground. Hiiusser 
is little conscious of the degjadation. He v^tures, indeed, here and 
there, on a faint disapprobation, or on a timid* ceMure of the Federal 
Constitution. “ It appeared to some,”, he‘sam be a system whfeh 
gave no security either to national unity ^or civil freedom*^ 
(HauAer, iv. 830.) It ss this yrant of independence of thought, of the 
sentiment ^of nianly ^ liberty, that is^ the ^ifi^ualification of these 
common-sense historians. In becoming^' m^iiter-of^fact, sgid getting 

* “ Oescliiohte vomTode FriederiWs des Gresaen tns m Griindung 

des Beu^hsn Bundes.’* Von Ludwig 4 Badde. BarUn ; Weidmann. 
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quit of their Fkaniasie and Idealism, they have lost Jbhe shelter whicli 
abstract language fornijerfy afforded them. In adopting the tone of 
the world outside, they have adopted its ideas, and in becoming prao 
tical, have become servile* 

k viduable collection of papers bearing on English history is edited^ 
with an introduction, by M* Cheruel,^ already well known by his 
labours on the history of his ojtrn country.* Michel de Castelnau was 
the French ambassador at^the court of Elizabeth fiipm 1576 — 1685. 
His Memoires, which were Written during his residence in England, 
extend from 1551r— 1570, a {JCAod during which h^had been employ^ 
in lial^nost all the important negotiations wlikn had taken place. 
These Menloires are well known historians. In the volume before 
us we have, for the first time in print, his correspondence with his own 
court from Juno, 1582, to November, 1584* These liters are full of in- 
terest for tlie student of English history of the period* * Tfte editor, M, 
Cheruel, is evidently not aware that they are replies ol‘ the ambassador 
to the despatcfies of the French Government, which are already i!i 
print in Egerton’s “ Life of Ege,rton’* — the strangest farrago that ever 
went under the name of a biogra])hy. If ^ would be very desirable 
that the remainddf of Castehiau*s papqrpj some yof which are in the 
British Museum •(we believe), should bo "printed, and the scattered 
fragments re- united to an edition of \im Metmires. The valuable, addi- 
tions of Lc Laboureur to his edition' (re-edited by Godefroy, 1731), 
which are excluded I'rom the series of Michaud and Fqpjoiilat, would 
thus again find a place* 

A third volume of Charles Knight’s “ History of England brings 
tlie narrative down to 1042. This volume has all the excellencies 
which we ascribed to its two predecessors in our notice of them (see 
Wentmimter Bevieiv, July, 1857). But with the reign of Elizabeth 
Mr. Knight comes upon ground more congenial to him. The re- 
sources of collateral illustration which it is his peculiar tact to use, 
become more abundant and varied, and his narmtive accordingly more 
picturesque. Eeviewers do not tender their advice with any hope tbit 
authors will take it; but we could almost fancy that a hint wc theft 
dropped as to the perpetual tendency to censure, which sefems to, come 
natural tp historians, has not been thi*own away. If it be notorioua 
that one of the wants of the age is a general History of England; 
which shall embody our exitting knowledge, it may bo allovjable to 
speculate how far mr. Knight likrfy tb bo the answer to tljat want. 
We much fear he will not# take tlie vacant place. One deficiency, 
which is strongly felt throughout this volume, will tell in the long 
run. His exposition of public i>olicy,*of the law of the change aha 
fluctuation of opinion, is iftsuflicient. But this must be the staple^'of 
*all sustained histop^ •'In vain is ♦ornament and illustration, all tlie 

* Mario Stuai*^ and Catherine de M^icis. Btiyies^HistoriqueB sur les 
tions dc4a France et de r&08S0»dans la 2« luoiti^ du Si6cle.** |*ar A Qheruot, 
ic. Paris : H^chette. * * * * 

J** The Popular History of Epgland : an Illustrated History pf S«^lety and 
Goveniment, from tha Earliest Period xo Our Olm Times.*' By (jiiiiiits Knighi 
Vol. III. Lcodon : Bradbury and Evans* -* 
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Ijolauring of the artist, if the reader does not feel tliat it is supported 
upon a basis of profound iiitelUgence of the u««lcrcurrcnt of moral and 
political progress. Mr. Knight excels in sarfatea-work, but it is all 
surface. If there is any thre 9 .d on which his^^arl8 are strung, it is 
constitutional 'progress. This lay ready to his band, as tracotl by 
Hallam. the < " Popular History of England*’ is reduced to a 

substratum of Hallam-, dodked out with attractive accessory details. 
Many of these separate pictures are very ijretty. A chapter on the 
oft-trodden g^ourid of the literature and aryn Elizabeth’s reign (cha[). 
xix.), is a very neat spcciipen of the writer’s special talent in bringing 
together in a few just the quotation^^ we want, and uo ^uiorc. 

The drain% in its cany aikd in its improved stage ; lyncal poetry ; the 
aspects^ of country life ; architecture and gardening, are jiassed before 
us witfi that light and easy touch which places them all in a liglit in 
which they \irc , properly subordinate to a general efiect. It is a fault 
in Lord Stanhojx^’s ‘‘ Chapters on Literature,” that they a])pear to be 
there for their own sakes, and iuierrupt us like digr(fesions. lu klr. 
Knight’s hands they are not inter])osed bot-wc^en the reader and his 
proper task, but belong to* it, tuid carry him on through it. 

A ‘‘Life of Burke,’ ^ ly JThomas Maeknight, has two faults, 
which will prevent its being so popular as its otherwise solid merits 
enable it to bo — first, its difPuseiiess ; and secondly, its panogyrical 
tone. It i.s i<iOt so mueli wordyun stylo, as overlaid with a talk wliieh 
is not irrelevant, but knows no Ixmnds. If every statesman is to have 
his “ Life” iibbedded in a lengthy description of his “ ’rimes,” bio- 
graphy must in time disappear, lost to sigiit under aq overwlielming, 
superabundant muss of history. All that Mr. Maeknigld has 1o say 
is worth listening to ; but it swells out, rather Ihun iliustr{il(‘s, his 
subject. If facte are wantiug, as they sometimes arc, he gives tlio rein 
to a species of argumentative conjecture — a plan by wliich a “ Life” 
of any bod can be very satisfactorily made conjj>lete, and all gaps 
filled up. c ^ 

The tone of advocacy in which the history of Burke is couclied is 
very explicable, though its oftect on the reader is the very oi)i)osito of 
that intended. A biographer, long d|yelling on his hero, h^njornes per- 
sonally attached to and 'Interested in liiin. Bui no jm hi iceman Wiis 
over without enemies, and Burke had virulent ones. A Inogruplua*, 
going ^hrough the dreary record of maliiie and obloquy, finds his man,, 
tr not absolutely pure, yet soi. mpeh better than the petty slander ol’ 
malignafit foes tried to represent, tha£ \|e glows with a just indigna- 
tion. He must feel it ; it is right alid natural that he should ; but he 
should be careful not to transfer it to his can^^as. He not only dis- 
colours his picture^ but He perpetuates thait for whicli oblivion is tile 
only remedy. A single sentence, Jii most a pnix^agraph, to wi]:>e off the' 
slaver af some snarling ^pur,. is the utmost he should allow himself. 
An “indignatiott” Biography is ^ great, a mistake as ij; is to lead a life 
of fume and Tret under'ealumny. * J * ^ ' * 

4 ^ “ History of the Life and Times of Edinunh Burke." By Tttomas Macknigkt; 
Vols. 1. and II. London ’• Chapman and Hall. ^ 
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Those hlemishes are the, more to be regj^ettcd, as Mr.'Maeknight has * 
true powoj* in character-drawing, possesses good ideas* and his sympa- 
thies are on the right size. .He easts no new light on the career of ilurke^ 
either from his own the times, or from docume«tai::j resoanda. 

Unless we may except , the unprinted portion of the “ jpe^^dish De- 
bates,” we do not observe a trace of new documents, One |)?li^d source 
— ^the “Autobiography of the Armeniana Emin” — he' ados to the 
authorities already used by the diligent Prior. Tho, Annml lieguier 
ho has more carefully studitJd connexion with Burke"! The scheme ol* 
the JRegis(cr was originally pr^Chcte<lby Burke. TJie Grst volmne was 
published in I76&,*'and it still subsists— the oldest^criodieal.Vire 
after i lie G tmileman^a Magazine, We are ap2 now to look on the volumes 
of tills vencralde serials as something senile ; but we should not fojget 
that in 1750 it was greatly Wyoiid any political pt^riodieal iluil had 
yet a]>poared in England. From that time till at least fhe-^iidose of the 
Amoj’iijaii war, Burke’s guiding s])irit may be traced in. each volume, 
even when lie did not himself write the Historical Section. Some oi‘ 
the pearls which he so profusely scattered in conversation and dchaie, 
may he seen shining brightly through the d^yst of ihesij volumes. He 
never reaped pccji^liary protit from the sucd<ss of the Tinderialiing, 
noj* reputation froip an anonymous jiubliBA^n. i^o recorded in the 
volumes his own iiolitical campaigns, with an abnegation of himself as 
proud and noble as that of Oa*sar’.s Coi^imontaries. « 

In the year 1 850. Washington Irving laid out his skill as a writer and 
historian on a “Life of Mahomet, in, it need hardly d)o said, two 
^ Oiumes post 8vo. In this he worked up with lik artist Inuid all the 
old mai.erials as they stood in French and English, with a dip heiv 
and iht'i’c into the Latin of Pococke’s “ Abulfaragius.” Four years 
earlier { I S16) Juid appeared in (Icrmaiiy, AVeir.s “ History of tlie 
Khali fs j'’ and a year after Washington Irving, came out Dr. Sprei-igor's 
‘‘ Moliajmnad.” These two works revolutionized our ideas .On Moham« 
TiK-.laii history. They showed liow dilferent is history got up by 
liio’arv an)atcurs, ignorant even of the language in which tlio authori- 
ties writi', ^om the same history after it has pas.sed tlii’ough the Ci'i* 
tical sieve m a Uefinan scholai*. ^Dr. Bjn-enger’s book was-r—he would 
probably admit himself— very imperfect, and H’atlier showed the^way 
to others than achieved iSm work himself. Sinai he wrote, he has 
hin.self discovered original materials of most unexpected value;. But 
these discoveries fotni the least part of^he services he has rcidel’cA' 
to this portion of history. ^ ^ ’ 

Before his time, Europiian writdi’s had been accustomed to use all 
the Arnbie sources indiiieriminately. Tltl^y might count up authorities, 
hf\t they never weighed the^i; or, at mo^t, tlfey distinguished respect- 
ables ]Uimes among theterd, Tliey were ngt aware of the enormous 
dillbrencti hetwecii ^he eJirlier and the Jatcr writer.s. The literary 
public among the Mahometans themselves, as becon;es “ believers,” 

^-9- m — . " '.ii - - — . 

® Life oT Mahomet and History of lalanito the Era of the Hegiija.” 

William Afuir, Esq.,, Bengal Uivii Service, Vpls. I. andlL -Looto; Smith,, 
Elder, au<l Co. ^ • 
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‘ and not critics^^|do not aifect the early and original soui'ces of their 
.Prophet’s life. They prefer to them thc«' modern biographies, as 
abounding more in marvel and legend, and so redounding more . to4he 
honour of the Apostle of Islam. Christian writers had followed this 
Jead, only rejecting the supernatural element as internally incredible, 
and adopting all the rest, As, by the same process, internally credible. 
Late annalists, as Abulfeda, had bpen unquestionably accepted as 
authority ; and ,an account was supposed ^to gain in credibility if it 
was mentioned by several of them. » . 

Tlie critical historian <of Mahomet* nfow understands that he must 
restrict himself en^feely to original authorities. These are f/^rq<?-Trand 
three only. 1. IBN lil^HAM, who died about a.ic'. 213. His 
work^is extant in its original form, and is knoi^n to European his- 
torians of the Prophet. 2. AL WACKIDI, d. a.h. 207. Of this 
writer’s v(Siunrinous works none were known to be extant till Dr. 
Sprenger met with a copy of his Maghdzi^ or ‘‘History of the Wars 
of the Prophet,” which had been brought from Damascus by the 
Dragoman of the Austrian Consulate at Alexandria. As a substitute* 
for the lost A1 Wackidi, 'however, we have part of an Epitome by bis 
secretary, who passed under ^fhe name of Katib aP^^^okidi. The first 
volume of this abridged biography of Mahomet ” was discovered by 
Sprdnger in a private library at Cawnpore. The MS. was executed at 
Damascus, l.ii. 718, and, as far as it goes, may be taken as a reliable 
representative of the original A1 Wackidi. 8. TABAllI, who flou- 
rished in the latter part of the third century of the Hegira. Tabari 
is happily styled by Gibbon the “Livy of the Arabians.” A p^art of 
his “ Annals of Islam” was published, in 1831, by Xosegarten. This 
portion commenced only with the Prophet’s death. Of the previous 
chapters, hitherto known only throi^h an unfaithful Persian version, 
no trace could anywhere be foui?d, till Dr. Sprenger disinterred the 
fourth volume in a native library at Lucknow. This precious volume 
begins with the birth of Mahomet, and comes -down to the siege of 
Medina, five years before the Prophet’s death. 

These are the original materials, far surpassing in rich ^ ess all tliat 
was at the- command of previous historians — oven the really learned 
among them, such as GagnicT, d’Herbelo^, and Sale. Bgt when we 
have thus reduced the sources of Mahomedan history to three, and 
criticV?m is in their turn directed upon them, we find that the earlie** 
*^of theip lived two gcjneratioias later tl^an the Apostle whose acts they 
record. We are thus brought t’o the astonishing result that we have 
no original, or coiitempora^, authoKty for the Life of the Pounder of 
Islam. Our three authorities nse, indeed, far dboVe the spurious brood 
of recent annalists, wjio have adorned th?*ir tale with every kind W 
legendary wonder which time has been constantly accumulating round 
the nalne of the Prophet. But our three origiiAds themselves were, 
after all, no originals; bgjb wore dependent for their information on a 
previous rage, known SiS the “ Collector^.’’ injieed, no reason 

to question the honesty of purpose of at least two of the three ; . but 
«thcir general faithfulness is«only faiMifulness to their authorities. These 
authorities arc the Tradition — Ist, of the “ Coinpanions” (As^h&b) ; 
2nd, of the Successors (Tabiun). ’ " a* 
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Mr. William Muir is the first Bnglish writer who has undertaken 
the “ Life of Mahomet’ 'with a sufficient knowledge of the sandy foun* 
dation on which the narrative has to be raised. He well analysca the 
value of the Traditions of the Companions and Successors, He shows 
that the body of tradition on which the first Arabic writers founded 
their biographies was collected and selected under circumstances 
which must deprive it of cre4ibility. Irl addition to the common 
frailty of human inemorj’^ which renders traditional evidence noto- 
riously infirm, there may. iJe traced throughout Mahometan tra- 
ditions the silently, working iri^luencS of a bias, wh^h insensibly gave 
its colpur and shape to <ill the stories pf the^rrophet which the 
‘‘collectors” so diligently brought together^ Mr. Muir’s dissection 
of the original sourwjs occupies the grater part of ^ his first v#lumc, 
and appears to ►us the most successful part of his labour. . In the 
biography of MsiJiomet we miss, on several occasions„tKe^ ciitical spirit 
which the introductory chapters had prepared us to exjjlect. He allows 
himself to consider the influence of Satan” as a possible explanation 
of Mahomet’s belief in his own ^inspiration. On this hypothesis, he 
enters in a parallel between the Temptatioi^^^ene in the (iospels, and 
this supposed temijfl^tiou of Mahomet.^ draws /rom the whole this 

notable conclusion If we admit that ou/ Saviour was the subject 
of a direct and special temptation by the Evil One, we may smely 
assume that a. similar combat was possibly wAg^d, thouj^h with far 
other results, in the case of Mahomet.” (VoL ii, p. 95.) The reader 
may be disposed to think that a book which reasons in this stylo can 
throw very little light on so obscure a portion of history as the Rise of 
Islam. It is necessary to repeat, therefore, that the author’s habitual 
j>oint of view is very much above the level which this deplorable speeu- 
latiou takes us down to. How far above this level, may be seen by 
comparing Muir’s “ Life” with a contemporary attempt on the same 
tluMnc, which bears the venerable name of Dr. Macbride.® The Oxford 
Pi ofessor of Arabic is content to repeat the story of Mahomet’s Life 
as it is written in Gibbon ; and this though not unaware of the 
labours of W'"! and Sprenger, to which he refers. 

David F. itrauss continues that series of biographies to which lie 
devoted himself when he forswore for ever the'bitter waters of Theo- 
logy. lluf he approaches Ihe arena of actual politics much closer 
wi|h the “ Life of Ulrich von Hutten”7 than hitherto in tiiose cf the 
poet Schubart, or the philologian Fpscfelinus. In a well-Jmowu' 
article in' the “ Edinburgh R<|v^w” (1831), Sir W. Hamilton drew 
attention to the neglect of Hutten^y Hutteu’s own countrymen, and 
to the meagre and inaccurate edition of Ins writings — the oilly oditibn 
extant — by Munch. This was more tha»a quarjjer of a cditury ago, 
ai3d siiiSe then nothing* has been done. THiere are now, however. 


- — i • r 

B *• The Kohammodau Eeligieu Explained ; with an Introductory Sketch of its 
•Progress, apd, Suggestions ft* its Confutation.” By*J.*D. Maobride, D.C.L., 
F.S.'A., PnocipaUof Magdalen ^Hafi, and Lord Almoner's Header in Arabic. 
London : tteeley, * ' * • • # * 

7 “XTlrich.von Hutteij.” VonDatid Briederich. Strauss. "2 Th'eile. Leipadg : 
Brockhaus. ^ * . • 
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Hopes. Booking/^ of Bonn, has Hcen for many yeiars engaged in pre- 
paring a collected edition of th^ works of Hutten for pnldication ; 
* meanwhile he has placed at Strausses disposal the whole of the 
xnateriaK printed and 'written, which he has been so long employed 
in collecting. This “aj^aratus” includes a complete series of the 
’ first editions of all Hutten’s pieces, and a nearly perfect set of second 
editions. This unexamplefi generosity towards a biographer whom 
, many editors .would have rather regarded a rival, deserves indeed 
the warm acknowledgments which Strauss makes in his preface. But 
it also appears to e^nce a confidence 6ii>the part o£ the editor of the 
Works, that the “ Dfe of H^itten” will receive justice at the hanjjs ijito 
which he so magnanimoilkly resigns the fruits of his own' toil. , This 
confidence appeal;?, as far we can see, to liavo been justified. 
Strausses Lire is well drawn up, with abundant, but not intrusive, 
knowledge. * TRe attention is sustained upon the leading points of the 
Life, and yet derails are not neglected. The style is not good, being 
somewhat vulgar; familiar, and yet heavy. On the moot point of 
the authorship of JSpisiol<B Ohscuroirum Yirorum^ the reasoning is 
acute and sifting, and ft/c balance of probability nicely held. It 
forms, in this reaped, a st^kiJ^,^ contrast with tfiCi^t^araae and dog- 
matism of Sir W. Hamilton, who decided most positively, and, we 
believe, wrongly, in favour of Hutten as author not only of the 
Triumphus (Jutpnionia, hut of b<sth parts of the Eputolm, 

AU that <^n be pronounced as certain on the authorsliip of the 
JE^utola — the national satire of Germany — may be summed up in 
a few sentences. The collected volume consists of four portions-T- 
(1.) The forty-one letters of the first edition. (2.) The seven letters 
added to the second edition, and an, eighth letter — a later supplement. 
(S.) The seventy pieces of the Second Part, which appeai’ed in 1517. 
(4 j.) a Third Part, confessedly spurious, and first appended to the 
edition of lfi89. The opinion , of Erhard, that Crotus was the sole 
author of (1), appears highly probable, though it cannot be demon- 
stratively established. Crotus Would thus have the credit of having 
•first struck out the happy idea of making the Friars paint themselves 
in co^fidehl^ to each other, and of giving the tone to the whole col- 
lection. Hutten,^ as?isffed by others — uncertain who, though several 
names can be fixed on with more or less ’likelihood — added (2) and 
(3). fBeyond this, all attempts to assign particular letters to their 
writers,^afe unavailing* One exception may perhaps be made, in tlie 
case of the Poetical Tour of Magi^er,^ Philip 8chlauraff (No. 9 in 
Part ii.)j about which thm can be uttle doubt that it is Hutten’s 
composition. The whole of Tart ii. bears the stamp of Hutton’s 
earnest spirit and pr^^i^ical energy. Paitib ii. abounds, indeed, no loss 
than 4ts predecessor, in ^mocking satire aiid« coarse^ ribaldry: Btd> 
underiffeath runs a vefii f)f meaning-— an to which the 

First Part is « strdng^r. Hhtten’s satire ever points to action ; he 
never fdrg4ts that baseness and meanness ard'tbere, not ta be mocked 
at, but^io be beaten down. Thd editor oi th^ First Part, rise contrajy , 

ns quite at heme with hW'lgnoraanuBes," He forgets, that tbejf' ai^ 
rascals, he finds them so highly diverting. He ^never suggests that 
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they uaighi reform themselves. Nay, Ke wooM assuredly be soriy that 
th^ shoeld; for he woidd lose the exi^lenjb foolmg they aftbrd him. 

Hofwr perfectly in k^ing with jyhat wo know !of the diameter of 
Bnbianus Orotus this is, Strauss shows with that critical tad^ of Which 
he IS so eminent a master. The whole iipergu is fine, and far more 
convincing than any mere verbal parj^Ildisins of ex|^ssion. , v 

Montaigne, the Essayist, is\ho subject <if two ngveWike volumes, 
by Bayle St. John.® Mif St. John is too rapid and ftiultifarious a 
writer to turn out a finisfie^ boohi But jie h^ bestowed on hfe 
present theme an amount jof reading and researcl> which raise. bhPa fer 
above the Icwel of the two- volume “ Liyc^” whose, exterioy be is con- 
tent to imitate. He has .gone through vast labour in the colk^tion, 
but has been alack in the ri^ciion of bis material. ^ For fifteen years; 
every interval of repose has been spent upon it;” and*to discover one 
single fact, he ®‘Vead as much ais would have enabled*me*to master the 
elements of a science.'” Nor are the details piled up in %he mere spirit 
of accumulation. The biographer threads jjis way through the melee 
of the sixteenth century like a man who hasfby prolonged meditation, 
seized the clue th^can guide him tbrowh its ixi^ricacies. 

Montaigne in^rance — like Shak^e&fi •^rmong ourselves-- is the 
standing object of a laborious and aficctionate erudition, which is 
daily bringing to the surface new documentary matter. Though 
much has been already retrieved, yet more is still hoped for. Br. 
Payen, whose zeal and success in the pursuit place him at the head 
of these ** Montaignologues,” has declared that it is yet premature to 
write a Life of Montaigne. So it may — to produce a Life to which 
the next year shall not add some ‘‘new fact.” But there is now 
enough, and more than enough, for such an intellectual and moral 
portrait of Montaigne, that no trait of character shall be awanting. 
The antiquarian may go on accumulating — the artist ha# now all lie 
needs. Mr. St. John does not despise the eonnndrums of the autir 
quarians; h^ uses them diligently. He has incorporated nearly m 
that has been dug up of thiji kind into his volumes. He deviates too 
much, for a writea of his aort, into the arid deserts of llegister and 
Muniment. On the other hand,*there are nw bounds to the lidbnee 
of his coi^ture and imagiftation. Hence he will satisfy neither the 
erudite coteries nor the practical public. He discusses evidence too 
much for the general reader. He is so loose and conjectural hi? 
never cites his authorities), that the>* learned will hardly thiftlc him 
worthy a hearing. What is lh€ wedit of a biographer who can rave 
in this way P— t 

Vl have often ^eavoured create, to invent) to discover M.^s mistress, ip 
from Ue eha^d%eli his generri allusions and semi-conKaenecs ; to 
fret a alimpse of her» as it were, wougn the crannies of his style.” • 

^ Yet it. mjist bb admh^ted Jrhat iSx. Bt. John’s conjeettuJb^ii^ a jlife 
and probability?about it whiuh (fbntrast Very favourably wltkiWugl^ 
— — — r- V ^'' - ft . 

* *‘lIocitaigs» WXhsaylili; a Blognqphy.” By Bayle St« v^xn. 2 Vi&kii 
London : Chapnaui and 
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drawii t|i^kuig of Montiugne'a last biographejf, H* Griin. ' "Ev^ry ono 
of situatii^s was based on carefully-stated paper eviaence, 

yet his Montaigne '^as, inonstroia,sly unlike the real Montaigne — 
Prefet of the Gironde,” as $t. John says. Mr. St. John’s own inferences 
are pure imagination. No proof is, or cap be, alleged ; yet many of 
tliem are as good as true.c To penetrate the secret of a mind like 
Montaigne’s, and of an age Jike the sixteenth century, archseology can 
do little. There must be a i^cret syinp%thy, an intuitive recognition. 
It may surprise those who know.Mr. St^ Jbhn only by the superficial 
and slip-slop “Pui^e Tints of Paris,” if we say that ih tliepr^ent vo- 
lumes he shows, but onlj; shows, some of the higher po*vers of the 
historian. He h^ a large stock of knowledge, but it is not adequate 
to the Aground he ''attempts to cover. If Mr. St.John knew what 
scholarship really was, he would not assign to Montaigne *^a complete 
and scholar-like ^sihquaintance with ancient, at least Latin literature.” 
Montaigne wa^ wise, thoughtful, shrewd. But his reading was very 
imperfect and capricious, and bis Imowledge of antiquity that of the gen- 
tleman, bub never thatof ijhe scholar. His originality, as Tessier long 
ago xemarked, was but th^ audacity of the 6cmi-iust.mcted thinker. 

The letters of JjH Mer/? ikgn&i (Amauld) belong Wliistory,” wiites 
M. Feugere, in an introduction prefixed to a collected edition of them.® 
It is, indeed, ithe first and only, attempt to collect them. With the 
exception of some thirty letters scattered through the various histories 
of Port RoySil, none of them had ever been printed before, though 
those of her sister, La Mere Angelique, were collected more than a cen- 
tury ago. The letters of La M^re Agnes now published comprise a 
period of forty-five years, 1626-1671, the year of her death. They 
are addressed to a great variety of persons, among whom ma}" be men- 
tioned Pascal, Monsieur de Sevigne, Madame dc Sable, la Duchesse 
Je Longuovclle, and Marie de Gonzague. There is in the letters of 
Agnds less strength character than in those of her sister, and they 
paH^ke, naturally, of the still and grave uniformity of her life. They 
. are not letters of amusement, or gossip, or literature, but of duty, 
Tlioy give po picturesque details of cloister life j but they are a volu- 
minous commentary on the small senfimentalities and petty scrupulous- 
nesses which filled the time and the atte^ition of BpirituaUy-minded 
women in these retreats of piety, 

f “ Obethe und die Lustige Zeit in Weimar”^® is another contribution 
to the Goethe literature, by^ap ^ditor wbo'has already done much for 
it. , Aug. Diezm^un printed, in 1^65, Si little collection of luedited 
letters of Goethe and Schiller^ or relating to .^em. The present bro» 
chute is of a mpeh higher character. Not that the unpublished piece 
of .Goethe’s which it contains*' is of any. cohseauence. It is mev^'^y A 
Report on the Ilmenau Mines,” aftd belongs to tlje year 1781— a tinfe 

.. — - - , ■ , - — ' ^ 

^ *‘Lettrs{f de la Mbre Agn^s Anmuld, AbbeSse deJPort B0(^. Publides sur lea 
Testes Authdntiques, avbc uae Intteduetioa!^’* Par M, P. Faugdke. 2 Tomes. 
-p-iTis: Duprat. " ' , ^ 

c faroetbe und Lus6ge in Wgimig,.. Mit ein em Plane vom damtligen 
Weimar, nhd mit einer bish^ ungedructen AbhandluDg vgn CKiethe.*’ Vpn Aug. 
Diezmann. Leipzig: K!eil. 
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when Goethe was mineralogical, and was exploring every corner of * 
Saxe-Wcimar. We are told that tfeeite fe yet m«ch in the axehiyeft.il^ 
Weimar, as well as in the poet’s own papers, which has not yet Seen 
tho light, on account of its too nearly touching personal ihtei^ts. The 
public can very contentedly wait. We know as much as We need to 
know. In this volume, the editor, XHeKhianU,^ has worked up a picture 
of the little Court at Weimar, its personages, its amusements, and occu- 
pations, as perfect as any one San w»h. It is^ indeed, a clever piece of 
grouping, full of details, fmt* not overcipwded, and torftis a very valu- 
able supplement ^to the Livcjp of the poet. . Among other matterJf the 
cajumnies that were ciretjiated about Goethe an^tne young duke, Karl 
August, arfc here met and exposed. Wlilck they were, and wild oats 
they sowed ; and tl&t, too, after the hearty fashion of the last century, 
and not in the lackadaisical, apathetic mode of the )>resent, dut that 
was all. The insinuations of Bottiger are wholly false, MJoethe drew 
no such vast sums from the duke ; and the whdle economy of the 
Court was in keeping with its mod^t position pretensions. 

A ditfuse pamphlet on M. Be LaMennaisJ^y his nephew, M. Blaize,^^ 
offers itself as a temporary substitute for‘^“ Life,” which is in nrepa- 
ration. It pro|jifcJbs to be provokedby theWumnies to which .l)e La 
Mennais’s name .and reputation axh still* exposed from tho Ultra- 
montane party. In this hroehtire there is no attempt to relate hiS life, 
even in the briefest manner. It is chiefly filled with two topics-— • 

1. A full and detailed account of the illustrious writer’s last iHiiess 
and death. The pertinacious efforts of the pious Catholics— his itneuins 
amis — to approach him in his last mmncnts, in the hope of recovering 
him to the Church, and LaMennais’s steady refusal to see a priest, 
are here put on record. It is an instructive lesson that death-tied ! — 
a number of well-meaning men of the world, living as ordinary and re- 
spectable men do live, exerting themselves to “bring back to God” a 
man who had devoted all tlie energies of his life to the (^ire service of 
truth and the practice of ascetic piety, and canvinct^d that they bad 
the means, by their machinery, of replacing him within the pale of 
.salvation ! 2. The history of the litigation arising out of LaMennaiC’s 
will, disposing of 'his pagers, is j^ven at length. This case, in which, 
tho Court of Appeal, overruling tho decisioii of the Court beWw, re- 
strained *M. Emile Forgdbs from publishing IjaMennais’s correspon- 
dence, will be fresh in the memory of many of our readers. The easiest 
half of the voliimd attempts, in some^6oii^, to trace LaMennaiii fhrough 
his git?at mental revolution by moans of extracts from his Vritings. 
Beginning an exaggerated Ultramontane, he passed" through a stage In 
which he endeavouredrto win the Chuiljh to the side of the movement, 
and was at once Komanisj} and Democrat;’ and. ejided a determined 
^Dd^alous anti-CathoUc. The hisfory of this conversion ought indeed 
to bo written ; it hits far pioio than a personal interest. LaMenhaia’s 
experiment is a demonstration of the* hopelessness of .any allianio be- 
tween 4.hft Catfeolic Churcb 'wnd “^htCman . freedom. Tlj^< 

A “ Bisgrapjiique nw Mf F. da La iJ&ijhiiis." Far A. lla&A 
Gamier. 
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Letter of CTregeilj XVI, 'August, 18$2) has definitively com- 
mitted 'tiie Chuwm of to ^3iat system tyrannical suppres- 

siwa of liberty which is now estahli&ed by force of arms 

all over the Coiittiiieut. The gallant but ill-fated attempt of La 
Mennais and his fri^ids, in L*Amnir, is one of the most instructive 
events in the rdigious annab of the nlnoteenth century, and ought to 
have, its historian. Judging from the present sketch, it may be pos- 
sible that M. Blai{Ee, who proposes to attempt it, may prove not quite 
equal to his theme. He has seal in the cawo, and devout admiration 
of uncle, But ^rdiy ^he judgment philosophical breadth re^ 
quired to do justieeii^ the author of the Pa^es d’ UnCroyanti** , 
Berangerb Autobiojgraph;^^* is a model of simplkity tod Appro- 
priateness. It is shorty quite to the point, and so in keeping with that 
singleness and unity which characterize the poet’s pubUe and private 
liie. It caikthazdly be said, indeed, that Beranger, though hb name 
was the most widely known in France after that of Ni^oboB, had any 
public life. He steadily declined a public appearance of any sort. 
Under the Bestoration, wl^n all doors were open, to the plebeian aimg- 
wiiter, he entered rarely, a^ not at all. In 1830 he declined an invi- 
tation to the Tuileries. Elected to the ConstituerKwkssembly in ’48, 
he instanidy resigned^ Ho Wbhld never be proposedl^ the Academy, 
though Chateaubriand offered to stand godfather. ' All this was not 
cynidsm, or ^stupid indifference to opinion; it was sdf-knowledge. 
That which the philosophers have preached, and the poets have sung, 
B^anger acted out. He kept to the ** hollow tree.” ‘‘ Ne sentez-vous 
pas que vos usages sont des impossibilit^s pour moi!” he writes to a 
friend, who held out to him the certainiy of his admission to the 
Academy without canvass. The laced coat, and the sword, and the 
“ discours de reception,” were a part he could never have acted. The 
noble iude|:>endeiice of the poverty that wants no favours, and is 
not asharaedsto avow itself, was never more conspicuous than in Bd- 
ranger. He respected his own talent. At a very early age, rejection 
had made him aware of the peril run b^ young genius when “ society” 
opens its doors to it« It yields to the intoxication, and from that hour 
its force and originality are gone. Beranger indulged himself with a 
glimpee, and it was but ^ glimpse. 'He stfeadily refused to he trans- 
planted into the gilded ealan, Mier having^taken hb place at a sump- 
tuous banquet, he was the next 4ay to be found dining in a . back shop 
or a gaVret, among the friend^ and companions of hb huml>le fortuned 
He lost nothing by hb oonsbtmi3$y and finnkness, even in the amnion 
of the world he coateinned. Indigence was no embarrassment to the 
man who dared to say-—** I am poor^.” Thb eoifession, which so few 
can bring themselves to ^insl^ei when hmipstly made answ<^ idl the 
puipose of a fortuns. ^ llyoos ikit permetti^«toiites les doonom^, et 
vous coqcilie'l’iuterit de mn des femmes, et pax aonsdquent celot des 
salons; qu’d cet dgard on. ^a osWmids, No larto pas de votre pauvretd 
tine g^e ppvr ies autijife f tachet e*l «t Ton y«,compatba 

^Ma^I5i(^raphie.” Kar P. 4 J Be Aw Una Ap&euSdm, JUit. 

Porrotin. ‘ * 
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sans Llesser votre orgueil.”^ Such wfts Berangei^V social experion^.. 
His political career, gather passive than^ aetive^ h well known, and 
there was little for himself to tdL His executor and puhlisher, 
Perrotin, adds an Appendix, in which he tells, isimply and without com- 
ment, the cowardly and insulting ^ooeedings of the Government, in 
respect of his funeral, last July. The self^oomplaoeBt sentence of the 
Prefect of Police, in decreeing him a public funeral, forms a oommen- 
. tary on the poet’s life. he Gouvernement Ae rfimpereur a voulu quo 

des honneurs publics fulsept reudus h la m6moir^ de» Bdmnger* Co 
pieux hommage etait du au poete doht tea chants j^nsaor^s au cullie do 
la paMe, ont atdi a perpetuer dmsde cmwr du ^uple le souvmir des 
yloirss itripiriales.^' Bitter satire on p^ticalftamel B^ranger sliall 
be remembered, because he contributed to the ‘grand consummation of 
French history — to place Louis Napoleon in the Tnileries ! • 

The splendid edition of the collected works rf Pugild Stewart,^* 
which we owe to Messrs. Constable, closes with a* yolume containing 
the biographical memoirs of Smith, Bobertson, and Beid. A copious 
index — a convenience loo often wanting injpSnglish books-^is promised 
to Imj given gratis to the subscribers l^the series, . The Life of 
Stewart, ’^"oon^.*plated by Sir W. Hamifcdh, had not even been com- 
menced by him at the period of his dedSh.. Its place is supplied in the 
present volume iy a memoir written by John Veitch, the editor pi Sir 
W, Hamilton’s Papers.” It appear^ that a son of 1|, Stew«irt, Col, 
Mattiiew Stewart, had prepared a detailed ‘‘ Account of the Life and 
Writings” of his father, which abounded in anecdotesi and uoiioes of 
the many distinguished men of the end of the last, and hrst quarter of 
the present, century, with whom Stewart was on terms of intimacy. 
But this, with all the correspondence, a private journal kept in Paris 
during tw^o visits, the first in 1802, the second in 1806, as well m 
every other paper of* interest fitted, to throw light on his private life 
and social relations; were destroyed by Col. Stewart undci? the influence 
of mental delusion, arising from coup^de^soleil^ while in India. Sucli 
a loss was, necessarily, irreparable. All that* could be dono.was, to 
concentrate the scattered lights arising &om incidental souroes, and to 
combine them sdth. the data to be gathered from Stewart’s own 
writings, and by these means to reoal and fix the general lineameutH 
of his dbaracter. This lask has been executed wi& taste and judg- 
ment. Detail and incident ai^ wanting, for they were no longer to be 
•procured. But we have from Mr. Veitch a happily-eonceivedi|)ortr^it, 
drawn with something of th^soruj^laus elegance which characterisses 
D. Stewart’s own style, lie s^ts before us the •gentleman and tU<i 
scholar, whose polish^ iind courteous manners reposed on a solki basis 
a>f n^ntal eultqre. That pemlw ohorm wbkh pure moral feeling im- 
« paM to Stewart’s oogipoiSricm, more altmetivb tSknany mere literary 
beaut;^, was also 4>he char^tjerisfSc.. d Im. lai&. In a wprid of petty 
ambitions and spasmodic efibrts, the-mmd with peculiar satis- 

faetioii oi^ a clfkmster^hogeiii^ln luad slpadily 

. .1 III .1 ft . .11*., I|') .|.*|. .mm ... ^ 

•13 CoUectsd Woiks «of Ssq., F.E.SS., BrMX by 

Wilham Bart. /Vul a, Idmhvrghif OonaUble and ve. 
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directed to the iultur^ of hit own nature first, and, secondarily, to 
stimulate others tbwards the same goal. Dugai.d Stewart must not he 
classed with abstract metaphysicians. Whatever may be the value of 
his technical speculation, speculation was not with him a primary pur- 
suit. The idea which guideil ^nd animated him was that of a fully 
cultivated and harmoniously develo^d nature. This, the normal 
state of man, is the true object of his endeavour, and his spontaneous 
tendency is towards it. Speculative philosophy, he thought, was to l)o 
valued, not so «uich from its fording definite solutions of questions, 
as because it is the indispensable means ^of human culture. Hacon’s 
saying, “ Studies t^h not their-^^wn use ; but that is a wisdom aboyc 
them won by obser.vat'ion,i? ^as the rule of Stewart’s study and of his 
teaching. * 

“ Few men have exhibited a more harmonious development of powers, or 
carried into redeettve science a more entire humanity. In him were conspi- 
cuous the refinings power of liberal study, and the freedom from pedautry 
and oue-sidedness that distinguish the man who has truly imbibed the pliiloso- 
phical spirit. His catholicity^enahled him to see and prize excellence in what- 
ever .form it appeared. The^ were indeed few a^iects of truth, beauty, or 
virtue which he was not capamc of appreciating. This sjvle of character has 
its own reward, in the fvlness apjl^.vanety of the enjoynicut^v.liich it carries in 
its train; and few men have realized m a greater degree th?.n Stewart the ]>lcu- 
surcs that spring from the free energies of a welhcultured mind.” (p. 43.) 

The aim which governed bis own life, was also the rule of his acade- 
mical activity.* lie is sometimes spohen of disparagingly, in compa- 
rison with some of his countrymen — as Smith, or Iteid— as not being 
an original discoverer in mental philosophy. It was not his ambition 
to be so. His influence as a teacher was directed to moral and prac- 
tical ends. Merely to make thinkers, or to present a speculative 
system of abstract science, was not his aim. Hut the comprehensive 
fields of thou^T^ht which he opened up, and tlie gcnkl warrntli and sym- 
pathy of his tone, had a marvellous power over the finer minds wit’n 
whom jtie came in contact. His pupils looked back on their attendance 
on his course as a tssicred time of elevated converse with great themes, 
a time when all the higher feelings and nobler impulses w'cre called 
forth and animated. “ intelligeut^’pupil of his,’^ says Lord Cock- 
burn, *^ever ceased respect Phjlosophyf or was false to his prin- 
ciple's, without feeling his crime aggravated by the recollection of the 
morality that StewaH had taught him.’’ • 

The same character pervades h^s published works. These were all 
— (the “Dissertation on the Prog)i’ess' of Philosophy in Europe” 
may form an exception) the leisurely and careful elaboration of the 
matter he made use of in 'lecturing. His writing is often scorned m 
“superficial.” It Voifid Jnstly he so estimated, if it pretendw^i to*, 
claim a ^pla^e among the ^eat schemes of the inventive' leaders of 
thought."^ But his writvcigs are' no. esoteric web-of metaphysics. Stewart, 
was&e medium Between philosophy imd iSionublic. For*fchis ipinistering 
position as a preacher of philosophical hmtn, he w'as petvliarly fitted, 
^he general cast of his mind^as well as by his academic posi- 
tion. He was enough of the philosopher to occupy a modifying and 
commanding relation tb everyday Opinions, .but not so abstract and 
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technical as to be beyond the current sympathy of. his time. He 
accomplished, in this way^ a great; though silent and unostentatious, 
work. He fell in with the better spirit that was just beginning to 
make its way in Edinburgh, and contributed to create and foster in 
the minds of the rising youth the love of political freedom, and a 
<losirc for emancipation from the spiritual thraldom of a bigoted clergj'. 

From this quarter came the onj^ interruption which the placid tenor 
ol* his life ever Gxi)crienced. This was the ^Leslie in 1805. 

The Presbytery wished to yitrude into the chair of maftiematios an 
inforio]* candidate, .uyging agair^fr Leslie the iwual pretext of want of 
orthodoxy. On this oceasipn Mr. Stewart not ouly came out with a 
tamphlet in Miidicatioii of the alleged neAsy,” but spoke in the 
General Assembly, usifig terms of acorn and indignatjon of whi^i h 
might have been thought little capable. This passing lapse into 
strong expression, of feeling was in striking contrast hfe hahitual 
courtesy and self-command, and that general considerateness which 
usually characterized him. 

An unpretending volumie by M?. Sullivan^i^ffers facts and specula- 
tion which appear to be original — certainly commonly known —on 

‘‘ the tjact of cou;^ry between the Pennine range ^nd the Irish Bea, 
and containing the nvodern counties of CumlJerlknd and Westmoreland.’* 
His analysis of the population of that district into its original 
elements may be briefly stated as followB. * , . ^ 

All historical evidence tends to show that at the period of the Homan 
occupation Cumbria was as thickly peopled as any part of ^Britain j in 
proportion, that is, to its power of furnishing means of support. The 
fu’st immigrants wore Hibcrno-Colts. These proceeded in a dm»oiiou 
from north to south, along the slope of the Pennine, from Castle 
Carrock to Culgaith (End of the Garden). For this immigration we 
i-annot as.sume a lower date than four centuries b.c. The “ Hruidical” 
circh*, known as “ Long Meg and her Daughters,” must bp flscribcd to 
tlicse pc'oplo. The second immigrants, at an int«rval, to be assumed, 
fd* two contuTios, were the Camhro-Celts, traceable originally to Gaul, 
who entered Cumbria, chiefly along the coast-line. The third arrival 
is that of some mixed tribes, chiefly Bclgse. Fourthly, after a. n. 121, 
came the Roman occupation of Cumbria. The^Roman occupafion 
lasted either too long or too short for the welfare of the country : long 
enqugh to enervate the unfortunate natives — too short to protect them 
against that moyemeht of population w^ich began in the fifth century • 
A.n. On* the withdrawal of tl^ ^lomins, the Scoti Hi’om Calcflonia) 
began to make settlements in Cumbria. There is no ^ideiioe that the 
Piets ever entered Curatfljrland. It was first entered b}' the Angles in 
the*ti)^ of Egbert, A.n. 68S- They camje in op tUe north, by the 
Romaiiroad that accoin{^nied the ^alL !Fhe Saxons, on the other 
liancl, advanced from the south. Lasuy, dame Pifbes, and other Norse 
tribes, uniting, aj the' Dane was eycr^‘ rcady^ to* do, .with Angles, 
Saxons, or»ar.y others about 



Cumberland and Westmorrfan^ Auetent and Hod«m. The People, Dialect, i 
Superstitions, auci Customs,”. By J. SuUivaaB. London ; Whit)^er. 
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Such i« Mr/Sullivaa3L’B statement of the‘ successive waves of Cum-,, 
brian population. Suspicion^ as to the soundness of his conclusions 
cannot fail to be suggested^ by observing that he falls into the popular 
error of distinguishmg Smms and AnSts BM two different tribes. 

Mr. Malcdltn Ludlow’s “British India has. already taken its 
place as the most intei^sting and readable of the Handl^olcs called 
out by the Indian evenfis,*^ its intei^t is due to its not being a mere 
compilation, but animated by a pubEc spirit, and a burning indignation 
against iaju'fttice. The impartiality of Mr. Ludlow’s narrative is suf- 
ficiently evident.from the peculiar asaimosity it ha^. provoked on the 
part .of the Eeviewf which are under the influence of Directors and 
their friends.^ An impartM narrative of our hitherto doings in India 
is a sufficient condemnation. There is a little too much of the decla- 
matory tone in the volumes. This is excusable in an oral lecture, but 
might have been retrenched with advantage in preparing them for pub- 
lication. * <• 

“ The Penalties of Greatness is an essay on the text — old but never 
antiquated — that nobks^f ss of character inevitably entails suftering in 
this world. High virti^Jinevitably leads to martyrdom in some shape, 
if not to the martyrdom of the stake or the Genius and great- 

ness necessarily excite the^bnvy of other minds. ,J)r. Ferguson writes 
in an excellent spirit, though his matter is somewhat of ilie tritest. 

The popularity of Herodotus, and the wide circle of readers he ad- 
dresses, considered, it is a singular fact that he has remained among 
the worst edited of the classics. Long after every inferior author bad 
been brought out in a form adequate to the critical knowledge of the 
time, Herodotus remained in the rude condition in which Henri Es- 
tienne had left him. Nor, till the edition of Gronovius (Lugd. Bat, 1715), 
was there anything that could be called a critical edition. And it was 
not till as late as after the middle of the last centuVy (Amstel. 17G3) 
that tlie a^^cumulated erudition of three centuries was brouglit to besir 
on the Father of history, in the splendid folio of Wesseling. This singu- 
lar fate is not owing to neglect, but to the enormous magnitude of the 
undertaking. In any other classical bistorian, Thucydides or Tacitus, 
Eusebius, or Ammianus, an editor but to encxAinter a single period, 
a uniform ,class of facts, I» Herodotus he has to master not the 
Persian war only, or ev«i anoieatt Greecd, but Egypt and'Bcythia, As- 
syria and Babylon, Media, Persia, Lydia — ^in a word, the archseology of 
all tive early nations of Western Asia and South-Eastern Europe. 
Any (Aie of these, Egypt alone e.y./is, found a subject sufficiently ex- 
tensive for the Efe-study of a su^gle scholar. Bball we wonder that 

“British India : tts.BaoeS' and its History Opnsidered with Befer jn e to the 
Mutinies of 1857. Allies of Leettu^ addressed %d^the Students of the Wo^Ling 
Men’%€oilege.^^ By ildtea li£|fiiM>lm^Lud^ 2 vols. Cam- 
bridge : Macmlllau. , / > 

“ The PeniUties of <Onsiatas||i|.i* By Roy^BobeTt Fergujmi, LL.D., F.E.S.L., 
Ac. LoUdi^n : WacdaMJ^. v » *■' ,, 

“The Hifltoiy of ^Homdotus!’* A New English Version, odited, with copious 
Appendices, &0., by Geoiw Eavdinsoo, M.A., assisted by Ool.’Bir H. 

\ Bawlinson, HWasoo, F.KJS. VoL 1. London : Murray. 
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^ com|}etent ^dilforti have ebrank from a ao overwbolibiog ?, All the ’ 
^ appliaocesi indeed, poi»es|ed by a scholar of the hunt cehtury wpre 
incadequate to each a task. The early hiatory idie H^lenie mm has 
been placed on m entirely new footing, Babylon and iE^pt have been 
discovered in our own times. We need not woaider that even a Wes- 
seling — the greatest historical scholar whom Europe produced in the 
interval between Scaliger and Niebuhr — wae4efeat^in the ibHempt to 
cope with Herodotus. WesseUn^s edition, howeyer, has coni^ti^ted the. 
staple of all that have appedre^ since. There are noWy*at4<4|H^, signs 
in the air. that a^ new era ii^ Hercdote^ critaoUi^ is ^prpadhiug* 
We can but indicate briefly the two chief pmts on whm its diffi- 
culties turn. ^ 9 * 

1. The state of theatext. German scholars are now b%inning to see 

their way to the true principles on which this muA be constiluted. 
Hitherto, criticism has been entirely at sea on the question aof diidecin 
Editors have either intruded or expelled the Ionic '{bsms by some 
arbitrarily assumed rules, or have culled readix^s which (ffiTereda better 
sense ” out of any MS. which olBfered them^ Or, finally, they have 
stuck, through good and evil, to some one which they chose to 
consider the best. ^This is the pi*oceeding of* Gaisford, who founded 
his text on the Bancroft MS., styling it^‘pra5PjLantid6imus/’ apparently 
for no other reason 'than that it was the one most convenient for Jiim- 
self to collate. ^ ^ 

2. The application of the results of recent monumental resowch to 
test what Herodotus has recorded of Nineveh, Babylouf Persia, and 
Egypt, 

Of these two problems, the work, of which the first volume is now 
before us, avoids the first by offering an English translation only. It 
lays itself out for the second. And the origii^^ of this cffixrt of 
Herodotean criticism rests on two or three of the Essays^ appended to 
the volume. Essay vi., On the early History of Babylonia Essay x., 
“On the Keligion of the Babylonians and Assyjjians,” by Sir Henry 
llawlinson ; gnd Essay vii., “ On the History of the Great Assyrian 
Empire,’’ by the Translator hiiflself, offer a vast amount of matter 
totally new to the illustration of Herodotus. It wotddbe pres.umptuou3 
in the cursory critic to pronounce dff«hand bn a«labour that has so 
much time* and research. ^We carmot, however^ conceal our doubts 
that the interpretation of the cuneiform writing is as yetin too uncertain 
and immature a stage to allow of out assuijing it as a basis for history^ 
and chronology. The translation des^^ the h^est praise/ Jdr. 
Eawlinson has shaken off th^ seryile style of literal rendering, en- 
cour^ed by the habitji of school and* coll^ examinations. Ho 
endeavours to repi^uce the sense erf Hie cuiginal in other wordef, and 
to^rftv English, not in English words. * Tfiere is a freedom 

about his rendering Mihioh we, miss vbiy xfiach in his criticism, px tho 
introductory dissertation ** On the Life and Writings of Herodotus/’ 
the editor, takes up a very* unfortunate positfobf ffo Jiot as 

critic, but as an; advocate, ife takie&r Herodotixa nig ’patroiu^, , 
and seems to consider it a8<^hi| d^ as editor to rind^ate 
He treats dll cri&cisxtg as attaoif or feds xt 
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an him to i^etort it by sneer and sarcasm. Against Mr. Mure bl& 
pokmie is open, against Groto it is condraeted rather bjr inuendo. 
Historical truth and critical judgment hare little part in this warfare. 
There appears to be, ii?i Mr. Bawlinson’s view, a traditional and ortho- 
dox creed about Herodotus. To question this, on any point, is 
heretical pravity, and is to be coerced by any argument that may be at 
hand. Mr. Eawlinson is^not a man^to shrink from the duty of up- 
holding his prpteg^’s veracity in the most extreme cases. Wo shall 
only mentis one instance. He wDl^ not* renounce, without an cflbrt 
to save it, the ojpthodoifr doctrine that ibhe Delphic, Qraclcs.were uttered 
under demoniac inspiration : — 

“Those wh® deny any Scmoniac influence to tUcvoracular shrines have <o 
explain — 1. 'fhepass^in the Acts; Le., the fact tJiat the Pythoness whom 
St. Paul met witfi on his first entrance into European Greece was really pos- 
sessed by !tn eril^ spirit which St. Paul cast out (Acts xvi.,in.) 2. The fact of 
the defect (^i oracles soon after tlie publication of Clirisiiaiiity. 3. The 
general conviction of the early Christian Fathers that the oracles were 
inspired,” 

It is matter of regrot\hat so much talent and labour as the editor 
has expended on tthis war,!* should bo thrown a?VLy by the perverse* 
direction it has taken— an attempt to turn this grand prose epic into 
matter-of-fact history. Such an attempt involves an entire miscon- 
ception ofthe object of IlerocJbtus, and the point of view from w hich lu? 
regarded hjtional traditions. Cicero was surely nearer the truth than 
this when he asked, “ Ilerodotum cur veraciorem ducam Ennio ? 
Num minus ille potuit de Craso, quam de Pyrrho iingere Ennius ?” 

It is a small thing, but characteristic of the spirit of the 
hook, that the Latin deities are, in the translation, substituted for 
the Greek. We have Juno at Argos, iuid Minerva at Athens, on the 
ground th^t these names are less harsh and repulsive than the proper 
Greek app'ePations. The utter confusion of two distinct mythologies 
appear a less evil tb a conservative critic than tlic departure from a 
traditional custom which had its only excuse in days when Latin was 
the language into which Greek books were translated. 

A popular account ^of Nineveh* and its remains,^ ^ brought out in 
Bolin’s Illustrated Jiibrary,ha8 reached a third edition. li is ju'ofusely 
illustrated, and includes the recent additions to the Museum. It would 
^ be w^ll if such manuals were confined to abridging or popularizing^ the 
^ narratjives of the original* explorers^ the history of their eiieavations, 
and description)ai„of the scidptures recovered. To attempt to construct 
chronology and history out o,f tho^naterials, and so to “ confirm Sacred 
Writ,” can only lead to deception. We may^“ suppose that Nimroud 
is the Eesen of Gksneris’* (p. Yj[e raay^ also, wteV 4qual 

grounds, suppose not. . , 

Whoever wishes , {qthav^ at hand a m&s of historical information in 
the most accessible form' — the alphabetical'-r-may jieovide himself witli 

. — ^ g— * J ^ J. 

• ^ “Nineveh audits Falacci^” By Jos^h ionomi, F.E.SIL. Third edition, 
t augmented, with ^40 engranjingf, including the recent additions to the 

V National CoUeetkm, tionden : H. G. Bohn, 
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'>Mr. Eosse’s “ Index of Bates.”^® The quantity of useful matter here 
compressed into a small «ompass is only equalled by Ihe “ Manuols- 
Eoret,’* now issued in France. Mr- Sosse^s facts appear to be very 
judiciously selected ; the rejection of the unimportant is the secret of 
his abundance. 


BELLES'tEtTTRES AND ART. 

U UIIELY a book* should be written either to instruct or to amuse, 
O and *thertf are other means of filling tllfe jirac^cy of leisure than 
laving burdens on the l><icks of printers’ devils. The author of Gaston 
Eligh has a fatal facility of composition which L^s scducedT him 
into novel-writinfj ; but his characters are the phautopis.qf a feeble 
imagination. His groups resemble nothing so much V ^one of those 
half-finished sketches of Turner’s without their usual sunlight, in which 
nothing is clearly expressed, or suggested ; but tjien Turner cmld paint 
the “ Iliiilding of Carthage.” 

What is there tq, interest in the cold, uni&tUral mother, a slave to 
imaginary duty, never listens to thcf^prpmptifigs of the heart, a 
woman’s best guide ; or in that unlucky, unsatisfactoi^’' egotist, Colonel 
Godwin, whose miserable temper break^the heart of an anjiahle wife ? 
Sylvia, too, the heroine, is an abstraction, a veil of silver gauze, and 
such are not young ladie.^ in these modern days ; they prefer, like the 
rest of the world, concrete human iftiture, to the abstract — a real love 
to a sentimental one. The author is evidently an accomplished man, 
and here and there occur pretty little gleams of fancy, as that of the 
white butterfly pausing on the leaf of an aquatic plant to look into 
the pool beneath, and marvel at its dimly descried imago there. But 
though it might be fairly supposed we have enough and Jo spare of 
human nature about us in our daily experience, yet we never weary of 
seeing tlic mirror held up to it, and are ever pfoased with its ^truo 
reflection ; and he or she who draws it most freshly and vigorously, 
attracts the most earnest h^d, and takes the hignest place. Tho 
author introduces much dialogue, *but has conjirived to make it 
and pointless, though ho night have seen whatjpleasant reading it 
makes of many a French novel, which we forget as soon as read, but 
are amused while reading. ^ i ^ 

The “•Interpreter”^ is an amusing <^mbination of truth and fiotion, 
by the author of “Bigby Grantl,” mymicb^he juvenile and adolescent 
e.\periciices of the hero, one Vere Figeiion, are mixed up, uatui-all^ 
i*n»ug;Ji,|with scen^ from the^late campai|;n in the Crimea, which is 

: ;; 7- 7 * ^ - 

19 ** An IndA of Dafea, comprehending thevPriBC]p^JB*aci8 in tho Chronology 
and History of the World, from the Harhest.to the Preset Tilne.*' By J. .Wih 
loughby Kosae. VcA I. A-*-d. I^ndoui -Behn. • 

Gaston &j 4 jh.’* A Novel. S»Laveiiu. Tw%vols. Lo^on : Snuth, 

Blder & CoJ * ^ 

* '^The Interpiipter.” By WHyte. M^ville. ^ Tale of theW^r. 
from Fraser’s Mag^ht.” London : John W. Barker and ^On, West Btrand^ / 
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fading from recollection beneitfcli the influence of the more recent 
suffenng and strife in India; there are numefotis adventures in Turkey,. 
Hungary, and Austria, incident to tlgerton’s engagement as inter- 
preter in British employ. We are glad to see that he does justice to 
Omar Pasha’s qualifications as a leader, which were somewhat over- 
looked in the late campaign, ^nd bears hearty testimony to the native 
valour, endurance, and ofher soldierly qualities of the scandalously- 
used Turkish ppvate. # 

A vivid sketch of the Bahiklava chaise commemorates the dauntless 
courage of Englishmen^ who were /e^t fruitlessly into the jaws of 
death, without the eonsola^ion of the doomed tliree hundred, that they 
died to save their country from invasion. The Jively account of the 
capture of the liJalakhoflFbastion is scarcely in accordance w ith the fact, 
as it was rather surprised by an unexpected rush on the part of the 
French, tfian taken after a long and stubbornly resisted assault. 

Tliere is som'fe lively writii^ about the amenities of Austrian paternal 
government in Hungary. The ch^ter ‘‘Under Surveillance” shows 
with what groundless inhi^ence men of rank may be insulted by the 
mean and jealous suspici<S»ti of a Government too conscious of meriting 
only hatred and coiatempt from the luckless victinlffM)f its degrading 
sway. We should hope _ihat the account given to Mr. Egerfcon by 
Valcaie de Eohan, of a noble Hungarian lady being compelled to run 
the gauntlet between two rows of Austrian soldiers, till she w^as shame- 
fully beaten well-nigh to death, is but fiction ; and yet if so, it is tlic 

perpetuation** of a frightful slander y if true 

A beautiful and complete edition just published of those dramas of 
Euripides, which Dr. Monk ha’d edited, is a suitable tribute to the 
memory of the late Bishop of Gloucester, whose editions of these four 
tragedies appeared at different dates ; and by the care of tlie present 
editor, Dr, W. J. Clark, are now given to the world in one volume, 
with copioiibrl^atin notes.^ The “ Hippolytus” first appeared in 1811, 
the “ Alcestis” in 1810, the notes in Latin; and much later, namely, 
in 1840, the “Iphigeniain Aulide,” and in 1845, the "Iphigenia in 
Tauride,” both With English notes, which in this collective edition are 
in Latin, with a view doubtless to scholastic uniformity and consistency. 
A brief sketch of the career of Dr. Monk is added, from his entry at 
Cambridge in 1800, where he was first elected a Scholar, then a Fellow 
of Trinity, and where he had the singular honour of succeeding Person, 
as Gr^ Professor, in his twenfy-fi^h year. At*^ Cambridge, he was 
associated in his classical labourk with the late Bishop of liondon, and 
completed singly his “ Life of Btadey,” which of all his works does 
most credit to his generd powers. The fifth anrd latest edition of 
“ Ilippolytus the^Growh-bearer” appeared partly un\I:a’ the ed^ifa rdiip 
of Mr. J. Wordsworfli, “whe was however*]prcmaturely cut off '*uy 
death <when he had 350th verse cf the tragedy *; and the 

task thus left unfinii&e^waa depleted by h^ brother, the Master of 

— - . ■ .. . 4 . ■ • i 1 • I r..i I ^ i i.i •^fi • 1 .. 

’ Euripidis. Fahulae quainpr, scilicet fii^polytus cixronifer, Alcestis, Jphi- 
geniwiir Aulide, Iph igen ia fii,Taiirk'»* J.„H, Monk, Npva Editio. 

Leighton and Bell. 
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Harrow, as the bishop’s episcopal duties aid failiii^ ey^ight rendered 
tjie labour, of verbal correction and criticism peculiarly itksome. 

The ^^Alcestis,” the chef^^osmre of Euripides, attained a lifth 
edition in lSf37, and the bishop profited by -the severe and somewhat 
coarse criticism of Gottfried Hermann, in the Leipsie edition ; where, 
liowever, the English philologist complained that his notes appeared in 
a garbled, or at least in an imperfect, form, » • 

The preface to the earlier eaition of the ‘^Iphigepia hi Aulide*’ 
is valuable as a model of ci4^ic9.l acumen and learning, ift the satis- 
factory refutation it/urnishes oi^ Soeckh’s hyp<^thesis,tthat this drama 
was not the work of Euripides himself, but either oi his son or nephew. 

As several of the tragedies of this dramatistfhswe l^en lost, ailments, 
drawn from the inteifial evidence of his remaining works mu|t bo’ 
comparatively inconclusive : such, for example, as that^the “ Tphigenia 
in Aulide *’ was composed before the Iphigenia in Tapride,*’ because 
the historical action of the first preceded that which gave origin to 
the latter ; so that a fortiori (according to Boeckh), the Iphigenia in 
Aulide” a])peared before the “ Fr^gs” of Arifii^phanes ; and that the 
tragedy of the same name, which yet certaiijy appeared subsequently 
to that comedy, apd whicli is that pi’eserved to us, ^could not bo the 
work of the older Epripides. But this hr^Pnricnt loses any weight as 
to the question of probability that it might have possessed, when* wo 
(^onsider that the “ Antigone” of Sophoales was produced many years 
before his iEdipus Colon us,” notwitlistanding that the Converse holds 
of their action in point of time. The fourtii argument adduced h^v 
Bmckh, that the prologues in the other dramas are composed in 
hexameters, while that of the “ Iphigenia in Aulide” is in anapsestio 
verse, loses its weight in some«degree, as the lost tragedies may have 
restored the balance in that respect* In all probahilitjr, it is to tlio 
ignorance of interpolators that we owe certain peculianties of diction 
apparent in the “Iphigenia,” which gave grounds for th# suspicion 
entertained by Boeckh and Eichstadt of a double, edition* founded on 
the same fable — the one appearing before the “Frogs,” and ridiculed 
in it, and another subsequently, altered in accordance with the 
strictures contained In that comedjj; the latter alone remaining to us, ^ 
and crrf)neously supposed by those critics to beithe work of a younger 
Euripides. * ^ 

Mr. Arnold has prefixed a preface to his Tragedy of “Merope”* of 
very considerable length, and with a paradt^of learning which, warf cer- • 
tainly not required by the fac^ that ji Te has followed in the st^s of 
Goethe, in etideavourinc to make#tJp»en86Vlfere and defined cutline of 
Qrtiek tragedy, with its few, simple, and strong emotions, familiar to a 
moderij public. I> is at lea|t a comparative novelty to the English 
recd^r, as Milton is tlie only Englishman who has successfully attempted 
it ; and Goetlib’s “ Ipliigenia” is far front resembling a Greek tragedy 
in its construction, so that ifiterope will have tb? advant^b of novelty 
at least, in aljtyacflng the*atteption of the refiifedpnd educated reader. 

If the authornW succeeded kj agimalSng^the severe and antique shape ^ 

M m. n ■■ M .. . .... rfT . . * ■ "* . 1 ' h n— | r ■ ■■ 

* '«Merope.” jflLTratsdy. By Matthew AmdA London; l^ctngman, 1868. # 
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in which he \\^ preferred t6 appear before the public with any portion 
of the Proinethban fire, he will assuredly meet with duo recognition. • 

The fable of the drama is familiar to students alike of (jreek and 
of modem literature, for it had been previously dramatised by Mafiei, 
Voltaire, and Alfieri. Mr. Arnold, however, claims to have treated 
the story in one important particular in a manner essentially dilForeid 
from his predecessors, so* as to render it more fitted to produce thal 
mingled emotion of horror and pity, wliich should be the aim of a 
skilfully wrwiglit tragedy. , * 4 • 

The argument is that CresphonteE, an Heraclei^ ruler of IVrcsscniH, 
from which his ancestry had expelled the usurping l^yndarida), hatl 
caused jealousy among Dorian nobles by zealous attempts to con- 
ciliate the conquered race ; and at length a Conspiracy, headed by 
Polyphontes, a trusted friend and counsellor, dejmves Crospliontos 
and his two ^eldest sons of life; the third and ypungest, iEpytus, 
escaping through the exertions of his mother, Merope, is sent by 
her, under the faithful guardianship of an old servant, to her brother’s 
court in Arcadia, wheis^.he child grows to maturity, and then returns, 
disguised, to avenge the slaughter of his father and brothers by tlie 
death of the usurping' Polyphontes, and to regain jjhc throne, which 
he conceives to be bis /jf* 'right. The drama op^^ns at the moment 
whon iEpytus ha? arrived at Stenyclaros, the new cajntal of M(‘ssenia j 
and the action, 'svhich termieiates with the death of the usurping 
Polyphontes, has its inception. 

Inallpreiious attempts to dramatize this lii.sU>ric fable, Polyphontes 
has been drawn much as our usurping King Bichard, and his death 
excites no other emotion than that he met with a retribution too long 
delayed. Mr. Arnold presents him rather as a conspirator of the 
Brutus stamp, W'ho slow his friend from patriotic motives, and would 
have protected his sons, who were slaughtered by tlieir father’s infuriat(‘ 
enemies in(.spite of him. The usur|>er, moreover, makes matrimonial 
advances to tne implacable Merope, not moved thereto by the mature 
charpis of the bereaved widow, but from a most praiseworthy, but 
unappreciated, desire to make reparation and heal discord ; though the 
reparation, being defended for twenty years, seems somewhat of the 
latest. This no doubt <may contribute to place the cliaractcr of Poly- 
phontes in a more' amiable light, and thus conduce to the desired 
msthetical result when his death is accomplished, but it is not in ac- 
,cord^ace with nature. Coi^d Merope have so ob.'jtinatel}’^ and so long 
retaint;d the belief that he had'imurdergd her children, if he bad been 
known to have striven icf oavt:v.^l^m at the epoch of their lather's 
slaughter — and she could scareelyli^ve failed t(c know this, had he done 
so, as he pleads to her F A woman might forgive tl^yleath of Iris- 
band, for all are not so at/Jiaclwid or so revengeful as Chriemldlde ;V»it 
could ^ny man hope for thq forgiveness of a mother, who’ believed that 
he had destroyed her children ? Richard courts the Lady Anne, and 
half winQ }ier, while his hand is yet red with 'the blood oLthc husbajjd 
she is following to the grave; biit th^sre are no children slaughtered 
^et I ^nd we,, who are looking on,, can the tiger’^ eye glariifg on 
Vtho victim, who suffers herself to be deluded by the lying tongue. 
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Meropo, when Poly[)ho]itos thus addresses her, niighif-well helicjve iluit 
he sought to conecal crpelty by treachery ; and the Reparation is alto- 
gether too long delayed, if it was ever to be attempted. 

There are line passages scattered through tho piece ; but we rc(|uirc 
human nature more than rhetoric, even in a Greek ti’agcdy, notwith- 
standing the bad exanq)le of Euripides; and the unreal characters Hit 
before us like the ghosts which thronged around Ulysses, when in hell 
he sacrificed to Tircsias. * 

Tlic account given by*th^ disguised -^Epytus of fiiswown deatli to 
Polyphontes is a very perfect •example of the circumstantial lie, and 
might deceive a luspicious usurper, who j’^et, since he knew the father 
well, nTiglit •[)erhaps have hecn expected to^recogfiise some of liis iinca- 
inonts in tho son, ^ ^ 

Mr. Arnold has diluted his nicaiiing with a profifsion of words not 
always ha]>pily or gracefully selected, for example at j)p. 126 -ti 

“ Not time, not lightning, - * 

Not min, not tli under, 
hillace the endless 
Decrees of lleav(?n ; 

Make Justice alter, 

Jtevoke., assuage her ♦ 

lyjiieh dooms dread cuds to dfe:nlful deeds, 

And violent deaihs to violent mca.” * 

A Greek chorus is allowed to be loquadious; but we remeAi])er a sin^;le 
lijie in Sophocles which ex])resses all thi.s, in itself trite and coinuiou- 
place enough — \\l hiva fepa<7Uf, ifiva k*ai TraHciv tff rft~~ and surely 
at ]). Ill}, such words as Oleander and Agnus Castus have too botanical 
and nnxlern a sound to grace the part of a Greek chorus. The cha- 
racter ol‘ Polyphontes, the only attempt at originality in this drama, 
strikes us a.s a laiJuro. Stern, determined, if not cruel, his actions 
have ])roved him to bo. Mr. Arnold wishes also to rnak(‘ him ajijn'ar 
not undeserving his people’s love — sagacious and not um’fistly severe, 
willing to govern as mercifully as a usurper could -and yt‘i, alter 
twenty yeails of possession, ho falls a victim to the designs ol an*jne\- 
poriemfcd youth, who had no opportunity of gaining allies among ( ho 
subjects or a<lhcrents of the tyrant ; with such a character ho could 
not so In^ve fallen, and with so long ami wi?;e ^ tenure of ])ower ho 
deserved some friends Avho should have avenged liis <leath, and at 
lejist not gloried in his fall, lu the old hisLoi ic table, and ju tho 
dramas of Voltaire and Alfieri, who lii^e followed it, he is inorp natu- 
rally repnjsciited as a bloody, rcmoisjjjojjS tyrant,*^whose deatli all 
might desire and none could deplcA'gi^io whom the exiled lieir might 
slaughter wdtli impunitj', and by so doing only increase his title to the 
afA^o*»s of a JilVu-ated i)0(iple. Mr. Asnold liAS jiacrificed historic 
tj»eAh," and has not attairttd liis purpose, i • 

Pope’s paraphraso^of tho Odyssey”^ is roprqdticedby Mr. Btim.in a 

: ^ -jjl w 

The*()oVss(^"*of limner.” /J^urislaW’ by Aloxax^er Pope. AVitli “Tbo 
Ba’ttlc of thu Fiings Jind the Mice.”7iy PariicK, and “The Hymns/' by Chapman 
and »lhers. With Notes by thJllev. 8. Wittton, M.A. Illustratod^i^h thd 
entire series of Flifctman’s designs. ^ * y 
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. more attractive ^orm than it fhas yet appeared in before the English 
public. Elaxmak’s designs, which are faithfully copied, with their 
exquisite beauty and grace, realize for the merefy English reader soine- 
what of that Greek eJeraent which is lost in the translation. It may 
be doubted, indeed, if the gentle Flaxman was aestlieticall)^ best fitted 
to illustrate the sterner features of the Homeric poems. He imparts 
the regular Greek beauty of ^outline to all his figures, with the excep- 
tion of the Plneacian sailors, who are depositing tlie sleeping Ulysses 
with his troasi4j*e' on the shores of his own» long-sought island, and 
this is perhaps artistically the best, of th'e illustrations. The face of 
Zeus, who is giving his mandates.to £[di*mes and ALLene, but ill ex- 
presses the majesty that^jSkould characterize the Lord cf Htaven, 
notwithstanding the presence of the sj^mhols of iiis.power, the sleeping 
lightniilg, and the sceptre of omnipotence. 

Flaxman ^id not sufficiently appreciate the expression conveyed in 
the outlines of t&t' head, but he excels particularly in the representa- 
tion of female beauty ; notliing can excel the attitude and ex]jres- 
sion of TVnelope’s female atterfdant, fairer than her mistress, wliose 
fond treaehci'y in destro^^in^Mhy night the web woven dui*ing the day 
she has betrayed to the suitti?.s. The brute satisfaction of the gorged 
Cyclop, too (p. Hoy, as he u!ya-tr;hes Ovtic, devising with the gravity 
of an aristocratic butler tlie delicious drink that is to assure the 
destruction of his cherished eye, is excellent; but Polv])h(‘me has 
clearly no ri|ljlit to orbits placecf'in the usual maimer, in addition to 
the grim optig in the centre of the forehead. 

The “Batrachoinyoinachia,” by Dri Paimell, and the Hymns to Ceres, 
Apollo, Hermes, and Ajihrodite are added, as well as the shorter addresses 
to the inferior divinities. 

Mr. Bohn has another illustrated volume, containing the poetical works 
of Pope,^ with numerous notes, which wdli be serviceable to sucli general 
readers as areyiterested in the works of the prudent little bard of Twicken- 
ham. Certain iictes, marked respectively ‘SStevens” and“ Wilkes,*' appear 
for tlie first time, with Fnc exception of some by Stevens, given previously 
in Mr. “Bowles’s edition, and are derived from manuscript dn notations 
in their respective copies of Pope’s works. It appears tliat the notorious 
John ^Wilkes once meditated an edition of Pope, but did not persevere 
in his intention. His ap^no’latedeopy is in the^jlreiiville library, preserved 
in tlie British M useum. The illustrations, which are woodcuts, are most 
of then^ good, anti are well adapted to the class of readers most likely to 
become purchasers of Pope’s ^woxks. 

An unmutilated edition of “ EeKques of Ancient Poetry” was 

certainly required, and the one ju^^s'Ued under the auspices of the llev. 
G. GiUillan^ contains all the latest improvementk and additions of the 
author, retains the ancient spelling, and, whiki possessin^^very advllvot^e 
of typography, is not madtf too'^xpensive by an* unnecessary luxury 

: V * “ 

® ‘'Poiie’s Poetical Works.” With lllustratidns. Carrutliers. Jjondou : 
Bohn. 1858.^ . f " “ ^ c “ ^ " 

^ “ Reliques * of Ancient English Poetry.” ^‘Go:^isting of old*S^roic Ballads, 
Sdngs, an J other Pieces of our Earlier Poets, tc^getlier with some lew of later 
d^te. 'ily Thomas Percy, Bishops of DroiKore.' With Memoir itod Critical Di*^ 
sertatiun by the Rev. G. GiAfilian. 3 vols. • * 
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illustration. A short sketch of Dr. Percy’s life is pressed, and eloquent 
but somewhat meagre remarks by the editbr on ’ballad poetry are 
added. * 

Though this collection has been so long before the public, it may not 
be altogether superfluous to recal the circumstances under which it was 
made, and to revive the memory of a man who has done something 
for the literature of his country, exertioni^ which were not unrewarded, 
and which he lived to see Appreciated . The collection of ancient 
ballads was neccissarily iv labour of love, like that the minstrelsy 
of the Scottish Borders, aJhd!^ l^d Long existed in |ihanuscript in Dr. 
Percy’s possossihn ; but hfi had too little confidence in his own 
judgraent, or in tno intrinsic poetical mcritj^of ^is collections, to give 
thorn to the world ^ill* urged thereto by Johnson and Shenstonc. He 
appears oven to have .thought that an ajology waS required when he 
confronted these productions of an artless muse with,the-anoro stately 
and pretentious? ellbrts of modern versifiers ; but iu truth their elo- 
tiuence was from the heart, and drew from the inspiration of that 
Helicon a perennial interest. Where carele^ or ignorant transcribers 
had deformed tlio sense of his tfixt, the d^tor pleads for the necessity, 
and confesses the fact of a little judicious festoration, which huil the 
clfect he hopefl of illustrating the •nicquing,^ and preserving the 
reyjutatiou of old* English poetry, as careful cleaning and my derate 
use of varnish may disclose the morijjs of a picture obscured by lapse 
oi* time. . ^ 

Tt appears that Shenstonc was to have shared the labour and re- 
sponsibility of editorship with Dr. Percy, but death . prevented this 
rather strange literary partnership. The more modern pieces indeed 
were selected by him, and were retained by so jealous an antiquary as 
Dr. J\Tcy from deference to the taste and respect for the memory of his 
friend. An eloquent simplicity, truth, and an utter forgetfulness of self 
in thd subject, are the distinguishing characteristic charqps of the best 
of the old English ballads, as of that greatest and noblfllt German eque 
ballad, the Niebelungenlied. * ^ 

A perusal of the Bishop’s Essay on the ancient minstrels, preliminary 
to the “ Ilcliques,” will repay even the most instructed student in this 
field of research, whether we regard curious anecdote or an aesurate* 
record ol^ such scanty fact^ as can be gleaned from historians too re- 
gardless of those common and familiar things, iniinitely more interesting 
end instructive, ha^ they been preserved, than most of the occwrrenc^s 
in the history of those persons »rho changed to occupy the m^re con- 
spicuous parts on the stage o#humah5?^it*swi. The distinction and 
consideration possessed by Danislx JJ^’orwegian SlSlds (*' smoothers 
of language”) dc^scentfed also on the Norman . and Saxon minstrels, and 
td^ of them^wlio enioycwl royal favcflir beesrme* possessed, if they 
\TO’C prudent, of eonsfaerable proi>erty — one ,of these harjnonioua 
brethren incleed, Ed^er or fialifeinis, king’s minstrsBl, founded the Priory 
and Hospital of &t. Bart];iolomew, iu SmithfieW, in 1102, an^ third year 
of the reigi^<«atHenry the First Ik wa« not till^he reign of* Elizabeth 
that the wandfering minstrJfe oiT jongleurs* fell into general d^esteeift, 
ana to be regarded as n* belfter tliaU vagabonds. * 
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* * Xt was in thesef/* Reliques’* «tliat fcHBVY Chase was first published 
in a perfect form, purged of intrusive barbarisms and vulgarisms, intro- 
duced by careless or illitemte transcribers. Tlio writer of this ballad 
appears to have been one Richard Sheale, but not the person of that 
name mentioned by the antiquary Hearne, and who was living in 
1688 , while the composition of this ballad cannot bo placed later than 
temp. Henry VI. It is npt founded on ascertained historic factv 
but l(^al tradition may have preserve(t the record of some bordet* 
strife, unchroniejed in historic annals, and the author of “ Chevy Chase'’ 
has confounded tfhf occurrence, whateyef it was, with the battle ol* 
Otterbourne, commemorate in the next ballad. ’ * 

Sm Caulute bears n^rk/^ of modern handling, confessed indeed by Dr. 
Percy, and rendered necessary by the mutilation., which this ancient 
ballad hJid undergofie. We would particularly indicate such a passage as 

' \ Paire Christabelle, that ladye bright, 

' / Was had forthe of the towre ; * 

But ever she droopeth in licr miiide. 

As nij^by an ungentle winde, 

Domseme fayre lilyc flowre. 

The tender gallantry of tbis verse is essentially modern, and that 
gentle respect for the* refined fotna^o character is certainly not generally 
found , either in the old dramatists or in the old ballads. 

Geriiutus, the Jew of Venice, may perhaps liavo suggested Shy lock, 
though Gregorio Leti*s well-known story in his life of Sixtus V. attri- 
butes the cruelty to a Christian merchant, Paul Socchi, and makes tluj 
Jew usurer, Sampson Ceneda, the jkntonio of the play, while Po]>e 
Sixtus turns up as the unromantio Portia who contrived so well 
to temper justice with mercy. As a ballad, Gernutus has very slender 
pretensions to merit. 

This volume of the “ Reliquos” is divided into three books, the first, 
containing b;dlads of undoubted antiquity; the second, ballads that 
illustrate ShakS^carc; the third, the more modern ballads by Shirley, 
Warnej, Beaumont anfl Fletcher, Sir R. Wotton, &c., with one or 
two Spanish ballads ; aipd the volume closes with a copious glossary. 

Wc may adopt the first sentence of Herr Von Kreyssig’s preface to 
theses Lectures on Shjtopeare,® and agree with him that a good work, 
like good wine, speakc for itsejf. He has < approached liis labour, one 
of love, and we in England should honour him for it, with a competent 
kpowledge of his author, and the fullest desire to <Jo justice to one 
much honoured in Germany's in England; but was there any need 
to go out of his way in the p«»fiii^to deiSfounce Lord Bacon's servility 
and ingratitude, or to declare tbat'SSfizabeth exacted from her courtiers 
a servile homage which Louis XIV., in the Tulncss of his power, 
would have blushed tcf receivOi Foreigners, troubled Mvith an 
sense of politicaj bon<k^c, haye an uncanditf propensity to assu^? 
former political servi’^^iyin the English l^atioh, because venal or timid 

— ^ L ^ 

a “VorlesuEfgen tlber fihakspeara^ seine Zr»i%' und seine Von F* 
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courtiers not unfrequ^tly did the hidding of tyrannicsd rulers ; but 
tliero was some difference, and we must point it out to foreigners who 
will not see it, between the external homage, due partly to the Queen’s 
sex, but which never yielded a constitutional point, nor did she, hoW> 
ever prone to arbitrary rule, dare to violate that gi*eat fundamental 
privilege* of the representatives of the^ people which preserves all 
others — tliat taxes shall not ®e levied without their consent, a|^d who 
at her death left her kingdom prosperous and coflt^ted ; there was 
some difference, we say, HetVqpn each a ruler, and^uch a people, and 
a king who lavts^jed the bloftd and the mbney of twenty millions of 
his subjects to perpetriite unjust warsf ip j^nsion mistresses, and 
bastards whom he/pfomoted to honours and commands which they 
disgraced, who violated every constitutional right tft which tb9 meanest 
subject lias an indefeasible claim, and who left his Hngdgm bankrupt, 
and his peoplcf discontented and starving. ^ • 

This lirst volume contains twelve Lectures on Shakspeare, the first 
of which is devoted to a consideration of SJ^kspearc’s contemporaries 
^uid times, containing nothing Vith whieil we are not all familiar ; the 
second, to the drama of the Middle Afes^ — the dcvclojiraont of the 
drama in England up to the time ef ^kakspeafb — the English stage 
iluriiig his lifetinfe, the social position of *actors ; the third, to Shaa- 
sjieare’s biography, in which most ^meagre province Herr Kreyssig, 
with praiseworthy industry, endeavours to derive some ^sistance from 
the internal evidence of the sonnets ; in the fourth, thc^gradual revival 
of tlio study and general appreciation of Shakspeare is traced ; and 
the fifth is an introduction to the study of the historical plays ; the 
remaining six are devoted to an analysis of these, beginning with 
.Richard 11., and ending with .King John. 

J’rofessor Chapman’s colonial tribute of not inharmonious verso to 
the poetical literature of the day,*^ awakes in places din^renymsoences 
«)f tlio author of Endymion. It professes to be 4he result of a 
summer’s musing amidst the picturesque littfe islets, and clear deep 
waters of a Canadian lake. The author is professor of mineralogy and 
gcrjlogy ifi the university of the capital of Western Canada. 

A long theologico-romantio •poem in blank verse, by Dr. !l^ber,% 
which litts contrivefl to ^each a second ediflu^j, breathes a hearty ap^q 
prociation of wild Westmoreland scenery, amidst its author’s saciw 
#mgagements in Jjondon, but expressed something too voluminously, 
and really reminds us of a svriteiv had thought long forgotten, 
Sir R. Blackraore. • * * ' 

Mr. Moggridge’s little volum^sJf ^oems^^ may have afforded 
nation to the le^ure,^which indeed must be considerable, of an amiabla 
rj^i, Vhose rending burn much anaong the poets of the classy aim 

8 “A Song of dharity.”* Professo’r of Toronto tTniyepd^i 

Andrew Jitr Arn^ur and Co., King Street West, Toronm 1^7* 

Jj^^celot.” A of the Middle By F. Faber, B.^.- 

^2nd Bditiou^»4!tichardBon and Soe, 14?, Strand. • , . 

“Poems.*’ By E. 0. iteggridge. Judd and Glass, Kofr Bridge BtretA 
1858. . 
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increasing, inosi?«i giveaf to set forth their subjective meditations in 
fluent verse, which glides from the memory ^J^ith surprising facility, 
and leaves us, after perusal, if we ever get so far, rather wondering 
why it was written. There are things, nevertheless, in the volume, 
which reflect credit on the good feeling and good humour of the 
author. A want of genuine humour is sadly conspicuous* howevoj*, 
and nowhere more than when he trieaito be comical, as in “ Partant 
pour la Franc^,”- at p. 136, which is meant to be very funny, and 
perhaps is so, bUvthe reader laughs at^ aOd^not with, the writer. 

We are ready to allow 'that in^ulging^in a periodical appearance of 
verse or rhyme is n%t the^ most objectionable way of killing* time, 
and that an idle man may do worse than by r(^;o«;ding, in more or loss 
harmonioiu language, the reveries or the fancies which occupy most 
beads having leisure to form them. We suppose Mr. Kingsley bail 
some other, th,o£^h we fear not better, motive than poetic inspiration 
for awakening Andromeda from her long repose, in which attempt 
he has adopted an exot^ form of versification, which Southey, vvitli 
Mr. Canning’s^ assistance, pCROved to l>e an unsuitable vehicle of poetic 
meaning to English eans. s«JIe certainly puts some line sentiments 
into the, mouths ofdiis ,aud celestial charact«s, the latter of 

whom he sempulously calls by their Greek names ; and tlicre is a little 
hit of painting a Iluhens, when the parricidal son of Danae reaps 
his reward, ibr rescuing the fair and royal damsel from her unpleasant 
enemy. As a vehicle for mere moral sentiment, this fable may do as 
well as another ; but we think a niuch finer paraphrase, and a much 
prettier tribute to the Greek maiden’s beauty, was devised by Linnieus 
when he gave io the lovely blossom that now bears her name, for 
reasons containing better poetry than any we find here, the power to 
rescue her from the nimbus of antique fable, and to bring before 
our eyes a living symbol of the charms that more tlian rewarded her 
deliverer. ^ 

The sonnet atp. 6P commemorates, we suppose, some nameless lady 
whosif great endowments were little appreciated by an unworthy 
husband ; but why wish her Shakspeare’s wife, whpii he left his own 
so s^n aft6r marriage, and could onljr have seen her again when years 
of absence had made ,{iirii almost a strangej; or if “ throned as Caesar’s 
mate,” she would scarcely have been happier ; for we presume the 
greatest of them, Julius, is meant, and we know^what a remarkabty 
donstai^ husband and highly virtuoys character ‘he was. lliere is 
something originsj, however ^ fr | n^r. Kingsley has an ode of welcome 
to the north-east wind, thinkmg^tf^ hard that zephyrs and southern 
breezes have hitherto mpnopohzed the favour ctf the Muses ; hut then 
flannel waistcoats/; great-eoato, and woolltgi wrappers are not pOoeieal, 
and they are the only thifigs, except influenz^*^' and sore-throats, lik^y 
to be suggested by horth-east wind/ 'We musi h^ to difler from 
Mr. Kingsley i in calling the iofjj south-western the ladies; breeze;” 
if he ha;d‘e1csr tossed ^utward-^oupd fof ten days in thaj^ty of Biscay, 

**"" * " ' '■ .. — .......fa...,. - .,, .. 

u Abdromeda and other Poems.” By Chctrles Kingsley, Hector of Evmley. 
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with a south-wester right in his teeth, and the/ sun all the tim^ 
invisible, his enlarged experience would have suggested a differei^t 
and. a truer estimate. We like the “ early’Vpoems at the end of the 
volume better than those which a larger experience and greater know- 
ledge should have forbidden to issue in the careless, unfinished form 
we see. The Ked King’^ has some merit, though the weird monk*s 
warning to the feasting Rgfus may Ifave been suggeste<l by that 
which appalled Louis S&rza in the cathedral of Milun, 

We have here a fifth edition of JSijer’s famous^etters on Art,'^ 
addressed to a » young ladf^J an^ they <vell ddlJ^ve to bo better 
known in.Englaftd, mor^ especially by t|ie lac^sf for whose advantage 
they were particuji^rly written. The wdl% Tias been enlarged, and 
in some respects improved, by the present editoi^ Herr Gnubti, and 
consists of sixty-one letters on the principal objects to be'attaincd by a 
study of the Kino Arts. There are excellent portrait in Steel of Kaul- 
bach, Ucethoven, and Itauch, eoryphasi in three pr<9vincos of art ; and 
the two national poets of Germany, Goethe and Schiller, are well 
rei rescifted in lithograph. We may rmnsrfk en passant, that there is 
an evident tendency to exalt the fine mntal development of Goethe, 
alrciwly comujoncing, such as produ<5pd tlie in^posing caricatures of 
Shakspearo and -Napoleon, with which ^ve*are all familiar. 

For tlie sake of our lady readers, if we have any, we may briefly 
define ^Esthetics — a Greek word, t)f German inventi^jn, naturalized 
in England — as the sense of the beautiful in art, from that inatinotive 
perception which recognises theu harmony of a tune, the justness of 
proportion in a building, to thar highest form of. perception generally 
allied with intellect, which feels all that the greatest poets can Imiiai't 
even in their noblest creations— -unattainable, as we constantly see, W 
any amount of cultivation, if the instinctive faculty is wanting. It 
may even apply to the sense of religious purity, beauty, and woi*th, 
and is so used by Schiller, who says, ‘^Das Chris^iAhum in seiner 
reineri Form ist Harstellung schoner Sittlichkeit oder Menschwerdung 
des Heiligen, unci in diesem Sinne die hochste Aesthetische Kwligiou.*’ 
(Clirist Unity in its Pure Form is an Exhibitiq^ of a beautiful Morality, 
or of the Incarnation of the Jloly, and in this Sense k the highest 
Ailsthe^^c Iteligion.) • ' * * 

The purpose of the Ibtters is to guide tlfe female student in her 
choice of subjects, and to present her with the purest and best 
examples in eacli style of art, in ^whatever direction her j^refera nee 
may "lie. 

The sixteenth letter (the pry»ious are devoted to general preluni- 
nary constderationss) treats of architecture, more particularly of its 
> behest dev^o^ment, as ^een in the Remains, of ^antique GreQiee,‘ wad 
"the Temple of Thesiais at Atlysns is figured in illustration .; wbilo 
the magnificent •fane a^ Dligderah, With it| cpdlesa rows;.f£kB^ 
coluimwpffs .^ded as a specimen of” the b^bai'ib of 

architecfi^re. The author enlarges <||n the ii^Hetie .oup gipbd 

^ Yr-i :p: 
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old Gothic buildiAgs in producing an involuntary feeling of reverence, 
and remarks that a Gothic cathedral is in itself a sermon ; “ eiii 
Gothische Dom ist echop an sich einc Christliche Predigt.” 

In the nineteenth and two following letters, ancient and modern 
sculpture are <jonsidored, and the Vatican Apollo, with the matchless 
group of the Laoeodn, are indicated ; the latter figured as the highest 
attainments in this branch of art. jPainting and music are treated in 
the letters which^ follow ; Oriental poetry (of which there is a long 
and curious c»?mple talsen « from "Dr. ^pftzmann’s translations of 
Indian poetry, enfit’-Jed “ J^iog U^inara’^ CompassiopJ’ and is a kind 
of moral dialogue bij ween the kin^ and a haw^, from* whose destructive 
claws the king had resc%^ dove which had^ Ibwn into liis bosom 
for protection) ; the epic, dramatic, and lyrical productions of ancient 
Greece; and«the modern poetry of Italy. Shakspearo, supreme in 
Germany asT in j|lnglaud, has a letter to himself (thq. 4Sth) ; then 
German poetry; Goethe, Schiller, Uhland, its eliief worthies, are ana- 
lysed. The theatre, and even dancing and landscape gardening, are 
not neglected ; and the k.st letter doges with a consideration of the 
influence exerted on the chSacier by the sedulous cultivation of an 
aistbetic taste. ^ 

We shdl conclude our ^lOtiee' of this excellent \vork by quoting 
therefrpm a parallel between Goethe and Schiller, not because of any 
novelty, for bgith poets are duly appreciated in England, but because 
they are types of classes: Goethe of that small one, few in numbers, 
but eternal in xenown, who express the noblest and wisest jjoetry in 
the actions and suiibrings of their hunuiii creations — whom we recognise 
as invented in harmony with the invariable laws of our nature ; the 
other, far more numerous, of which Schiller may perhaps rank as tlie 
chief, who have sought to express in language the thoughts and feelings 
of themselves or of others, without the power to place them before 
us in those epi bodied creations of the highest genius, wdiich alone 
would seem to juvtify tlje use of that word whose equivalent is maker. 

“ Goctshe,” says Hmriclis.(Schiller’s “Dichtuiigen,*'&c.), “ felt a liytdv intcrcsl 
ill all we call nature, for., the visible and actual. His elemeiif of .aclion was 
uiatter. His ^xed purpw was, as Schiller said, to rccjciv^e laws from tlic 
objective, and to deduce from Nature her own principles. Form and substance 
were to hiiif* the expressieus of a universal idea. - He did not lose himself in 
reveries about Nature, but examined her creations. His gift of intuition (or 
tendency to re^d the actual) was employed with striking effect in natiirah 
history, ffbm wliich he banished the 9iouds of reflection without observat ion. 
His theory of colours, and the ine^morph(aiis of plants, are an eternal 
moiiuuieut of his genfhs for interpreTflfepMiturc. Physical science, chemistry, 
mineralogy and geology, physiology ^aud" comparative anatomy, occupied him 
incessantly. He sought to know the details of the great opo.^ations of 
and SchiUer saw with adtbnishnfbnt how that ‘In researches he ascended ^ 
step by step from the simplest organisSitions, to the ^inpst complex. Like 
Nature .hcfitelf, he was caW mid tranquil iu Lis operatfons, and '’’U'e and for- 
tunate in all that he imderUmk. in lyri, he hail more leanvig to ’j^eiiViepliou 
than to sensation ; and wh^ music atiraoted him but little, he architect . 
ture, sculpture,^ and painting, and^eveii drew landscapes after nature. Ho was 
a irian corn^^te in all pijrts, anc^ demanded definite outUne fovp in an 

objiect, however beautiful. . 
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y Quite otjierwiso was Schiller, who, altifougli ho had^ studied raedieino, * 
(winced little susccptibUiJy for the contemplation, or stiidy of nature. Ac- 
cording to his friend Strcicher, the external world had no existence for him 
when he was occupied in composition; he was ‘ as if by a convulsion* with- 
drawn into himsclr. During his numerous wanderings in the mountains, with 
Streichcr for a companion, the latter was obliged to draw his attention to Ihc 
finest prospects, so completely was he absorbed in his own reflections. Ho 
was attracted, not by naturCi but l^y the microdosm within. His element was 
the subjective ; on this account nc was more especially occupied with history 
find i)hilosophy.** ^ 

The Dean of \ViBstminster, ^alit1;le tifp substance of two 

I>apers^read^before*the PhiJological Socictj^ Nov^Sjmnd Nov. 19, 1857, 
draws attention to tlys deficiency, whether o^xcess or defect, existing 
in our English Dictionaries. He does not -confine Ijirnself to general 
strictures, hut points out definitely wherein he conceives* Such works 
are susceptihle evt* improvement. The following arc tlie^riinfipal heads : 

1. Obsolete words arc incompletely registered; some ’inserted; some* 
omitted. 

2. Much earlier instances of the use ol^W(j?ds occur than are cited 

ill the Dictionaries, so that we are not ^rrpctly informed as to the 
aiiti(piity and cijrrcncy of such words. ^ , 

3. Important meanings and uses of *wof3s*are passed over. 

•1. Synonymous words are too little distinguished. • 

5. Our Dictionaries are not unfrcqtiently unnecessarily^ redundant, 
inserting words that might justly he excluded, or not so well meriting 
a place as others that are unnoticc^. * 

Such obsolete words as occur in our older classic authors, Dr. Trench 
contends should be inserted, as ‘‘ brangle'* (ebranler) from Swifb, and 
“ Drugger mans’* from Pope; hut the reading of the compilers of 
ordinary dictionaries may fail to furnish them with many sucli woixls, 
and a •complete knowledge of any languligo can only be acquired 
through a very extensive acquaintance with its literatim, ancient as 
well as modern, and the propriety of such admission is questionable. 
IhcjJAfiusoK used a cerfjain politic, but, as the Dean contends, urijusti- 
liable discretion in retaining only such obsolete words as appeared 
likely to he useful in etymologicqj inquiries, Tiic Dean would have «. 
all such wqi’ds inserted, not being provincial, which are to he#unfli in 
our standard authors. Thi?, perhaps„might be attained ink dictionary 
which hhoulJ embody one’s idea of lexicographical perfection; yet 
many such words kre used c^ricioi\ply# and quaintly by ouf oldet 
authors,’ and because .they appeared^ onomato-poietically expressive, 
not because they were current in^^eir day. Holland, for example, 
was actuated by mere pedantry when hb used such a word as 

secondarjj ifteaning; ^ts primary Ijjeingf tljat ^of a wasp»gnib, 
wiiicli, from its pinched «md contraqted form and position, suggested 
]»robably th# secondary mjank^g of the^wor^-r^miscr, or penurious 
person. ^ • 

Some provjinciiil and strictly iocal Jvor^ are in^nitely mqre^ interest- 

% 1 1— 

On Botne DyfiolencieB in oiit EngSah Dictionaries.**, By Kichard^^nevix 
Trench, D.D., Dean of >Festminstei< London: J. W. Parker and Son. ft67. ^ 
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ing philological^, and more important in reference to our <!!wn liwignage, 
than many of tfio clumsy and exotic Greek and Latin compounds wlucli 
appear in tho pages of Burton, Rogers, Henry More, and others. 
Like old coins dug up when least expected, they suggest the memory 
of a jiast, which had long vanished from the surface. Such a woid is 
spong,*’ an East- Anglian provincialism for a contracted and irregular 
nook of ground, deforming the symmgtry gf a field. Another is the 
adjective “ leer,” ^ empty — current among the rustic population oi 
GloucestershifV and exactly equivalejf. if the German word ol tlic 
same sound ana\orthog|?ajdiy. ^^he«\]fora “renn^;” is used in East 
Anglia for a sm^wi mouse, suffgesting repaotc reminiscences^ of the 
Latin armea, which h«#tfie same meaning, the principle ol idetii 

sonane, , * .*.•!• 

The eajltest meaning of words should certainly he indicated in our 
dictionarH's ; tlic root of a word is thus discovcri^d, and the v(‘ry 
foundations of ft language laid bare. The word “ abandon is cited in 
illustration, as having for its obvious etymon, banu or bannuin i. e. 
lawry for not appearing to the summons of a liege lord. Another wonr 
might have been adduced,/^ superstitious,” the origin of which is little 
suspected by most^readers, and is well explained by Cigero (“ De Natura 
Deorum,” 1. ii., c. 28). «if ’Thomas Browne, too, mjes civUity ” in its 
origr.nal Latin sense, from which th^ later meaning, as being the 

f rowth of society, has descondfed ; also “ profound” as a verb, like the 
rench approfondir. Jeremy Taylor employs ‘‘contrition” in its 
primary senSe of coutero (Serpent^ are curious to preserve their heads 
from contrition or bruising. — Sermons ii. 186) . 

We do not see why certain words originally technical, hut come 
gradually into common use, such as “ cedema,” have not fully as good 
a right to appear in a dictionary — ^nay, a better — than such extremely 
local and exotic word.s as Burton’s “elcgin,” or Jeremy 7’aylor s 
“ spagyristi”^ especially as this last has two familiar ei^uivalents in 
alchemist or chemist . . . . 

The attempts to distinguish synonymous words in a dictionary might 
lead to confusion, for there are almost no synonyms, strictly speaking, iu 
our language ; and the shades of moaning that distinguish words with a 
wc^rlyipdentical signifkation, are rather to be felt than defined, and 
are not to he aequirffd by foreigners. 

Mr. Donne’s excellent Essays,'* eight in number, which have appeared 
•at diUK^rent times in the “ ^stminster” and“ Quarterly Reviews,” find 
in “ Vr as er’s Magazine,” are-now^r^mhlished in a collected form. 
There are few wlio might not gain instruction and amusement from 
their perusal, though we rejpret' the recurrence ol such superfluous 
neologisms as “fon^ial;” “ ^mitary,” &c. The wh<Tle are distingmslicd 
, by, good* sense, considerable* lear;\png, a&d ta sound knowledge ol thu 
‘^aried^fortunes of t^e drama, ’ancient/s well as modern/ 

Another valuable republication is the volume of the*‘‘^jjcj"clopiiedia 
• • * • »___J S ft 

■« 1— « c lii * 

t ^ • 

“ ■ on the Dnune,”. * By WaUem Bodhem Donne. , London ; J<«m .W 

' Pftrfo and 8on, West Strand. 1858. 
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Metropolitafla,’* by the late Sir John' Stocl(krt,^®,"whieh contains 
eighteen chapters, havirig for their object to illustrate by amdysis and 
illustration the mechanism and relation of languages,' dialects, and 
idioms, the physiology of voice and speech, and concludes with a 
chapter on the component parts of every language. 

The space assigned to so extensive a subject was too contracted to 
allow of more than *brief illiyftrations of'^ many important questions 
incidental to sucli an incmiry, but it contains much^curious, and, to 
special students, useful inlorm:r 4 .tion. ^ 

The relationship of any* Erj'di»eaii language to th^lialocts of India 
does not secpi to h?ivo been su.spectecftilltqward^thllatter thmlof the 
sixteenth century, wlipi^Johii Ikcan, of GorjfJ^n lloUand, pointed out 
many resemblances Ijctwecn Teutonic and Indian wosds ; but lie drew 
therefrom tlie remarkable inference, that the Teutonic wses the more 
ancient tongue, and that Adam and Eve conversed in tlie,j)ure8t Dutch, 
The Sanscrit, which has so ra])idly risen into cultivation among us, 

^ which Sir W. Jones characterized as more perfect than Greek, anti 
more copious than the Latin, was kno™ o^ly by name in Europe 
before the imblieation of llallied’s “ CodSof Gentoo Laws,*’ in 1776, 
the preface to *vhicli contained plates »oT the Sa»iscrit alphabet, and 
extracts in prose aad verse. * » 

TJie chai)ters on Idioms, and that on the formation of woris by 
onomatopenia, will be most interestiitg to the general ^ipader. The 
idioms of a language, as special indications of the general psychological 
and cultural peculiarities of a pqpplc, are peculiarly imJeresting, and 
may assume an almost philosophical interest. Some of the examples 
of French idioms are not happily selected, as they are rather oxc< op- 
tional tlian peculiar to that tongue, and depend rather on capricious 
ta.ste for their occuvrenco than general adoption. Marshal Tureiuie, 
for exAmpIe, when General LaFerto had been accused of brutally beat- 
ing a servant, who had provoked him by some piec^ctf negligence,, 
could see nothing to blame in the gcncrars corbduct, but presupposes 
that the provocation was ample excuse for the chastisement, and writes 
in clumsy French^: “ 11 faut quo ce valet ait eu eiivors vous un tort 
bien grave, pour*que vous voug, soyez port<5 a une telle violence.’*^ 
That cite^ from Molierc’s “ George I)aiidin,’i k on the othes. haftd, a 
purely French idiom ; th^baroness says to plebeiaft son-in-law, 
“^pprenez, que tout notre gondre que vous soyez, il y’a grande dif- 
ference de vous a Hous.” Ther German Janguage abounds injidipma 
which approximate to thoses of our own cognate language. The 
Italian is probably the simplest and le£st idiomatic of liluropoan tongues, 
and permits a free traaslation into’^ English, without the same danger 
td merely boolt -instructed translator, ^hick %wajts those who havn 
hut a superficiai knowledge of Freijch or German. The most glaKng 
error of thiS kind jwdbablj occars»in*Cotton*s version 4Kf Mon- 

taigne’^^fiiflliSys : ** Lai^ons cette au^ secte, faisant expresse * pro* 
fession dc l»fierte,” rend!eredjby Cottoni-*“ Let u| leave that ether sect^ 
and make a efownright profession of fierceness.” 

* I - ■ ■ - ■ — ■■■ ‘ ' jr - 

'^GlSssologf, ov the Historkal tteiations* of LaifguageB." ok Jobe 
Sto4/lart, LL.D. London ; Kichard Griffin and Co, 
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The Eussian ^language contains st greater number oParticulations 
than cither of the Western languages, so that a native of that empire 
acquires English or Frencli with greater facility than an Englishman 
would acquire the latter, or a Frenchman the former. 

Pope’s translation of the well-known passage from Homer — 

And as tliq moon, refulgent lamp of night, 

O’er Heaven’s clear azUL’c,” &c. — 

is cited as anj^iglish cxan\ple of a translilior’s inaccuracies and mis- 
takes, in contralfcLwith Cowper’s fcorrepf^aml classical paraphrase. But 
it is evident th^^ope iiever intended^to give a literal translation of 
Homer, and though# of himself through the wholh progress of 
the work, than Of the matchless poem he profefeed to present in an 
English gaj;l). ‘ " 

The naitiona\ German idolatry for their two great poets has jiro- 
duced yet another volume, intended to illustrate the outer and inner 
life of Goethe and of Schiller. ^7 X)r. Julius Emil Knechte here en- 
deavours to demonstrate^ the effect of female influence on the? msthctical* 
development of both tliesb eminent men, and with Goethe it was 
unquestionably veiy irfili^fiitial. It is undoubtedly true, as J)r. 
Knechte remarks, that lpi»‘ffemale creations iiTc his *uiost. successful. 
“ Nehmen wir bios Mignon, Leonore, Ottilie, Iphigcnie, Klarehen, 
Gretehen, die schbnc seele — » urelcher soijicr mannliehon Gestalteii 
kdnnte sicK mit dieses Zaubcrischen Sebopfungen messen” ? Yet 
they are nc^i fairy-like (Zaubcrischen) — they are much better, as 
by far the most interesting and fclniriine of poetic creations, (Ottilie, 
perhaps excepted, to an English public.) This clear insight into the 
•deepest and most tender recesses of the female heart could only have' 
been attained after as much suffering as pleasure, for the pursuit is at 
least as dangerous as it is fascinating. 

There is ^ personal sketch of his first and fruitless love, Gretehen von 
Offenbach ; aiitft the gentle grisette is drawn by lier lover’s accomplished 
handj.in after years, as one of those pretty, artless, half-e^ducaied, yet 
quick-witted girls, who are more apt to attract a deeper affcclioii than 
more highly cultured and pretentious beauties. But he was fifteen, 
a tn^re boy in Gretehen ’s eyes, and *Iiad, as we all know, to brook this 
first and very generej, tlieappointment, with the usual hc*iirt aches — 
Wo fragte uberhaupt der Jungling, dcr zum ersten Male liebt, nacli 
Bang jjnd Stand writes Dr. Kiiechte, Apropos to their difference'of 
condition* It would have been’ strange ^ndecd if, at fifteen, such con- 
siderations should have infiuence^J t^e man who was unmindful of them 
wlien past forty. . Are Major Pendennis’s morals to.be the standard *t 
and is any puppy whose, pedigree may perhaps attain to the resneet- 
able antiquity of 'a grandfather, to talkpf {|ie “ difference of r^k^,” 
after trifling with a h§arti'’wKiQh hb ne^r dcser'^e^ to poscess ? 

The ii/st book is devoted *t^.GoethC and contains mfej^j^^ecimons 
of the amatory Vhymes ctf this aecompH^hed Ibver, with so^Sne^bricturos 
on his apparent trifii:ifg, cspecMly with Frederika Briont The second 


. ^ *' Goethe und SchiUfr, in ihrexi, Beziehungen zur ’Frauenwelt.” Vojji Dr. 
Julius Emil Kuechte. Nutt. t 
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and much shorter hook treats of ScKiller In his relatioiiship to thu sex,* 
though thei? iniluence on his writings is far less obvious than in 
those of his great fellow-countryman. 

The friends of the late Dr. Brown, of Edinburgh, have collected and 
published his Lectures and Essays in two volumes.^® The first contains 
four lectures on his atomic theory, delivered at Edinburgh, with re- 
prints of articles from the “Westminster’* and “NorthBritish Reviews,” 
and “ Lowe’s Magazine.” Theao articles treat of theoretical chemistry, 
with sketches of the liv§s and discoveries of tho dl<kr speculative 
chemists, and of those gr^twiodexn inveStigators|HB>i the science, 
Lavoisier and Sir«H. Davy.* • * ^ 

As lectures delivered before an intelligant gonei^ auditniec*, those 
on his atomic hj’pothefiis may have been effective ;• but Jissuredly a 
sound discretion should* have prevented their appear&ncc ii^ X)rilit, 'en- 
cumbered by a cloud of verbiage, and detail of facts wcM kftqi^n to the 
most moderately informed scientific chemist. The ni and pith of 
those four lectures is contained in the third, at pp. 6t, 05, 6(5 t»f the 
».*lst volume, and is unquestionably an hypothesis of great ingenuity, 
and may possibly be adopted intef the recqj^^ed theories of chemistry. 

Dr. Brown has devised this theory, how^ev, as Descartes conceived 
his vortices, or •the prc-Lavoisicrian ^l»jDi^ists, PMogiston (in which 
Priestley believed), to explain facts explicable bn no received hypothesis. 
So largo a number of supposed simxjle elementary bodies as fifty -bhreo 
is probably owing to our inability to decompose them, amknot to real 
simi)licity, or atomic unity of constitution; they may really be as 
much compound bases as those n%w recognised in organic chemistry. 
Dr. Brown, therefore, supposes it possible that, under certain circum- 
stances, two atoms or volumes of the same elementary substance, 
oxygen or carbon for instance, may combine to form a tliird, in which 
their sensible and chemical properties shall be neutralized and indecom- 
posable by any process with which we are at present acquainted.' Tlu 3 • 
ianiiliar example offered by the decomposition, (under #cftain circum- 
stances) of cyanide of mercury into tho iiietaHic bast>, and. paraoy- 
anogi'ii, is dited and exemplified. Paracyanogen is identical ii? che- 
mical constitution, with cyanogen, one volume of nitrogen and two of 
carbon being the formula for h«th; yet ])aracyanogen difiers fronf^ 
cyanogen ki its physical cjwracters. Dr. Brdwj^’s hypot^jesis is, that 
paracyanogen is a compound of two atoms of cyanogen, and ho pro- 
ceeds ib explain tho^ theoretic rationale of its formation, in accordance 
with hi§ hypothetical constitution, of a«paffticle, or combining c&mical 
volume. A particle (or atomj he d^nes as a moleoular nucleus, sur- 
rounded by five polar spheres of 1. Tho sphere of ixjpulsioii, 

never surpassed ip tlift ordinary chemical operations of nature. 2. 
Tli:ftJ of proper .chenucal affmity. 3. The spfiOre of repnlsiou, wliich 
Ifinders the gompressi(jl*3f a\did body bs sifrrounding forces. 4. The 
• attractive snjjere of rolidiforiinty. rc^blsive sphere Hif gasi* 

formityi^ltfcoi-Maeives t^pit in the forni^on gf paracyanogen, two par- 
ticles of*cVhnogon revolving jrounJ elch oth<S| in 'theic^ihnermoiit 

^ 

18 Lectures o* the. Atomic Theqjry ; ftjid Essays, Scientific and* Litedb'y* ’ 
Samuel Brown,, M.D. Edinburgh : CoD8t4>le and Co. ^ 185B. 
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spheres of repulsion, produoct a compound of homogeneous particles — 
paracyaiiogen, containing the same elements of course as cyaiiogen, 
and in the same proportion. If this explanation is correct, paracy- 
anogen should not ho deconiposahle into two volumes of cyanogen by 
any process within the power of modern cliemistry ; yet it is certain 
that by the application of heat cyanogen may be obtained from paracy- 
anogen, which, however, is^ever pure, but contains more or less free 
nitrogen or carbonic oxide or acid. IJiat as cyanogen is a compound 
body, it odors ^ less favourable example thar, might be afibrded by the 
combination oOv-o atoms of'a simple s^stjirtce, which cai'bon or oxygen 
may ultimately to be: Possibly** t5ie uiamondjiiay afford another 
illustration, and Ss f';^af-ion bo explained by the union of t\/o com- 
bining volumes of carb^ in the manner suggcj,ted by tlie preceding 
hypothesis. 

The second Volume is made up of lucubrations on purely speculative 
subjects, aboutl" which much may he said, and very little instruction 
derived therefrom. The ))atient and sagacious intcri ogation (d* Nature, 
whose phenomena are ,tlie expressions of the ideas of the presiding 
Intelligence of the Universc^ yields the only positive scientific know- 
ledge combining the acjur:icy of an arithmetical (jtihjulation with a 
grandeur of truth denied ov^orto the speculations of l>cU*on. 

We have much pleasiffe in calling attention to one of the most 
valuable and important contributions to literary history wliicli has 
appeared wHhin the last twenty years. It contains, in four volumes 
or parts, a mjnute and critical account of the lives and writings of the 
most distinguished names that have figured in French literature since 
the destruction of the monarchy by the llevolutioii of 1780. Ade- 
quately to review such a w^ork, would require an cmiire number of this 
Keview ; bat we may extract Herr Schmidt’s remark on Guizot, in 
whiph every one must coincide : — 

“Blit Gui;^t was elected a deputy, and the Ecclesiastical and Literary 
History of the luidcilc Ages (wliich he had designed and .sketched in retire- 
ment) remained unwrittfcn, llis ambition urged him into politics, neither for 
his oum hjippiness, nor for the advantage of his country. Had he n'cogiiised 
his true calling, we should have possessed a standard liistqrical w'Ork, ilie mere 
Aiiorso of which has extorted our higlicst respect.” (Dritte Liefer, i. p. 25.) 

Herr Eosengarten Jois given to his coujjjtrymen a familiar treatise 
on every variety of arcfiitectural style, copiously illustrated with the 
most beautiful and highly-finished woodcuts we lipe ever seen*. The 
represejfcation, at p. 119, of \ValUpainting in the Pantheon of l]ompeii, 
illustrative of Ecman domestic ^rchitefeture, is exquisite as a wood 
engraving; as is also the view q}' ^n*noble Church of St. Mark, Venice, 
at p. 212. The author,, too, has adopted the Koma,ji printing type in 
use among all 4ihe ewestfern nations of Europe except ftermany, and 'it 
is the best example of Gerbisju typegrapjty tlili^h^ come Jiefore us. 

* > 7 ^;: ' — — — 

w « Gesc^jehte Eraiizds2Bch6n^it&ra^ur,«seit dtr Revolution Von 

Julian Schmiat. Williaifts and Nor^at©.^' » « * 

**Die Arohitektonischen Stylarten,” 'Von A, Rosengarten, ArChitekt- 
Brunscliwig. Williams and Korgate. 
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600«^j!^r, ^aife of JftahoqietifcGO^^^Maobride, Maliom|Qedan Beli*. 
giou^x^ained, 609 — gfrauss, Ulrfch von mutten, iK — Bajd^ Stv 
John, Montaigne the Essayist, 611-^Faug6re, Lotti^ de la Mora 
Agnefe ArrAuld,,612 — Diem W, 'Goethe und .die liUstife •Zdit in 
[Vol. LXIX. No. C}^XXVI.J— New Seeies, y%l XIII. No. II. T T 
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■ Weimar, ih, — Haize, Essai JBiogfaphique stir M. F. de la Meniiais, 
618 — ^Bc^ranger^ Ma Biographie, 614— Sir W. Harailtofi, the Col- 
lected Works of Dugald Stewart, 615 — Fer^son, The Penalties of 
Greatness, 618. 

JBoscobel Tracts^ 428 — ^tistorical remains and traditions in England, 
429 — real kings and shatn kings, 431 — the Puritan theory of the 
world, 433 — the danger in historical novels, 435 — Cromwell’s arrival 
before Worcestfr, 437 — Charles’s escape from Worcester, 439 — 
Charles’s attempt to reaclv Wales, 441 — (^iarles at Moseley, 443 — 
Charles at LongSMarstop, ^45— !the CSaufcrunf 'Regale Eeservatum, 
447 — Charles’s eWpe at Bridtrort, 4*fe— Charleses* departure from 
England, 541. * * * 

"4 ” ■ C. 

China: Pal^t ^an^^JBresent^ 370 — Mr. Meadows, 371 — the Chinese by 
comparison, SyS,- — Confucius, 375 — Confucianism, ^77 — Chinese 
political system, 379 — political organization, 381* — public service 
• examination, 383 — social evils, 385 — causes of failure, 387 — domestic 
life, 389— 'the physician in^hina, 391 — ^tca, 393 — Manchoo corrup- 
tion, 395— method of r<?form, 397- — women in China, 399 — conclu- 
sion, 401. ** , * •» 

and its Causes, 154 — American land speculators, 155 — 
American Jand speculations, 157-59 — New York panic, IGl, — panic 
at St. Lom§, Missouri, 1G3 — American currency, 165 — banking laws 
of the Uniofi, 167 — American panics, 169 — panic in England, 171 
— French drain for gold, 173 — ^bu^ion trade, 175 — India as a con- 
sumer of bullion, 177 — effects in the United States, 179. 

i' 

H. 

History, 272. Victor de Nouvion, Histoiro du Regno do Louis- 
Philippe, iil-tiUuvergier do Hauranne, Histoire du Gouvcrncilienv 
Parlementaire, 1814^1848, 274— I/e Vicomte de Beaumont-Vassy, 
Histbire de Mon Temps, 276 — Le Baron de Barante, Etudes His- 
toriques^ et Biographiques, — Lord Normg^by,.Year of Rcvolu- 

'"'^fcion, 278— Louis Blanc, Histoire do, la Revol^ion Fran 9 aise, 280 — 
Baron M. JCorff*, Tto Accesflbn of Nicljplas I., 281 — M. de Val- 
bezen, Les Anglais rt“i’Inde, 281 — Maguire, Rome, its Ruler and 
Insti^tions, 283 — Mrs. Hamilton Gray, The Empjre and the Church) 
\h. — History of Engiand, dcr' Fontaine dc Rusebeq, 

Voyagife Litt^raires sur les Qusis de raris, 284 — Ludwig Jlausser, 
Deutsdie Geschichte vom Tqdk»]friederich’s des Grossen bis zur 
Griincking des Deutchen Bundes, 604 — A. Ch^/uel Marie Stuart et 
Cathenne 4^ M^dicid, 605 — Charles I^pigbt, P(?^ukir Histoy of 
England, 605 — SullivanJ (^’umbarlandf^Jind^^^^morland,* Ancient 
and Modem, 017 — •J'CHiif ^^alcolm* Jwudlpw, LriVish Ipdia ; consi- 
dei’edwith reference to the M^iiijes^ of 1857^ 618 — 3Bawii!rsr>i'&, His- 
tory of Herodotus, — Bonoihi, Nineveh and its PalacesT 620 — Wil- 
loughby Rosso, Index of D«ates, HistOfical and ChrotfologicaF, &c., 
.Vol.I.-A-J.,G2P. Mb;, 
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India, the English in, 480 — rise of our empire, 181— the company in 
the cradle, 183 — the early merchant adventurers, 185 — ^Lord Clive, 
187 — conquest’s necessity, 189 — Cornwallis and his successors, 191 
— the native army, 193 — forebodings of peril, 195 — why the Sepoys 
revolted, 197 — prosiDocts for the future, 199 — Indian land systems, 
201 — our duty to India, 20g — Europeafi colonization, 205 — abolition 
of the company, 207-^recent bpoks on the English in India, 209. 
India, our Belation ts ins *Prmces tf, 453 — value of the princes to us, 
455 — abjectnesj of our|pr«>nnciaJs, 454r-^hold d(liienturer6, how re- 
prc\fsed,«459 — special fiase of the smqjl^ jj^inocs, 401 — “ lapsing” 
of national rightjjff 463 — motives to insuffection^xd^h'i — facilities to 
insurrection, 407 — moral influence from I>elhi4j409 — 43ri(.ish en- 
croachments, 471 — an Indian high tribunal needed,, — two co- 

ordinate exe(?iiiives needed, 475 — ^hgw to win loyidlli, 47/. 

M. 

Medical Eeform, 478 — parliamrtitary cojpmittecs, 479 — Byzantine and 
Arabian ]»hysicians, 481 — medico -cbiq^r^cal monks, 483— medical 
institutions •of the Unite\l Kingdpm^SS — th% barbor-surgeo^s of 
Loudon, 487 — the London apothccaries,*489 — Scotch and Iri^f me- 
dical institutions, 491 — Irish ^edical institutions, 493 inter- 
national grievances of the profession, 495 — prosecutionrfy the Lon- 
don College of Physicians, 497 — injustice to Scotch aim Irish phy- 
sicians, 499 — powers of the apothecaries’ companies, 501 — contest 
hctvveon the Scotch universities and corporations, 503 — contests of 
English medical corporations, 5^ — encroachments of the apothe- 
caries, 507 — how London ph 3 "sicilfffis were kept “ respectable and dis- 
tinct,” 500 — an instalment of reform, 511 — the evil genii of the 
London Collc*ge of Physicians, 513 — State-empowered corporations 
’ oi^pose reform, 515 — corporate opposition to the pr#g#ess of medical 
scibncG, 517 — corporate opposition to the London University. 510 — 
the (lesion of the Apothecaries* Act, 521 — effects of the Apothecaries* 
Act, 523— sunimaiw^ review and .inference, ‘•525 — ^medical^ reformers, 
527 — self-reform aiid its results, ^ mm ^ 

Morayshhe, 06 — the be^ty of Mor^ghir£^7 — its g^>Iogy, 60-71 
— floods, 73 — agriculture and horticufthreT/S — ^the fishermen, 77 — 
anci^jnt inhabitants, 79 — early history, 81 — clan feuds, 83^-85^— 
Montrose at Elgin, 8^^ — tl^‘ Vitch-flnfiing mania, 89 — popwr super- 
stitionl;, 91 — Elgin cathedral, OS^-the \torthies ef Moray ,^5. 

bf^itcation rat^s o«tmiUfi!iry mor- 

* tality,* §31 — ^bJr^K vAfcilatieti, jl gB^ho w Mr. Monsell builds 
barracks^ 535-4oflierS«hoi|ld have^wgWrto space, 537*^dutie8 of 
the^uarterii»ster-g«icral,^-5,2te"X*^ hospitals, 641-— War- 

oflico*com‘spondoiice,543*-»trust^ 5*5-4does*|Jmrity bei^n at homel^ 
^ 47 — simplicity, 549 — rafibns, 551 — larmy versxts police, 553 — who 
is to blame^P 55§. 
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Party Government, 402 — ideal of a party, «403---responsibility, a 
theory only,’ 405— cabinets are not punishable, 407 — how far par- 
liament governs^ 409 — men must be punishable singly, 411 — ^per- 
sonalities and cabals, 413 — ascendancy of intrigue, 415 — what is a 
crafty animal ? 417 — incompatible ^functions, 419 — how to restrict 
executive despotism, 421— cabinet unity, 423 — Pan-Anglism, 425 — 
moral changes needed, 427. , ^ 

Philosophy, 243 — ^Isaac Taylor, Tfee Mind, 243 — Sir Alex- 

ander Grant, Ethi<^ *of Aristotl(?t 240 — M^jVfdtbon, The Meta- 
physics of Aristotlfcw^C — ^Lewes, The •Biographical ilistbry of 
Plj^^s^sophy, 247— Br/Ernst F. Apelt, Mcta^.\^k, 248— Tappau, A 
Treatise^.-?i;i the^./ A^ill,* 249 — Fraser, Bational ^Philosophy in lllstory 
and in 575 — E. Haym, Hegel Und seine Zeft, 576. 

Politics, SarganV Economy of the Labouring Classet\ 250 — History of 
the Factory Movement, 252 — Adolphe de Ohambrun, Du Eegime 
Parlernentaire en France, 25 4 — The-3tate Policy of Modern Europe, 
ih . — Papers for tire Historilms of the Turkish Alliance and Russian 
Waa*, 255 — Questions ^oX^ Danubitm Principalities, ib. — Dr. 

t ^:ker, Theorie des heufi^n Deutsehen Strafreebts, ih, — G. do Ca- 
tcray, Explication des Parsages de droit prive contenus dans les 
luvres’^ Ciceron, 256 — CaiAes, Lectures on the Character and 
Method Political Economy, ih, — Ayre’s Financial Register for 

1857, Register of Public BiUs, 257 — Rev. Orby Shipley, The 

Purgatory of Prisoners, ih, — Dr. P. Lovell Phillips, The Principles 
of Agriculture, especially Tropical, &c., ih, — ^Weston, Tlie Progress 
of Slavery in the United Statei,»25G — Carlo Poerio and the JSIeapo- 
litan Police, 577 — Macleod, Elements of Political Economy, 578 — 
Lcfrd St. Leonards, A Handy Book on Property Law, 579 — Ptogey, 
Du Morcelbi^ent du Sol en France, 580^ — Harriet Martineau, Hug 
gestions towards th^ future Government of India, ib , — Memoranda 
of the Improvements in the Administration of India during the last 
Thirty Years, 582 — IrJtdng, Commerce of Indijj, ih, 

^Pbsitivmn^The Beligion of, SO&^c^y of CatllolicismJ 307 — theolo- 
gical and jnetaphysjjfafr intggjnretations, ^9 — failure of the meta- 
physical me<iio4 311— ISbc^ositive restoration, 313 — Positive hier- 
archy, 315 — ^moral influence of women, 317 — reyerence for hummi 
'wortlwtSlQ — ^the devotional expression, 32l — the sympathies of 
Positmsm, 323 *t-“ subjective immortality,** 325 — personal and do- 
mestic worship, 327 — the mqptnVf and weekly festivals, 320, con- 
stitutbn and maintenance of the priestliobd, rComte’s cardinal 
principles, §i^l3--7centValization, 335 — c^diti^ns M’*liuinan 
337 — spiritual bondage, *3^^*;“si»ps agarfmst r&iwisrn, 3t^l— indivi- 
dual ifimortality, 343i5^tfi^7Worldl^iessg* 34l?^l^ reaj[m of mys- 
tery, 347 — the wor|fhip/'f ho^ajpity, *349. s •• 

ProtestanUim, Reltyui^s W^tifmessi^f, 182^-facts huiniliaSing'‘to^ Pro- 
testants, 133 — ^virtue of’inegations dud of freedom^/3S5 — mentul 
* energy ^,ot from V Orthodoxy,** 137 — the miraculous inception, 139 
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— crucifixion ^ery tedious, 141-*-proo^ of death iiieomplete, 143-^; 
what is tfestimony ? 145 — devils and tongues, 147^ — Puseyisin, 141) 
— Atheism of i)hy8i<®, whence, 161 — ^prevalent decay^^ 153. 

R. 

Recollections of Shelley and JByro^, 350 — Shelley’s personal appear- 
ance, 351 — Byron’s movements alter Shelley’s death, 353 — Byron’s * 
second visit t(^ Greece, 35^ — Byron’s ^arly Poetry, 357 — ^Cliarac- 
teristics of Byron’s l^etry, 359-j-The Supernatuiral as an oleiuent 
of Poetry, 30] — C^ilas.H^old, ^63--^ — Prophecy of Dante and 

Prometheus, 30? — DonfTuaif^ 369. 

% 

S. 

Science, Alfred M^ury, La Terre et rHomilp, 2^!^]^. 

Omphalos, 260 — Mantell’s Wonders of Geolog^^2(55 A- Professor 
Niiumann, Lehrbuch der Geognosi, 266 — Basset, 'B^ile^lieoriquo 
ct Pratique de lia Fermentation, 266 — Dr. WatsorfyL&jtures on the 
Ihincij;)les and Practice of Physic, 267 — C. Piazzi omytJi, Tcneriflc;, 
an Astronomer’s Experiment 590 — PoggendorlF, Biograj>hisch- 
Literarisches, Hafidworterhueh, 694— J. BeetB Jukes, Student’s 
Manual of«-<Jeology, /6.~^Prestwich%o!i tTie G#ology of„^lajjhiim, 
695 — Baird, ^^clopsedia of the*Nfftutfal Sciences, 

Ed wards, Tje^cks sur la Physiol^ic et 1’ Anatomic CouipaireSffe 
THomme et d«s Animaux, 596— Wan Der llceven, Jililftdbook of 
Zoology, ib , — Agassiz, Contributions to the Natural llSbtory of the 
TJiiited States of America, 61J^ — Lewes, Sea-side Studies, 599 — 
A^tken, Handbook of the Science and Practice of Medicine, <K)1 — 
Dr. Richardson on the Cause of t^ Coagulation of the Blood, ib, — 
Dr. Edw/in Lee, the Eftbct oAylJpte on Tuberculous Disease, 6<»2 
— Dr. Sieveking on Epilepsy, ib , — Erasmus Wilson, a three weeks’ 
Scafhper through the Spas of Germany and Belgium, 603. • 

}0dmu, 97 — at Siofl House, Brentford; and at Etonj|9^— at Oxfonl, 
lOj^his and Schiller’s love for the Storm, •lOS — friendship with 
Keats, K)5 — his critics, 107 — ^.,1 ^tuskin on Shelley, 109 — 
Jleligiorf at the 4 )res^t day, 111-J^ic which Shepoy livc'd, 

ll,q_nappincss, how obtaine<^ lil^^thc power of love aiicl justicty *- 
117’~Slielley and the ^rangements^f scxjiety, 119 — the cause of. 
Shelley’s Poetry^ 121— Jus J^oems by Jiis life, 128 — 

^he Hast, present^ and future, 125 — ^his love for persoiiihcatioty^7 
— Ina^mclancholy feelUkgs, anH thehr «luscs, 129— his perscAfehtf- 
racter, J31. • 1 

^ocioh(/y, Conimo^re i^^n-y’s •J3in;ative of an Exj^ditioil of an 
^Wun-icau sqn^rowto ttie China. Seas and Japan, 632 — Aheitcn 
(R?^i)eusorlieh 0 ljLlW^^^ Gesandsckalt zu*Pykiiij|i^iiher China, 

* sein Volk^ seine Iiistit o|ionen, gocialen Vmb^tuisso, 

i — Hqtoliinso^ Snprftisioi^^ of WcJWl'lPSfl’wa, &q,, 585«?Bayard 
TayJffl\ J^rtlwn Travel, ]^avPsal|:er Ein llhcinisches 

•Volksirild?^7— Francisqtfe#^SCel,*];l^aj\Ha8que, .&c., 588— ^ 
Ikistin, GjtfStolitical Econo*i?ly of Ai4, SITO — eland, Some Account^ 
of the Ongiifand Objects oUhe^N^OW ^ord Ex^minatioiif^ 590. . , 
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•^irits and Spirit-rapping, 3<J — eff(gcts of Pijpfcssor F^vaday’s Lottei*^, 
31 — secretly cultivated in England^ 33-^origiii and development 
in the United States, 35 — rapid diffusion the now faith, 37 — 
analysis of ^ke phenomena, 39 — ^profusion of marvels, 41 to 43 — 
interconi'se w.ith distinguishtid spirits, 45 — different kinds of 
mediums, 47 — fanaticisms and li^llucinations of the movement, 49 
—extraordinary case of niysterimis parturition, 51 — ^instances of 
detected imposture, 53 investigation at Buftalp, 55 — unphilo- 
sophical admi^ion of assei^tecj. facts, 57^religious aims of the 
movement, 59 — deplorable*con4»quenoes of ou» intellectual training, 
Cl — low chamat^r of the •English Aanifptations# C3 — chief points 
of interest, p5. ^ • < • 

Sfate^i^mperii^tpiiJi Ittoney and Banka, 21^--^atural variations of 
the ^rrji^icyl — increase of notes in times of difficulty, 213 — a 

note ci|jff.u1[atifn contracts when midue, 215 — law-produced depre- 
ciations, panics intensitied by restriction, * 219 — fallacies 

respecting the Export of gold, 221 — illusions^resj^cting over-issues, 
223 — ^joint-stock bank legislation, 225 — rei^crictions on provincial . 
issues, 227 — nati^iral safegg^arcls arS prevented, 229 — inisrepresen- 
ta^ons of the ** currency ^leorists^” 23^. 


Tfi%hyy. Ewald, Geschielite Christus und seiner /ouit, 2"33 — Smith’s 
ThorndSte; or the Conflict of Ojfinions, 236 — I)y. Iliff, Plea for a 
Revisal cyf the Bible Translation of 1611, 238 — Ur. Beard, A revised 
English Bible the want of the Church, &c., ib, — Qratiy, De la Con- 
naissauc^ de I’Ame, 239 — ^Ur, Xaver Schmid, Christlichc llcligions 
Philosophie indrei Biichem, 211 — Joannis Bodhii Colloquium hepta- 
plomeres de rerum suhlimium 4**?an^T abdites, 242 — Adolplic INIonotl, 
Nathanael; les Orandes Ames, 243 — Hecker, Aspirations of Na- 
tifre, ih, — F. W. Newman, Theism, Uoctrinal and Practical, 657 — 
Ur. Lecblei^ |>as Apostolische und das Nachapos^olische Zeitalt^nct 
Bdcksicht auf Untqrschied und Einheit in Lehre und Lebeii, «G2— 
Baden Powell, Christianity without Judaism, 564 — Ilajvlainf Wil- 
liams, ‘Christian Freed^’sfi' in tri^ Council of Jerusalem, *565 — Tlie 
• ^«'Stars aiAdthe An^^els, 566“Si^% I^r ChrisfHcbe Staat, Vortrag iiber 
, Kirchenzucht, 668 — Archde^M^i mlliams, Gomer, ib , — J o^eph Boul- 
mier, Estibnne Uold!5’ikw..SSj; ses (Euvre^j^feon Martyre, 569— Stern, 
Or^chichte des Judenthuxi^ von Mendelssohn, &c., 570 — Ur. Abraham 
— Ursehrifffc und U^jlj^setzuMgen d^Bibbl inihren Abiding-. 
igkSarf'OU derinneren Entwichcldng*deb Judenthums, 672'-^f®^hbeck, 
Bdnafius und, Augustinus, 574^Mrs. Webb, Annotations on Ur. 
U'Auamne’^ Sketch of the e^rly’^SritishfChui^i, 575, 

C • V. y, f - ^ 

Voyayesj^ Travels. W. ^rkdf Snow, A Years^J C^ruise off 
Ti)BTra?%el Fuego,* Travels and Discoveries, in 

North fund Ceutralf A.fN.^i^88*^-^jd^er,,ft^ and the^Bi’t/ziliahs, 
289 — Sy^crlaiid B&warc|i^cIapti\iHy»df ,Two llussiai^yrirfceBSCJs in 
the Caucasus, 290--^ Cu^is, Griecmsche Geschich^^^^!— Mulh^r, 
Gesoh^ihte ier Griechisc^^ Jnteratm^ ib. 






